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Editorial. 

IN  1939  the  names  of  twenty-two  new  members  and  one  life 
member  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  were  printed.  The 
following  have  joined  since  our  last  issue  : 

Rev.  M.  Lister  Gaunt.  Rev.  G.  W.  Hughes,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Haden,  M.A.  Mr.  John  W.  Lee. 

Unfortunately  we  have  lost  a  number  through  death  and 
resignation  on  financial  grounds.  More  new  members  are  needed 
in  order  that  our  work  may  be  maintained  during  this  time  of 
war  and  heavy  taxation.  One  new  member,  per  member,  in 
1940  would  be  an  admirable  aim. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.  The  annual  subscriptions  for  1940  are 
now  due,  and  the  Treasurer  will  be  glad  to  receive  them  as  early 
as  possible.  Remittance  form  is  enclosed.  The  subscriptions  are 
in  four  classes :  Ordinary  membership,  ten  shillings  per  annum ; 
Honorary  membership,  one  guinea  per  annum;  Personal  life 
membership,  one  payment  of  ten  guineas ;  Permanent  membership 
for  a  Church,  one  payment  of  fifteen  guineas. 

41  *  4t  * 

COLONIES.  A  useful  pamphlet.  Youth  and  the  Colonies, 
has  been  published  for  the  British  Youth  Peace  Assembly  by  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  Press  at  fourpence.  In  the  course 
of  32  pages  much  valuable  information  is  given  concerning 
Colonial  Empires,  the  purpose  of  colonies,  the  capital  invested 
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and  the  products,  the  former  German  Colonies,  the  League  Man¬ 
date  System,  and  kindred  questions. 

Colonies  are  of  two  types  ;  (o)  Those  whose  populations  are 
overwhelmingly  indigenous  and  (b)  Those  suitable  for  European  j 
settlement.  Excluding  the  Dominions  and  India,  which,  in  view 
of  modem  developments,  can  hardly  be  included  in  the  term  | 
“  colonies,"  Great  Britain’s  Colonial  Empire  is  second  to  that  of 
France.  Then  follow,  in  order  of  square  mileage,  the  colonies  I 
of  Belgium,  Italy,  Portugal,  Netherlands,  United  States  and  : 

Japan.  This  list  suggests  that  several  countries  will  be  involved  | 

in  any  ultimate  settlement  or  readjustment  of  Colonial  questions.  i 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  motives  for  the  acquisition  and 
retention  of  colonies  fall  into  four  categories:  (1)  Prestige.  (2)  , 

Military.  (3)  Surplus  population.  (4)  Economic.  They  consider 
that  economic  reasons  are  the  most  important,  and  that  prestige 
has  never  been  the  main  motive  in  the  acquisition  of  any  colony. 

Is  this  so?  Does  not  prestige  underlie  and  influence  every  other 
motive?  About  five  years  ago  I  was  weatherbound  for  some 
days  in  a  climbers’  inn  in  a  remote  Alpine  Valley.  One  English¬ 
man  and  a  Dutch  Professor  and  his  family  were  the  other  occu¬ 
pants.  Our  conversation  ranged  over  many  topics.  In  the 
middle  of  a  discussion  on  colonies,  the  Professor’s  eldest 
daughter,  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age,  in  a  tone  of  unassumed 
pride,  suddenly  said,  “  Yes,  and  Holland,  like  Great  Britain,  has 
a  Colonial  Empire  of  its  own.”  Prestige  counts  very  much  with 
nations  as  with  individuals. 


.FAMOUS  MEN.  In  the  closing  months  of  1939  three 
P>aptists  passed  from  the  Seen  to  the  Unseen,  after  giving  long 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  type 
and  temperament  and  service  they  varied  greatly,  but,  in  their 
devotion  to  the  Christian  verities,  they  were  kin. 

HENRY  NELSON  PHILCOX,  who  died  on  the  8th  Sep¬ 
tember  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  a  busy  lawyer  whose 
judgment  on  legal  questions  was  particularly  sound.  In  the 
December  preceding  his  death,  he  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his 
admission  as  a  practising  solicitor,  but,  strong  though  his  devotion 
to  the  law,  it  took  second  place  to  his  religious  interests. 

He  was  a  keen  member  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society, 
and  in  1936  and  1939  enriched  our  pages  with  his  Reminiscences 
of  the  Strict  and  Particulars  amongst  whom  he  was  brought  up. 
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In  early  manhood  he  joined  the  church  at  Rye  Lane  and  soon 
served  as  a  deacon.  Interests  and  activities  increased.  The 
London  Baptist  Association,  the  London  Baptist  Property  Board, 
Ltd.,  the  Home  Counties  Baptist  Association,  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  the  Spanish  Gospel  Mission,  the  Pioneer  Mission, 
Spurgeon’s  Colportage  Association,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  and  various  other  Societies, 
were  helped  by  his  wise  and  balanced  judgment  and  his  patient 
industry.  I’robably  no  layman  served  more  frequently  as 
Moderator  of  vacant  churches,  and  his  theological  library  was 
one  of  which  many  ministers  would  be  proud.  Stiff  books  did 
not  remain  on  his  shelves  merely  for  adornment;  they  were  read 
and  marked.  His  Baptist  and  Protestant  convictions  were  held 
tenaciously,  but  so  wide  was  his  charity  that  for  many  years 
he  served  as  one  of  the  managers  of  a  Roman  Catholic  School 
in  Peckham.  When,  owing  to  increasing  infirmities,  he  retired 
from  this  position,  the  Fathers  who  had  been  his  colleagues 
presented  him  with  some  Catholic  devotional  works  which  he 
greatly  valued.  His  minister  and  friend  of  fifty  years.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Ewing,  said  of  him  that  “  the  spring  of  his  full  and  unselfish 
life  was  in  his  deep  and  tender  devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
a  devotion  which  inspired  him  to  an  untiring  effort  of  evangelism 
to  bring  men,  women  and  children  to  his  Saviour.  The  memory 
of  his  blameless  life,  spent  largely  in  the  service  of  others,  will 
long  be  cherished.” 

HAROLD  CHARLES  ROWSE  was  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  Not  for  him  the  rush  and  burly  of  the  public  gaze  and 
many  committees  and  councils.  Rawdon  was  his  one  love,  and  he 
served  her  with  undivided  loyalty.  When  he  entered  Rawdon  in 
1896,  Vincent  Tymms  and  William  Medley  were  at  the  zenith  of 
their  powers  as  Principal  and  Tutor,  and  Harold  Rowse  proved 
an  apt  pupil.  Passing  on  to  Glasgow,  he  read  philosophy  under 
Sir  Henry  Jones,  and,  after  graduating  with  First  Class  Honours, 
returned  in  1905  to  give  a  lifetime’s  loving  service  to  Rawdon. 
The  “  Medley  tradition  ”  survived  in  him,  and  his  stimulating 
influence  on  successive  generations  of  students  greatly  enriched 
the  Baptist  Ministry.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  pub¬ 
lished  hardly  anything  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  age  and  the 
enrichment  of  posterity.  In  this  respect  he  is,  unfortunately, 
like  many  of  our  Principals  and  Tutors  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
They  would  probably  say  that  they  expressed  themselves  in  their 
students,  but  that  answer  does  not  completely  satisfy.  Dr.  Gould, 
Professor  Rowse  and  others  had  it  in  them  to  make  lasting  con¬ 
tributions  to  theological  thought,  and  thus  still  further  repay 
their  debt  to  Scholarship  and  the  Denomination.  We  are  glad 
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in  this  issue  to  publish  Harold  Rowse’s  Paper  on  Symbolism  and 
Revelation,  read  at  the  last  Rawdon  Brotherhood.  The  proofs 
were  revised  by  him  shortly  before  his  death. 

ROBERT  BIRCH  HOYLE  earned  distinction  early  in  life 
by  his  article  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  and  he  was  widely  known  as  a  gifted  theologian. 
Trained  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  where  he  received  from  Dr. 
Gould  that  thorough  grounding  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  which  later 
was  supplemented  by  other  linguistic  studies,  he  appeared  destined 
for  big  things.  Partial  deafness  and  a  temperament  not  readily 
understood  made  his  pastorates  difficult,  and  the  opening  suited 
to  his  abilities  never  offered  itself.  He  would  not  have  been 
an  easy  colleague  on  a  College  staff,  and  yet  it  should  be  within 
the  power  of  the  Free  Churches  to  provide  a  Chair  from  which 
the  genius  of  a  Birch  Hoyle  could  make  his  permanent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  thought  of  his  age.  In  his  later  years  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  writing  for  the  theological  journals  of  this  country  and 
the  States,  and  the  British  Weekly  entrusted  to  him  its  Monthly 
Review  of  Theological  Literature.  He  left  four  books  which 
will  long  find  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the  discerning :  The  Holy 
^Spirit  in  St.  Paul;  The  Teaching  of  Karl  Barth;  A  translation 
of  Wilhelm  Stahlin’s  The  Mystery  of  God,  and  a  translation  of 
Barth’s  The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Christian  Life. 


Symbolism  and  Revelation. 

TJIERE  are  possibly  times  when  we  all  echo  the  ancient 
Pessimist’s  complaint  that  “  in  much  wisdom  is  much  grief, 
and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.”  Perhaps 
this  is  nowhere  felt  so  keenly  as  in  the  loss  of  that  naive  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  view  of  God  and  the  world  with  which  most  of  us 
began  our  intellectual  career.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  could 
recapture  that  youthful  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world, 
when  the  Bible  was  literally  God’s  word,  in  which  Adam  and 
Enoch  and  Moses  had  real  conversations  with  God,  when  Heaven 
was  a  real  place  up  there,  and  Hell  a  real  place  down  yonder, 
when  real  angels  went  up  and  down  real  ladders.  Is  this  what 
Wordsworth  means  when  he  says  that  “  Heaven  lies  about  us  in 
our  infancy  ”  ?  But  alas  !  “  the  angels  ”  do  not  “  keep  their 
ancient  places  ”  ;  with  developing  experience,  the  shadow  of 
dubiety  disturbs  the  confidence  of  such  beliefs. 

Of  course,  the  sense  of  loss  is  never  the  whole  of  such  a 
story.  The  old  does  not  simply  disappear;  it  is  replaced  by 
more  adequate  views  of  the  structure  of  the  world,  of  communion 
with  God,  of  the  possibility  of  Heaven  and  the  actuality  of  Hell. 
Life  develops  for  us  richer  meaning  as  we  put  away  childish 
things.  But  these  new  meanings  have  not  the  vivid  directness 
which  characterised  the  earlier  view.  The  world,  instead  of 
being  a  “  brave  new  world,”  ^  breaking  out  in  unexpected  places, 
becomes  a  series  of  problems,  the  solution  of  which  it  is  our 
business  to  discover.  In  such  discovery  the  realm  of  the  natural 
encroaches  upon  that  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  extension  of 
knowledge  leaves  less  and  less  room  for  the  direct  activity  of 
Gk)d.  The  category  of  Revelation  tends  to  fall  away,  and  belief 
in  a  personal  God  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  retain. 
“  They  have  taken  away  our  gods  and  what  have  we  left?  ” 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  when  the  category  of  Revela¬ 
tion  does  fall  away,  the  specific  character  of  the  Christian, 
perhaps  we  may  say  of  all,  religion  disappears.  But  Revelation 
is  not  a  simple  concept.  We  use  the  word  in  such  a  variety  of 
senses  that  some  examination  of  its  essential  meaning  is  necessary 
before  its  connection  with  religion  is  clearly  discerned. 

If  we  examine  current  uses  of  the  term  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  two  constituents  of  the  idea.  (1)  The  process  is  one 
of  disclosure  as  against  discovery.  Dr.  Farmer*  cites  in  illustra- 
^  As  Shakespeare,  not  Aldous  Huxley,  uses  the  phrase. 

2  The  World  and  God.  p.  77. 
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tion  the  investigation  of  crime.  The  police  discover  certain  facts 
which  implicate  a  certain  individual,  on  the  basis  of  which  they 
submit  him  to  intensive  questioning,  under  which  he  confesses 
and  reveals  to  them  facts  which  they  had  not  discovered.  (2)  The 
content  comprises  an  element  of  surprise :  what  is  discovered  is 
something  over  and  above  what  could  have  been  collected  from 
the  facts  we  know.  The  facts  revealed  differ  from  the  facts 
discovered,  not  merely  because  of  our  failure  to  unearth  them; 
they  belong  to  an  order  that  can  be  apprehended  only  when  other 
influences  than  our  own  investigations  are  operating.  With 
respect  to  both  these  constituents.  Revelation  stands  contrasted 
with  Reason,  the  instrument  of  investigation. 

Using,  then,  this  concept  of  Revelation,  it  is  easy  to  arrange 
the  items  of  our  knowledge  under  the  two  headings,  those  we 
can  discover  for  ourselves,  and  those  which  are  revealed  to  us. 
Within  theology  this  distinction  has  often  been  made.  Natural 
theology  is  contrasted  with  revealed  religion  and  sometimes 
opposed  to  it.  But  the  distinction  is  not  always  drawn  in  the 
same  w'ay.  St.  Paul  insists  that  the  natural  world  and  the  law 
written  on  the  heart  are  valid,  if  limited,  sources  of  religious 
knowledge.  For  Aquinas  our  knowledge  of  God  was  derived 
from  two  sources :  the  Church,  the  organ  of  revelation,  and 
Aristotle,  the  master  of  analytic  knowledge.  He  argues  at  length 
that  e.g.,  the  existence  of  God  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated. 
It  is  not  an  article  of  faith,  since  it  can  be  reached  by  using  the 
categories  of  Aristotelian  logic.  While,  however,  it  is  not  an 
article  of  faith,  it  is  one  of  the  preambles  to  the  articles ;  and  for 
any  one  who  lacks  either  the  patience  to  follow  or  the  ability  to 
understand  the  demonstration  it  may  be  accepted  on  faith.  So 
that  the  two  sources  are  not  antagonistic.  Indeed  Aquinas 
exhibits  remarkable  ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
Aristotelian  and  the  Christian  conceptions  of  God. 

Among  the  Deists  the  distinction  was  drawn  in  still  another 
way.  For  them  Natural  Religion  was  that  knowledge  of  God 
which  could  be  discerned  intuitively,  by  the  operation  of  the 
natural  light :  a  set  of  innate  ideas  which,  until  corrupted  by 
priests  and  other  exponents  of  revealed  religion,  was  sufficient 
to  give  to  all  men  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  extreme  Deists 
there  was  no  place  for  Revelation;  for  the  more  moderate,  e.g., 
Locke,  Revelation  was  to  be  accepted  so  long  as  it  did  not  conflict 
with  Reason.  It  was  part  of  the  great  work  which  Bishop  Butler 
did,  to  bring  back  the  distinction  to  the  New  Testament  usage : 
natural  religion  was  that  knowledge  of  God  which  could  be 
collected  from  the  course  and  constitution  of  nature  and  the 
deliverances  of  Conscience. 

In  recent  times  this  sharp  distinction  of  categories  is  not 
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regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  tendency  is  to  insist,  as  with 
Goudge  in  his  article  on  Revelation  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,^  that  “  no  valid  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  discovery  and  revelation.”  If  by  valid  Goudge  means 
ultimate,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  his  position.  In  the 
last  resort  all  we  know  of  truth  anywhere  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  the  most  specific  revelation  of  God  cannot  be  received  without 
some  measure  of  activity  on  the  part  of  man.  But  while  this 
extension  of  the  meaning  has  relative  justification,  it  obscures  a 
very  real  distinction,  and  it  is  extremely  dangerous.  No  doubt 
there  is  genuine  insight  in  Browning’s  vision  of  the  Omnipresence 
of  God. 

God  is  seen  God 

In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul,  and  the  clod; 
but  it  very  easily  slips  into  the  Pantheism  of  Pope, 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart. 

And  when  this  point  is  reached.  Revelation  has  become  so 
attenuated  as  to  reveal  nothing. 

It  is  this  wide  range  of  meaning  which  the  word  may  bear 
that  gives  point  to  Barth’s  insistence  that  Revelation  must  always 
be  a  unique  process,  unconnected  with  general  intelligence  or 
with  the  development  of  culture.  One  of  the  most  perplexing 
of  the  many  Barthian  antitheses  is  that  between  Religion  which 
he  describes  as  the  movement  of  man  towards  God,  and  Revela¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  movement  of  God  to  man.  Between  these  two 
there  is  and  can  be  no  connection;  Religion  is  one  thing; 
Revelation  is  quite  another. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  share  Barth’s  concern  for  the  recovery 
of  some  differentiating  meaning  for  the  term  Revelation,  without 
committing  ourselves  to  his  rigid  distinction.  The  two  move¬ 
ments  which  he  separates  are,  after  all,  aspects  of  a  single 
process.  The  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  which  is  the 
essence  of  Religion  contains  two  elements  for  which  we  may 
accept  Barth’s  description  :  the  movement  of  man  towards  God, 
and  the  movement  of  God  towards  man.  Between  these  two 
movements  there  is  a  real  difference,  which  we  may  indicate  by 
our  pair  of  terms,  discovery  and  disclosure.  For  the  moment  we 
are  concerned  with  the  difference.  But  the  discovery  is  never 
bare  discovery,  and  the  disclosure  is  never  bare  disclosure.  We 
should  be  false  to  religious  experience  if  we  erected  this  real 
difference  into  an  irreconcilable  antagonism. 

Our  concern,  then,  is  with  this  second  movement,  that  which 
alone  can  properly  be  called  Revelation — the  movement  of  God 

3  Vol.  X..  p.  746. 
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towards  man.  How  does  God  make  His  contact  with  the  human 
spirit?  Here  again  we  come  upon  a  Barthian  paradox :  “  God 
is  always  the  speaking  subject,  not  the  object  of  Revelation.”  * 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  moment  of  revelation  there 
is,  for  the  per.son  concerned,  an  overmastering  sense  of  the 
objectivity  of  the  process.  The  assurance  of  Isaiah  that  he  shares 
a  secret  with  God  (In  mine  ears,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts'),  the 
conviction  of  many  prophets  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
them,  are  not  merely  examples  of  graphic  writing;  they  record 
actual  experiences.  God  is  for  them  the  speaking  subject.  But 
also  for  them  in  this  experience  God  was  not  merely  speaking; 
He  was  saying  something.  The  content  of  the  revelation  was  at 
least  as  important  as  the  fact  of  communication.  The  uniqueness 
of  the  experience  lay  in  this,  that  God  was  both  subject  and 
object,  or,  to  put  it  quite  simply,  God  was  revealing  Himself. 

But  this  granted,  we  cannot,  as  Barth  would  seem  to  have 
us  do,  leave  the  matter  there.  With  regard  to  both  aspects  of  the 
experience  questions  of  first  importance  arise. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
communication,  the  determining  feature  is  the  fact  that,  however 
real  such  an  experience  was  to  the  experient,  it  was  different 
from  that  of  human  intercourse.  Whatever  we  mean  by  the 
personality  of  God  we  do  not  mean  that  He  has  organs  such  as 
those  through  which  human  intercourse  is  possible.  An  early 
writer  could  say  with  conviction  that  “  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.”  That 
for  us  can  only  be  a  vivid  figure  of  speech  designed  to  indicate 
the  intimacy  of  the  fellowship  between  God  and  Moses.  It  may 
be  most  appropriate  metaphor,  but  it  is  metaphor,  or  to  use  a 
word  which  Dr.  Bevan  has  made  current,  symbolism.  Further, 
it  is  not  merely  symbolic  as  a  statement ;  it  indicates  an  experience 
in  which  symbols  form  the  medium  of  communication. 

Let  us  examine  this  idea  of  symbol.  It  is  significant  that 
there  should  be,  at  the  present  time,  a  revival  of  this  idea  for 
purposes  of  explanation.  For  it  is  a  revival.  “  That  all  the  con¬ 
ceptions  we  can  have  of  God  or  of  the  spiritual  world  are 
inadequate  symbols  is  now  a  religious  commonplace,”  says  Dr. 
Bevan.®  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  Plato,  who  uses  the  distinction 
between  truth  of  fact  and  truth  of  idea  to  point  a  drastic  criticism 
of  popular  mythology.  Berkeley  sees  the  whole  physical  universe 
as  a  Divine  Visual  Language  through  which  the  Author  of  Nature 
communicates  with  us.  And  Kant  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
distinction  between  the  world  of  phenomena  and  the  noumenal 
world  to  which  our  categories  do  not  apply.  But  in  all  these 

*  The  Significance  of  Karl  Barth,  McConnachie,  p.  IIS. 

^Symbolism  and  Belief,  p.  15. 
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cases  there  was  no  attempt  to  analyse  the  idea  of  symbol.  Bevan 
bases  his  book  on  the  distinction  between  two  types  of  symbol : 
(o)  those  which  stand  for  something  of  which  we  already  have 
direct  knowledge,  e.g.  the  Union  Jack  and  the  British  l^pire. 
The  rising  bell,  e.g.,  does  not  give  us  any  information  about 
getting  up  in  the  morning;  it  merely  tells  us  that  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  authorities  this  action  has  to  be  performed  now. 
(b)  those  which  purport  to  give  information  about  the  things 
they  symbolise.  For  these  some  sort  of  resemblance  between  the 
symbol  and  the  thing  symbolised  is  essential.  It  is  with  symbols 
of  this  second  kind  that  Bevan  is  concerned,  and  he  has  placed 
us  heavily  in  his  debt  for  an  illuminating  treatment  of  the  more 
important  symbols  we  use  in  speaking  of  God. 

Again,  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  idea  was  not  altogether 
a  new  departure.  Three  years  earlier  Dr.  Farmer  had  drawn 
the  distinction  between  extrinsic  or  conventional  symbols,  and 
Intrinsic  or  expressive  symbols.®  Nor  was  this  entirely  new. 
For  in  1926,  at  the  Yorkshire  Ministers’  Conference  at  Cober 
Hill,  the  present  writer  had  suggested  a  similar  distinction  in 
connection  with  the  significance  of  the  sacraments,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  had  developed  it  into  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Baptist  Times  in  September  of  that 
year.  There  the  distinction  was  almost  exactly  like  that  of  Dr. 
Farmer.  It  worked  on  the  difference  between  purely  conventional 
symbols,  e.g.,  the  “  x  ”  of  a  mathematical  equation  and  those 
which  are  likenesses  of  the  thing  they  symbolise,  a  portrait,  e.g., 
as  against  a  monomark,  a  landscape  picture  as  against  a  map. 
It  was  contended  that  symbols  of  the  former  kind  are  merely 
marks  of  identification.  Symbols  of  the  latter  kind,  employing 
the  psychological  mechanism  of  Association  re-present  the  things 
for  which  they  stand. 

We  may  carry  the  analysis  a  stage  further  and  distinguish 
between  symbols  according  as  they  make  their  association  by  the 
principle  of  Resemblance  or  of  Contiguity.  Through  association 
by  Contiguity  even  conventional  symbols  may  become  expressive. 
The  Union  Jack,  e.g.,  while  not  like  the  British  Empire,  has 
acquired  a  wealth  of  significance  which  varies  with  the  individual. 
A  symbol  may  thus  become  expressive,  not  through  its  intrinsic 
nature,  but  in  virtue  of  the  personal  history  that  has  gathered 
round  it. 

Now  how  does  all  this  bear  upon  the  process  of  Revelation? 
To  put  it  abruptly,  I  would  submit  that  any  revelation  of  G<Jd  to 
man  will  make  use  of  symbols,  that  these  symbols  will  need  to 
be  interpreted,  and  will  therefore  involve  the  whole  fabric  of 

*  The  World  and  God,  p.  74.  Bevan’s  book  was  published  in  1938, 
though  the  Gifford  Lectures,  which  it  embodies,  were  delivered  in  1934-5. 
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experience.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  absolutely  from 
human  intercourse.  “  When  I  speak  to  a  friend,”  says  Dr. 
Farmer,  “  I  cannot  thrust  my  meanings  directly  into  his  mind 
however  much  I  may  be  disposed  to  think  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage  if  I  could.  I  can  only  come  as  far  as  the  frontier  and 
signal  my  meaning,  and  the  latter  can  become  his  only  after  he 
has  interpreted  the  signals.”  In  ordinary  intercourse  the 
symbols,  though  doubtless  possessing  shades  of  significance 
varying  with  the  individual,  have  a  meaning  which  is  broadly  the 
same  for  all,  since  they  spring  from  and  relate  to  the  world  of 
common  experience.  The  case  of  revelation  is  different.  Here 
we  have  God  taking  hold  of  some  unique  quality  of  spiritual 
genius  and  lighting  up  some  particular  experience  with  a  meaning 
unguessed  before.  It  is  a  process  in  which  the  personality  and 
the  experience  of  the  saint  become  the  channel  of  the  Divine 
revelation.  God  is  definitely  speaking,  but  the  message  clothes 
itself  in  symbols  which  the  man’s  experience  has  made  significant. 
This  is  uniquely  true  of  those  who,  in  the  history  of  religion, 
have  been  the  conspicuous  bearers  of  revelation ;  but  in  its  degree 
it  is  true  of  all  who  at  any  time  have  heard  a  word  of  the  Lord. 

When  we  turn  to  the  content  of  revelation  we  meet  questions 
of  a  different  kind.  The  reference  to  Laws  of  Association  carries 
no  assurance  of  validity;  for  these  laws  work  in  ways  that  are 
often  grotesque,  and  links  are  forged  which  flagrantly  defy  the 
law  of  probability.  True  prophets  have  always  had  to  contend 
against  the  false.  How  shall  we  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other? 

To  such  a  question  there  is  no  simple  answer.  The  out¬ 
standing  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  test  of 
symbols  fails  us  here.  The  value  of  a  symbol  depends  upon  the 
relation  between  a  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  When  any 
question  of  the  utility  of  a  symbol  arises  we  appeal  to  that  for 
which  it  stands.  But  for  the  present  issue  such  an  appeal  is 
impossible.  All  our  ideas  of  God  are  but  inadequate  and  groping 
symbols.  Are  we  then  for  ever  shut  up  to  appealing  from  symbol 
to  symbol? 

In  the  end,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  avoid  the  objection, 
if  objection  it  be,  that  revelation  must  be  self-authenticating.  As 
we  can  find  nothing  to  guarantee  truth  save  truth  itself,  so  we 
can  find  no  criterion  for  revelation  except  the  content  of  the 
revelation  itself.  But  that  content  never  stands  in  isolation. 
It  springs  out  of  a  concrete  situation,  and  is  a  present  word  for 
present  needs.  It  always  relates  itself  to  experience,  and  how¬ 
ever  new  the  knowledge  which  it  brings,  it  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  phases  of  experience  hitherto  obscure.  In  the  last 
^  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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resort,  the  truth  which  any  spiritual  genius  finds  must  itself 
find  us.  This  is  not  to  commit  the  authority  of  a  revelation  to 
the  approval  of  our  chance  desires.  Often  it  cuts  right  across 
our  ideas  and  holds  us  to  unwelcome  duties.  But  in  the  end  it 
is  what  we  must  believe  or  perish,  what  we  must  do  or  be  false 
to  all  we  hold  good. 

Of  the  many  other  things  that  ought  to  be  said  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  limit  myself  to  two  : — 

(1)  Every  genuine  revelation  of  God  will  link  itself  up  to  our 
highest  conceptions  of  duty  and  make  an  absolute  demand 
upon  our  will.  Did  not  Jeremiah  lay  down  the  essential 
condition  of  revelation  in  that  word  of  the  Lord,  “  When 
thou  shalt  sift  the  precious  from  the  vile  thou  shalt  be  as  my 
mouth  ”  ?  Such  a  capacity  to  discriminate  is  never  easily 
acquired.  It  depends  upon  more  than  intellectual  insight, 
though  insight  there  must  be.  Its  main  conditions  are  purity 
of  heart  and  consecration  of  the  will.  “  The  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God.”  “  He  that  willeth  to  do  shall  know  of  the 
teaching.”  Such  conditions  are  beyond  our  own  power  to 
attain  or  maintain.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  second  point. 

(2)  Every  genuine  revelation  of  God  brings  with  it  an  awareness 
of  the  infinite  distance  between  the  human  soul  and  God. 
Such  an  awareness  is  a  humbling  experience,  but  it  never 
paralyses.  It  provokes,  not  despair  but,  rejoicing  in  the 
infinite  resources  of  God.  “  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable 
are  His  judgments  and  His  ways  past  finding  out !  .  .  .  For 
of  Him  and  through  Him  and  to  Him  are  all  things.” 
Before  such  infinite  resources  we  are  “  lost  in  wonder,  love 
and  praise.” 

Harold  C.  Rowse. 


Justice,  Human  and  Divine. 

Few  theological  books  have  been  as  long  lived  as  Anselm’s 
Cur  Deus  Homo,  Why  God  Became  Man.  Few  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  wider  influence.  The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  Christ 
entered  this  world  to  meet  the  demands  of  justice.  We  are 
members  of  a  sinful  race.  Justice  claims  that  the  proper  penalty 
for  sin  is  eternal  death,  which  means  not  extinction  but  alienation 
from  God,  the  Author  and  Fount  of  life.  God  was  bound  to 
admit  the  claim,  for  though  He  may  be  merciful.  He  must  be 
just;  and  if  justice  were  not  done  the  heavens  would  indeed  fall. 
It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  sinner  should  bear  the 
penalty  of  his  sin,  provided  that  another,  innocent  of  any  trans¬ 
gression,  were  prepared  to  suffer  in  his  place.  Christ,  then,  died 
on  Calvary,  though  death  could  not  in  fact  hold  His  spirit;  and 
thus  enabled  God  to  pardon  sinners  without  affronting  justice. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  He  took  flesh  and  assumed  our  nature. 
He  came  into  the  world,  to  die. 

This  theory  has  influenced  Christian  thought  for  generations, 
and  is  widely  held  even  to-day  among  Christian  people.  It  has 
often  been  restated,  never  perhaps  more  persuasively  than  by 
R.  W.  Dale,  whose  great  book  on  the  Atonement  remains  the 
ablest  and  noblest  presentation  of  the  traditional  doctrine.  There 
is.  Dale  asserts,  a  Law  of  Righteousness  which  has  “  An  eternal 
and  necessary  authority  independent  of  the  Will  of  God,”  though 
God  is  in  fact  identified  with  it.  This  Law  affirms  that  sin  must 
be  punished ;  and  Dale  is  most  careful  to  distinguish  the  punish¬ 
ment  that  is  the  fitting  penalty  of  sin  from  the  moral  and  spiritual 
deterioration  that  is  its  natural  consequence.  If  this  demand  that 
sin  be  punished  were  ignored,  “  God  would  no  longer  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Law  of  Righteousness,  and  conscience  would 
vehemently  maintain  that  the  Law  is  supreme.”  If,  then,  God 
would  remit  the  penalty  sinners  have  incurred.  He  must  honour 
the  Law  that  links  sin  with  punishment,  in  another  act  of  ”  at 
least  equal  intensity.”  That  He  has  done.  ”  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  laid  aside  His  eternal  glory,  was  forsaken  of  God,  died 
on  Calvary  that  God  might  remit  the  sins  of  men.  It  belonged 
to  Him  to  assert  by  His  own  act  that  suffering  is  the  just  result 
of  sin.  He  asserts  it,  not  by  inflicting  suffering  on  the  sinner, 
but  by  enduring  suffering  Himself.”^ 

This  is  the  form  in  which  many  splendid  souls  have  held  the 
faith;  and  nobody  is  entitled  to  speak  lightly  of  a  theory  that 
has  nerved  saints  to  deeds  of  sacrificial  devotion,  and  martyrs  to 

IR.  W.  Dale,  The  Atonement,  392. 
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meet  death  with  a  smile.  Nevertheless,  the  theory  has  led  to 
misunderstanding,  and  occasionally  to  worse.  It  has  had  the 
effect  in  certain  cases  of  weakening  the  feeling  of  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  that  is  among  the  noblest  elements  in  our  nature. 
“Jesus,”  the  Church  affirms,  “paid  our  debt.”  Some  have  con¬ 
cluded,  “  Then  we  are  His,  and  must  spend  our  strength  in  His 
service.”  Some,  however,  have  inferred,  “  Then  we  are  free. 
We  may  act  as  we  will.”  Not  long  ago  a  man  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  cruel  wrong  and  brought  suffering  on  a  number  of 
innocent  folk  was  asked  by  his  minister  if  he  were  not  troubled 
by  what  he  had  done.  “  No,”  he  exclaimed,  “  It’s  all  under  the 
blood." 

The  most  damaging  criticism  that  may  be  levelled  against 
this  theory,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  particular,  of  our  Lord 
Himself.  According  to  His  own  teaching,  it  was  not  to  meet 
the  claims  of  justice  that  Christ  entered  the  world,  but  to  amend 
our  conception  of  justice.  What  is  justice?  In  common  speech 
it  means,  an  eye  for  an  eye.  It  means,  reward  proportioned  to 
merit,  and  suffering  to  sinfulness.  That  was  the  Jewish  concep¬ 
tion  of  justice,  but  Christ  expressly  repudiated  it.  The  justice 
of  the  Kingdom,  expounded  in  His  sayings  and  in  many  of  His 
parables,  is  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  His  own  treatment  of  the  sinful  was  extraordinarily 
varied,  tied  to  no  theory,  bound  by  no  formula.  He  warned 
those  who  had  not  realised  that  they  were  sinners  that  they  were 
heading  for  catastrophe.  In  handling  those  who  could  not  conceal 
their  sin  He  displayed  an  amazing  tolerance.  Asked  how  He 
would  deal  with  a  woman  caught  in  sin.  He  refused  to  condemn 
her,  and  dismissed  her  with  the  injunction  to  sin  no  more.  In 
the  immortal  story  the  Prodigal  is  received  by  his  father  as 
though  the  lad  were  a  conquering  hero.  There  was  not  a  word 
of  retribution,  nor  rebuke.  There  was  only  the  eager  greeting, 
the  ring,  the  best  robe.  Urged  by  His  friends  to  punish  the 
Samaritans  who  had  refused  Him  hospitality,  He  answered, 
“  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to 
save  them.”  The  key  to  His  thought  of  justice  is  in  that 
sentence.  It  was  S.  T.  Coleridge,  that  great  and  greatly  neglected 
thinker,  who  first  asked  theologians  what  they  meant  when  they 
talked  of  justice.  Was  this  justice,  of  which  they  had  so  much 
to  say,  a  moral  attribute?  Morality,  Coleridge  observed,  begins 
I  in  the  distinction  between  persons  and  things.  It  is  concerned 
j  not  with  the  achievement  of  an  exact  equation  between  things, 
so  much  reward  for  so  much  merit,  but  with  the  development 
I  of  human  beings  according  to  the  law  of  their  own  nature.  That 
I  is  what  justice  means  in  the  thought  of  Jesus,  from  whom  in 
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fact  Coleridge  derived  the  idea.  In  our  thought  justice  is  retro¬ 
spective,  looking  back  to  what  men  have  done.  In  the  thought  [ 

of  Jesus  it  is  prospective,  looking  forward  to  what  they  may  [ 

become.  Our  concern  is  that  sinners  should  not  avoid  punish¬ 
ment.  His  concern  is  for  the  liberation  of  the  best  in  their 
nature.  j 

If  He  was,  as  we  believe,  the  Son  of  God,  that  is  God’s  I 

concern,  too.  In  sending  Christ  into  the  world,  God  simply  ! 

thrust  our  human  notions  of  justice  aside.  “  Whilst  we  were  i 

yet  sinners  ” — before  we  had  repented  or  made  restitution —  [ 

“Christ  died  for  us.’’  Had  He  then  to  die?  Aye!  In  such  a 
world  as  this,  being  what  He  was.  He  could  not  avoid  death,  the 
death  of  the  Cross.  But  it  was  not  justice  that  demanded  that 
He  should  die.  It  was  human  sin,  human  stupidity,  human 
stubbornness.  He  declared  that  He  had  entered  the  world  to  | 
establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  In  that  Kingdom,  | 
men  would  find  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  nature.  They  would  i 
live  together  in  harmony  and  fraternal  love.  “  Repent,”  He  f 
cried,  “  Change  your  minds,  your  way  of  thinking  about  God, 
about  life.”  They  would  find  that  the  Kingdom  was  among 
them.  They  would  not  have  it.  They  demanded,  rather,  that  > 

He  should  be  sent  to  the  Cross.  That  was  not  the  end,  for  Him  ^ 

or  for  them.  “  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.” 
Thus  He  looked  confidently  to  the  future.  “  Father,”  He  cried, 

“  Forgive.”  Even  now  He  was  concerned  not  with  what  they 
had  done,  but  with  what  they  might  become. 

The  shadow  of  tragedy  hangs  over  all  things  human,  even  f 
over  human  justice.  It  might  be  argued  that  all  human  justice  i 
has  injustice  at  its  core.  “  What’s  done,  we-  haply  may  compute, 
but  know  not  what’s  resisted.”  Wars  are  fought  for  justice, 
and  from  them  spring  the  injustices  that  demand  rectification  { 
in  the  next  war  for  justice.  That  is,  in  great  part,  the  story  of  [ 

modern  Europe.  In  1914  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium,  bringing  [ 

destruction  and  desolation  with  them.  Our  hearts  were  moved  f 
to  anger  at  such  wanton  injustice.  In  1918  the  Germans  were  ' 
at  our  mercy,  and  we  determined  that  they  should  never  again 
disturb  our  peace.  We  fashioned  the  Treaty,  of  which  the  best  L 
that  its  defenders  can  say  is  that  it  was  “  stem  but  just.”  Four  i 

years  later  Nitti,  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  and  repented,  wrote  :  I 

“  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  broke  all  the  pledges  that  had  been  -- 

given,  and  introduced  new  forms  of  domination  and  strife  into  ,, 

modern  history  by  adopting  a  series  of  measures  which  could 
have  no  other  object  than  that  of  strangling  Germany.”  Ten  ;; 
years  later  Stresemann,  a  dying  man,  pleaded  at  the  Hague  i; 
Conference :  “If  you  would  make  one  concession  I  could  save  t 
my  country.”  Audibly,  a  British  delegate  muttered :  “  Why  | 
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o-  I  doesn’t  some  German  bring  his  fist  down  on  the  table?”  Then 

;ht  I  Hitler  appeared,  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table — not  pleading 

ay  j  for  concessions,  but  demanding  justice.  Now  we  are  at  war 

ih-  .  again,  this  time  to  rectify  the  awful  injustices  for  which  he  is 

eir  responsible. 

How  can  we  break  through  this  tragic  circle?  It  is  dis- 
I’s  quieting  that  even  now  so  many  Christians  are  pinning  their 

)ly  faith  to  what  the  world  calls  justice — that  justice  of  which  the 

5re  New  Testament  knows  nothing,  that  justice  that  has  so  often 

. —  i  failed  us.  “If  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,  that  in  the 

1  a  {  course  of  justice  none  of  us  would  see  salvation.”  Christian 

;he  I  justice,  as  Coleridge  perceived,  is  always  "personal,”  aiming  at 

lat  1  the  redemption  of  the  evil-doer,  at  reconciliation,  at  the  peace 

lan  j  that  is  guaranteed  not  by  force  of  arms  but  by  the  power  of 

to  |i  indwelling  love.  If  it  looks  to  the  past,  it  is  not  to  the  offences 

m,  j  of  the  past,  but  to  the  things  that  have  fostered  the  spirit  in 

jld  I  which  offences  occur;  and  its  concern  is  never  to  avenge  the 

He  past  but  always  to  fashion  a  fairer  future.  We  are  told  that  on 

od,  the  North-West  Frontier  to-day  roads  are  being  cut  over  the 

mg  mountains,  rivers  are  being  bridged,  the  tribesmen  are  being 

tiat  trained  in  the  art  of  agriculture;  that  they  may  no  longer  rely 

im  on  robbery  for  food,  but  may  learn  to  trade  with  each  other, 

e.”  r  to  trust  each  other,  to  love  each  other.  That  is  peace-making  in 

ed,  t  the  spirit  of  Christian  justice.  There  has  been  all  too  little  of 

ley  t  it  in  India,  or  in  Europe.  It  is  for  that,  that  Christians  must 

stand,  that  quiet,  patient  effort  to  soften  enmity,  to  dispel  sus- 
rtn  picion,  to  create  trust;  loving  their  enemies,  doing  them  good, 

ice  despairing  of  no  man.  We  shall  hear  much  in  the  next  few 

ite,  months  of  Leagues  and  Pacts,  and  plans  for  the  resettlement  of 

ice,  Europe.  If  they  are  designed,  as  the  League  of  Nations  largely 

ion  was,  to  establish  security  rather  than  to  effect  reconciliation,  to 

of  I  punish  or  to  restrain  rather  than  to  help  and  to  appease,  they 

ing  will  fail,  and  our  children  will  pay  the  price  of  our  failure.  It 

fcred  '  is  not  for  Christians  to  echo  the  watchwords  of  the  hour,  to 

ere  follow  blindly  in  the  steps  of  politicians,  ready  enough,  when 

;ain  ,  their  own  ends  have  been  achieved,  to  cry  Peace,  where  there  is 

)est  no  peace.  The  Christian  ethic,  we  are  often  told,  springs  from 

our  I  the  Christian  Evangel.  Then  let  us  be  clear  what  the  Christian 

te  :  I  Evangel  is,  for  most  of  our  errors  are  the  effect  of  our  imperfect 

een  understanding  of  it. 

into  rj  There  is  but  One  who  can  deliver  Europe.  “  Ye  are  come 

luld  j;  unto  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant;  and  to  the  blood 

Fen  g  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.” 

gue  y  It  is  for  Christians  to  follow  Him.  It  is  their  part  to  bring  His 

ave  I  healing  spirit  to  bear  on  this  sad  world,  judging  the  present, 

l^hy  I  planning  the  future,  in  the  light  that  streams  from  His  Cross. 

I  H.  Ingli  James. 


Jesus  and  Internationalism. 

The  international  character  of  the  Christian  faith  is  clearly 
manifest  in  these  latter  days,  the  influence  of  modem 
missions  has  swept  aside  all  barriers  of  colour,  race  or  caste; 
the  Church  has  accepted  the  truth  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
preached  unto  all  peoples.  Whatever  of  good  may  be  claimed  for 
the  spirit  of  nationalism,  and  it  still  has  its  advocates  in  every 
land,  the  form  of  nationalism  which  has  raised  its  head  in  modem 
times,  with  its  religion  of  soil  and  race,  and  its  doctrine  of  the 
totalitarian  State,  has  shocked  the  conscience  of  the  world  with 
its  sadistic  cruelties  and  oppressions.  The  clash  between 
Christianity  and  nationalism  soon  becomes  apparent  in  any 
country  where  the  latter  becomes  rampant,  the  ideals  of  inter¬ 
nationalism  and  the  hope  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  peoples  are 
fundamental  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world. 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  this  international 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  a  growth  and  development  of  later  times 
or  whether  it  can  be  traced  back  to  its  founder  and  derive  its 
authority  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  It  really  means  for  us 
the  issue  as  to  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  the  adequate  and  all- 
sufficient  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  present  time,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  world  to-day  lies  in  the 
solution  of  this  international  problem.  Was  the  vision  and 
mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  international  in  its  scope,  or  was 
He  a  prophet  unto  His  own  people  only,  confined  by  the  limits 
of  His  own  race  and  land? 

The  opening  years  of  the  20th  century  witnessed  a  movement 
in  Christian  thought  which,  in  an  attempt  to  get  back  to  the 
Jesus  of  history,  proceeded  to  eliminate  from  the  Gospel  all  that 
had  grown  about  the  person  of  our  Lord  during  the  centuries, 
the  accretions  of  tradition  and  the  additions  from  legend  and 
superstition.  The  result  was  rather  disconcerting :  the  pale  and 
rather  anaemic  shadow  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  was  a  child  of  His 
own  generation,  with  all  its  narrow  nationalism  and  human 
limitations.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  writes  :  “  There  was  a  danger 
that  we  should  offer  a  Jesus  who  was  too  small,  because  we 
had  forced  Him  into  conformity  with  our  human  standards  and 
human  psychology.  To  see  that  we  had  only  to  read  the  lives 
of  Jesus  written  since  the  ’sixties,  and  notice  what  they  have 
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made  of  the  great  and  imperious  sayings  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  greatest  sayings  are  found  lying  in  a  comer  like  explosive 
shells  from  which  the  charges  have  been  removed.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus  belonged  to  a  race  whose 
nationalism  was  more  intense  probably  than  that  of  any  people 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  at  the  time  when  Jesus  was  bom 
the  spirit  of  racialism  among  the  Jews  was  at  fever-heat,  because 
of  the  oppressions  which  they  had  suffered.  There  is  nothing 
so  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  feeling  of  nationalism  as  some 
wrong;  we  have  an  instance  of  this  in  Europe  to-day.  Revolt 
was  in  the  air  in  our  Lord’s  time,  frequent  insurrections  occurred, 
members  of  the  extremist  party — the  Zealots — found  a  place 
among  our  Lord’s  following,  the  hope  of  national  deliverance 
played  a  part  in  many  who  attached  themselves  to  Him.  How 
far  did  Jesus  Himself  participate  in  this  nationalistic  feeling? 
There  are  utterances  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  savouring  somewhat  of  a  nationalistic 
spirit,  the  outstanding  example  is  in  His  words  to  the  Syro- 
phoenician  woman :  “  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,”  a  saying  which  one  cannot  but  feel  has 
been  given  altogether  undue  weight  and  prominence.  Again, 
when  Jesus  sent  the  twelve  disciples  out  two  by  two,  He  said : 
“  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans  enter  ye  not.  But  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.”  It  must  be  noted  that  the  Gospel  which 
records  these  sayings,  with  their  distinct  racial  bias,  is  that  of 
Matthew,  which  was  written  for  the  Christians  in  Jemsalem; 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  synoptics  provide  an  interesting 
contrast.  One  cannot  but  recall  that  Jesus  Himself  exercised 
a  considerable  part  of  His  ministry  in  Samaria  and  the  borders 
of  Sidon. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  held  by  many  that 
Jesus  had  no  vision  beyond  the  borders  of  His  own  country. 
Professor  Hamack,  in  his  Expansion  of  Christianity,  speaking 
of  the  apostles’  first  missions  to  the  Gentiles,  actually  says  :  ”  The 
early  disciples  entered  on  a  career  which  their  Lord  and  Master 
never  taught  them.”  This  view  seems  to  conceive  of  Jesus  as 
entirely  confined  to  the  limits  of  His  own  race. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  international  view  of 
Christianity  is  derived  from  the  New  Testament.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  which  was  preached  by  Paul 
was  no  narrow  gospel  of  racialism,  but  a  world-wide  message. 
To  the  Ephesians  he  writes :  “  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given  that  I  should  preach  among 
the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.”  “That  the 
Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  par- 
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takers  of  His  promises  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel.”  In  his  letter  to  i 
Colossians  he  says :  “  There  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circum-  I 
cision  nor  uncircumcision.  Barbarian,  Sc)^hian,  bond  nor  free;  f 
but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.”  It  is  inconceivable  that  Paul,  who  ; 
had  renounced  his  pride  of  birth,  his  position  and  advantage 
among  his  own  people  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  should  ever 
give  his  allegiance  to  one  who  was  less  than  the  Lord  and  ]\ 
Saviour  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  earliest  written  | 
references  to  the  life  of  Jesus  are  those  we  find  in  the  epistles  \\ 
of  St.  Paul,  antedating  the  Gospels  by  many  years,  although  there  t 
undoubtedly  existed  a  Gospel  either  in  written  form  or  oral  j 
tradition  in  the  early  Church;  but  of  our  available  written  [ 
resources  Paul’s  letters  are  the  earliest,  and  there  we  find  a  Jesus  J 
Christ  who  is  Lord  and  Saviour  of  all  mankind,  a  universal  and  | 
international  Jesus.  I 

There  are  evidences  in  the  four  Gospels  that  are  in  perfect  'I 
harmony  with  the  Christ  of  Paul’s  letters.  It  is  to  be  expected  j 
that  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  national  feeling  there  should  be  [ 
some  things  that  seem  to  lend  colour  to  the  idea  of  a  national  | 
Saviour,  yet  the  larger  vision  is  not  entirely  obscured.  There 
are  windows  that  open  to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  greater 
Christ.  One  of  the  earliest  stories  of  Jesus  in  Luke’s  Gospel  is  | 
the  account  of  the  visit  to  Nazareth  and  the  teaching  in  the  I 
synagogue.  In  this  Jesus  mentions  that  in  the  Old  Testament  | 
two  who  were  blessed  by  the  prophets  of  old  were  not  Israelites  j 
but  were  Gentiles,  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  and  L 
Naaman  the  Syrian.  There  were  many  widows  and  lepers  in  I 
Israel,  but  it  was  to  the  Gentiles  the  blessing  of  God  was  given.  | 
The  significance  of  Jesus’  words  was  swiftly  apprehended  by 
His  hearers,  and  they  rose  up  in  wrath  to  destroy  Him.  His 
wider  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  thus  quite  early  in  His 
mission  kindled  resentment  amongst  the  Jews,  and  later  was 
to  bring  about  His  death. 

Again,  towards  the  end  of  His  life  Jesus  was  challenged 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  to  show  them  some  sign 
to  justify  the  strange  course  He  was  pursuing.  The  sign  He 
gave  them  was  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  understand  what  Jesus  meant  by  this 
sign  if  it  really  represents  the  purpose  of  His  mission.  The 
synoptic  gospels  show  some  variance  here.  Matthew,  with  his 
nationalistic  bias,  seeks  to  find  the  meaning  of  Jonah  in  the 
prophet’s  experience  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  comparing  it  to 
the  burial  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Luke  mentions  only 
that  the  men  of  Nineveh  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 
The  Book  of  Jonah  is  one  of  the  least  understood  of  all  in  the 
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fold  Testament.  It  has  been  obscured  by  controversy  about  the 
big  fish,  but  to  a  dispassionate  judgrnent  it  stands  at  the  highest 
peak  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  with  its  wide  scope  and  great 
;  missionary  purpose.  The  Divine  mercy  extended  to  a  great 
I  heathen  city.  “  Should  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city 
wherein  are  more  than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand,  and  also 
much  cattle?” 

Jesus  selected  this  book,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  mercy 
of  God  to  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  as  typical  of  His  mission  to 
mankind.  How  He  would  delight  in  that  last  phrase  of  the  book  : 
“  And  also  much  cattle.”  He  who  saw  the  Father’s  love  in  His 
f  care  for  bird  and  beast. 

“  I  knew  that  Christ  had  given  me  birth 
,  To  brother  all  the  souls  on  earth; 

And  every  bird,  and  every  beast. 

Should  share  the  crumbs  broke  at  the  feast.” 

i 

[  The  last  piece  of  evidence  is  the  most  important  of  all, 

r  because  it  reveals  the  truth  that  our  Lord  not  only  believed  in 
the  international  character  of  His  mission,  but  that  humanly 
j:  speaking  He  died  for  it.  In  the  last  week  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus 

f  entered  the  Temple  and  drove  out  the  traders  and  money- 

I  changers  from  the  court  of  the  Temple.  The  court  referred  to 

I  was  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  according  to  Jewish  law  and 

I  tradition,  the  Gentile  court  was  not  sacred.  It  was  outside  the 

K  sacred  enclosure,  and  it  was  accepted  as  permissible  to  arrange 

I  this  trading  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  came  up  to  offer 

I  sacrifice.  The  Gentiles  were  not  regarded  by  the  Jews  as 

holding  any  position  of  privilege,  but  Jesus,  by  His  action  in 
cleansing  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  stated  their  claim  as  His 
words  show.  “  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer 
for  all  nations.”  Strangely  enough,  only  the  earliest  Gospel — 
Mark — preserves  the  all-important  words  ”  For  all  nations,”  and 
they  are  the  significant  words,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  chapter  in  Isaiah  from  which  Jesus  quoted. 

“  Also  the  sons  of  the  stranger,  even  them  will  I  bring 
to  my  holy  mountain  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of 
*  prayer.  For  mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer 

for  all  people.” 

The  cleansing  of  the  Gentile  court  was  a  demonstration  of 
the  claims  of  the  Gentiles  to  their  place  in  the  Temple  of  God, 
and  revealed  to  the  Jews  the  international  nature  of  Jesus’  pur- 
j  pose.  His  action  shook  Jerusalem  to  the  depths,  it  precipitated 
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the  plot  of  the  Jewish  leaders  and  goaded  them  to  action,  and  it 
turned  the  popularity  that  Jesus  enjoyed  to  a  sudden  fierce  [ 
hatred.  The  shouts  of  “  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,"  which  I 
had  resounded  on  His  entry  into  Jerusalem,  became  cries  of 
“Away  with  Him.  Crucify  Him.”  Jesus  had  proclaimed  an 
international  ideal  for  which  the  Jewish  people  were  not  pre¬ 
pared.  Jerusalem  concurred  with  the  verdict  of  its  High  Priest : 

“  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not.”  National  expediency  triumphed 
over  the  international  ideal  then,  as  it  has  done  many  times  since, 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  was  the  political  and  human 
cause  of  Jesus’  crucifixion.  It  reveals  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  the  Lord  of  all  peoples,  the  international  Christ. 

“  They  shall  come  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  from  the 
North  and  from  the  South,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  ; 
of  God.”  A  lesser  Christ  than  the  international  Christ  is  not 
big  enough  for  the  need  of  the  world  to-day,  a  smaller  Christ 
than  the  Saviour  of  all  men  is  not  big  enough  for  the  need  of  | 
a  the  humblest  of  the  children  of  men.  Unless  He  is  the  Saviour  ' 

of  ALL  MEN,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  He  is  MY  Saviour?  ”  i 

T.  J.  Whitman.  l 


Elizabethan  Literature. 

The  study  of  literature,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  form  of  travel  ; 

it  enables  us  to  move  about  freely  among  the  minds  of  other 
races.  But  it  enables  us  also  to  move  about  freely  in  time,  so  that 
we  may  become  familiar  not  only  with  the  minds  of  other  races, 
but  with  the  minds  of  other  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  own,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  races. 

“  The  literature  of  a  nation,”  says  Professor  Hudson,  “  is 
not  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  which  happen  to  have 
been  written  in  the  same  tongue  or  within  a  certain  geographical 
area.  It  is  the  progressive  revelation,  age  by  age,  of  that  nation’s 
mind  and  character.”  The  history  of  any  nation’s  literature  is, 
then,  the  record  of  the  unfolding  of  the  peculiar  genius  or  spirit 
of  that  nation,  and  is  supplementary  to  its  history  and  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  it. 

And  so  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  literature 
of  a  people  or  of  an  epoch,  we  need  to  know  something  of  the 
life  behind  it,  by  which  it  is  fed.  How  else  can  we  understand 
the  growth  and  decay  of  literary  tastes  and  fashions,  the  formation 
of  new  schools,  the  changes  in  critical  tastes  and  standards,  the 
decay  of  some  forms  of  literary  expression,  such  as  the  old 
chronicles  or  mediaeval  romances,  and  the  appearance  of  new 
forms,  as  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  novel? 

For  an  explanation  of  all  this  we  must  try  to  see  the  motive 
forces  at  work,  outside  its  literature,  in  the  life  of  the  society 
which  produced  that  literature. 

Literature  and  its  Own  Age. 

The  same  society  produced  “  The  Fairy  Queen,”  ”  Paradise 
Lost,”  “  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  “  The  Deserted  Village,”  “  In 
Memoriam,”  “  The  Absent-Minded  Beggar,”  and  Rupert  Brooke’s 
“  The  Soldier.”  But  the  epoch  which  produced  “  The  Fairy 
Queen  ”  could  obviously  not  have  produced  “  In  Memoriam,” 
and  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  as  well  as  the  personality  of  the 
writer,  differentiates  the  poetry  of  Rupert  Brooke  from  that  of 
Kipling.  Within  an  epoch,  for  example  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
or  in  the  Victorian,  there  may  be  a  rich  variety  of  modes  of 
expression,  poets,  playwrights,  philosophers,  story-tellers  all 
crowding  the  stage  at  the  same  time.  But  within  each  epoch,  the 
writers,  despite  their  individual  differences,  stand  together  as  a 
group,  in  contrast  with  the  groujis  of  writers  of  any  other  epoch. 
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and  show  distinctive  qualities  of  theme,  manner,  spirit  and  treat-  | 
ment,  so  that  the  literature  of  one  epoch  is  marked  off  from  that  j 
of  any  other  by  certain  distinct  and  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  writer,  like  every  other  man,  is  the  citizen  of  his 
age,  and  as  Renan  said,  belongs  to  his  century  and  race. 

We  have  to  remember,  also,  in  studying  the  literature  of  any 
given  epoch,  that  the  age  in  question  grew  out  of  that  which 
preceded  it;  and  that  its  own  spirit  and  ideals  were  never  fixed  i 
or  settled,  but  were  in  a  continuous  state  of  transformation. 

The  Birth  of  Elizabethan  Literature. 

The  period  of  English  literature  loosely  called  “  Elizabethan,” 
related  as  it  is  to  the  medisevalism  which  preceded  it,  and  leading 
to  the  classic  or  Augustan  age  which  followed  it,  has  as  real  a  [ 
unity  as  the  age  of  Pericles  or  that  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio;  i 
and  it  stands  out  clearly  from  every  other  period  in  English  [ 
literature,  richly  productive  of  works  of  every  kind ;  like  a  garden  j 
in  a  favourable  season,  producing  many  flowers  of  such  out¬ 
standing  growth  and  beauty  that  they  attract  every  eye,  but  in 
which  there  are  also  many  smaller  blossoms,  with  a  charm  and 
beauty  of  their  own,  but  which,  for  the  very  reason  of  their 
profusion,  tend  to  pass  unnoticed.  And  this  rich  flowering  grew  i 
quite  naturally  out  of  the  life  of  England,  and  was  an  expression  ' 
of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared. 

At  no  period  of  English  history  has  the  national  feeling  been 
more  deeply  roused,  the  national  spirit  more  buoyant  and  con¬ 
fident  than  during  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  ■ 
this  elation  and  enthusiasm  were  perhaps  the  more  potent  in  ^ 
contrast  to  the  uncertainty  and  disquietude  which  prevailed  at  her  j 
accession.  The  new  outlook  was  brought  about  by  several  factors,  | 
forces  operating  together  to  produce  profound  changes  in  national  [ 
life  and  a  corresponding  lifting  of  the  national  spirit  and  rousing  [ 
of  the  nation’s  soul.  L 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  | 

sixteenth  century,  England  had  been  through  a  period  of  f 

devastating  religious  uncertainty,  with  controversies,  persecutions,  ^ 

and  bitter  antagonisms  such  as  pass  our  comprehension  today;  “ 

but  by  1 570  England  had  made  her  choice,  medijevalism  in  religion  B 

had  passed  for  ever,  the  Reformation  had  taken  place ;  and  when  | 

in  that  year  the  Pope,  Pius  V,  published  a  bull  excom-  | 

municating  Elizabeth  and  the  “  heretics  adhering  unto  her,”  he  f 

merely  fanned  the  flames  of  anti-Romanism  and  of  patriotism  f 

till  they  burned  with  unquenchable  brightness.  England  had  j 

successfully  made  her  first  bid  for  religious  freedom  by  casting  off  i 

the  tyranny  of  Rome.  But  there  were  other  contributing  factors,  f 

She  had  conquered  the  only  foreign  enemy  she  had  to  fear,  and  | 

i 
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had  shown  herself  strong  enough  to  defend  her  shores  from 
invasion;  the  valour  of  her  seamen  had  saved  her  from  the 
“  Invincible  ”  Armada.  The  nation’s  riches  were  increasing,  the 
country  was  prosperous,  and  a  richness  and  display  unknown 
before  came  into  thf.  way  of  living,  owing  partly  to  increase  in 
overseas  trade.  New  lands  were  being  discovered  and  claimed 
for  England,  and  returning  travellers  were  telling  fantastic  tales 
of  uncharted  seas,  and  of  lands  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

On  the  purely  literary  side,  the  Renaissance,  which  had 
already  influenced  other  European  countries,  was  sweeping  its 
culture  into  and  over  England,  and  though  it  came  into  full  flower 
here  later  than  in  more  southern  lands,  its  effects  seemed  to  be 
all  the  richer  for  the  delay,  for  nowhere  else  in  Europe  was  there 
anything  comparable  to  the  quality  and  output  of  the  writers  of 
the  Elizabethan  era.  A  widespread  independence  of  thought,  a 
purer  simpler  faith,  a  deep  religious  earnestness,  great  vigour  of 
imagination,  a  burning  jubilant  patriotism,  all  these  are  reflected 
in  the  literary  out-pourings  of  the  time,  the  lusty  spirit  of  the 
age  producing  new  literary  forms,  lyrics,  sonnets,  pastorals, 
religious  and  metaphysical  poems,  and,  supreme  among  them  all, 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Elizabethan  Drama. 

Few  events  in  our  literary  history  are  so  startling  as  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  nothing  in  our  literary 
history  compares  with  the  dramatist  who,  once  he  has  moved  out 
of  the  orbit  of  the  drama  of  his  time,  sweeps  into  his  own  vast 
and  unretuming  curve.  The  middle  ages,  at  this  period,  were  fast 
receding,  the  discovery  of  new  territories  and  of  new  worlds  of 
knowledge  was  stirring  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  more  than 
ever  before  knowledge  of  the  life  of  man  on  earth  and  visions 
of  his  greater  destiny  were  influencing  men’s  minds,  and  this 
intense  interest  in  the  life  of  men  found  its  freest  artistic 
expression  in  the  drama.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare  reveal  a  new 
poetic  expression  in  the  perfected  blank  verse,  a  new  philosophy 
of  tragedy,  a  new  dramatic  technique,  a  new  world  of  characters. 
And  because  of  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  dramatist  to  take  humanity  for  his  province,  and 
to  create  characters  which  are  universal,  his  contemporary 
dramatists,  conforming  more  to  the  manners  of  the  time  and 
therefore  dated  and  stylised,  have  not  the  popularity  and  interest 
which  some  of  them  deserve;  for  example,  Christopher  Marlowe 
with  his  “  Tamburlaine,”  “  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,” 
“  The  Jew  of  Malta,”  “  Edward  II,”  and  “  Hero  and  Leander  ”  : 
and  Ben  Jonson  with  his  “  Everyman  in  his  Humour,”  “  The 
Alchemist,”  “  Volpone  and  the  Fox.”  Of  the  minor  dramatists. 
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two  of  the  best  known  were  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  jointly 
responsible  for  a  number  of  plays,  the  most  read  to-day  being 
“  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.”  Beaumont’s  premature 
death  in  1616,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  probably  deprived  us  of 
great  things.  He  was  himself  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
about  which  he  had  written  : 

On  the  Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mortality,  behold  and  fear, 

What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here! 

Think  how  many  royal  bones 
Sleep  within  this  heap  of  stones; 

Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands. 

Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands. 

Where  from  their  pulpits  sealed  with  dust 
They  preach,  “  In  greatness  is  no  trust.” 

Here’s  an  acre  sown  indeed 
With  the  richest  royallest  seed 
That  the  earth  did  e’er  suck  in 
Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin ; 

Here  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried 
“  Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died.” 

Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 

Dropt  from  the  ruin’d  sides  of  kings : 

Here’s  a  world  of  pomp  and  state 
Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 

Francis  Beaumont  (1584-1616). 

Apart  from  the  drama,  the  chief  manifestation  of  the  literary 
impulse  of  the  period  was  in  the  realm  of  poetry;  and  the  poetic 
impulse  manifested  itself  in  many  forms,  the  lyric,  the  sonnet, 
the  pastoral  and  religious  and  metaphysical  poems,  all  flourishing 
over  a  long  period. 

Elizabethan  Lyrics. 

Many  of  the  most  charming  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
are  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  the  period,  and  especially  in  those 
of  Shakespeare.  “  Oh,  Mistress  Mine,  where  are  you  roaming,” 
“  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,”  “  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,” 
“  I  know  a  bank,”  and  many  others  are  so  well  known  that  they 
need  only  to  be  referred  to  here.  Not  so  well  known  is  the 
extract  from  “  Hero  and  Leander  ”  beginning,  “  It  lies  not  in  our 
power  to  love  or  hate,”  and  ending  with  the  couplet : 

Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight ; 

Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? 

The  last  line  is  often  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  and  it  does 
appear  in  “  As  You  Like  It  ”  where  Phoebe,  after  her  encounter 
with  Rosalind  in  masculine  attire,  says : 

Dead  Shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might. 

Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? 
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But  here  Shakespeare  is  quoting  his  friend  and  contemporary 
Marlowe. 

The  finest  lyrics  in  the  plays  were  probably  inserted  to 
overcome  the  limitations  of  the  Elizabethan  stage :  and  they  are 
best  read  in  their  setting.  The  action  is  interrupted,  and  they 
seize  the  dominant  emotion  of  the  scene,  dally  with  it,  and 
relieve  it. 

Next  to  .Elizabethan  drama,  Elizabethan  song  is,  as  has  been 
said,  the  most  characteristic  literary  product  of  the  age.  And, 
as  well  as  in  the  plays,  the  lyrics  are  found  scattered  through  the 
volumes  of  poetry  of  a  different  order,  or  in  the  Miscellanies  and 
Song  Books  of  which  so  many  were  published  during  the  period ; 
for  most  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  at  some  time  wrote  lyrical 
verse.  If  we  look  in  the  Elizabethan  lyric  for  the  kind  of  feeling 
which  Burns  and  Shelley  poured  into  song,  we  shall  at  first  be 
disappointed.  The  older  poetry  was  often  less  impassioned,  less 
personal.  It  gives  us  less  of  the  feeling  of  a  singer  pouring  out 
his  soul  in  a  song.  But  it  gives  a  unique  display  of  a  number 
of  skilled  craftsmen  taking  great  joy  in  their  work,  in  the  beating 
out  of  a  rhythm,  in  the  designing  of  a  motive  or  of  contrasted 
motives,  or  the  building  of  a  stanza.  The  result  is  a  wonderful 
fertility  of  lyrical  pattern,  a  wonderfully  diffused  power  of  lyrical 
execution.  An  Elizabethan  lyric  lately  reset  to  music  has  jjeen 
very  popular  for  the  last  few  years.  It  is  taken  from  Thomas 
Ford’s  “  Music  of  Sundry  Kinds,”  1607,  the  first  well-known 
stanza  being : 

There  is  a  lady  sweet  and  kind, 

Was  never  face  so  pleased  my  mind; 

I  did  but  see  her  passing  by, 

And  yet  I  love  her  till  I  die. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  hero  of  Zutphen,  whose  life  story  and 
chivalry  in  death  enrich  the  pages  of  our  history  books,  left  many 
poems  of  a  subtle  and  delicate  charm,  among  them  the  well-known 
lyric  beginning : 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

By  just  exchange  one  for  another  given; 

I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss. 

There  never  was  a  better  bargain  driven : 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

Other  Elizabethan  lyrics  include  those  of  Greene,  Lodge, 
Drayton,  Campion,  Ben  Jonson  and  John  Donne.  Most  of  them 
are  impersonal  in  character  and  full  of  objective  idealism,  and 
most  reveal  an  extreme  lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  great 
vivacity,  and  brilliant  fancy,  and  much  conventionality  of  theme. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  ”  new  learning  ”  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in 
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England.  There  was  at  that  time  no  native  literary  tradition,  no 
good  available  English  models,  and  our  writers,  with  commendable 
humility,  often  turned  to  the  classics  for  guidance.  And  at  first 
English  poetry  was  experimental  and  imitative,  even  oppressed 
and  retarded,  and  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  century  that  the 
literary  impulse  freed  itself  from  foreign  influence  and  that 
Elizabethan  poetry  reached  the  height  of  its  glory. 

Introduction  of  the  Sonnet. 

The  sonnet  was  introduced  into  England  by  Wyatt,  but  it 
soon  took  on  a  new  and  purely  English  character.  Shakespeaie 
broke  entirely  with  the  Italian  model  which  consisted  of  an 
octave  and  sestet,  the  crisis  coinciding  as  a  rule  with  the  change 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  evolved  the  sonnet  consisting  of 
three  quatrains,  and  a  closing  couplet  for  emotional  and  melodic 
climax.  Shakespeare  composed  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty 
of  these  poems,  in  addition  to  his  other  vast  output ;  it  has  been 
said  by  critics  that  his  sonnets  were  his  mode  of  taking  literary 
exercise.  But  they  cannot  be  dismissed  like  that.  Lovely  lines 
of  poetry  are  scattered  throughout  them  and  some  attain  great 
perfection.  We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  “True  Love” 
beginning : 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediment. 

And  we  find,  surely,  more  than  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  in  : 

Remembrance. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time’s  waste ; 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death’s  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love’s  long-since-cancell’d  woe, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish’d  sight. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o’er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before ; 

— But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 

W.  Shakespeare. 

Between  the  years  1591  and  1597  many  sonnet-books  were 
published ;  Edmund  Spenser  published  a  set  of  eighty-eight  under 
the  title  Amoretti ;  other  series  were  published  by  Daniel, 
Constable,  Lodge,  Barnes  and  Drayton.  Drayton’s  “  Since  there’s 
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no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part,”  is  one  of  the  finest  sonnets, 
magnificent  in  its  restrained  passion,  and  perfect  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  beautifully  balanced  diction.  Michael  Drayton  (1563-1631), 
author  also  of  the  familiar  “  Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France,” 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Elizabethans.  Samuel  Daniel 
(1562-1619),  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  writers  of  the 
period;  there  are  in  his  works  magnificent  passages,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  serenity  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  man  in  his  epistle 
to  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  beautiful  lines  as  when 
he  invokes  Apollo : 

O  clear-eyed  Rector  of  the  holy  hill. 

He  wrote  a  good  deal  of  historical  verse,  some  in  epic  form, 
and  many  sonnets.  Here  is  one  from  the  series  to  “  Delia  ”  : 

Then  and  Now. 

When  men  shall  find  thy  flower,  thy  glory,  pass. 

And  thou,  with  careful  brow  sitting  alone, 

Received  hast  this  message  from  thy  glass. 

That  tells  the  truth  and  says  that  all  is  gone; 

Fresh  shalt  thou  see  in  me  the  wounds  thou  madest. 

Though  spent  thy  flame,  in  me  the  heat  remaining ; 

I  that  have  loved  thee  thus  before  thou  fadest. 

My  faith  shall  wax  when  thou  art  in  thy  waning. 

The  world  shall  find  this  miracle  in  me. 

That  fire  can  burn  when  all  the  matter’s  spent ; 

Then  what  my  faith  hath  been,  thyself  shall  see. 

And  that  thou  wast  unkind,  thou  mayst  repent 
Thou  mayst  repent  that  thou  hast  scorned  my  tears, 

When  winter  snows  upon  thy  sable  hairs. 

Daniel  was  still  enjoying  a  poetical  prestige  in  the  eighteenth 
century  when  so  little  Elizabethan  literature  was  being  read,  and 
later  he  was  warmly  praised  by  Charles  Lamb  and  by  Coleridge. 
He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  study  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  He  is  wanting 
in  fire  and  passion,  but  in  scholarly  grace  and  tender  mournful 
reverie  he  is  pre-eminent.  An  echo  of  this  tender  reverie  is  found 
in  Yeats’  “  When  you  are  old  and  grey  and  full  of  sleep,”  very 
reminiscent  of  Daniel’s  “  Then  and  Now.” 

Religious  and  Metaphysical  Poetry. 

The  stupendousness  of  the  religious  changes  brought  about 
by  the  English  Reformation  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
literature  of  the  period.  At  no  time  in  history  has  the  national 
conscience  been  so  alive.  For  a  long  time  before  the  religious 
settlement  under  Elizabeth,  men  had  been  willing  to  die  for  their 
faith,  and  for  the  new  vision  vouchsafed  to  them,  and  those  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers  who  had  not  themselves  witnessed  the 
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tortures  and  persecutions,  were  near  enough  to  them  in  time  to 
know  about  them  at  first  hand  and  to  be  influenced  by  them. 
And  the  long  controversies  had  quickened  men’s  minds,  had 
roused  men’s  enthusiasms  and  fixed  their  lc>  alties. 

The  break  with  Rome  brought  a  religious  freedom  unknown 
before,  and  as  never  before  Englishmen  began  to  have  a  sense  * 
of  a  living  God  to  whom  they  had  personal  access.  And  this  God 
seemed  to  be  on  their  side.  Had  he  not  answered  the  petition  j 
inserted  in  their  new  Prayer  Book,  when,  in  answer  to  the  [ 
invocation  of  the  priest  “  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord,”  they  , 
responded  “  Because  there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us.  but  ; 
only  Thou,  O  Lord  ”  '? 

All  this  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  the  period,  and  it  has  t 
been  said  that  the  new  church  became  the  nursing  mother  of  [ 
English  prose,  and  trained  it  more  than  any  single  influence.  [ 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  the  Elizabethan  compromise,  on 
which  religious  matters  rested,  began  to  break  down,  and  i 
Calvinistic  puritanism  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Most  of  the  [ 
controversy  was  academic,  as  for  example  with  regard  to  vest-  [ 
ments  and  episcopacy,  and,  enshrined  in  the  prose  writings  of  the 
time,  persisted  well  into  the  seventeenth  century.  But  religious 
influence  is  very  marked  in  the  poetry  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
period.  Ben  Jonson  was  affected  by  it,  and  we  find  him  writing : 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree  j 

In  bulk  doth  make  man  better  be : 

in  striking  contrast  to  his  lyric  beginning ;  t 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  dressed  f 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast, 

charming  in  sentiment  as  the  latter  is.  But  we  see  this  influence 
most  in  the  work  of  John  Donne  (1573-1631),  one  of  the  greater 
poets  of  the  nation.  Carew’s  celebrated  epitaph  hailed  him  as  a  i 
king : 

Who  ruled  as  he  thought  fit 
The  universal  monarchy  of  wit. 

His  love  poetry  is  some  of  the  finest  of  the  period,  less  conven¬ 
tionalised  than  that  of  his  contemporaries.  He  runs  through 
mood  after  mood,  and  sometimes  expresses  a  universal  feeling, 
as  in  the  poem  beginning :  ' 

I  wonder,  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I  1 

Did  till  we  loved.  | 

He  was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  became  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  religion  on  its  intellectual  side,  and  plunged  into  the 
controversy  between  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches.  He 
joined  the  latter,  became  a  royal  chaplain,  was  appointed 
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preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  later  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  One 
of  his  finest  sonnets  is  on  Death : 

Death,  be  not  proud,  though  some  have  called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so; 

For  those  whom  thou  think’st  thou  dost  overthrow 
Die  not,  poor  Death,  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill  me. 

From  Rest  and  Sleep,  which  but  thy  picture  be. 

Much  pleasure :  then  from  thee  much  more  must  flow ; 

And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go, — 

Rest  of  their  bones,  and  soul’s  delivery ! 

Thou’rt  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings,  and  desperate  men. 

And  dost  with  poison,  war,  and  sickness  dwell, 

And  poppy  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as  well. 

And  better  than  thy  stroke.  Why  swell’st  thou  then? 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally. 

And  Death  shall  be  no  more ;  Death,  thou  shalt  die. 

George  Herbert  (1593-1633)  was  one  of  the  sincerest  and 
most  deeply  spiritual  of  the  religious  w’riters  of  the  period, 
though  not  comparable  with  Donne  as  a  great  poet.  Izaak 
Walton  said  of  him  that  “  he  sang  on  earth  such  hymns  and 
anthems  as  he  and  the  angels  and  Mr.  Ferrar  now  sing  in 
heaven.”  And  his  songs  are  still  being  sung  on  earth.  Who 
does  not  know  his ; 

Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

In  all  things  Thee  to  see, 

And  what  I  do  in  anything 
To  do  it  as  for  thee. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
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A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine; 

Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 
That  tumeth  all  to  gold. 

For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own 
Cannot  for  less  be  told. 
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But  most  loved  of  all  his  poems,  probably,  is  “  The  Gifts  of 
God,”  in  some  anthologies  called  ”  The  Pulley  ” ; 

When  God  at  first  made  man. 

Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by ; 

Let  us  (said  He)  pour  on  him  all  we  can : 

Let  the  world’s  riches,  which  dispersed  lie, 

Contract  into  a  span. 

So  strength  first  made  a  way ; 

Then  beauty  flow’d,  then  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure : 

When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 

Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  His  treasure. 

Rest  m  the  bottom  lay. 
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For  if  I  should  (said  He) 

Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creature, 

He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me, 

And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature ; 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest, 

But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness  : 

Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least. 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast. 

Of  the  other  religious  poems  of  the  period,  the  best  known  to-day 
is  probably  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  “  Character  of  a  Happy  Life  ”  : 

How  happy  is  he  born  or  taught 
That  serveth  not  another’s  will; 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought. 

And  simple  truth  his  highest  skill  I 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death; 

Untied  unto  the  world  with  care 
Of  princely  love  or  vulgar  breath; 

*  *  *  * 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 

Who  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend; 

— This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 

And  having  nothing  yet  hath  all. 

Wotton  was  born  in  1568,  and  we  have  recently,  on  December 
5th,  1939,  celebrated  the  tercentenary  of  his  death. 

The  Translators  :  The  Authorised  Version. 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  resurrection 
of  the  Classics,  and  the  opening  of  the  treasure  house  of  Italian 
literature.  There  were  hosts  of  translators  during  the  Elizabethan 
era,  headed  by  the  Queen  herself,  who  is  said  to  have  translated 
from  Plutarch  and  Horace.  But  in  an  age  of  great  translations, 
the  greatest  of  all  was,  of  course,  our  own  Authorised  Version 
of  the  Bible.  Published  in  1611,  it  is  interesting  to  think  that 
Shakespeare  lived  for  five  years  after  its  first  appearance,  and 
probably  read  it  in  its  first  edition.  But  though,  historically,  its 
place  in  litA'aturc  is  in  this  epoch,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  incomparable  form  and  superlative  beauty  of  its  language 
to  the  “  grand  style  that  was  in  the  air.”  Many  reasons  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article  contributed  to  its  perfection.  Translations 
leading  finally  to  the  Authorised  Version  had  been  made  over 
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a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  and  probably  to  Tyndale,  who  sealed 
his  work  with  his  blood,  we  owe,  more  than  to  any  other,  the 
Bible  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Tyndale’s  boast  that  he  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  boy  who  drove  the  plough  to  know  more  of 
Scripture  than  the  Popes  had  hitherto  known  was  no  idle  one.  The 
people  learned  to  read  on  purpose  to  study  the  Bible ;  they  stayed 
up  all  night  to  peruse  it;  and  since  the  publication  of  the 
Authorised  Version  its  language  has  pervaded  the  whole  of  our 
literature. 

No  Anthology  is  perfect,  somebody’s  favourite  is  always  left 
out.  And  the  omissions  in  the  above  brief  survey  are  glaring. 
Edmund  Spenser,  for  instance,  whose  epitaph  in  Westminster 
Abbey  names  him  as  the  “  Prince  of  Poets  in  his  time,  whose 
divine  spirit  needs  no  other  witness  than  the  works  he  left  behind 
him,”  has  been  merely  referred  to.  We  have,  in  fact,  but  skimmed 
the  surface  and  done  the  barest  justice  to  a  few  of  the  names 
that  crowd  the  records  of  the  period.  And  we  could  not  hope  to 
do  more.  We  could  only  hope  to  re-capture  something  of  the 
spirit  of  a  glorious  age,  and  to  realise  again  something  of  its 
greatness  and  significance. 

E.  Webb  Samuel. 


The  Hour  and  its  Need,  by  William  Paton,  D.D.  (Is.) 

Should  Missions  Go  On?,  by  Basil  Mathews,  and 
Chinese  Christians  Face  Their  War,  by  Stanley  H.  Dixon. 
Wartime  Pamphlets  Nos.  1  and  2  (3d.  each). 

The  Carey  Press  should  be  congratulated  on  the  prompt 
publication  of  these  booklets.  They  are  of  value  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  continuance  of  missionary  work  in  this 
time  of  war. 


The  Pastoral  Office — 

A  Comparative  Study. 

WE  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  concerned 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  individual  men  and  women.  It 
is  worth  reminding  ourselves  that  this  pastoral  concern  for 
individuals  has  a  long  and  interesting  history.  The  State  religions 
of  Greece  and  Rome  did  not  conceive  of  the  individual  as  a 
personality  in  need  of  spiritual  guidance  and  help.  Their  devotees 
in  turn  did  not  think  of  the  priest  who  conducted  the  temple 
rites  as  a  person  to  whom  one  could  go  for  spiritual  direction 
or  enlightenment.  “  In  no  case  did  they  [the  priests  of  Greece] 
regard  themselves  as  having  any  teaching  or  pastoral  mission.”^ 
The  priest  might  indeed  be  a  sceptic,  or  even  a  libertine,  and  yet 
not  be  considered  unfit  for  his  high  office ;  since  the  business  of 
religion,  as  Dill  has  pointed  out,  was  “  to  avert  the  anger  or  win 
the  favour  of  dim,  unearthly  powers,  it  was  not  primarily  to 
purify  or  elevate  the  soul.” 

In  course  of  time,  however,  the  need  for  personal  spiritual 
direction  made  itself  felt,  partly  no  doubt  because  of  the  larger 
place  that  suffering  and  uncertainty  came  to  have  in  the  pattern 
of  Roman  life  as  the  difficulties  of  the  Empire  increased;  and 
from  the  second  century  B.C.  it  became  the  custom,  in  wealthy 
Roman  families,  to  include  in  the  personnel  of  the  household  a 
philosopher  who  acted  as  spiritual  director.  His  work  was  to 
give  instruction  on  the  art  of  living,  to  furnish  guidance  at  times 
of  crisis,  to  discuss  religious  questions,  and,  with  the  approach 
of  death,  to  fortify  the  soul  for  its  last  journey.  The  Empress 
Livia  sought  comfort  on  the  death  of  Drusus  from  Augustus’s 
director,  Areus.  Better  known  are  the  ministries  of  distinguished 
philosophers  like  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  who  were  much  sought 
after  as  spiritual  counsellors.  Such  men  felt  the  need  for  the 
reformation  of  human  nature,  and  to  this  end  they  encouraged 
the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  inculcated  the  necessity  for  self- 
discipline.  They  sought  to  help  men  to  find  God.  It  is  to  Seneca 
that  we  owe  the  saying  so  reminiscent  of  the  teaching  of  Christ : 
“  The  mind,  unless  it  is  pure  and  holy,  cannot  apprehend  God.” 
Epictetus  reveals  the  pastoral  concern  of  these  philosopher  priests 
in  a  passage  in  which  he  unveils  his  own  sense  of  a  mission  to 
^  Lecky,  Hist,  of  European  Morals,  i.  p.  24. 
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minister  to  wounded  souls :  “  The  school  of  a  philosopher  i«  a 
surgery.  You  ought  not  to  go  out  of  it  with  pleasure,  but  with 
pain,  for  you  come  there  diseased.”  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  ministries  were  directed  to  a  very  small  section  of  society. 
At  this  stage  Stoicism  was  a  religion  for  the  educated  classes 
first  and  last.  Seneca’s  clientele  was  drawn  from  men  of  wealth 
and  social  rank.  Warde  Fowler  has  pointed  out  that  the  average 
Roman  statesman  regarded  the  lower  classes  of  the  population 
with  disdain,  and  though  Cicero  might,  in  an  expansive  mood, 
write ;  “  Nature  has  inclined  us  to  love  men,  for  this  is  the 
foundation  of  all  law,”  such  noble  sentiments  could  not  endure 
close  contact  with  the  working-class  elements  of  Roman  life.  It 
was  Cicero  who  also  wrote  :  “  The  work  of  all  artisans  is  sordid ; 
there  can  be  nothing  honourable  in  a  workshop.  All  gains  made 
by  hired  labourers  are  dishonourable  and  base  .  .  .  with  them  the 
very  gain  itself  does  but  increase  the  slavishness  of  the  work.” 
The  presence  of  slavery  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  structure 
of  Roman  society  was  an  additional  factor  which  led  to  the 
hardening  of  men’s  hearts  in  their  social  relationships.  This 
earlier  eclectic  Stoicism  was  later  succeeded  by  a  popular  Stoic 
;  movement,  contemporary  with  the  early  Christian  Church,  which 

I  was  inspired  by  a  considerable  pastoral  concern,  though  its  chief 
weapon  was  the  preaching  ministry  exercised  by  its  street 
preachers.  It  called  the  masses  of  men  to  a  higher  standard  of 
life,  and  among  its  leaders  and  street  preachers  were  not  only 
men  of  distinction  like  Musonius,  who  taught  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  gentleness  to  wrongdoers,  chastity  in  men  and  women, 
but  ”  the  rush  of  porters  and  smiths  and  carpenters  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Cynic  friars,”  who  were  often  “  men  of  unkempt 
beard  and  ragged  cloak.”  These  fervent  preachers  of  a  higher 
life  saw  their  ministry  in  a  pastoral  light :  “  The  Cynic  is  the 
I  father  of  all  men,  the  men  are  his  sons,  the  women  his  daughters.” 
Many  of  these  precursors  of  the  modem  Salvation  Army  later 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  early  Christian  monks  and  ascetics. 

So  far  as  the  generality  of  people  were  concerned,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  State  cults,  lacking  as  they  did  any  message 
for  the  individual  as  such,  fell  into  an  increasing  decay,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  zealous  attempts  of  Augustus  to  revive  them.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  new  wine  fermenting  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
bursting  the  bottles  of  conventional  habits  of  thought  and 
practice.  It  was  the  new  wine  of  individualism.  It  revealed 
itself  in  a  new  note  in  Roman  poetry,  in  the  prominence  given 
to  the  joys,  sorrows,  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  individual,  in  the 
rise  of  Roman  biography  and  autobiography,  and  it  led  to  a 
greater  measure  of  self-scrutiny.  The  inevitable  result  was  that 
the  serious-minded  man  increasingly  felt  the  need  of  a  religion 
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with  a  more  personal  note,  with  a  message  for  the  individual, 
into  whose  consciousness  the  fact  of  his  individuality  had  broken. 

It  was  in  such  a  situation  that  the  Mystery  cults  rose  to 
power.  They  frequently  found  their  way  to  the  centres  of 
Roman  life  by  way  of  the  soldier  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
Empire’s  eastern  campaigns,  and  so  had  learned  of  the  Egyptian 
Isis  and  Serapis,  and  of  the  Persian  Mithra.  The  soldier  was 
attracted  to  the  new  faiths  not  least  because  they  had  a  message 
for  the  common  man.  “We  see  for  the  first  time  in  history 
bodies  of  men  and  women  banded  together,  irrespective  of 
nationality  and  social  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
observance,  and  religion  becoming  recognised  as  an  affair  of  the 
individual  rather  than  of  the  State.”^  The  priests  of  the 
Mysteries,  who  in  the  case  of  the  Magna  Mater  might  be  women, 
undertook  to  give  spiritual  guidance,  and  promised  to  the 
individual,  in  the  name  of  their  cult,  a  deeper,  richer  life  in  this 
present  world,  and  in  the  future  a  blessed  immortality.  Attempts 
might  be  made  to  suppress  the  new  faiths  in  the  interests  of  the 
old,  as  they  were,  but  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  new,  in  its 
concern  with  the  needs  of  the  individual,  gave  it  a  vigour  which 
could  not  long  be  denied.  The  fine  seriousness  which  was  one 
clement  of  these  cults,  compounded  as  they  were  of  depth  and 
superficiality,  is  seen  in  that  of  Mithra,  a  favourite  cult  of  the 
soldier,  with  its  god  who  is  the  type  of  the  suffering  and 
struggling  life  of  man.  The  cult’s  pastoral  aspect  is  indicated 
in  its  custom  of  sometimes  referring  to  its  adherents  as 
“  brothers,”  and  in  its  use  of  the  title  “  pater  ”  for  one  of  its 
officials.  The  cult  of  Aesculapius,  though  much  concerned  with 
bodily  healing,  had  its  pastoral  ministry  also.  “  In  his  sanatoria 
men  acquired  health  of  body  and  restoration  of  mind.”  “  He 
raises  up  souls  that  are  sinful.”  Spiritual  direction  took  a 
considerable  place  in  the  “  half  philosophical,  half  religious  sect 
of  the  Pythagoreans.”  The  adherents  of  this  cult  met  in  under¬ 
ground  basilicas,  in  which  their  sacred  rites  and  purifications 
were  carried  out.  Cumont  has  described  how  from  a  chair 
within  the  apse  the  Pythagorean  philosopher-teacher  gave 
instruction  to  the  faithful,  which  included  rules  for  daily  living. 
“  At  dawn,  after  he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  rising  sun,  the 
pious  man  must  decide  on  the  way  in  which  his  day  was  to  be 
employed.  Every  evening  he  must  make  a  threefold  examination 
of  conscience,  and,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  sin,  must  make 
an  act  of  contrition.”  Numerous  abstinences,  repeated  prayers, 
lonely  meditations,  were  also  prescribed.  “  This  austere  and 
circumstantial  system  of  morals  would  ensure  happiness  and 
wisdom  on  earth,  and  .salvation  in  the  beyond.”  The  deeper  self- 
*Legge.  Forerunners  and  Rivals,  i,  p.  21. 
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scrutiny  which  has  been  referred  to  led  to  a  new  consciousness 
of  sin.  “  There  is  a  brooding  consciousness  of  failure,  of  the 
load  of  human  sin,  and  the  need  of  reconciliation  and  purification. 
Self-sufficiency  had  given  way  to  a  mood  of  pessimism.”  ®  Relief 
for  the  troubled  conscience  was  provided  in  the  Mysteries,  the 
priests  of  which  anticipated  the  confessional  of  Catholicism. 
Ritual  on  an  elaborate  scale  was  a  feature  of  the  My.steries,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  age  produced  also  the  Hermetic 
movement,  thought  by  some  scholars  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the 
Mysteries.  This  cult,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  our  day,  and  for  which  salvation  was  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  dispensed  with  sacraments,  but  had  its  priests, 
known  as  “  fathers,”  who  were  spiritual  teachers  concerned  to 
guide  the  perplexed.  Here,  for  example,  is  guidance  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  body  and  the  soul :  “  Unless  you  first  hate 
the  body,  my  son,  you  cannot  love  your  true  self,  and  if  you  love 
your  true  self  you  shall  have  Nous,  and  possessing  Nous  you 
shall  partake  also  of  knowledge.” 

^  The  pastoral  conceptions  and  practice  of  Judaism  also  call 

for  mention.  The  Pharisees,  who  were  the  most  influential 
religious  leaders  of  Judaism  in  New  Testament  times,  gave  great 
attention  to  the  Law  as  the  divine  rule  of  life.  The  primary 
,  object  of  the  synagogue  service,  for  example,  was  “  to  hear  the 

'  Law  and  learn  it  accurately.”  In  private  life,  it  was  as 

Individuals  conformed  to  the  pattern  of  conduct  given  in  the 
R  I.^w,  God’s  practical  guide  for  the  conduct  of  life,  that  they  were 

*  judged  to  be  rightly  related  to  the  God  who  had  inspired  the  Law. 

I  In  some  schools  of  Pharisaism  ignorance  of  the  Law  was  judged 
to  render  impossible  a  life  acceptable  to  God.^  The  religious 

i  leaders  of  the  people  were  therefore  regarded  primarily  as 
teachers,  whose  main  work  was  to  expound  the  Law.  There 
were,  of  course.  Rabbis  whose  pastoral  work  was  an  outstanding 
feature  of  their  ministry.  Dr.  I.  Abrahams,  in  his  Studies  in 
Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels,  has  written  of  one  Rabbi  who 
showed  intimate  friendship  to  robbers  and  highwaymen  in  his 
‘  neighbourhood,  so  that  they  might  be  brought  to  penitence;  and 
of  another  who  would  go  out  on  the  roads  at  night,  intercepting 
those  who  were  about  to  sin,  and  with  kindly  words  would  divert 
\  them  from  their  intentions.  But  though  the  Pharisaic  brother- 
\  hoods  could  produce  such  outstanding  examples  of  the  pastoral 
spirit,  and  their  ministry  included  such  works  of  mercy  as 
visiting  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead,  their  principal  responsi¬ 
bility  was  to  care  for  the  text  of  Scripture,  to  understand  the 
I.aw  themselves,  to  teach  it  to  others,  and  to  administer  at  the 
t  3  Angus,  Mystery  Religions,  p.  207. 

I  *  cl.  St.  John  vii.  49. 
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pronouncement  of  legal  decisions.  The  priests  remained  in 
Judaism,  sometimes  as  teachers  of  the  Law,  for  which  formerly 
they  had  been  completely  responsible ;  but  since  they  were  largely 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  services,  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  accompanying  ceremonial,  the 
care  of  the  sacred  utensils  employed  in  the  services,  the  disposal 
of  the  offerings  in  kind,  there  could  of  necessity  be  little  of  a 
distinctively  pastoral  character  in  their  work.  In  any  case,  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  people  became,  from  the  period  of  the 
Maccabean  wars,  in  increasing  measure  the  work  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  religious  ideal  held  and  expounded  by  them 
was  that  of  conformity  to  the  Law  in  its  amplified  form.  “  He 
who  haunts  the  synagogue  and  the  schoolhouse,  he  who  busies 
himself  with  the  Torah  ” — it  is  such  men  to  whom  the  vision  of 
God  will  come.®  Dr.  T.  W.  Manson  has  made  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  the  Aramaic  word  possibly  used  by  Jesus  to 
describe  His  disciples,  and  giving  the  meaning  "  apprentice,” 
may  have  been  deliberately  chosen  in  opposition  to  the  scribal 
system  precisely  because  the  pupil  of  the  Rabbinical  schools  was 
primarily  a  student,  whose  chief  business  was  to  master  the 
contents  of  the  written  Law  and  the  oral  tradition.® 

When  we  begin  to  examine  the  pastoral  conceptions  of 
Christianity  as  illustrated  in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  in  the  records 
preserved  of  Him  in  the  Gospels,  we  are  met  by  a  notable 
pastoral  concern.  Its  source  is  traced  back  to  God  Himself,  in 
His  loving  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  so  unfor¬ 
gettably  illustrated  in  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  coin 
and  the  lost  son.  There  is  thus  in  the  Christian  faith  an  adequate 
theological  basis  to  inspire  and  sustain  pastoral  concern.  In 
this  respect  Christianity  stands  over  in  contrast,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  Mystery  religions.  As  Angus  has  shown,  the 
Mysteries  were  never,  with  the  exception  of  Orphism  and  the 
Hermetic  sect,  conspicuously  doctrinal  or  dogmatic,  and  were 
weak  intellectually  and  theologically.  The  Stoic  philosopher 
guides  and  preachers,  too,  found  their  inspiration  to  pastoral 
care  not  so  much  in  their  doctrine  of  God  as  in  their  conviction 
of  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  life  of  virtue.  "  Stoicism, 
again,  was  in  essence  a  purely  pantheistic  system,  knowing  no 
destiny  for  the  individual  soul  except  absorption  in  the  soul  of 
the  universe.”'^  There  is  at  times  a  wanner  note  in  the  religious 
philosophy  of  Epictetus,  so  that  Kirk  concludes  that  ”  with  him, 
theism  is  all  but  a  firm  conviction  ” ;  but  it  is  significant  of  the 
distance  of  Epictetus  from  Christianity,  not  only  ethically  but 

®  Kirk,  The  Vision  of  God,  p.  21. 

®  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  p.  239. 

^Kirk,  p.  34. 
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theologically,  that  the  words  ayiinq  and  dyaTrdo)  are  not  used 
by  him.  Dill  has  called  attention  to  the  underlying  pessimism 
of  Stoicism ;  “  Life  is  but  a  moment  in  the  tract  of  infinite  age, 
and  so  darkened  by  manifold  sins  and  sorrows  that  it  seems,  as 
it  did  to  Sophocles,  a  sinister  gift.”  The  dynamic  of  the  Christian 
faith,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  and  will  always  be,  the 
realisation  of  God’s  love  for  the  individual.  “  We  love  Him 
because  He  first  loved  us.”  This  pastoral  concern  of  God  the 
Father  is  shared  by  His  Incarnate  Son,  whose  filial  consciousness 
is  so  striking  an  element  in  His  life  as  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Gospels.  The  pastoral  conception  of  His  ministry  as  directed 
to  the  needy  meets  us  at  its  outset  in  the  words  quoted  from 
Isaiah  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth :  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised  .  .  . 

In  another  passage  the  Son  speaks  of  Himself  as  having 
come  “  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.”  These  great 
words  bring  to  light  a  unique  characteristic  of  the  pastoral 
ministry  of  our  Lord.  It  is  that  He  went  out  in  search  of  the 
sinner,  to  reclaim  him  for  God.  Two  distinguished  Jewish 
commentators  have  generously  borne  witness  to  this  new  note 
in  the  Gospels.  Thus  Dr.  C.  G.  Montefiore :  “  The  virtues  of 
repentance  are  gloriously  praised  in  the  Rabbinical  literature,  but 
this  direct  search  for,  and  appeal  to,  the  sinner,  are  new  and 
moving  notes  of  high  import  and  significance.  The  good  shepherd 
who  searches  for  the  lost  sheep,  and  reclaims  and  rejoices  over 
it,  is  a  new  figure,  which  has  never  ceased  to  play  its  great  part 
in  the  moral  and  religious  development  of  the  world.”*  Dr.  I. 
Abrahams  has  commented  :  “  One  might  put  it  by  asserting  that 
the  Rabbis  attacked  vice  from  the  preventive  side,  they  aimed  at 
keeping  men  and  women  honest  and  chaste.  Jesus  approached 
it  from  the  curative  side;  He  aimed  at  saving  the  dishonest  and 
the  unchaste.”®  The  concern  of  Jesus  for  the  individual,  shown 
in  His  personal  dealings  with  such  representative  figures  as 
Zacchaeus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
pastoral  character  of  His  ministry,  as  is  the  testimony  to  His 
compassion  for  the  multitude,  that  they  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  for  pride  among 
Christians  that  their  Master  was  described  by  His  critics  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh  as  “  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,”  because 
the  title  indicates  that  the  Saviour  felt  a  special  concern  for  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  neediest  section  of  the  community. 

*  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  Vol.  2,  p.  520. 

®  Studies  in  Pharisaism,  etc.,  p.  59. 
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This  fact  evidently  greatly  impressed  the  early  Church  also,  for 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Gospels,  the  special  source  used  by 
Luke,  and  designated  L,  is  marked  by  its  emphasis  on  the  concern 
of  Jesus  for  those  who  needed  Him  most.  “  And  so  L  is  the 
gospel  of  the  underdog,  the  poor,  the  despised,  the  outcaste  and 
the  sinner  .  .  .  the  greater  part  of  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
commentary  on  the  text,  ‘  They  that  are  whole  have  no  need 
of  the  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.  I  am  not  come  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  essentially  pastoral 
character  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  religion  which 
He  brought  to  the  world.  There  are  special  reasons  for  urging 
the  importance  of  pastoral  work  at  this  time.  The  resurgence 
of  totalitarianism,  the  influence  of  which  English  life  has  already 
begun  to  feel,  makes  imperative  a  fresh  realisation  of  and 
insistence  upon  the  value  of  the  individual,  as  does  the  machine 
age  in  which  we  live.  The  devotion  of  the  Church  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  individual  men  and  women  to  God,  and  their  building 
up  in  Christian  faith  and  character,  though  not  exhaustive  of 
the  Church’s  work,  will  be  its  most  effective  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  a  Christian  estimate  of  individual  personality. 
Canon  Peter  Green,  in  his  inspiring  lectures  on  pastoral  theology 
published  under  the  title.  The  Man  of  God,  has  urged  the  need 
of  “  a  new  ideal  of  the  character  of  the  parish  priest,  and  of  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  parish  work,”  in  the  interests  of  a  revival 
of  religion.  His  own  devoted  and  powerful  ministry  in  Salford 
gives  weight  to  his  contention  that  “  nothing  would  do  more 
for  the  conversion  of  England  than  for  young  men  to  regard  the 
office  of  the  parish  priest  as  the  highest  and  noblest  to  which  they 
could  aspire.”  The  lectures  make  it  clear  that  it  is  an  evangelistic 
and  pastoral  caring  for  souls  which  Canon  Green  desiderates. 

The  first  necessity  of  such  a  ministry  to  sick  and  needy  souls 
is  a  sound  theological  background.  Admitted  that,  as  a  recent 
American  writer"  on  pastoral  theology  has  pointed  out,  the 
psychological  and  social  sciences  have  given  us  a  new  picture 
of  human  nature,  and  recognising  that  nothing  but  good  can  come 
from  the  deeper  insight  into  the  lives  of  men  and  women  which 
such  modern  knowledge  can  furnish,  we  may  well  demur  when 
it  is  argued  by  the  same  writer  that  “  the  trouble,  then,  with 
folk  who  are  in  need  of  the  pastor’s  ministry  for  the  cure  of  souls 
is  not  that  they  have  inherited  a  corrupt  nature,  but  that  they 
have  failed  to  make  that  adequate  and  efficient  social  adjustment 
which  will  eventuate  in  a  satisfying  life.”  The  judgment  smacks 
of  that  naive  optimism  and  superficial  reading  of  human  nature 

^®T.  W.  Manson,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  p.  42. 

Holman,  The  Cure  of  Souls. 
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which  have  invaded  theological  thinking  in  recent  years,  both 
in  America  and  in  this  country,  and  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  God  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
His  Son  to  save  men.  The  reality  and  power  of  sin,  the  necessity 
for  a  life  rooted  and  grounded  in  repentance  and  faith,  the 
forgiving  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  the  power  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit;  it  is  upon  these  solid  and  enduring  foundations  that 
Christian  pastoral  practice  must  be  built. 

In  the  second  place,  an  adequate  equipment  is  demanded. 
It  is  cause  for  gratitude  that  the  importance  of  training  for  the 
exercise  of  a  pastoral  ministry  such  as  is  within  the  competence 
of  the  working  minister  is  finding  increasing  recognition.  For 
Anglicans  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  guidance  is  offered  in 
the  recent  symposium  Introduction  to  Pastoral  Theology.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  book  is  alien  to  Free  Churchmen,  who  have 
never  welcomed  an  ecclesiastical  regimentation  of  the  soul,  but 
its  contents  are  a  reminder  that  the  strength  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  movement  is  due  in  part  to  its  deep  concern  for  souls. 
Special  courses  of  lectures  on  pastoral  work  by  ministers  who 
are  recognised  to  have  been  successful  pastors  are  now  included 
in  the  curricula  of  some  of  our  Baptist  theological  colleges. 
But  much  more  is  needed.  In  view  of  the  impressive  testimony 
of  psychiatrists  to  the  close  relation  between  religion  and  mental 
health,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  Church  will  have  among  its  ministers  a  body  of  competent 
psychiatrists  to  whom  the  ordinary  working  minister  can  refer 
those  whom  he  discerns  to  be  in  need  of  their  specialised  ministry. 
At  present  many  a  minister  feels  woefully  helpless  in  face  of 
a  need  he  cannot  himself  meet.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  Church 
that  it  can  be  said  with  some  truth  that  “  the  area  of  competence 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  steadily  contracted  during  these 
years,  until  to-day  few  people  suppose  that  the  pastor  or  the 
priest  has  either  the  knowledge  or  the  skill  to  help  them  when 
they  are  spiritually  sick ;  they  turn  instinctively  to  the  doctor  and 
the  psychiatrist.”^  The  removal  of  this  reproach  through  the 
work  both  of  those  who  have  received  a  highly  specialised 
training  for  their  delicate  ministry  to  sick  souls,  and  of  a 
multitude  of  working  ministers  w'hose  sense  of  call  to  the  pastoral 
office  has  been  quickened,  would  do  something  towards  furnishing 
contemporary  evidence  that  the  Gospel  is  still  “  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.” 

John  O.  Barrett. 

Eric  Fenn,  The  Crisis  and  Democracy,  p.  33. 


Transport  and  the  Churches. 

ONE  of  the  evidences  of  the  vitality  of  our  fathers’  faith  was 
their  readiness  to  travel  for  it  when  travelling  was  much 
more  difficult  than  it  is  to-day. 

When  the  founders  of  Norfolk  nonconformity  returned 
from  their  exile  in  Holland  in  1642  “  after  ye  glad  tidings  of  a 
hope  full  Parliament,”  and  formed  themselves  into  Church  Order, 
they  settled  their  church  at  Yarmouth.  The  members  who  lived 
at  Norwich  had  to  make  the  twenty-mile  journey  to  enjoy  their 
church  fellowship.  Two  years  later  the  Norwich  members  were 
strong  enough  to  form  a  church  of  their  own.  but  even  after  this 
separation  there  were  so  many  country  membe’‘s  of  the  Yarmouth 
Church  that  the  town  members  had  to  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  to  give  them  hospitality. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  many  strong  churches  were  settled  ' 
in  remote  positions  and  were  resorted  to  from  great  distances. 
Such  was  the  church  at  Meeting  Hill,  Worstead,  Norfolk.  Its 
chapel  is  still  the  centre  of  its  own  tiny  village  in  the  midst  of 
open  country.  Despite  its  lonely  situation,  the  church  had  a  . 
large  membership  and  at  one  time  used  to  provide  stabling  for 
as  many  as  forty  horses  and  donkeys  and  accommodation  for  j 
those  who  brought  their  picnic  meals  to  eat  between  Sunday  j, 
services. 

A  similar  case  is  the  church  at  Bluntisham.  At  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  numbers  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts  and  people  on  horseback 
and  afoot  assembled  for  its  services.  One  old  gentleman  regularly 
walked  from  Chatteris,  nine  miles  distant,  and  others  came  by 
gigs,  chaises  and  carts,  distances  of  twelve  and  fifteen  miles. 
One  member  of  the  church,  Mrs.  Maria  Marshall,  actually  used  ; 
to  ride  on  horseback  twenty-five  miles  from  Parson  Drive,  though  i 
she  was  so  deaf  that  she  had  to  sit  on  the  pulpit  stairs  to  enjoy 
the  sixty-minute  sermons  then  in  vogue. 

Difficulties  of  transport  hindered  the  movement  of  ministers 
and  were  an  important  contributory  cause  of  the  long  pastorates 
which  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  so  many  strong  churches. 
When  Rev.  Diodate  Hore  came  to  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich,  in  1740, 
the  cost  of  his  move  from  Plymouth  came  to  nearly  one-third 
of  his  annual  salary.  Neither  churches  nor  ministers  could  often 
afford  expenses  on  this  scale.  A  young  man  seeking  a  pastorate 
could  not  preach  in  a  different  pulpit  every  week,  and  often  had 
to  give  the  congregations  he  visited  a  few  months  of  service. 
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Thus  William  Hawkins,  after  completing  his  education  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  preached  at  Lynn,  Godmanchester  and  Plymouth  in  1814, 
spent  the  first  four  months  of  the  following  year  at  Olney,  then 
five  months  at  Birmingham  (“  there  are  not  many  intelligent 
people  in  Birmingham,”  he  wrote),  then  three  months  at  New¬ 
castle,  and  in  January  of  1815  went  to  Portsea,  where  he  did 
receive  a  call  to  the  pastorate  and  where  he  was  ordained  six 
months  later. 

The  letters  of  Joseph  Kinghorn  provide  many  interesting 
accounts  of  journeys  on  church  business.  In  August  1784,  he 
set  olT  from  home  for  Bristol  College.  Starting  from  York  on 
a  Tuesday,  he  took  an  inside  place  in  the  coach  to  Leeds  and 
thence  an  outside  place  to  Sheffield,  where  he  hoped  to  catch  the 
Birmingham  connection.  Three  miles  from  Sheffield  going  down 
a  hill  one  of  the  horses  fell,  and  the  passengers  had  to  walk  into 
town,  where  they  arrived  at  4  a.m.  to  find  the  Birmingham  coach 
already  gone.  Kinghorn  breakfasted  at  the  inn,  entered  his  box 
for  next  night’s  coach,  and  set  out  on  foot  with  his  pack  and 
;  wide  coat.  He  walked  twenty  miles  to  a  stage  Inn,  where  he 
slept,  and  caught  the  coach  which  was  carrying  his  box,  reaching 
^  Birmingham  on  the  Thursday  evening  and  Bristol  the 
i:  following  day. 

£  After  his  settlement  in  Norwich,  Kinghorn  made  a  number 

I  of  journeys  to  see  his  parents  in  Yorkshire.  These  were  attended 
I  by  peculiar  difficulties,  as  they  involved  crossing  the  Washes. 

■  There  were  no  regular  coaches,  and  the  innkeepers  who  managed 
the  business  of  passenger  transport  were  often  unwilling  to  risk 
hiring  horses  to  cross  the  Washes.  Once  or  twice  he  made  the 
journey  by  sea  from  Hull  to  Lynn  or  Yarmouth,  but  the  sea 
voyage  had  the  added  danger  of  capture  by  hostile  French  vessels. 

When  Kinghorn  was  absent  from  home,  the  deacon  in 
charge  sometimes  had  difficulties  in  arranging  supplies.  On  one 
occasion  he  sent  a  man  on  horseback  to  go  from  one  minister  to 
another  to  the  number  of  four.  The  first  three  could  not  come, 

■  but  the  messenger  managed  to  engage  the  fourth  and  reached 
t  home  safely  after  forty  miles’  riding. 

f  The  introduction  of  Lord  Sidinouth’s  Bill  to  Parliament  in 

1811  threatened  the  liberties  of  nonconformists  and  created  great 
indignation  throughout  the  country.  Joseph  Kinghorn  and 
Simon  Wilkin  were  entrusted  with  the  Norwich  petition  of  784 
names,  which  had  to  be  taken  post-haste  to  London.  In  order 
1  to  reach  the  House  in  time  it  was  necessary  to  hire  four  horses 
for  the  last  stage — greatly  to  Kinghom’s  discomfiture.  They 
accomplished  the  journey  safely  and  delivered  the  petition  to 
Lord  Holland.  The  Bill  was  duly  rejected. 

Formidable  journeys  were  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
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B.M.S.  in  1818  and  1822  when  Kinghorn,  in  company  with 
others,  travelled  to  Scotland  and  toured  that  country  preaching 
in  kirks  and  meeting  houses  and  collecting  for  the  Mission.  Each 
of  these  journeys  occupied  about  six  weeks,  and  their  arduous 
nature  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  party  had  to  endure 
thirteen  hours’  continuous  coaching  to  cover  the  eighty  miles 
from  Aberdeen  to  Perth. 

At  the  close  of  Kinghom’s  life  the  first  railways  were  being 
built.  He  was  not  impressed. 

“  I  confess,”  he  wrote,  “  I  am  not  much  taken  with  the 
tremendous  strides  of  this  march  of  intellect.  For  recollect 
how  many  good  coals  are  burnt  in  this  scheme  of  whizzing 
from  place  to  place,  and  nothing  finite  can  last  for  ever. 
Besides,  how  many  good  and  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty 
are  slain  by  the  accidents  attending  these  steam  improve¬ 
ments;  for  when  anything  happens  there  is  no  selection  of 
victims.  I  do  not  say  this  in  mere  jest  altogether — seriously, 
I  think  such  an  excessive  destruction  of  coals  must  be  felt 
in  comparatively  a  little  time;  and  instances  of  dreadful 
destruction  of  life  we  often  hear  of.  And  if  this  system 
goes  on,  what  effect  it  may  have  on  the  general  systems 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture  is,  in  my  apprehension, 
beyond  calculation,  but  I  am  apprehensive  it  is  like  a 
stimulus,  it  excites — but  does  it  not  weaken  ?  ” 

For  all  Kinghorn’s  apprehensions,  the  change  was  to  come. 
Its  effect  on  the  general  systems  of  agriculture  and  manufacture 
was  certainly  beyond  his  calculations.  Nor  could  he  anticipate 
that  it  would  prove  the  precursor  of  other  and  even  more 
startling  developments — the  telephone — the  petrol  engine,  with 
its  much  larger  “  destruction  of  life  ”  and  terrible  potentialities 
in  warfare,  and  the  radio.  He  could  not  have  dreamed  that  in 
one  hundred  years  after  his  death  his  successor  would  preach 
in  the  chapel  he  had  built  and  his  voice  would  be  heard  in  India, 
then  six  months  distant. 

Times  change  and  men  change  with  them.  We  are  subject 
to  two  great  dangers.  We  may  cling  to  the  past  and  die  with  it, 
or  in  our  enthusiasm  for  the  present  we  may  forget  the  gains 
of  the  past  and  easily  let  them  turn  to  loss.  Kinghorn  and  his 
successor  at  St.  Mary’s  were  as  different  from  one  another  as 
two  men  could  be.  In  appearance  Brock  was  rugged  where 
Kinghorn  had  been  refined,  in  manner  hearty  where  he  had  been 
reserved.  He  had  not  Kinghorn’s  deep  scholarship,  but  he  had 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  his  times  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do.  Kinghorn  looked  forward  with  foreboding  to  the 
railway  era.  Brock  belonged  to  it.  His  great  friend,  Sir  Samuel 
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Morton  Peto,  was  a  key  man  in  railway  development,  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  construction  of  railways  not  only  in 
England,  but  on  the  Continent  and  in  North  Africa.  His  surplus 
energies,  with  much  of  the  large  fortune  he  earned,  were  spent 
in  Baptist  extension.  He  built  Bloomsbury  and  induced  Brock 
to  become  its  first  minister.  When  the  new  railway  was  building 
at  Norwich — his  own  parliamentary  constituency — he  built  a 
mission  hall  for  the  navvies  which  he  placed  in  the  care  of  St. 
Mary’s  and  the  Norwich  City  Mission.  This  building  was  later 
known  as  Sayer’s  Street  Chapel.  The  mission  work  carried  on 
there  a  little  later  on  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Mary’s  by  George 
White  was  so  successful  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
church — now  Dereham  Road  Baptist  Church.  A  pioneer  of  a 
great  modem  development,  Samuel  Morton  Peto  belonged  to  an 
era  which  has  completely  passed  away.  He  built  himself  a  great 
country  house  at  Somerleyton — providing  also  a  chapel  for  the 
local  Dissenters — and  when  in  London  used  to  drive  to  Blooms¬ 
bury  Chapel  in  his  “  omnibus  ” — which  carried  the  family  in  one 
part,  the  female  servants  in  another,  and  the  men  servants  on 
the  box.  At  chapel  he  occupied  a  pew  from  which  his  domestics 
were  under  his  eye. 

Developments  in  the  resources  and  habits  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live  inevitably  have  their  effect  on  the  church  and  on 
the  denomination.  Modem  transport  has  affected  us  in  many 
ways.  It  has  made  us  conscious  of  our  national  unity  as  a 
denomination — the  Baptist  Union  could  never  have  achieved  the 
position  it  holds  in  the  life  of  the  churches  without  the  railway 
and  motor  car.  It  has  greatly  aided  us  in  realising  our  world 
unity  as  Baptists,  a  factor  which  may  one  day  have  quite  as 
important  a  bearing  on  history  as  the  war  which  now  occupies 
our  thoughts  as  such  an  overwhelming  event. 

The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  the  light.  We  are  consequently  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  ill  effects  on  church  life  of  modern  advances  than 
of  the  good  effects.  Yet  every  advance  in  the  material  realm 
rightly  used  may  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  church  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  the  world.  May  God  give  us  a  vision 
that  shall  be  equal  to  our  times. 

C.  B.  Jewson. 


“Baptists  Speak  to  the  World.” 

A  great  many  ordinary  members  of  Baptist  Churches  are 
sadly  ignorant  of  the  story  of  their  great  heritage,  and  of  the 
mighty  world  fellowship  of  Baptists  to  which  they  belong.  Even 
among  those  for  whom  the  missionary  enterprise  provides  a  wide 
horizon  there  is  sometimes  little  knowledge  of  the  courage,  en-  ; 
durance  and  tenacity  of  Baptists  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  or  | 
of  the  strength  and  influence  of  Baptists  in  the  North  American  t 
Continent.  [ 

Since  Baptists  held  their  first  World  Congress  in  London  [ 
in  1905,  at  which  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  was  constituted,  t 
Baptist  unity  and  fellowship  have  made  great  headway  through  f 
the  work  of  the  Alliance  with  its  five  subsequent  Congresses,  f 
reaching  a  climax  in  “  Atlanta  1939.”  To  have  been  at  any  of  I 
these  gatherings  is  a  great  privilege;  to  have  been  to  Atlanta  is 
a  unique  experience.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  description  could  con-  ' 
vey  the  atmosphere  of  this  astonishing,  many-sided  event.  Dr.  [ 
Rushbrooke  told  press  representatives  in  Atlanta  he  was  sorry  f 
that  the  nature  of  the  Congress  left  them  little  opportunity  | 
for  the  exaggeration  supposed  to  characterise  American  | 
newspapermen. 

The  Congress  is  in  danger  of  being  neglected  in  this  country  i 
through  the  pressure  of  the  more  immediate  and  tragic  events  [ 
in  Europe.  Only  a  comparatively  few  people  will  read  the  k 
official  report.  It  is  therefore  very  welcome  news  that  Rev.  | 
Ernest  A.  Payne  has  produced  a  brochure  under  the  above  title  E; 
giving  a  popular  report  of  the  Congress.  Its  vivid  word-pictures  P 
of  the  crowded  days  in  Atlanta  will  give  to  anyone  who  reads  it  f 
as  much  of  the  “  overflow  ”  of  those  days  as  anything,  short  of  | 
being  there,  could  convey.  This  book,  which  contains  six  illus-  E 
trations  and  a  panoramic  cover,  ought  to  be  in  every  Baptist  [ 
home.  It  is  the  best  thing  Mr.  Payne  has  written,  and  it  is  pub-  f 
lished  by  the  Carey  Press  at  the  modest  price  of  sixpence.  | 

W.  Taylor  Bowie.  I 
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challenged  to  a  public  debate  in  the  Parish  Church.  He  accepted, 
and  two  days  were  set  aside  for  the  meeting,  October  12th  and 
14th.  The  Presbytery  was  represented  by  Mr.  James  Wood, 
minister  of  St.  Andrew’s,  the  Cupar  charge  being  vacant.  Great 
crowds  attended,  for  the  least  among  the  prophets  could  safely 
foretell  that  this  was  an  event  to  be  discussed  round  the  hearth,  , 
and  in  the  ale  house,  for  many  months  to  come. 

On  the  first  day,  according  to  the  records,  the  questions  at  i 
issue  concerned  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall.  What  punishment,  it  I 
was  asked,  did  Adam  bring  upon  himself  at  the  Fall?  Mr. 
Browne  argued  vigorously  that  only  man’s  temporal  state  was  ; 
aflfected,  and  that  the  warning,  “  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  j 
thou  shalt  surely  die,”  had  reference  to  physical  death.  This 
position,  it  is  obvious,  was  that  of  Dr.  Arminius,  who  held  that 
by  the  Fall  man  did  not  lose  any  powers  of  the  soul  which  the 
Creator  had  placed  there.  Against  it,  Mr.  Wood  contended  that 
both  physical  and  spiritual  death  were  involved.  Do  we  not  read 
that  we  are  all  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath  ?  Mr.  Browne  ■ 
protested  that  this  was  an  unfair  use  of  the  text,  for  all  that  was  j 
intended  by  it  was  a  description  of  our  temporal  state. 

On  the  second  day,  the  rival  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  | 
the  Atonement  were  debated.  The  discussion  centred  principally 
on  the  question.  Whether  Christ  died  for  all,  or  only  for  some? 
Mr.  Browne  professed  himself  a  believer  in  the  universality  of 
the  Atonement.  The  death  of  Christ  was  on  behalf  of  every 
man.  Did  not  Hebrews  ii.  6  say  that  He  tasted  death  for  every 
man?  That,  replied  the  St.  Andrew’s  man,  was  what  the  English 
version  said,  but  the  Greek  word  for  “  every,”  pantos,  only  meant 
“  every  ”  in  the  sense  of  “  all.”  Humanity  in  general,  and  not 
every  man  in  particular,,  was  the  intended  reference.  At  this 
point,  his  opponent  cried  that  he  was  a  Calvinist.  This  greatly 
offended  Mr.  Wood,  and  he  strenuously  denied  that  he  was 
either  a  Calvinist  or  a  Lutheran.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  called 
after  any  man.  Thus  they  argued  for  some  time  until  the 
minister  confessed  himself  “  spent.”  He  would  be  pleased,  said 
he,  to  meet  his  opponent  in  St.  Andrew’s,  or  correspond  with 
him,  but  he  could  not  debate  any  longer  with  a  man  who  would 
not  be  convinced  of  his  errors.  Mr.  Browne,  however,  was  far 
from  admitting  defeat,  and  called  on  any  in  the  audience  who 
might  care  to  continue  the  debate.  None  forthcoming,  he  in¬ 
quired  if  any  would  debate  with  him  on  the  question  of  infant 
baptism.  This  offer  again  failed  to  find  a  response,  and  the 
meeting  was  dismissed. 

Among  those  who  were  attracted  to  the  camp  meetings,  and 
were  persuaded  to  accept  the  Baptist’s  faith  were  three  sisters, 
Elspet,  Isobel  and  Christin  Millar.  Only  Christin  was  resident 
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in  Cupar,  but  all  were  within  the  Presbytery  area.  They  were 
well-known  in  the  district,  and  there  was  no  small  commotion 
when  they  were  publicly  baptised  in  the  Eden.  There  were  other 
converts,  but  only  one  other  name  is  known,  that  of  Isobel 
Webster,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  established  church  had  to 
use  strong  measures  to  persuade  parents  to  bring  their  children 
for  christening. 

In  June  the  following  year,  1653,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
for  summer  training  to  Falkland,  but  not  before  a  romance  had 
been  happily  concluded  within  the  little  group  of  Baptists.  One 
of  the  English  soldiers,  William  Thomson,  asked  the  hand  of 
Isobel  Webster  in  marriage,  and  she  consenting,  they  were 
married  by  Mr.  Browne,  and  set  up  house  together  in  the  town. 

The  tyrannical  power,  which  reverted  again  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  was  soon  directed  against  the  baptised,  but  they  persisted 
in  their  faith,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  unwittingly  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  their  zeal  when  he  wrote,  in  1657,  that  “  these 
persons  use  diligence  to  reduce  others  to  the  same  error.”  It 
was  at  the  Synod  of  .Fife  meeting  of  September,  1656,  that  a 
determined  attempt  was  begun  to  stamp  out  the  few  who  main¬ 
tained  the  Baptist  “  heresy.”  The  Presbytery  of  Cupar  had  asked 
the  Synod  for  advice  on  the  matter,  and  they  instructed  the 
Cupar  minister,  “  in  whose  congregation  they  were,”  to  proceed 
against  them  “  according  to  the  order  of  this  church  in  such 
cases.”  Having  received  this  instruction,  the  Cupar  Presbytery 
at  its  next  meeting  in  November  cited  the  principal  offenders  to 
appear  before  them,  “  and  ordeines  the  kirk  officer  of  the  parish 
of  Cupar  to  summon  them,  to  wit,  Elspet,  Isobel  and  Christin 
Millars.”  When  they  appeared  the  Moderator  questioned  them 
about  their  beliefs.  He  came  to  the  main  issue  right  away. 
“Do  you  regard  your  baptism  in  infancy  as  valid  baptism?” 
“  No,”  the  sisters  replied,  “  we  do  not  regard  sprinkling  at 
infancy  as  true  baptism.”  “  Do  you  also  deny  the  teaching  of 
the  church  with  regard  to  the  atonement?  ”  "  Yes,”  they  agreed, 
“we  believe  that  Christ  died  for  all  and  not  only  for  some.” 
“What,  then,  do  you  think  about  the  doctrine  of  election?  Is  it 
not  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures?  ”  “  Yes,”  they  agreed  again, 
“  it  is.  But  election  is  not  absolute  and  unconditional.  Freedom 
of  choice  is  also  taught  in  the  Scriptures.”  “  What !  ”  cried  the 
Moderator,  “  is  not  the  Spirit  of  God  irresistible?  ”  “  We  believe 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  irresistible  when  God  wills  it.”  “  Do 
you  also  agree  with  the  heresy  that  the  soul  sleeps  till  the  resur¬ 
rection?”  “We  do,”  was  their  answer.  It  was  plain  that  the 
sisters  were  not  to  be  moved,  and  they  were  dismissed  with  the 
charge  to  appear  again  when  summoned.  This  they  did  until 
they  saw  no  point  in  submitting  themselves  further  to  questioning. 
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The  matter  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  at  the  next 
meeting  in  April,  1657,  where  it  is  recorded,  “  that  the  pro  primo 
prayer  before  excommunication  said  in  Cupar  church  by  order  of 
the  Presbytery  had  failed  to  move  the  contumacious  heretics  .  . 
The  Presbytery  were  recommended  to  summon  them  again,  and 
if  they  refused,  “  to  proceed  against  them  to  the  highest  ecclesi¬ 
astical  censure  according  to  the  order  and  steps  of  procedure 
usual  in  this  church.”  At  the  Presbytery  meeting  of  June  4th, 
the  invitation  to  conference  having  again  been  rejected,  the  sisters 
were  declared  contumacious,  and  ordered  to  be  summoned  out 
of  the  pulpit  publicly.  But  Mr.  John  Makgill,  the  Cupar  minister, 
requested  permission  to  visit  privately  Christin  Millar  before 
naming  her.  This  he  did,  and  advised  his  brethren  on  June  18th 
to  delay  a  little,  as  he  thought  there  was  the  possibility  of 
repentance.  It  was  a  false  hope,  however,  and  from  his  pulpit 
on  the  following  Sunday  he  performed  the  first  step  in  ex- 
communication.  July  11th  saw  the  final  proclamation  delivered 
with  the  terrible  prayer,  “  Here  we  in  Thy  Name  exclude  and 
excommunicate  from  Thy  body,  and  from  our  society,  Christin 
Millar,  as  a  person  slanderous,  proud,  contemner,  and  a  member 
for  this  present  altogether  corrupted  and  pernicious  to  the  body. 
And  her  sin  (albeit  with  sorrow  of  heart)  by  virtue  of  our 
ministry,  we  bind  and  pronounce  the  same  to  be  bound  in  heaven 
and  earth.  We  further  give  over  into  the  hands  and  power  of 
the  Devil  the  said  Christin  Millar  to  the  destruction  of  her  flesh ; 
straitly  charging  all  that  profess  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  whose  know¬ 
ledge  this  our  sentence  shall  come  to  repute,  and  to  hold  the  said 
Christin  Millar  accursed,  and  unworthy  of  the  society  of  Chris¬ 
tians;  declaring  unto  all  men  that  such  as  hereafter,  before  her 
repentance,  shall  haunt  or  familiarly  accompany  her,  are  par¬ 
takers  of  her  impiety  and  subject  to  the  like  excommunication.” 

The  curt  note  was  thereafter  inserted  in  the  Kirk  Session 
records : 

July.  11.  1658.  Christin  Myllar,  anabaptist,  is  excommuni¬ 
cated  this  day,  excomniunicatore  niajore. 

The  awful  sentence  having  been  pronounced,  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  this  staunch  woman.  We  may  infer  that  the 
sentence  would  be  rigorously  enforced.  She  would  have  none 
to  speak  to  her,  trade  with  her,  give  her  employment,  or  bury 
her.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  next  attempt  at  coercion  ended 
in  recantation.  William  Thomson  and  his  wife  Isobel  were  cited 
three  times  to  appear  for  examination  before  the  Presbytery,  but 
refused.  Forthwith  Thomson  was  publicly  summoned  from  the 
pulpit,  and  visited.  Excommunication  was  threatened,  and  on 
February  10th,  1659,  he  consented  to  appear  before  the  church 
court  and,  “  professed  that  he  was  convinced  of  his  errore  and 
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defectione  to  Anabaptisme,  whereto  he  had  been  through  ignor¬ 
ance  seduced,  and  was  content  to  submit  to  any  way  of  satiss- 
factione  for  the  removing  of  that  scandall;  as  also  for  the 
scandall  of  his  disorderly  way  of  marriage  with  Isobel  Webster. 
The  Presbytery  ordeines,”  the  minute  continues,  “  that  he  shall 
go  to  the  congregation  of  Cupar,  wher  he  was  dipped  and  give 
offence,  and  there  present  his  child  of  four  yeirs  old  to  be 
baptised  ther  publicly  before  the  congregation,  to  profess  his 
faults  afoirsaid  and  to  promise  ther  (as  he  had  done  heere)  to 
seek  God  for  stedfastness  heirafter ;  and  his  wyflfe  Isobel  Webster 
was  lykewayes  appointed  to  declare  her  repentance,  the  afoirsaid 
day,  for  her  disorderly  way  of  marriage.” 

There  were  no  more  excommunications.  Those  who  con¬ 
sorted  with  the  Baptists  gave  way  before  these  stern  measures. 
Thus  Cupar  again  achieved  a  united  church,  and  no  more 
secessions  to  the  Baptist  cause  were  made  until  155  years  later, 
in  1815,  when  another  pioneer,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Watson,  braved 
the  opposition  of  his  day,  and  constituted  the  Baptist  cause  in 
the  Royal  burgh,  which  still  continues  its  witness  to  this  day. 

R.  B.  Hannen. 

Christian  Citizenship,  by  T.  G.  Dunning,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Foreword 
by  The  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest  Brown,  M.P.  (Kingsgate  Press, 
Is.  net). 

For  over  ten  years  Dr.  Dunning  has  had  the  almost  im¬ 
possible  task  of  directing  three  departments  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  Education,  Temperance  and  Social  Service.  The  con¬ 
fidence  he  has  won  throughout  the  denomination — and  indeed 
among  Baptists  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  States — attests  the 
success  he  has  achieved  in  this  unenviable  position.  The  prac¬ 
tical  probems  of  Citizenship  have  been  much  before  him,  and  in 
this  little  volume  he  discusses  how  the  Christian,  a  citizen  of 
a  spiritual  realm,  should  meet  the  claims  of  the  earthly  order 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  does  not  shirk  difficulties,  and  gives 
advice  which  will  be  of  much  value  to  social  workers. 

A  Short  History  of  Baptist  Missionary  Work  in  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  1822-1939,  by  Robert  Cleghom,  O.B.E.,  J.P.  (Kings¬ 
gate  Press,  Is.  6d.  net). 

An  interesting  but  unpretentious  account,  in  twenty-nine 
short  chapters,  of  Missionary  work  in  British  Honduras.  The 
author  last  year  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  arrival  in  Central 
America,  and,  in  addition  to  retelling  the  story  of  earlier  years, 
he  relates  many  interesting  experiences  of  his  own  long  period 
of  devoted  service. 
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Cemetery  Road,  Sheffield,  1 839- 1 939.  ^ 

The  Church  at  Cemetery  Road,  Sheffield,  has  completed  a 
century  of  Christian  fellowship  and  service,  and  November 
provided  the  occasion  of  its  celebration.  Opportunity  was  taken 
to  raise  a  fund  of  about  £2,000,  by  which  the  entire  substantial 
premises  have  been  re-decorated  and  placed  in  complete  repair. 
Thus  the  new  century  is  entered  upon  free  from  any  burden 
qualified  to  hamper  future  usefulness,  and  its  workers  succeed 
to  a  goodly  heritage. 

Cemetery  Road,  which  returns  the  largest  membership  of  v 
the  Yorkshire  Baptist  Association,  had,  like  many  of  our  | 
churches,  a  humble  nativity.  In  1837  a  young  man,  Cornelius  j 
Atkinson,  came  to  a  business  appointment  in  Sheffield,  hailing  ? 
from  the  General  Baptist  Church  at  Retford,  some  23  miles 
away.  He  did  not  bring  his  transfer  with  him,  for  Retford  hesi-  I 
tated  to  dismiss  him  to  the  Sheffield  Church  meeting  at  Town-  [ 
head,  and  Townhead  was  equally  uncertain  about  his  reception,  f 
for,  said  they  :  “  Those  of  our  body  are  High  Calvinists,  and  they 
are  Low  Arminians.” 

Left  without  a  spiritual  home,  this  young  man  of  but  seven¬ 
teen  years  gathered  a  few  others  of  like  faith  and  order,  who  f 
met  together  for  prayer  and  mutual  edification,  commencing  in  [ 
Rockingham  Street  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Carter.  ’ 
From  here,  they  were  next  found  meeting  in  premises  at 
17,  Matilda  Street,  since  rebuilt,  and  in  which  a  well-attended 
Sunday  School  also  gathered.  Presently  the  school  was  for  con¬ 
venience  removed  to  a  two-storied  workshop  in  Porter  Street. 
The  difficulties  of  the  struggling  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  school  had  to  take  his  stand  half¬ 
way  up  the  communicating  stairway,  from  which  position  his 
head  and  shoulders  were  visible  in  the  upper  school,  and  the  ^ 
lower  portion  of  his  anatomy  from  the  ground  floor  room.  A  ' 
somewhat  unusual  vantage  point  for  supervising  the  proceedings, 
and  not  without  its  humorous  aspect. 

Presently  a  venture  of  faith  was  made  in  a  migration  to  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  Norfolk  Street,  now  taken  down  for  street 
widening,  at  a  rental  of  £2  per  month.  When  numbering  eleven  , 
souls  they  entered  into  a  Christian  covenant,  the  Minute  Book  : 
recording  in  ornate  caligraphy  as  follows :  i 

“  May  this  little  band  increase  in  piety,  in  holy  zeal,  in  I 
brotherly  love,  and  in  numbers ;  and  may  the  great  Head  | 
of  the  Church  be  honoured  in  them,  and  by  them,  for  His  I 
Name’s  sake.”  H.H.  I 


so 
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The  initials  are  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hunter,  of  Nottingham, 
who  constituted  the  little  flock  into  a  church. 

During  the  first  half-century,  seven  ministers  laboured  in 
the  seeking  and  saving  work  to  which  the  church  was  called. 
Under  the  first  of  these — Rev.  T.  H.  Hudson,  1841-1844 — they 
appear  to  have  made  good  progress,  for  they  resolved  to  “  build 
a  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  ” ;  which  aspiration  was 
attained  in  1842  at  the  opening  of  the  chapel  in  Eyre  Street. 
In  the  meantime,  use  was  made  of  the  nearby  running  stream 
of  the  Sheaf  as  it  passes  through  Leadmill  Dam  for  the 
observance  of  the  baptismal  rite.  This  Dam,  situate  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Matilda  Street  and  St.  Mary’s  Road,  has  for  some  years 
been  arched  over,  the  covered  surface  forming  a  children’s 
playground. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  been  described  as  "  an  able  preacher,  a 
wise  counsellor,  and  of  great  largeness  of  heart.”  By-and-by  he 
heard  the  call  to  undertake  missionary  work  in  China,  where  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Helpful  ministries  succeeded  and  the  cause  prospered.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Horsfield,  1845-1849,  was  a  devoted  and  active 
personality,  greatly  beloved  for  his  sweetness  of  disposition. 
During  his  ministry  steps  were  taken  to  enlarge  the  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  to  consolidate  the  work.  Some  surnames  now 
familiar  in  the  present  membership  are  found  during  this 
pastorate. 

Rev.  J.  Batey  came  to  the  church  in  1850.  He  was  present, 
too,  at  the  Jubilee  celebrations  in  1889.  Tall  and  spare  of  figure, 
of  keen  intellectual  gifts,  and  outstanding  virility,  he  was  later 
widely  known  in  the  London  Baptist  area.  In  1881,  Mr.  Batey, 
then  seventy  years  old  and  retired,  conducted  a  class  of  Lay 
Preachers  at  Broadway  Hall,  Crouch  End.  In  the  same  year 
he  became  honorary  pastor  of  a  small  congregation,  meeting  at 
this  Hall.  Recognising  the  need  for  more  permanent 
buildings,  and  arising  out  of  his  great  pertinacity,  the  present  site 
of  Ferme  Park  was  acquired  in  1884  and  the  building  opened 
in  1889. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Henry  Ashberry,  the  Eyre 
Street  Chapel  became  inadequate,  and  it  was  decided  to  remove 
to  a  more  promising  and  developing  neighbourhood,  choosing  the 
present  site,  which  was  secured  sufficiently  large  to  permit  later 
extensions. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  in  the  negotiations  for  sale  of 
Eyre  Street  Chapel  to  the  Vicar  and  Wardens  of  St.  Simon’s 
Parish,  a  vital  meeting  of  the  contracting  parties  took  place  to 
arrange  the  final  details  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  purchase.  After 
seeking  Divine  guidance  in  prayer,  the  would-be  purchasers  were 
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invited  to  state  the  highest  price  they  could  see  their  way  to  give, 
naming  the  figure  in  writing.  The  vendors  were  similarly  asked 
to  name  the  lowest  amount  they  were  prepared  to  accept ;  and 
when  these  two  statements  were  exhibited  to  the  general  company 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  coin  of  difference  between 
them;  so  amicably  was  this  important  transfer  made. 

The  sum  of  £2,200  thus  realised  was  exceedingly  helpful  in 
the  erection  of  the  present  chapel  building,  with  the  schoolroom 
beneath,  costing  £3,000,  which  was  opened  for  public  worship  on 
May  12th,  1859,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  of  Liverpool, 
conducting  the  opening  services.  And  now,  with  a  more  com¬ 
modious  chapel,  situated  in  a  prominent  thoroughfare,  led  by  an 
able  minister,  and  supported  by  a  loyal  and  whole-hearted  people. 
Cemetery  Road  began  to  take  an  acknowledged  place  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  city. 

Among  their  ministers,  the  Rev.  Giles  Hester,  1864-1875, 
previously  at  Loughborough,  is  remembered  as  a  man  of  excep-  ^ 
tional  gifts,  and  one  who  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  His  : 
memory  is  still  held  in  honour  by  all  who  knew  him.  During 
his  ministry  several  notable  additions  to  the  premises  were  made. 
The  street  frontage  was  improved  by  the  construction  of  better 
approaches,  the  organ  enlarged,  and  classrooms  provided. 

Rev.  James  Maden,  a  past  President  of  the  General  Baptist  I 
Association,  laboured  from  1880,  leaving  grateful  memories  of  s 
a  lovable  and  genial  disposition  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  call  to 
another  sphere  at  Nottingham  in  1883.  [ 

He  was  followed  by  Rev.  E.  Carrington,  who  maintained 
a  most  helpful  ministry  for  twenty-two  years,  1883-1905.  Coming 
from  his  first  charge  at  Swadlincote,  he  gathered  about  him  a 
company  of  warmly  attached  and  devoted  people,  whose  elders 
dreamed  dreams  and  whose  young  men  saw  visions.  A  local 
newspaper  of  the  period  said  of  him : 

"  Judging  by  the  services,  he  is  an  eloquent  practical 
preacher;  an  energetic  worker;  and  a  man  of  broad  and 
generous  sympathies;  to  whom  young  and  old  alike  will 
unhesitatingly  resort  for  counsel  or  advice.” 

With  painstaking  zeal  he  ever  upheld  the  highest  ideals,  and 
again  larger  premises  were  needed  for  the  work.  There  were, 
too,  some  remaining  debts,  but  the  folk  rallied  their  ability  and 
talents  for  a  new  advance.  The  premises  as  they  are  to-day 
were  then  completed.  The  new  Lecture  Hall,  Church  Parlour, 
Men’s  Room,  Primary  Department,  Tea  Kitchen,  Caretaker’s 
House,  and  a  more  commodious  Minister’s  Vestry,  at  a  cost  of 
£4,150,  were  added.  The  value  of  this  new  equipment  has  long 
been  proved. 
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A  quite  distinctive  feature  in  the  church’s  life  has  been  the 
persistence  of  several  generations  of  families,  sons  and  daughters 
following  on  in  the  work  and  service  of  the  church  of  their 
forbears;  whilst  a  by  no  means  insignificant  number  lay  claim 
to  more  than  a  half-century  of  membership. 

One  early  instance  only  may  be  cited.  In  the  fifties  of  the 
last  century  one  of  the  elders,  who  was  also  choirmaster, 
exclaimed  to  his  growing  son :  “  John,  I  am  going  to  have  you 
taught  music,  and  when  you  are  proficient  you  will  play  the  organ 
at  the  chapel;  and,  mind,  you  will  play  without  fee  or  reward.” 

It  is  good  to  relate  that  John - did  play  the  organ  for  no  less 

than  forty-one  years,  and  delighted  in  doing  so  gratuitously. 
This  is  but  a  type  of  the  devotion  that  has  characterised  this 
active  fellowship  throughout  the  years. 

Neither  have  calls  to  National  Service  fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 
During  the  period  of  the  Great  War,  1914-1918,  quite  a  number 
of  members  volunteered  for  active  service,  and  the  names  of 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  are  held  in  highest  honour ; 
being  publicly  remembered  in  a  beautiful  Memorial  Pulpit,  and 
upon  outstanding  occasions  such  as  Armistice  celebrations,  and 
in  other  ways. 

In  the  year  1923  the  church  was  recipient  of  a  valuable 
benefaction  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark 
Eberlin,  who  bequeathed  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband,  Mr. 
Louis  Eberlin,  the  present  Manse  in  Thomsett  Road.  Mr. 
Eberlin’s  life  had  been  identified  with  church  and  school  in  many 
capacities,  including  Bible  Class  leader.  Deacon  and  Church 
Secretary.  Never  was  there  a  more  faithful  servant,  and  this 
bequest  stands  out  as  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  church’s 
property,  and  a  cherished  memorial  to  two  of  her  most  devoted 
members. 

Other  succeeding  ministers  have  been  Rev.  Ernest  Price, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  Rev.  C.  E.  Shipley,  Rev.  W.  H.  Stradling,  and  the 
present  pastor.  Rev.  T.  J.  Whitman,  who  has  supported  a  happy 
pastorate  of  twelve  years. 

The  story  of  Cemetery  Road  is  an  uneventful  and  peaceful 
record  of  several  generations  of  devoted  hearts,  brethren  and 
sisters,  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
unstintingly ;  and  have  found  there  the  comfort  of  its  worship, 
the  inspiration  of  its  fellowship,  and  the  joy  of  its  evangel. 

F.  E.  Bradley. 


A  Scenario  of  Baptist  Essex. 

Colchester,  the  oldest  town  in  Britain,  where  Boadicea 
had  exterminated  a  colony  of  Roman  invaders.  Separatists, 
studying  their  Bibles  soon  after  the  King  James  Version  came 
out,  read  a  little  book  by  John  Murton,  a  glover  from  Gains¬ 
borough,  Truth's  Champion,  which  leads  some  of  them  to  see  that 
everyone  who  commits  himself  to  Christ  should  seal  that  covenant 
in  baptism.  Within  a  score  of  years  a  soap-boiler  is  able  to  preach 
widely,  and  leaving  a  church  here,  ranges  into  the  west,  where  one 
vicar  "is  horrified  at  his  occupying  a  pulpit,  in  a  grey  coat;  another 
is  scandalised  at  his  dipping  his  converts  in  the  Severn.  Back  to 
Essex,  debating  at  Terling,  helped  by  a  weaver,  Samuel  Oates,  in 
other  villages.  As  one  convert  died  a  fortnight  after  her  baptism, 
Oates  indicted  for  murdering  her;  acquitted  at  assizes,  after  a  fine 
advertisement. 

Colchester  invaded  by  Royalists  from  Kent,  blockaded  by 
Fairfax.  Royalist  ships  trying  to  relieve,  captured  by  the  dragoons 
of  Colonel  Jerome  Sankey,  a  Baptist  soon  to  make  a  mark  in  I 
Ireland.  With  the  town  ruined,  a  Baptist  evangelist  from  Nor-  ' 
thumberland  obtaining  the  use  of  a  parish  church,  till  it  turns  out  1 
he  thinks  public  worship  ought  to  be  on  the  Sabbath,  Saturday;  I 
exit  Thomas  Tillam.  | 

Five  Baptist  officers,  including  Captain  Kiffin  and  Colonel 
Packer,  commissioned  by  the  Council  of  State  under  its  Baptist 
President,  to  preach  throughout  Essex.  One  or  two  ex-clergy 
also  touring.  Groups  arise,  worshipping  in  their  farmhouses. 

Progress  stopped  by  the  accession  of  Charles.  Lamb’s  son  j 
Isaac,  chaplain  on  the  vessel  that  brought  him  over,  promptly  | 
discharged.  A  Baptist  captain  of  another  warship,  prefers  his  I 
career  to  his  convictions,  lives  to  be  buried  in  the  odour  of  [ 
Anglican  sanctity  at  Leigh,  as  an  admiral.  Edmund  Hickeringill, 
army  chaplain  and  old  friend  of  Tillam,  accepts  ordination,  settles 
at  Colchester,  and  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  town.  Tillam 
organises  emigration  up  the  Rhine,  and  streams  of  his  adherents 
pass  through  Harwich  out  of  the  frying  pan  of  Charles  into  the 
fire  soon  kindled  by  his  cousin  Louis  in  the  Palatinate. 

A  plucky  church  at  Burnham-on-Crouch  starting  its  minutes 
and  telling  of  wide  evangelism;  soon  to  suffer  for  its  enterprise, 
and  to  persevere.  Arrival  at  Woodham  Mortimer  Hall  of  a 
retired  accoucheur,  who  had  been  very  useful  to  Charles;  Squire 
Peter  Chamberlain,  too  retirin|^  to  call  himself  Baptist  till  he 
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was  dead,  when  a  handsome  tomb  testified  that  he  had  been 
baptised  in  1648,  and  had  kept  Sabbath  on  Saturday  above  thirty- 
two  years. 

Richard  Tidmarsh  of  Oxford  sent  by  a  Conference  of 
Baptists  to  waken  Essex  again;  campaign  at  Wivenhoe  with  its 
Cinque  Port  traditions  and  formation  of  another  church  at 
Colchester,  to  connect  all  his  converts.  Benjamin  Reach 
extending  this  work  as  far  as  Thaxted  and  Bury. 

More  retired  Londoners.  A  draper  from  the  Minories  buying 
the  manor  of  Little  Maplestead,  once  owned  by  the  Kinights 
Hospitallers,  who  have  left  a  little  Round  Church;  henceforth 
Baptists  appoint  the  vicar.  Davis  soft-pedals  that  he  worships 
on  the  Seventh-day,  but  bequeaths  the  manor  to  endow  such 
fellow-believers.  A  retired  ship-captain  bequeaths  another  great 
farm  to  help  five  London  churches,  which  never  try  to  spread  their 
convictions  here.  All  progress  now  due  to  local  men. 

Burnham  behind  its  sea-wall  which  defends  a  sinking  main¬ 
land,  has  stemmed  the  tide  of  persecution ;  its  Elder,  Ham  Stacey, 
is  asked  to  superintend  all  the  village  churches  near,  as  well  as 
those  at  Braintree,  Halstead,  Coggeshall,  Hedingham,  Tilbury. 
Does  not  realize  that  this  needs  the  energy  of  a  younger  man, 
takes  the  title  Messenger,  yet  gives  no  message  outside  his  town. 
Most  churches  fail  to  consolidate  by  building  central  meeting¬ 
houses.  One  Elder  inclined  to  wear  a  periwig,  and  his  wife  a 
“  high  dress  ” ;  a  scandalised  church  at  Colchester  appeals  for 
advice  to  the  contrary.  A  brewer  there  chosen  to  shepherd  the 
younger  church  with  its  far-flung  members,  find  his  frequent 
travels  to  buy  barley  combine  with  superintendence.  The  great 
palace  at  Audley  End,  which  the  thrifty  King  James  had  declared 
too  expensive  for  a  king  to  keep  up,  gets  a  Baptist  steward,  who 
opens  worship  at  Saffron  Walden;  good  premises  given  by  a 
friend,  assure  its  existence  even  till  to-day.  Colonel  Packer’s 
church  at  Theobalds  across  the  Lea,  helps  plant  a  church  at 
Waltham  near  the  splendid  remnants  of  Harold’s  Abbey,  and  its 
first  pastor  dabbles  in  poetry.  Except  for  a  little  building, 
churches  fall  asleep  and  some  die. 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  Saffron  Walden  cannot  get  an 
orthodox  minister,  so  invites  a  nephew  of  Andrew  Gifford  with 
a  free  hand;  so  orthodox  that  he  soon  baptises  forty-six  people 
in  the  Cam,  and  founds  a  second  church  there.  This  balances 
the  disappearance  of  Terling,  whose  minister  had  chiefly  preached 
funeral  sermons.  A  militia  colonel,  farmer,  starts  at  Earl’s  Colne; 
amused  Colchester  folk  say  that  those  who  cannot  get  white  bread 
must  take  brown ;  they  don’t  know  that  brown  is  more  wholesome. 

Quick  response  to  the  B.M.S.  by  forming  the  first  Association 
in  the  kingdom  designed  to  spread  the  gospel;  itinerant  engaged. 
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student  sent  to  Gifford’s  Bristol  Academy.  Andrew  Fuller’s 
brother  builds  up  a  church  at  Thorpe-le-soken. 

Napoleon’s  wars  bring  soldiery  to  Galley  wood  common,  where 
they  amuse  themselves  with  racing.  The  Association  provides 
a  church  as  an  antidote  at  Chelmsford ;  while  Baptists  in  the  navy 
find  their  home  from  home  at  Harwich.  Militia  men  discover 
ardent  preachers  in  their  ranks;  others  range  about  the  county, 
so  that  every  year  sees  some  new  Baptist  church.  An  itinerant 
when  threatened  by  mobs  summonses  the  ringleaders,  gets  the 
constable  to  stand  beside  him  at  his  open-air  work.  Whole  county 
backs  the  new  Baptist  Union.  Andrew  Fuller  comes  preaching 
for  the  B.M.S.,  in  Congregational  churches,  and  Baptist  churches 
spring  up  in  his  wake.  An  old-fashioned  pastor  hears  from  his 
son  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land  of  the  awful  plight  of  the  convicts 
there;  hears  God’s  call  and  goes;  Colchester  thus  founds  Baptist 
churches  in  Tasmania.  A  Halstead  man  tries  negroes  in  Jamaica, 
goes  on  to  Creek  Indians  in  Alabama.  Newman  from  Waltham 
Abbey,  keeping  school,  is  called  by  a  London  group  to  head  a  new 
Academy;  an  early  student  comes  to  Epping  forest  and  starts  a 
church  at  Loughton;  like  his  tutor,  lives  %  a  private  school. 
Scandalised  high-calvinists  dislike  new  style,  split  many  churches 
and  rove  about  starting  their  style ;  everyway  the  gospel  is 
preached. 

Son  and  grandson  of  Congregational  ministers  converted  at 
Colchester ;  "  Ah,  Charles,  I  often  prayed  the  Lord  to  make  you  a 
Christian,  but  I  never  asked  that  you  might  become  a  Baptist." 

"  Ah,  mother,  the  Lord  has  answered  your  prayer  with  His 
usual  bounty,  and  given  you  exceeding  abundantly  above  what  you 
asked  or  thought.”  Many  of  Spurgeon’s  training  afterwards 
helped  Essex  baptist  churches. 

Londoners  continue  flowing  out,  to  Romford,  Chadwell 
Heath,  the  new-fashioned  south  end  of  Prittlewell,  Stratford, 
Walthamstow,  Plaistow,  Barking.  Joseph  Tritton,  partner  in 
Barclay’s  bank,  treasurer  of  the  B.M.S.,  settles  at  Great  Leighs,  ^ 
builds  a  chapel  on  his  estate,  his  private  property,  and  a  church 
is  formed  open  to  all  believers.  Heads  gravely  shaken,  more  Strict 
churches  embody;  progressives  lose  heart  and  Association  ceases. 
Solemn  warning  by  Strict  papers  as  to  the  wickedness  of 
Associations. 

Three  little  boys  at  Loughton  collect  for  the  chapel  soup- 
kitchen,  taste  its  winter  brews;  sit  on  the  pew-floor  during  the 
twenty-minute  prayer,  looking  at  pictures  in  their  bibles ;  twice  to 
Sunday  School,  evening  stories  and  hymns  at  the  piano.  Chapel 
fills,  gallery  added,  with  ornamental  front  and  organ ;  conservatives 
very  doubtful  till  concordance  shows  the  word  in  the  bible.  New 
minister  to  help  the  old,  carefully  watched  by  his  senior  from 
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great  armchair  on  the  platform,  snorting  at  any  questionable 
doctrine.  Pastor’s  school  now  kept  by  daughters,  giving  first-rate 
grounding;  grateful  brothers  grow  up  to  teach  in  Australia, 
explore  the  Congo,  range  over  Canada  and  finish  as  deacon  at 
Ottawa.  Mother  tries  Home  mission  work  in  the  gipsy  tents  of 
the  forest ;  idea  afterwards  developed  by  gipsy-like  caravan  of  the 
Association  touring  the  county. 

Waterside  work  started  at  Tidal  Basin  and  Victoria  Docks, 
then  at  Maldon.  New  County  Union  founded  by  Tritton  with  the 
old  enterprise.  Churches  for  immigrant  Londoners  at  Southend, 
Leyton,  Woodford,  Forest  Gate,  Grays.  As  towns  grow,  chapels 
prove  inadequate;  one  church  persuaded  to  give  up  its  fine  site 
on  a  main  street  in  exchange  for  one  on  a  new  road  with  some 
promise,  provided  with  chapel  built  to  their  liking:  when  bargain 
complete,  find  that  chapel  is  to  be  hidden  by  building  in  front; 
children  of  this  world  wiser  in  their  generation,  exact  a  handsome 
price  for  frontage. 

Colchester  one  of  the  latest  to  keep  up  patriarchal  ministers 
such  as  Spurrier,  thrice  president  of  the  Association;  ministers 
more  transferable,  not  so  engrossed  in  even  county  affairs ;  laymen 
more  to  the  front,  though  John  Bradford  keeps  his  eyes  open  for 
opportunities  to  extend.  Problems  so  serious  that  Pioneer  Mission 
and  Home  Counties  Association  and  Spurgeon  all  take  a  hand.  A 
church  benefited  for  centuries  from  an  Essex  farm,  comes  bodily 
from  London  into  the  county  to  Seven  Kings.  Far-sighted  railway 
offers  cheap  season  tickets  to  those  who  will  build;  chapels  often 
follow,  churches  not  quite  sure  whether  they  are  London  or 
Essex,  unless  beyond  the  cheap-ticket  range  like  Clacton,  or  with 
local  industry  as  Tilbury.  Possibilities  in  West  Ham  shown  by 
deaconess  with  vision,  yoked  with  pastor  to  match;  buildings 
crowded  and  constantly  developed  for  use  all  day  and  every  day ; 
women,  boys,  girls,  old  folk;  country  home  in  Essex  for  weary 
mothers  and  anaemic  children.  More  Union  churches  in  new 
towns,  giving  a  new  opportunity  to  Free  Churches. 

War!  Back  to  Napoleon’s  days  with  fear  of  invasion; 
Thames  and  Blackwater  and  Stour  alive  with  craft;  Tollesbury 
and  Harwich  not  quite  up  to  the  magic  opportunity. 

Peace  again,  new  duties  felt.  Strict  churches  have  felt  great 
mortality,  hardly  six  pastors  left.  London  creates  in  ten  years  a 
fine  new  town  of  125,000  working-class  folk  dumped  to  struggle 
with  hire-purchase.  Brewers  and  cinema-owners  leap  at  their 
chance ;  no  Baptist  Co.,  Ltd.  equal  to  the  emergency.  Deaconesses 
and  young  ministers  do  their  best,  run  Sunday  Schools  on  double 
shift  for  children  clamouring.  The  London  frontier  advances; 
Essex  County  Council  approves  new  towns;  Borough  Councils 
extend  their  boundaries  :  new  estates,  arterial  roads,  change  half 
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the  county.  Old  churches  build  fresh  premises ;  Association  plans 
where  more  churches  ought  to  arise. 

A  London  Transport  Board  with  vision  decides  to  regard 
Harlow,  Ongar,  Brentwood,  Tilbury  as  its  concern;  Green  Line 
coaches  supply,  railway  lines  to  be  electrified.  Tubes  peep  up  from 
the  depths.  Baptists  will  have  more  growing  pains ;  they  thrive  on 
such  challenges. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


William  Oates,  1796. 

Isle  of  Ely  in  the  County  of  Cambridge  to  wit  I  certify 
that  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace  holden  at  Ely  i 
in  and  for  the  said  Isle  of  Ely  on  Tuesday  the  fifth  day  of  April 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1796  William  Oates  of  Sutton  in  the  ' 
said  Isle  of  Ely  being  a  dissenting  minister  took  and  subscribed 
the  declaration  required  to  be  made  and  subscribed  by  protestant 
dissenting  Ministers  and  Schoolmasters  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  Nineteenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty  i 

Hugh  Robt.  Evans,  for  [ 

Jas.  Bellamy,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

*>!<**  ► 

The  above  certificate  on  parchment,  owned  by  Alfred  A. 
Mumford,  of  Beaconsfield,  would  protect  Oates  from  being  im¬ 
pressed  into  the  militia,  and  from  the  penalties  of  the  Conventicle 
Acts.  He  was  conceivably  connected  with  Samuel  Oates,  of  , 
Rutland,  150  years  earlier,  a  Baptist  evangelist,  who  conformed  ! 
after  the  Restoration,  and  whose  son  Titus  was  expelled  by  ' 
Baptists.  William  was  baptised  at  Cottenham  in  1786.  The 
church  at  Sutton  dates  from  1749,  though  whether  as  Baptist 
is  uncertain;  by  1790  it  was.  Had  it  been  Baptist  in  1786,  why 
was  not  Oates  baptised  there?  By  1784,  George  Norman  was 
pastor. 

W.T.W. 


Tabernacles  : 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TITLE. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London  destroyed  many  parish  churches. 

For  official  worship  a  few  buildings  used  by  the  new  Non- 
conforming  ministers  were  seized,  but  these  were  chiefly  outside 
the  City.  Therefore,  whereas  a  general  law  enacted  that  all 
future  buildings  within  the  walls  must  be  in  brick  or  stone,  leave 
was  given  to  put  up  temporary  wooden  buildings  for  worship. 
To  that  Biblical  age  it  was  obvious  to  call  them  Tabernacles. 
As  the  churches  designed  by  Christopher  Wren  arose,  these 
Tabernacles  disappeared. 

George  Whitefield  initiated  open-air  preaching,  and  did  much 
on  Moorfields.  His  Dissenting  admirers  did  not  see  why  he 
should  be  stopped  by  bad  weather,  so  in  1741  they  procured  a 
piece  of  land  adjoining,  and  put  up  a  huge  wooden  shed  for  the 
winter.  Again  it  was  obvious  to  call  this  a  Tabernacle.  The 
success  was  so  great  that  when  he  left  the  promoters  engaged 
Cennick,  Adams,  Jenkins,  Howell  Harris,  Seagrave,  Humphreys 
and  others  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Now,  Whitefield  had  arranged  with  Cennick  to  conduct  a 
school  for  colliers’  children  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol.  This 
flourished  so  well  that  he  also  gathered  a  Society  of  adults.  So 
in  March,  1741,  Whitefield  began  arranging  for  a  Tabernacle 
there,  and  presently  warned  him  to  take  care  of  building  too 
large  or  too  handsome.  Cennick  laid  what  was  called  the 
“  foundation  stone,”  which  seems  to  imply  more  than  a  wooden 
structure  as  at  Moorfields. 

Within  twelve  years  the  movement  was  so  great  that  further 
advances  were  made.  At  Norwich,  James  Wheatley  gathered 
two  thousand  converts,  for  whom  a  temporary  Tabernacle  was 
erected  on  Timber  Hill,  till  a  chapel  was  erected,  larger  than  the 
city  had  seen,  where  Whitefield  conducted  a  three  weeks’  mission. 
Whitefield  laid  a  stone  at  Bristol  in  Penn  Street  for  a  Tabernacle 
which  he  opened  on  November  25th,  1753.  And  the  Moorfields 
shed  had  done  so  well  that  the  same  year  it  was  replaced  by  a 
brick  building  eighty  feet  square,  which  surrounded  it  on  every 
side.  When  the  wooden  cocoon  was  taken  to  pieces,  the  name 
Tabernacle  was  transferred  to  the  permanent  structure.  Thus 
the  term  lost  its  Biblical  connotation  of  a  temporary  wooden 
structure,  and  came  to  mean  a  huge  place  for  the  worship  of 
Calvinistic  dissenters. 
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When  John  Campbell  from  Dundee  and  Kilmarnock  came  to 
Moorfields,  a  train  was  laid  along  which  the  fire  flashed  to 
Scotland.  Two  rich  laymen,  the  Haldanes,  began  preaching  in 
1797  and  1798,  eagerly  backed  by  Campbell.  They  decided  to 
repeat  Whitefield’s  methods,  and  Rowland  Hill  opened  in  the 
Circus  at  Leith  Street,  Edinburgh,  where  James  Haldane  was 
ordained  in  February,  1799.  The  Tabernacle  on  Leith  Walk 
replaced  the  Circus  in  1801,  able  to  hold  3,200  people  with  its 
two  galleries.  Within  a  few  years  they  had  Tabernacles  in 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Perth,  Thurso,  Wick,  Dunkeld  and  Dumfries. 
Robert  Haldane  wrote  that  “  the  general  idea  affixed  to  the 
houses  called  Tabernacles  is  that  of  large  places  of  worship, 
where  as  great  variety  as  possible  is  kept  up  in  preaching,  by 
employing  different  ministers,  in  order  to  excite  and  maintain 
attention  to  the  Gospel,  especially  in  such  as  are  living  in  open 
neglect  of  religion.”  In  three  of  these  Tabernacles  he  employed 
tutors  who  within  nine  years  trained  nearly  three  hundred 
evangelists. 

Seven  years  later  the  Haldanes  became  Baptist,  and  when  , 
Andrew  Fuller  preached  for  the  B.M.S.  in  Leith  Walk  and 
other  Tabernacles,  Baptists  became  acquainted  at  first  hand  with 
the  name,  and  were  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  enormous 
preaching  places,  contrasting  with  the  tiny  meeting-houses  erected 
for  the  two  or  three  hundred  members.  | 

In  1827,  James  Wells  of  Alton,  in  Hampshire,  began  open- 
air  preaching,  especially  in  Westminster  Broadway,  Rochester 
Row  and  Prince’s  Place.  He  gathered  a  church  of  twenty,  and 
organised  on  a  high  Calvinist  basis.  However  illogical  it  may 
appear,  preaching  on  such  lines  did  have  a  wonderful  appeal. 
Webb  Street  in  Bermondsey  was  soon  outgrown,  and  he  obtained 
the  Borough  Road  Tabernacle,  built  originally  for  John  Church. 
This  he  rebuilt  in  1838,  and  thus  English  hyper-Calvinist  Baptists 
came  to  dwell  in  a  Tabernacle. 

Next  year,  John  Campbell  celebrated  at  the  Moorfields 
Tabernacle  the  Centenary  of  Whitefield’s  apostolic  labours. 
James  Wells  had  to  enlarge  his  place  in  1850,  and  he  styled  it 
the  Surrey  Tabernacle.  It  became  the  London  centre  for  those 
Baptists  who  fell  out  of  touch  with  the  main  body,  exaggerating 
the  views  of  Keach  and  Gill.  While  the  successive  Baptist 
Associations  ignored  him,  as  he  did  them,  he  obtained  a  com¬ 
manding  position,  and  was  in  request  all  over  the  country. 

Soon  afterwards,  Spurgeon  came  to  the  same  district.  New 
Park  Street  could  by  no  means  hold  the  people  he  attracted.  He  • 
experimented  in  Exeter  Hall,  then  in  a  huge  music-hall  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  near  at  hand.  It  proved  that  the  young  ' 
preacher  could  attract  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  here  t 
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steadily.  So  it  was  soon  decided  to  build  a  new  Tabernacle  for 
his  use. 

The  architect  was  practical  enough  to  copy  internally  the 
design  of  the  music-hall,  with  two  tiers  of  galleries,  and  platform. 
Outside  he  thought  of  four  turrets,  perhaps  inspired  by  the  Strict 
chapel  on  Gower  Street,  but  these  were  never  erected.  The 
frontage  was  on  the  model  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  British 
Museum,  so  that  the  pastor  could  describe  it  as  “  a  Grecian  place 
of  worship.”  The  motto  on  the  architect’s  plans  was  “  Metro¬ 
politan,”  which  afforded  an  obvious  title  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  neighbouring  Surrey  Tabernacle  which  James  Wells  was 
crowding.  While  the  new  place  was  rising,  Spurgeon  paid  his 
annual  visit  to  preach  at  the  Moorfields  Tabernacle,  where  John 
Campbell  was  carrying  on  a  City  Mission. 

In  August  1860,  before  the  new  building  was  really  finished, 
Campbell  came  to  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  chaffed  Spurgeon 
about  the  title.  In  his  reply  he  gave  yet  another  turn  to  the 
meaning,  as  involving  a  doctrine.  “  We  have  not  come  to  the 
Temple  state  here,  we  are  now  passing  through  the  Tabernacle 
state.  We  believe  this  building  to  be  temporary,  and  only  meant 
for  the  time  that  we  are  in  the  wilderness  without  a  visible  King. 
We  do  firmly  believe  in  the  real  and  personal  reign  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  for  which  we  devoutly  wait.  That  is  the  reason 
why  our  new  house  of  prayer  is  called  a  Tabernacle,  not  a 
Temple.”  It  is  not  recorded  whether  James  Wells  accepted  this 
implication  five  years  later,  when  he  opened  a  new  Surrey  Taber¬ 
nacle  on  Wansey  Street.  Joseph  Parker  had  probably  forgotten 
it  in  1874  when  he  occupied  a  new  City  Temple.  John  Campbell 
had  then  passed  away,  and  the  new  Whitefield’s  Tabernacle  on 
the  old  site  was  in  what  was  unkindly  described  as  “  Dissenters' 
Gothic.” 

Under  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  were  many  classrooms, 
primarily  for  training  students  exactly  as  Haldane  had  done. 
Here  they  heard  Spurgeon  propound  that  Greek  was  the  sacred 
tongue,  the  Baptist’s  tongue ;  that  every  Baptist  should  be 
Grecian — never  Gothic;  that  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  were 
the  angles  of  the  gospel,  five  great  lamps  to  irradiate  the  cross; 
that  this  Tabernacle  was  only  the  beginning,  and  the  dark  county 
of  Surrey  must  be  covered  with  places  of  worship.  So  “  Taber¬ 
nacle  ”  came  to  mean  a  chapel  with  a  Greek  front  in  Surrey, 
occupied  by  a  Spurgeon’s  man.  Croydon,  Battersea  Park,  South 
Lee,  Dulwich,  Peckham,  show  how  well  his  hopes  were  fulfilled ; 
while  county  bounds  were  burst,  so  that  Woolwich  and  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  put  up  Tabernacles  never  meant  to  be  temporary. 
Across  the  river,  older  places  at  Highgate,  Shoreditch  and 
Barking  made  new  homes,  while  the  sons  of  Levi  pitched  at 
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Burdett  Road,  Enfield,  Barking  Road,  Poplar,  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
Uxbridge  Road  and  Walthamstow. 

Nor  did  the  Tabernacle  move  round  the  Metropolitan  area 
alone.  The  original  Moorfields  was  now  quite  eclipsed;  the 
Surrey  Tabernacle  was  sold  to  the  Jews  with  its  Grecian  front 
complete.  But  many  buildings  with  the  architecture  and  the 
principles  of  Spurgeon  are  now  lit  up  by  the  Southern  Cross. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


Charles  Brown,  by  Henry  Cook,  M.A.  (Kingsgate  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

Our  forefathers  delighted  in  full-length  biographies  in  which 
the  subject  was  usually  lost  in  a  maze  of  unimportant  detail.  In 
its  modest  length  this  excellently  written  volume  goes  to  the  other 
extreme.  Charles  Brown  stands  out  on  every  page  and  much 
of  the  record  is  in  his  own  words,  but  we  wish  the  publishers 
could  have  given  the  author  another  twenty  or  thirty  pages. 

Ferme  Park  is  one  of  the  outstanding  churches  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  with  its  membership  that  reached  over  twelve  hun¬ 
dred,  and  its  fine  record  of  missionary  giving  and  service. 
Speaking  at  his  farewell  meeting.  Dr.  Brown  said :  “  It  is  you 
who  have  made  this  ministry — not  I  who  have  made  this  church.” 
But  that  was  Dr.  Brown’s  characteristically  gracious  modesty. 
He  was  surrounded  by  able  and  hard-working  colleagues  on  the 
diaconate :  nevertheless,  in  the  human  sense,  the  church  was 
made  by  him.  He  gave  the  people  the  Word  of  Life,  they  knew 
that  when  he  stood  before  them  he  came  from  the  presence  of 
his  Lord  ;  no  wonder  that  in  the  pulpit  he  mounted  up  with  wings. 

Dr.  Brown’s  life  is  an  inspiration,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
his  loyal  and  able  colleague  for  this  tribute  so  affectionately  told. 


Reviews. 

Jesus,  by  S.  Pearce  Carey,  M.A.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  7s.  6d. 
net.) 

To  undertake  a  book  on  Jesus  requires  some  courage.  'The 
ground  has  been  so  thoroughly  examined  in  the  past  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  any  new  discovery,  and  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  prejudice — I  mean  pre-judgment  because  of  the  sub¬ 
ject — will  prevent  the  book  having  a  fair  chance.  But  Pearce 
Carey  has  proved  his  capacity  by  his  Life  of  William  Carey,  and 
his  student  habits  have  continued  with  him  through  a  long  and 
varied  ministry.  There  are  constant  references  to  the  original 
text,  and  the  Gospels  are  studied  with  freshness  and  insight. 
Constantly  there  are  phrases  that  arrest  the  reader ;  for  example, 
that  the  Golden  Rule  is  “  a  perfect  pocket  spirit-level.”  The 
whole  book  is  indeed  both  interesting  and  helpful,  and  it  can  be 
cordially  commended.  Not  that  everything  in  it  will  carry  con¬ 
viction;  for  example,  the  somewhat  startling  and  unfortunate 
suggestion  that  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  may  have  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  Angina.  In  the  same  way  the  treatment  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  and  the  Cry  of  Dereliction  on  the  Cross  will  seem  to 
many  unsatisfactory.  But  the  book  as  a  whole  is  both  sane  and 
suggestive.  Perhaps  the  biggest  lack  is  a  discussion  of  the 
composition  and  inter-connection  of  the  Gospels.  But  probably 
the  scheme  of  the  book  did  not  allow  for  this.  As  it  is  we  can 
congratulate  Mr.  Carey — and  our  ministry — upon  it,  and  hope 
that  the  sales  will  benefit  the  two  causes  he  has  at  heart,  the 
B.M.S.  and  Regent’s. 

Henry  Cook. 

Crusade!  A  Plea  for  Christ  and  His  poor,  by  G.  Oswald  Cornish 
(Independent  Press  Ltd.,  Is.) 

This  book  is  described  in  a  foreword  by  William  Dick  of 
Poplar  as  the  manual  of  the  Crusade  to  which  he  himself  has 
called  the  Churches  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment 
in  the  light  of  the  Christian  gospel.  It  starts  from  the  contention 
that  unemployment  is  not  a  necessary  evil  but  is  due  to  human 
failure  and  can  be  remedied.  The  author  goes  on  to  show  that 
a  body  of  Christian  people  thinking  and  acquiring  knowledge 
about  this  subject,  following  up  their  concern  and  keeping  the 
Church  and  the  nation  awake  on  this  urgent  issue,  has  a  great 
work  to  perform.  He  outlines  a  practical  strategy  for  dealing 
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with  the  situation,  but  wisely  suggests  that  it  is  tentative  and 
may  need  to  be  altered.  The  plan  of  the  Crusade  which  he  ex¬ 
pounds  is  in  outline  (1)  To  provide  work  for  those  at  present 
unemployed,  “  a  short  term  policy.”  (2)  To  scrutinise  very  care¬ 
fully  the  basis  of  the  present  industrial  system  in  order  to  isolate 
and  remove  from  it  the  factors  that  have  created  unemployment, 
“  a  long  term  policy.”  (3)  To  bring  the  Crusade  into  the  field 
of  international  justice  and  goodwill,  building  world  peace  by 
the  removal  of  the  economic  causes  of  war. 

This  book  raises  big  issues  and  leaves  big  questions.  Ought 
the  Church  to  commit  itself  to  the  programme  for  the  immediate 
reduction  in  the  number  of  unemployed  which  is  here  outlined? 
Can  we  plan  an  economic  and  legislative  programme  in  advance 
of  a  sufficient  nucleus  of  that  changed  human  personality  that 
the  author  believes  is  necessary  to  sustain  this  Crusade?  What¬ 
ever  the  answer  to  these  questions,  this  book  does  a  service  in 
quickening  the  Christian  conscience  on  a  matter  that  all  too 
easily  fades  into  the  background. 

The  Christian  as  Soldier.  War-time  discussion,  by  Hugh  Martin, 

M.A.  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  4d.) 

Mr.  Martin  writes  as  a  one-time  pacifist  who  has  changed 
his  mind.  Avowing  as  passionate  a  hatred  of  war  as  any  pacifist, 
he  contends  that  "  it  is  our  Christian  duty  to-day  to  take  up 
arms.”  Non-pacifists  will  find  their  case  stated  with  that  lucidity 
and  force  which  make  it  such  a  pleasure  to  read  anything  Mr. 
Martin  writes.  Pacifists  will  naturally  want  to  question  and  rebut 
the  argument  page  by  page.  They  may  even  claim  that  the 
author  concedes  more  than  he  thinks  when  he  says,  “  We  must 
beware  lest  in  order  to  win  a  military  victory  we  lose  the  cause 
for  which  we  say  we  are  fighting.”  This  is  certainly  a  livelv  and 
stimulating  pamphlet.  It  left  one  reader  musing  on  whetner  it 
is  not  the  case  that  the  Christian  Church  of  our  day  has  been 
whispering  the  distinctively  Christian  word  about  peace  while 
it  loudly  proclaims  the  stalemate  it  has  reached  in  its  conflicting 
reactions  to  the  use  of  force. 

W.  Taylor  Bowie. 


Editorial. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 


since  our  last  issue  : 

Dr.  Charles  Brown. 

Mr. 

E.  J.  Fasham. 

Rev.  H.  Tydeman  Chilvers. 

Mr. 

D.  Hay. 

*  * 

* 

* 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Excursions  to  places  of  historic  interest  have  been  much 
appreciated  features  of  recent  annual  meetings,  and  it  had  been 
hoped  to  visit  various  centres  in  London  during  the  forthcoming 
Baptist  Assembly.  In  view,  however,  of  the  national  situation, 
the  desire  of  the  Police  that  sight-seeing  tours  in  the  streets  of 
the  Metropolis  should  be  avoided,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
Assembly  to  three  somewhat  crowded  days,  it  has  been  decided 
to  dispense  with  the  annual  meeting  this  year.  The  treasurer’s 
financial  statement  and  the  secretary’s  annual  report  will  be 
printed  in  the  July  Baptist  Quarterly,  and  the  present  officers 
and  committee  will  serve  during  1940/41.  The  Society’s  mem¬ 
bers  will  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  this  decision,  and  hope  that 
in  1941  the  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  happier  conditions. 

An  opportunity  for  some  of  our  members  to  meet  is  afforded 
by  the  summer  gatherings  at  Winslow  on  Thursday,  6th  June, 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Reid’s  article  on  Benjamin  Reach.  This  ter¬ 
centenary  celebration  should  prove  attractive,  and  the  secretary 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  hope  to  make  the  trip,  so 
that  the  local  friends  may  be  informed. 

«  *  *  « 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  lie  between  1792  and  1942,  and 
in  these  years  Baptist  missionaries  have  gone  forth  to  India, 
China,  the  Congo,  Jamaica,  and  elsewhere  overseas.  Here  is 
something  that  evokes  thanksgiving  and  calls  for  worthy 
celebration.  Doubtless  the  B.M.S.  will  soon  make  a  preliminary 
announcement  of  its  plans  for  1942,  and  take  other  steps  that 
the  thought  of  the  whole  denomination  throughout  that  year 
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may  be  focussed  on  Christ’s  World  Dominion.  The  Baptist 
Historical  Society  desires  to  co-operate  by  publishing  full-length 
articles  on  missionary  enterprise.  The  first  appeared  in  the 
Baptist  Quarterly  of  October,  1939,  when  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Anderson  wrote  on  “  The  India  of  Carey  and  of  To-day.”  In 
the  current  issue  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson  contributes  the  first 
section  of  an  article  on  “  The  R.M.S.  and  Bible  Translation,” 
which  will  be  concluded  in  July.  Other  articles  will  appear  in 
succeeding  numbers. 

*  *  *  iK 


ATI^NTA  CONGRESS. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that,  owing  to  the  war,  our  churches  have 
largely  missed  the  thrill  of  last  year’s  Congress.  In  normal 
circumstances  many  of  the  delegates  would  be  busily  engaged 
recounting  their  experiences;  they  would  enthuse  churches  and 
associations,  and  ministers  and  members  would  face  their  tasks 
encouraged  by  the  vision  of  the  Baptist  Church  that  is  making 
progress  in  practically  every  country  but  Great  Britain.  For¬ 
tunately,  a  worthy  record  of  this  greatest  assembly  of  Baptists 
has  been  published  by  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  and  we  suggest 
that  our  members  should  secure  a  copy.  The  title  of  the  volume 
is  Baptist  World  Alliance,  Sixth  Congress,  Atlanta,  1939,  and  it 
can  be  obtained  through  the  Kingsgate  Press  (10s.).  It  gives  a 
-complete  record  of  the  meetings,  and  is  well  illustrated. 


*  *  * 


♦ 


BAPTIST  ANNIVERSARIES,  1940. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spring  Assembly  a  few  years  ago,  a 
youthful  don  answered  an  enquiry  concerning  the  meetings  with 
the  irreverent  comment :  “  Same  old  smoke  from  the  same  old 
funnels.”  That  could  not  be  said  of  the  forthcoming  Assembly, 
as  the  programme  just  announced  reveals  that  many  will  make 
their  first  appearance  on  the  denominational  platfonn.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  unfortunate  remark,  “  We  must  have  So-and-so 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success,”  has  now  been  decently  interred. 


Benjamin  Keach,  1640. 

There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  Benjamin 
Keach.  He  was  bom  at  Stoke  Hammond,  near  Bletchley, 
North  Buckinghamshire.  In  Great  Britain,  America,  and  where- 
ever  lovers  of  freedom  know  the  work  and  worth  of  Keach,  his 
debtors  will  give  God  thanks  on  every  remembrance  of  His 
servant. 

“  February  has  twenty-eight  days  clear  and  twenty-nine 
each  leap  year.”  Three  hundred  years  ago,  on  29th  February, 
1640,  unto  John  Keach  and  his  wife  was  bom  a  son,  who,  though 
his  story  belongs  to  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,  was 
to  prove  to  be  such  a  great  Valiant  for  the  Truth  that,  centuries 
later,  in  the  words  of  Bunyan,  his  contemporary  and  fellow^ 
Baptist,  we  can  say  to  men  concerning  this  man  : 

Who  would  true  valour  sec, 

Let  him  come  hither; 

One  here  will  constant  be. 

Come  wind,  come  weather. 

There’s  no  discouragement 
Shall  make  him  once  relent 
His  first  avowed  intent 
To  be  a  pilgrim. 

Were  you  to  visit  Stoke  Hammond  to-day,  you  would  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  three  or  four  people  among  its  three  or  four 
hundred  inhabitants  who  could  tell  you  anything  about  the  lad 
who  was  bom  there  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  two 
shops,  and  the  one  on  the  village  green  or  square  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  former  General  Baptist  Chapel  which  Benjamin 
attended  when  a  child.  This  chapel  was  sold  to  Mr.  Charles 
Scott,  of  Stoke  Hammond,  for  £76  on  31st  July,  1876.  I  here 
quote  from  the  title  deed,  dated  10th  day  of  October,  1876 : 
“  And  whereas  the  public  worship  of  God  in  the  said  Chapel  or 
Meeting  House  has  been  entirely  discontinued  for  more  than 
six  months  preceding  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.”  Mr.  Scott, 
who  married  on  16th  May,  1878,  converted  the  chapel  into  his 
home  and  added  the  general  store  shop  which  is  there  now.  The 
slab  that  serves  as  a  door-step  of  this  shop  is  the  original  one 
used  for  the  chapel.  The  door,  large,  broad,  thick,  is  the  chapel 
door.  Mr.  Scott’s  daughter,  who  holds  the  title  deed,  tells  me 
that  the  chapel  was  not  demolished  but  altered  by  her  father, 
who  often  pointed  out  to  his  children  where  the  pulpit  and  pews 
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were  in  the  old  days.  Stand  facing  this  shop,  turn  left,  and  one 
minute’s  walk  from  it  you  will  see  an  old  gate  leading  into  an 
enclosed  field,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  there  are  some  stately 
trees.  Near  these  trees  stood  two  humble  houses,  and  the  one 
on  the  left  was  the  home  dear  to  Benjamin  Reach  as  a  youngster 
and  youth.  Was  that  his  birthplace?  I  know  not.  None  could 
tell  me.  These  old  buildings  were  removed  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  though  no  brick  or  mortar  remains  to  mark  the  place, 
you  may  see  where  John  Reach’s  son  learned  to  play  and  pray. 

Benjamin  Reach  inserted  the  record  of  his  own  birth  in 
his  own  Baptist  book.  In  the  official  record  in  the  Parish  Church 
at  Stoke  Hammond  there  is  an  entry  under  Baptisms  which  is 
dated  March  6th,  1640.  The  script  is  not  at  all  clear,  but  I 
believe  it  is  a  record  of  the  christening  of  Reach.  The  word 
Benjamin  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  word  which  follows  it  is 
almost  certainly  Reach,  so  three  of  us  thought  who  examined  it 
with  great  care.  Then  we  have — filia  Johannis  et  Fodora — then 
a  word  which  may  be  Reach,  but  which  is  too  indistinct  to  enable 
one  to  be  certain  that  it  is.  At  the  end  of  the  line  is  the  date — 
March  6th. 

So  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  child  born  on  February 
29th  was  christened  on  March  6th. 

That  his  parents  called  him  Benjamin,  that  he  honoured  his 
Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  that  a  certain  Mr.  Joseph 
Reach,  a  bricklayer  and  preacher,  was  probably  his  brother, 
would  seem  to  be  indicative  of  the  spiritual  stock  from  which  he 
sprung.  Another  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Reach,  was  a  miller, 
occupying  Stable  ford  Mill  at  Soulbury.  Like  most  men  who 
have  lived  for  truth  and  righteousness  and  God,  Benjamin  Reach 
owed  much  to  humble  and  holy  parentage.  Bunyan  was  a  tinker 
and  Reach  was  a  tailor :  both  lived  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Like  Timothy,  Benjamin  was  familiar  with  the  Scriptures 
from  childhood,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  asked  for 
Believers’  Baptism.  Mr.  John  Russell,  probably  of  Berkham- 
stead,  baptized  the  young  disciple  into  the  Name  of  the  Trinity. 
Three  years  later  the  pupil  became  known  as  a  preacher  and 
teacher  of  the  Word  of  God  to  men.  For  nearly  fifty  years  this 
happy  warrior  lived  a  life  of  adventure  and  achievement  as  a 
fearless  ambassador  of  Christ  the  Ring.  His  name  and  fame 
were  soon  noised  abroad. 

Three  good  women  helped  this  man  of  God  in  his  life’s 
work :  his  mother  and  the  ladies  whom  he  married.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  married  Jane  Grove,  of  Winslow,  who  was  a 
woman  of  “  great  piety  and  prudence.”  Jane,  married  to  him 
in  1660,  died  in  1670,  aged  thirty-one  years.  They  had  had 
five  children,  but  two  had  died.  In  1672  he  married  a  widow. 
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a  Mrs.  Susanna  Patridge  of  Rickmansworth,  Herts.,  widow  of 
Samuel  Patridge,  originally  she  was  a  Skidmore.  They  had  five 
daughters.  Keach  and  his  second  wife  lived  together  for  thirty- 
two  years.  She  survived  him  for  twenty-three  years,  and  died 
I  in  February,  1727.  He  owed  much  to  the  women  God  gave  him. 

The  scene  changes,  and  we  must  leave  the  village  of  Stoke 
Hammond  where  Keach  was  born  and  go  to  the  town  of 
Winslow,  some  ten  miles  from  Aylesbury.  There,  in  1660,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  became  minister  to  the 
General  Baptists.  Thither  I  went  on  Monday,  February  12th, 
1940,  and  that  day  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  this  worthy  son  of  Bucks. 

Good  fortune  attended  me  and  I  soon  had  a  worthy  guide  in 
Miss  Clear,  whose  grandfather,  in  the  year,  1894,  wrote  A 
Thousand  Years  of  Winslow  Life.  One  does  need  a  guide  to 
discover  Benjamin  Keach’s  Meeting  House.  Nonconformists  do 
often  build  chapels  in  out-of-the-way  comers.  Heaven  knows 
why !  In  the  days  of  the  House  of  Stuart  they  had  good  cause 
to  do  so.  It  was  safer  to  be  hidden  away,  “  you  in  your  small 
corner  and  I  in  mine.”  Even  then  they  were  often  ferreted 
out  by  the  king’s  men  who  were  sent  to  apprehend  them.  The 
chapel  is  near  the  Market  Square,  but  to  save  time  and  patience 
ask  someone  to  be  good  enough  to  direct  you  to  Benjamin 
Keach’s  Meeting  Place,  as  it  is  known  by  that  name,  and  is  to 
be  found  “  situate  in  a  most  secluded  spot  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  alley.”  Bye-and-bye,  after  sundry  twists  and 
divers  turns,  you  will  arrive  at  a  very  humble  little  Baptist 
Chapel  that  stands  on  ground  which,  for  Baptists,  should  be, 
for  ever,  holy  ground. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Nonconformist  places  of  worship 
in  Buckinghamshire  or  in  Britain.  Sheahan,  in  his  History  of 
Bucks.,  1862,  gives  the  date  of  its  erection  as  1625.  Mr.  Robert 
Gibbs,  in  his  History  of  Aylesbury,  says  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  ancient  Puritan  places  of  worship  in  an  original 
state.  Those  worthy  pioneers  of  that  far-off  day  were  sincere 
men  who  loved  simplicity.  This  is  manifest  in  the  scheme  and 
structure  of  this  House  of  God.  “  The  building  is  a  very  homely 
brick  and  tiled  structure  with  its  original  small  lattice  windows 
remaining  on  the  north  side,  and  having  a  very  quaint  little 
porch  .  .  .  bearing  the  date  1695,  when  the  porch  was  added  to  the 
original  building.”  Through  this  porch  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  chapel  you  enter  a  small  burial  ground,  where  lie  at  rest 
the  remains  of  former  worshippers.  Be  it  ever  so  humble,  it  was 
a  holy  place  to  those  who  were  happy  therein,  and  the  visitor  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  state  of  good  repair  the  small  but 
sacred  Bethel  is  in,  after  standing  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
“From  the  chapel  accounts  we  learn  that  in  October,  1821,  the 
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building  underwent  a  thorough  repair.  The  roof  was  stript, 
new  lathed  and  retiled,  the  large  oak  beam  which  went  across 
the  Meeting  House  was  taken  out  and  converted  into  several 
purposes,  such  as  the  posts  which  are  on  the  sides  of  the  meeting, 
the  window  linings,  the  pulpit  stairs,  back  to  table  pew,  and  a 
box  to  put  the  books  in.” 

When  you  enter  the  building  you  observe  Reach’s  pulpit 
right  opposite.  Above  it  are  two  windows  which  were  installed 
in  October,  1824.  Before  the  pulpit  is  a  table,  and  thereon 
several  volumes  lie.  Three  are  by  Reach.  When  no  parson  or 
preacher  was  available  one  of  the  brethren  would  read  to  the 
congregation  one  of  Reach’s  sermons.  “  Some  of  these  sermons 
have  dates  written  against  them  in  a  shaky  hand  by  pencil 
writing,  denoting,  no  doubt,  the  deacon  had  read  them  when  no 
supplies  were  available.”  Long  ago,  the  silver  cord  was  loosed 
and  the  golden  bowl  broken,  but  Benjamin  Reach,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh,  yea,  even  in  the  place  where  he  began  to  preach  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  happy  God.  There  is  a  communion 
service  consisting  of  old  pewter  cup,  plate  and  box.  At  the  back 
is  a  very  small  gallery,  with  narrow  steps  thereto.  “  An  increase 
in  the  congregation  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  build  a 
temporary  gallery  .  .  .  August,  1827.”  The  church  is  partly 
paved  with  memorial  stones  which  keep  ever  green  the  names 
of  several  stalwarts  who  are  gone  but  not  forgotten :  some  are 
buried  in  vaults  under  the  floor.  On  either  side  are  ancient  seats 
which  are  “  wood  white  with  age.”  Brave  men  and  women  long 
ago  worshipped  the  Ancient  of  Days  in  this  place  set  apart,  and 
we  may  stand  where  they  stood  and  sit  where  they  sat.  To  the 
imaginative  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Benjamin 
Reach  still  haunts  the  sanctuary  where  he  served  God  and  man 
with  distinction. 

With  varying  degrees  of  encouragement  Divine  Service  was 
held  in  this  old  place  until  the  end  of  last  century.  Attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  to  revive  the  cause,  but  without  success. 
I  was  told  that  it  was  open  for  three  months  in  the  summer  of 
1936,  but  the  numbers  attending  did  not  justify  the  good  people 
to  continue  the  effort.  Since  1930,  each  year  the  chapel  has  been 
open  on  the  last  Thursday  in  June  for  Anniversary  Services. 
In  the  afternoon  there  is  Divine  Worship :  afterwards,  the 
friends  adjourn  to  the  Congregational  Church  Hall,  where  tea 
is  served :  and  in  the  evening  they  return  to  Benjamin  Reach’s 
Meeting  Place  for  another  Service.  Some  thirty  or  forty  gather 
from  divers  parts  for  these  meetings  in  mid-summer.  A  board 
of  nine  trustees  manages  all  the  affairs  of  this  historical  House 
of  God.  The  desire  and  prayer  of  many  must  be  that  God  will 
raise  up  in  this  our  day  and  generation  a  modem  Benjamin  who 
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will  continue  the  good  work  begun  so  long  ago  by  one  we  now 
delight  to  honour. 

Principal  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  in  his  chapter  in  Baptists 
in  Britain,  writes  ;  “  The  relation  of  Baptists  to  the  State  during 
this  century  (prior  to  1689)  passed  through  three  general  phases. 
(1)  In  the  first  (1612-1640)  they  were  naturally  the  objects  of 
persecution,  since  they  were  offenders  against  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  law  by  their  ‘  conventicles.’  ...  (2)  In  the  second 
phase  (1640-1660)  Baptists  profited  by  the  removal  of  Stuart 
tyranny,  themselves  contributing  largely  to  Cromwell’s  army 
and  its  officers.  ...  (3)  The  third  phase  (1660-1686)  brought  a 
return  of  persecution,  though  from  the  Episcopalian  Parliament 
rather  than  from  the  Crown.” 

Keach  was  born  precisely  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
phase,  and  grew  up  therein.  He  went  to  Winslow  to  begin  his 
ministry  precisely  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  phase,  the  second 
epoch  of  persecution  under  the  Stuart  kings.  Christ’s  young 
servant  went  forward  with  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  in  his  heart : 
“  God  grant  my  only  cowardice  may  be,  afraid  to  be  afraid.”" 
Very  soon  this  fearless  preacher  was  a  marked  man  and  was 
in  trouble.  “  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely,  for  My  sake.”  This  blessedness  was  vouchsafed  to- 
Benjamin  Keach  in  large  measure.  The  storm  broke  when  he 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Some  good  people  think  that  Baptists  neglect  the  training 
of  the  young  because  they  practise  Believers’  Baptism  only.  The 
case  of  Keach  illustrates  how  erroneous  such  a  belief  is.  He 
would  not  compromise  on  the  question  of  Believers’  Bapti.sm,. 
but  it  was  his  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  spiritual  instruction 
for  children  which  first  got  him  into  serious  difficulties.  In  1664, 
Keach  wrote  and  published  a  little  book  called  The  Child's 
Instructor,  or  a  New  and  Easy  Primer.  Hear  John  C.  Foster 
on  this  most  important  subject :  “  No  more  useful  book  for  a 
child  can  be  conceived  of.  It  is  educational;  containing  the 
alphabet,  instructions  in  spelling  and  composition,  lists  of 
numerals  and  exercises  in  arithmetic,  religious  injunctions,  verses 
and  hymns ;  with  an  eulogistic  preface  by  ‘  Hansard  Knowles.'' 
Altogether,  a  book  calculated  to  make  a  studious  child’s  heart 
leap  for  joy.”  In  this  famous  volume  he  forthwith  and  without 
apology  rejected  the  official  Church  teaching  on  Baptism  as 
taught  in  the  Catechism.  “  It  was  the  Rector  of  Stoke  Hammond, 
Thomas  Disney,  who  was  the  first  to  give  information  against 
Keach  for  printing  his  Child’s  Primer,  and  caused  his  arrest : 
(Disney  had  been  presented  to  that  living  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  had  conformed  at  the  Restoration).”  Immediately,. 
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Mr.  Strafford,  J.P.,  taking  Constable  Neal  of  Winslow  with  him, 
went  and  arrested  Keach  and  seized  all  his  books.  He  was  tried 
at  the  Aylesbury  Assizes,  October  8th,  1664,  before  Chief  Justice 
Hyde.  Unfortunately  for  Keach,  the  Chief  Justice  had  not 
learned  to  obey  the  prophet’s  injunction  to  walk  humbly,  love 
mercy  and  do  justly.  After  an  unfair  trial,  the  Judge  proceeded 
to  pass  sentence  on  Keach  as  follows  :  “  Benjamin  Keach,  you 
are  here  convicted  of  writing  and  publishing  a  seditious  and 
scandalous  book,  for  which  the  court’s  judgment  is  this,  and  the 
court  doth  award  that  you  shall  go  to  gaol  for  a  fortnight  without 
bail  or  mainprise,  and  the  next  Saturday  to  stand  upon  the  pillory 
at  Aylesbury  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  from  eleven  of  the 
clock  to  one,  with  a  paper  upon  your  head  with  this  inscription, 

‘  For  writing,  printing,  and  publishing  a  schismatical  book 
entitled  :  The  Child’s  Instructor,  or  a  New  and  Easy  Primer,’ 
and  the  next  Thursday  to  stand  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  time  in  the  market  of  Winslow,  and  there  your  book  shall 
be  openly  burnt  before  your  face  by  the  common  hangman,  in 
disgrace  of  you  and  your  doctrine.”  The  sentence  was  carried 
out  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit.  Did  it  achieve  its  purpose 
and  silence  the  preacher?  He  preached  from  the  pillory  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  be  there  for  Christ’s  sake.  Did  it  cause 
him  to  lay  down  his  pen?  He  rewrote  the  Primer  and  many 
editions  were  published.  In  Boston,  New  England,  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1685,  and  it  became  the  foundation  of  the  famous  New 
r.ngland  Primer  which  ran  to  scores  of  editions.  The  trial  made 
him  a  marked  man  by  foes  and  friends.  His  enemies  gave  him 
little  respite.  Four  years  later,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  he  went  to  London. 

“  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in 
order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us  ”  about  John  Bunyan,  I  regret  that  no  Baptist  historian 
has  been  constrained  to  write  ;  “  It  seemed  good  to  me  also, 
having  had  perfect  understanding,  or  even  imperfect  under¬ 
standing  of  all  things  from  1640  to  1704,  to  write  unto  thee  in 
order,  dear  reader,  concerning  most  excellent  Benjamin  Keach.” 
One  day,  perhaps,  someone  will  do  him  justice  and  put  us  in 
debt.  His  trial  and  testing  proved  that  he  could  not  be  hid. 
“  Londoners,”  says  Dr.  Whitley,  “  had  their  eye  on  Bucks, 
because  of  the  death-sentence  passed  there  on  conventiclers.  He 
soon  was  encouraged  to  migrate  to  town,  and  took  charge  of  an 
off-shoot  from  the  ancient  church  founded  by  Elias  Tookey  in 
Southwark.  But  coming  into  contact  with  Kiffin  and  Knollys, 
he  considered  the  points  of  difference,  and  declared  himself  a 
Calvinist.  This  led,  of  course,  to  his  founding  a  new  church, 
which  in  his  later  career  erected  a  meeting-house  on  Goat  Street, 
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Horsleydown.”  Keach  went  to  London  in  1668.  His  first  wife 
(lied  in  1670,  and  in  1672  he  married  again.  This  second 
wedding  proved  to  be  a  pivotal  point.  The  new  Mrs.  Keach  was 
i  apparently  a  Particular  Baptist,  but  details  are  lacking.  It  is 

!  certain  that  at  this  time  Keach  quitted  the  church  which  had 
ordained  him,  and,  taking  a  few  attached  converts,  he  founded 
another  in  Goat  Yard.  His  deserted  church  is  now  housed  on 
Borough  Road,  his  new  church  died  in  1853,  but  a  split  in  the 
time  of  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Crosby,  now  flourishes  at  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  (See  Dr.  Whitley’s  Baptists  of 
London,  pages  110,  112.) 

Arriving  in  London  from  Winslow,  young  Keach  would 
i  have  understood  the  mind  and  mood  of  Keats  when  he  sang : 

- Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 

!  He  and  his  good  wife  must  have 

Look’d  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise - . 

but,  unlike  stout  Cortez,  Keach  did  not  remain  silent.  As  in 
the  beginning,  in  his  native  Bucks.,  so,  during  the  three  dozen 
years  he  lived  in  London,  he  was  a  man  of 'great  and  good 
courage.  He  could  truly  testify  : 

i  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation ; 

Whom  shall  I  fear? 

The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life ; 

Of  whom  shall  I  be  afraici? 

This  brave  man  was  ever  a  very  busy  man.  Ever  about  his 
Father’s  business,  he  never  grew  weary  in  well-doing.  As 
preacher,  writer,  rhymester,  apologist,  controversialist,  he  was 
I  indefatigable.  He  wrote  volumes  of  sermons  like  The  Victorious 
;  Christian  .  .  .  Pruwn  Meditations;  A  golden  mine  opened  (40 
I  sermons)  ;  The  Display  of  Glorious  Grace  ...  in  14  sermons  lately 
preached.  He  was  a  strong  defender  of  Baptist  faith  and  prin- 
j  ciples.  He  wrote :  A  Broadsheet  criticising  Baxter’s  arguments 
for  Infant  Baptism;  Gold  Refin’d,  or  Baptism  in  its  Primitive 
Purity;  Paedo-baptism  disproved.  Being  an  answer  to  the 
Athenian  Society;  The  Rector  rectified  (about  infant-baptism); 
Light  broke  forth  in  Wales  expelling  darkness.  He  was  asked 
by  Welshmen  to  reply  to  an  attack  on  Baptists  :  this  is  the  result, 
)  which  they  translated  into  Welsh.  His  attitude  to  Roman 
[  Catholicism  was  crystal  clear :  he  wrote  :  Antichrist  stormed,  or 
!  the  church  of  Rome  proved  to  be  mystery  Babylon.  He  was  a 
\  preacher  and  teacher  ;  his  Child’s  Instructor  was  and  is  famous  : 
f  and  his  Instructions  for  Youth  saw  its  thirtieth  edition  by  1763. 
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His  Expositiotis  of  the  Parables  made  a  most  massive  volume. 
“  He  ran  neck  and  neck  with  Bunyan  as  a  religious  novelist, 
though  he  has  not  had  the  staying  power  there.”  Dr.  Whitley 
writes :  “  He  broke  new  ground  in  1673  with  a  couple  of 
dialogues,  whereof  the  former  was  allegorical.  War  with  the 
Delhi;  The  Young  Man’s  Conflict  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness. 
Keach  has  seldom  been  recognised  as  the  father  of  this  species 
of  literature,  which  he  cultivated  assiduously,  though  he  was  not 
quite  original,  for  another  Baptist,  T.S.,  identified  by  some  as 
Thomas  Sherman,  had  already  found  a  demand  for  three  editions 
of  his  Youth’s  Tragedy,  which  he  followed  up  with  Youth’s 
Comedy,  besides  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  metre  and  a  more 
directly  religious  work.  Divine  Breathings.  This  first  dialogue 
of  Keach  ran  to  twenty-two  editions  within  a  century.”  I  have  a 
copy  before  me  which  was  printed  in  Leeds  in  1795  by  John 
Binns.  On  page  144  Keach  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth 
of  the  “  Professor,”  and  I  quote  them  since  they  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  sovereign  passion  of  his  own  soul : 

I  f  father,  mother,  and  dear  brother  too. 

Forsake  me  quite ;  yet  still  I  well  do  know 
My  precious  Saviour  will  my  soul  embrace, 

.And  I  shall  see  sweet  smiles  from  his  dear  face. 

Myself,  and  my  relations  all,  though  dear, 

I  do  deny,  such  is  the  love  I  bear 

To  my  dear  Lord,  whose  servant  now  am  I, 

-And  do  resolve  to  be,  until  I  die. 

Come  life,  come  death,  for  Canaan  I’ll  endeavour, 

It  is  my  home  and  resting-place  for  ever. 

When  Keach  found  that  a  “  Bedfordshire  brazier  (Bunyan) 
was  ploughing  with  his  heifer,  he  put  forth  The  Travels  of  True 
Godliness,  which  was  revised  and  reprinted  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.”  I  will  give  one  prose  and  one  verse  extract  from 
this  work.  On  page  46  we  read ;  “  At  this  answer  the  dispute 
ended ;  and  Riches  perceiving  his  chaplain  was  worsted,  envied 
True  Godliness  much  more,  and  raised  all  the  rabble  of  the  town 
upon  him ;  amongst  which  were  these  following :  Pride — 
Ignorance  — Wilful  —  Hard-heart  —  Belly-god  —  Giddy-head — 
Pick-thank  —  Rob-faint  — ,  and  much  more  of  such  like  rustical 
and  ill-bred  fellows ;  And  moreover,  he  swore  if  he  would  not 
be  gone  the  sooner,  he  would  send  for  the  two  constables, 
Oppression  and  Cruelty,  to  lay  him  fast  enough ;  at  which  poor 
Godliness  was  fain  to  get  away,  and  hide  himself,  or  else  for 
certain  he  would  have  been  knocked  on  the  head,  or  basely  put 
to  death;  but  he  being  out  of  their  reach,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  escaped  without  any  hurt  to  himself,  but  many  of  his  poor 
friends  were  sadly  abused,  who  stood  up  to  speak  on  his  behalf, 
being  reproached  as  the  vilest  of  men.” 
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On  page  127  Godliness  bewails  Apostate’s  condition  ; 

Farewell,  farewell,  thou  monster  of  mankind. 

Look  east  and  west,  see,  see  if  you  can  find 
A  man  who  may  with  this  sad  soul  compare ; 

Will  he  return?  or  if  he  does,  is  there 
A  ground  to  hope  repentance  he  may  meet. 

Who  treads  the  truth,  nay  Jesus,  under  feet? 

Can  any  man  on  earth  here  come  to  be 
A  full  complete  and  just  epitome 
Of  sin  and  wroth?  O  then,  sirs,  this  is  he 
Who  turns  his  back  on  Christ,  to  Babel  flies. 

He  unto  falsehood  cleaves,  the  truth  denies. 

Keach  then  wrote  The  Progress  of  Sin,  or  the  Travels  of 
Ungodliness,  which  had  an  equal  vogue.  In  this  “  The  Pedigree, 
Rise,  and  Antiquity  of  Sin  is  fully  discovered;  in  an  apt  and 
pleasant  Allegory;  Together  with  the  great  Victories  he  hath 
obtained,  and  the  abominable  Evil  he  has  done  to  Mankind,  by 
the  help  of  the  Devil,  in  all  his  Travels,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  World  to  this  very  Day.  Also,  The  Manner  of  his 
Apprehension,  Arraignment,  Trial,  Condemnation,  and 
Execution.” 

On  page  162  Sin  is  on  trial ;  “  For  hark ;  the  trumpet 
sounds  already,  and  the  Judge  is  just  gone  to  the  bench. 

”  The  Jury  summoned  were  these  following ;  New-man, 
Sound- Judgment,  Divine-Reason,  Enlightened-Understanding, 
Godly-Fear,  Holy-Revenge,  Vehement- Desire,  Fiery-Zeal  of  the 
town  of  Knowledge,  Right-Faith,  True-Love,  Impartiality, 
Spiritual-Indignation.  A  long  list  of  witnesses  give  evidence 
against  Sin  and  anon  the  Jury  found  him  guilty.” 

As  a  religious  novelist,  probably  Keach  was  excelled  by  one 
alone,  the  mighty  master,  Bunyan  of  Bedford. 

Some  of  this  London  Baptist  minister’s  writings  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  America.  The  articles  of  the  faith  of  the  congregation  at 
Horseleydown  had  a  great  influence  on  American  usage,  being 
used  in  a  confession  of  1742,  and  it  is  still  a  standard  work  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Before  taking  cognizance  of  one  more  unique  attainment  by 
Keach,  let  us  note  that  this  preacher  and  publisher  was  also  a 
printer.  “  Authorship  and  printing  were  closely  associated,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Keach’s  income  was  derived  not  only  from 
the  sale  of  his  numerous  books,  but  from  a  printing-shop  which 
presently  appears  in  the  name  of  his  son  Elias.”  The  same 
authority.  Dr.  Whitley,  tells  me  that  Keach  was  a  book-seller 
and  that  he  had  no  rival  except  Kiffin. 

Benjamin  Keach  wrote  hundreds  of  hymns,  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  advocating  the  singing  of  hymns  in  congregational 
worship.  As  Baptists  must  be  given  an  honourable  place  in 
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the  study  of  the  history  of  the  fight  for  freedom  of  conscience 
to  worship  God,  in  the  study  of  evangelism,  foreign  missionary 
work,  and  Sunday  School  work,  so,  because  of  Keach,  they  must 
be  given  an  honourable  place  in  the  study  of  the  writing  and 
singing  of  hymns.  He  wrote  a  new  hymn  each  week  to  drive 
home  the  points  of  his  sermon;  he  persuaded  his  congregation 
to  sing  them  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  England  had  settled  down 
to  the  Psalter  only.  In  1691  he  published  a  book  of  nearly  300 
hymns.  It  was  called  Spiritual  Melody.  As  early  as  1664,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-four,  he  had  published  hymns  for  children 
to  learn.  In  1675,  in  War  with  the  DevU,  Keach  had  essayed 
a  small  collection  of  “  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,”  containing, 
amongst  others,  “  A  Mystical  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving.”  It  has 
the  verse ; 

My  soul  mounts  up  with  Eagle’s  wings, 

And  unto  Thee,  dear  God,  she  sings ; 

Since  Thou  art  on  my  side, 

My  enemies  are  forc’d  to  fly 
As  soon  as  they  do  Thee  espy. 

Thy  Name  be  glorifi’d. 

Keach  was  born  in  1640  and  Isaac  Watts  in  1674.  Keach 
wrote  hymns  earlier  than  1664  :  Watts  wrote  no  hymns  till  1694. 
Keach  published  hymns  in  1664,  1675  and  1691  ;  Watts  published 
no  hymns  till  1707,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Keach.  The 
honour  of  first  introducing  hymns  into  the  regular  worship  of 
an  English  congregation,  established  or  dissenting,  belongs  to 
Benjamin  Keach.  Just  as  he  was  excelled  by  Bunyan  as  a 
writer  of  religious  novels,  so  he  was  excelled  by  Watts  as  a 
writer  of  sacred  songs  :  but  it  still  remains  true  that  he  was  in 
the  field  before  either,  respectively;  he  was  the  pioneer,  and  as 
such  we  honour  him.  “  World-wide  has  been  his  influence  in 
promoting  hymns.”  In  Keach’s  time,  religious  verse  was  a 
powerful  and  popular  medium  of  teaching  and  propaganda : 
few  used  it  to  better  effect  than  he  did  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  The  quantity  he  produced  was  generous  :  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  quality?  Benjamin’s  most  generous  friends  cannot 
claim  that  he  was  a  bard,  nor  can  his  least  generous  foes  truly 
gainsay  the  influence  for  good  which  his  manifold  rhymes  had 
in  a  very  large  constituency  of  readers  and  admirers  in  his  own 
and  later  generations.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  estimate  of  Keach’s 
poetry  is  decidedly  frank  and  not  flattering :  “  As  for  the  poetry 
of  Keach’s  works,  the  less  said  the  better.  It  is  a  rigmarole 
almost  equal  to  John  Bunyan’s  rhyming,  but  hardly  up  to  the 
mark  of  honest  John.”  We  may  put  it  in  Blake’s  classic  couplet : 

The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move. 

The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  few. 


Benjamin  Keach,  1640 
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Let  me  give  you  samples  of  his  rather  better  and  of  his  rather 
worse  efforts  as  found  in  Spiritual  Melody.  First,  the  better : 

O  Virgins  know,  both  Fools  and  Wise, 

The  Bridegroom  is  at  hand : 

He  comes,  He  comes,  let  it  suffice. 

But  who  with  Him  shall  stand? 

Cast  off  your  drowze,  let’s  all  awake, 

’Tis  not  a  time  to  slumber ; 

But  speedily  our  Lamps  let’s  take 
And  haste  to  the  Wedding-Chamber  : 

The  mid-night  cry  will  soon  be  heard — 

Will  quickly  come  away; 

For  certainly  our  dearest  Lord 
His  chariots  will  not  stay. 

Here  are  three  specimens  which  justify  the  critics.  They  are 
chosen  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

Our  wounds  do  stink  and  are  corrupt, 

Hard  swellings  we  do  see ; 

•  We  want  a  little  ointment.  Lord, 

Let  us  more  humble  be.  (p.  173.) 

Repentance  like  a  bucket  is 
To  pump  the  water  out ; 

For  leaky  is  our  ship,  alas. 

Which  makes  us  look  about,  (p.  254.) 

4,  Here  meets  them  now  that  worm  that  gnaws. 

And  plucks  their  bowels  out ; 

The  pit,  too,  on  them  shuts  her  jaws. 

This  dreadful  is,  no  doubt,  (p.  312.) 

Shall  we  agree  and  leave  it  at  that? 

Few,  if  any,  of  his  hymns  are  sung  to-day,  but  in  his  da>v 
and  long  afterwards,  they  were  a  blessing  to  many;  they  dicl 
much  to  spread  and  defend  Baptist  principles,  “  they  enshrine 
and  perpetuate  records  of  persecution  bravely  borne  in  the  cause 
of  religion.  Many  of  them  might  well  have  been  called  ‘  Baptist 
Prison  Poems  When  we  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  God’s 
House,  let  us  remember  what  we  owe  to  the  Baptist  pioneer, 
Benjamin  Keach,  and  give  God  thanks  for  him. 

Let  us  sum  up.  Keach  was  bom  in  a  humble  home  in  a 
little  village  in  the  country.  There  did  he  live  and  move  and 
have  his  being  during  the  first  two  decades  of  his  life.  He  was 
not  born  great,  nor  did  he  have  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  he 
achieved  real  greatness  through  character  and  capacity  and 
courage.  Early  in  life  he  could  say  :  “  Life  means  Christ  to  me,”^ 
and  soon,  in  Believers’  Baptism,  he  said  to  all  whom  it  may  have 
concerned ;  “  Stand  thou  on  that  side — if  you  will,  for  on  this. 
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am  I.”  As  a  child,  Nature  was  his  gentle  nurse,  and  in  his  'teens 
the  Grace  of  Christ  inspired  his  heart  with  a  holy  ambition  to 
serve  God  and  man.  These  were  the  schoolmasters  which  pre¬ 
pared  Reach  for  his  life  of  adventure  and  accomplishment. 
Dangers  and  difficulties,  and  there  were  many,  did  not  daunt  him, 
his  strength  the  more  was,  because  he  waited  upon  God.  This 
was  true  of  him  and  of  his  ilk, 

Whether  beneath  was  flinty  rock 
Or  yielding  grassy  sod. 

He  refused  to  obey  man  rather  than  God,  and  suffered  for 
Christ’s  sake.  Gladly  did  he  bear  the  cross,  and  thus  found  the 
burden  light.  He  was  stern,  but  human  enough  to  rejoice  in 
the  love  of  wife  and  laughter  of  little  children.  It  is  clear  that 
he  accepted  the  Master’s  words  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit : 
“  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  He  wrote  and  wrought 
for  them.  Freedom  to  work  and  worship  as  the  Spirit  led  him 
— he  bought  at  a  great  price.  Preaching,  teaching,  writing  prose 
or  verse,  printing,  publishing,  all  these  were  means  by  which  this 
self-taught  man  and  messenger  of  God  proclaimed  the  Good 
News  to  men  in  the  last  four  decades  of  the  turbulent  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Reach  had  the  limitations  of  his  own  forceful 
nature  and  fiery  times,  but  we  do  well  to  honour  him,  and  we 
ought  never  to  suffer  his  name  to  be  forgotten. 

In  July,  1704,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  course,  the 
Lord,  in  His  great  mercy,  granted  Benjamin  Reach  ”  Safe 
lodging,  a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.”  God’s  servant  was  buried  at  the  Baptist  Burying- 
Ground,  in  the  Park,  Southwark.  “  His  soul  goes  marching  on." 

Adam  A.  Reid. 
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Baptists  and  Germany. 

The  world  is  again  involved  in  a  religious  war.  Baptists  of 
America  and  the  Empire  know  that  their  struggle  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  is  being  fought  with  courage  by  their  co¬ 
religionists  in  Germany,  and  that  new  names  will  be  added  to 
the  long  list  of  martyrs  for  our  faith  that  that  country  has 
produced.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  inopportune  moment  to 
consider  our  great  debt  to  them. 

The  history  of  our  Faith  on  the  Continent  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  ignored  or  hidden  by  subtle  argument.  It  is  something  of 
which  we  should  be  proudly  conscious.  For  it  is  one  that  goes 
back  to  the  cells  of  heretics  in  the  Medieval  Church,  that  can 
name  more  martyrs  in  one  single  year  than  our  great  Missions 
can  in  all  their  heroic  history^  and  can  be  a  source  of  endless 
inspiration. 

When  Smyth  formed  the  first  church  of  English  Baptists 
in  1608  in  Holland,  although  he  baptised  himself  he  recognised 
that  the  real  apostolic  succession  is  a  succession  not  of  outward 
ordinances  and  visible  organisations,  but  of  true  faith  and 
practice.  Whoever  sought  to  keep  alive  a  belief  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  church  of  the  regenerate  only,  and  believers’ 
baptism,  whatever  he  might  call  himself,  was  a  builder  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  For  many  centuries  these  beliefs  were  defended 
by  groups  of  people  all  over  Europe,  sincere  and  insincere, 
studious  theologians  and  passionate  revivalists.  All  were  grouped 
under  the  convenient  title  of  Anabaptist,  and  successfully  covered 
with  calumny  by  triumphant  Lutheranism,  until  those  traditional 
friends  of  publicans  and  sinners,  the  secular  historians,  cleared 
their  names  of  most  of  the  accusations  and  put  their  case  in  a 
more  objective  light. 

When  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  broke  it  revealed  Ana¬ 
baptists  almost  alone  defending  its  true  spirit.  Neither  Luther 
nor  Zwingli  dared  face  the  challenge  of  genuine  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  They  wished  to  substitute  the  coercive  State 
Church  of  the  Reformation  for  the  coercive  Catholic  Church. 
They  feared  the  existence  of  a  church  apart  from  the  State 
authority,  with  a  responsibility  direct  to  God  as  revealed  by  each 
individual’s  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  persecuted 
it  on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  the  Catholics  persecuted  them. 
And  with  the  same  diabolic  cruelty. 
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The  struggle  took  place  all  over  Protestant  Europe,  but  it 
was  in  Germany  that  it  developed  in  a  manner  significant  for 
us  to-day.  Many  responsible  Baptists,  guided  by  Professor 
Vedder,  whilst  claiming  the  Anabaptists  of  Switzerland  as  their 
true  spiritual  forerunners,  shrink  from  any  connection  with  their 
German  brethren.  This  seems  a  piece  of  conjuring  that  ignores 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  movements,  and 
exaggerates  subsidiary  factors.  The  opposite  is  really  the  case. 

The  Reformation  in  Switzerland  was  a  religious  expression 
of  the  fact  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes  were 
freeing  themselves  from  the  feudal  domination  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  and  therefore  it  heralded  a  period  of  great  prosperity, 
and  of  immense  strength  for  the  ruling  classes.  The  Anabaptist 
movement  appealed  to  the  poor  and  downtrodden  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  revolutionary  religious  doctrine,  so  in  this  rich 
country  it  had  no  roots  in  the  social  fabric.  It  at  once  became 
passive,  and  by  its  Confessions  of  Schleitheim  in  1527  it  renounced 
the  use  of  force  and  participation  in  civil  government.  The 
rulers,  who  perceived  the  danger  that  would  arise  should 
economic  troubles  occur,  took  their  opportunity  and  drowned 
Mantz,  Faulk,  and  Rieman,  burned  Hatzer,  Blaurock  and  Sattler, 
and  murdered  the  whole  movement  out  of  existence. 

This  could  not  be  done  in  Germany.  Hubmaier  (burnt 
1528),  that  great  link  between  the  Swiss  and  German  schools  of 
thought,  whilst  proclaiming  that  “  in  matters  of  faith  everything 
must  be  left  free,  willing  and  unforced  ”  was  obliged  sincerely 
to  observe  social  conditions  in  Germany  and  to  give  to  the  Ana- 
baptism  of  that  country  its  distinctive  feature  by  rejecting  the 
purely  spiritual  conception  of  the  church  in  the  Schleitheim 
Confession.  English  Baptists,  ever  since  they  fought  and  rose 
to  high  positions  in  Cromwell’s  army,  have  fought  in  every 
kind  of  war,  imperialist,  economic  and  political,  as  long  as  it 
has  seemed  to  them  to  further  the  cause  of  liberty  of  thought. 
They  stand,  therefore,  not  by  the  precedent  of  the  Swiss,  but 
the  German  Anabaptists,  accepting  office  and  taking  up  the  sword 
as  the  Zwickau  prophets  and  Munzer  did.  It  is  therefore  our 
special  duty  to  see  where  it  led  these  men. 

Hubmaier  brought  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of 
the  conscience  into  a  land  suffering  under  as  terrible  an  exploita¬ 
tion  as  history  can  record.  South-West  and  Central  Germany 
were  about  to  experience  a  great  rising  of  the  peasants.  He 
saw  their  suffering  and  was  probably  responsible  for  that  fine 
statement  of  their  moderate  and  just  demands,  the  peasants’ 
Twelve  Articles.  When  these  were  rejected  by  the  Princes, 
and  he  saw  the  inevitability  of  bloody  conflict,  he  left  the  country 
unable  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  solving  the  truly 
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tremendous  problem  of  the  righteousness  of  force — so  much 
easier  in  theory  than  in  practice. 

There  were  two  men  who  did  not  escape  from  the  problem. 
One,  Luther,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Princes,  upon  whose 
survival  he  staked  his  church  schemes,  and  went  amongst  them 
urging  them  “  to  stab,  strike,  strangle,  whoever  can,”  telling 
them  that  the  head  of  a  prince  was  of  more  value  than  that  of 
a  thousand  peasants.  Taking  their  cue  from  him,  they  slaughtered 
over  a  hundred  thousand  almost  unarmed  peasants  before  their 
blood-lust  was  quenched.  On  the  other  side  was  the  Anabaptist 
colleague  of  Hubmaier,  Munzer,  who  saw  the  inevitability  of 
war,  and  decided  that  as  their  cause  was  just,  God  would  support 
them.  Taking  what  seemed  a  suicidal  course,  he  went  amongst 
them  urging  them  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth, 
to  have  all  things  in  common,  and  run  their  lives  according  to  the 
tenets  of  the  New  Testament.  He  saw  the  barrenness  of  futile 
class  struggle,  and  how  it  could  be  made  glorious  if  it  were 
made  into  the  preparation  for  the  immediate  Second  Coming 
of  our  Lord.  The  peasants  responded  fanatically  to  his  cause. 
He  died  trying  to  give  them  an  ideology  worth  dying  for.  But 
the  politician  Luther  had  chosen  the  winning  side,  his  church 
went  ahead,  he  had  the  privilege  of  writing  history  from  his 
angle,  and  is  therefore  the  hero  in  most  books  on  this  period. 
Baptists  need  not  be  ashamed  that  their  name  is  invariably 
associated  with  the  “  villain.” 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Munzer  was  not  an  “  orthodox  ”  Ana¬ 
baptist.  If  that  strange  word  means  the  body  of  Anabaptist 
opinion  outside  the  German  school,  then  that  is  certainly  true. 
But  let  us  remember  that  they  attacked  him  because  he  held  the 
views  on  force  which  orthodox  Baptists  hold  to-day,  whilst  our 
main  doctrinal  quarrel  with  him  is  over  his  teaching  of  the 
immediate  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  a  heresy  implicit  in  the 
situation,  and  so  natural  that  it  never  seriously  worried  the 
consciences  of  his  contemporary  Anabaptist  critics.  It  is 
important  to  study  this  belief,  which  even  Luther  once  held. 

That  most  dangerous  and  magnificent  achievement  had 
taken  place,  the  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people. 
Immediately  they  were  struck  by  two  things — the  clear  references 
to  Christ  coming  again  to  establish  His  Kingdom  over  all  the 
earth,  and  the  glaring  fact  that  He  was  a  friend  of  the  poor 
and  weak,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  powerful,  rich  and  strong, 
both  clerical  and  secular.  The  latter  idea  gave  them  great  faith 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  on  their  side;  and  that  as  they  were  ranged 
against  such  impossible  odds,  against  power,  privilege  and 
prestige,  the  only  possible  explanation  was  that  Christ  would 
come  in  His  glory  and  deliver  them.  Thus  they  tried  to  bring 
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an  element  of  idealism  and  goodness  into  a  very  sordid  and 
murderous  class  struggle,  in  a  way  Luther  never  dreamt  of 
doing.  But  a  civil  war  is  no  time  to  build  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
It  leaves  little  time  for  prayer  and  less  for  clear  thinking.  But 
it  was  a  noble  effort,  it  strengthened  the  pitiful  ranks  of  the 
oppressed  and  exposed  the  real  criminals.  These  in  their  turn 
accused  the  Anabaptists  of  starting  the  revolution  because  they 
had  linked  the  name  of  Christ  with  the  oppressed  and  not,  as 
Luther,  with  the  Princes.  This  accusation  need  not  worry  us 
to-day.  Experience  of  too  many  revolutions  emphasises  that 
individuals  and  ideas  can  mould  and  guide,  but  not  create  the 
revolution. 

The  teaching  of  the  immediate  Second  Coming  is  an  example 
of  too  great  a  faith.  We  to-day  are  certainly  not  suffering  from 
that.  It  is  an  example  of  incredible  naivete.  The  church  to-day  is 
nearer  to  rationalist  sophistication.  Faith  can  become  super¬ 
stition,  naivete  become  mere  idiocy,  if  pressure  becomes  too 
great,  but  if  allowed  to  develop  over  many  generations  of  careful 
thinkers,  it  can  become  something  magnificent  and  firm,  a  great 
foundation  to  a  church.  Unfortunately  the  second  test  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  Germany  was  more  fearful  than  the  first;  the 
pressure  from  their  enemies  was  full  on.  The  story  of  Munster 
must  be  read  in  the  spirit  of  understanding,  or  not  read  at  all. 

In  the  cities  of  Northern  Germany  the  commercial  classes 
were  fighting  for  their  freedom  from  the  economic  stranglehold 
of  feudal  lords,  and  when  in  1529  one  city,  Munster,  was 
stricken  by  famine,  the  Prince-Bishop  was  forced  to  compromise 
and  recognise  the  city  as  Lutheran.  To  an  Anabaptist  this  was 
the  substitution  of  one  religious  dictatorship  for  another;  to  the 
poor,  that  of  one  class  for  another.  The  two  parties  came 
together.  Once  the  former  preached  the  spirit  of  liberty  the 
people,  seeing  hope  at  last,  democratically  elected  an  Anabaptist 
Council,  proclaimed  all  goods  in  common,  and  cleared  the  Dom 
of  all  images.  They  were  immediately  besieged  by  the  Prince- 
Bishop,  helped  by  the  ruling  class  on  all  sides,  for  never  had 
there  been  such  a  fearful  menace  to  their  social  system.  A  thrill 
of  terror  went  through  the  propertied  world,  which  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  ferocity  of  all  persecutions  of  the  Anabaptists  in 
these  days — a  ferocity  incomprehensible  to  anyone  attempting 
a  theological  explanation. 

Under  the  horrors  of  a  terrible  siege,  which  they  stood  with 
stubborn  heroism,  faith  became  superstition,  the  individual’s 
contact  through  prayer  with  God  became  a  confused  affair  of 
mystical  visions.  When  months  passed  and  Christ  did  not  come, 
they  plunged  deeper  into  the  Old  Testament  to  find  precepts 
for  perfecting  their  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth,  and  their 
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spiritual  promptings  became  more  and  more  subjective,  oblitera¬ 
ting  all  objective  standards  of  judgment,  ending  in  a  final 
catastrophe  of  wishful  thinking  and  pseudo-spiritualism. 

With  six  times  as  many  women  as  men  near  the  end  of 
siege,  it  was  found  expedient  to  introduce  polygamy.  Lutherans, 
who  were  to  recognise  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  were  the 
first  to  cast  the  stone.  It  must  be  remembered  when  considering 
these  and  the  innumerable  kindred  accusations  made  during  and 
after  these  events,  that  whenever  Anabaptists  could  gather 
together  and  express  their  beliefs,  all  over  Germany  they 
repudiated  the  extremist  doctrines  asserted  to  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  last  months  of  the  Munster  siege.  The  danger 
of  the  doctrine  of  immediate  revelation,  if  not  truly  examined 
and  understood,  is  well  known  to  us  to-day,  and  we  need  not 
go  into  the  details  of  this  controversy.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Munsterites  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  proclaimed  a  doctrine 
of  an  expediency,  and  had  they  been  victorious  would  have 
rejected  or  modified  their  pronouncements.  Their  behaviour 
should  not  absolve  us  from  studying  their  fundamental  principles 
of  religious  belief. 

Even  the  Roman  Catholic  historian,  Cornelius,  records  that 
after  the  fall  of  the  city  and  torture  of  its  Anabaptists,  through¬ 
out  Germany  “  hundreds  of  them,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
suffered  the  pangs  of  torture  without  a  murmur,  despised  to 
buy  their  lives  by  recantation,  and  went  to  the  place  of  execution 
joyful  and  singing  psalms.”  This  is  the  not  the  behaviour  of  a 
sensuous  and  depraved  people. 

The  true  faith  lived  on.  Through  the  brave  witness  of  a 
poor  tailor,  Snijder,  broken  on  the  wheel  for  Anabaptist  beliefs, 
Menno  Simons  was  led  to  their  study,  and  was  persuaded.  He 
developed  great  powers  to  teach,  organise  and  to  win,  even  if 
with  a  discipline  too  vigorous  for  all.  In  the  pages  of  Motley 
we  may  read  how  many  and  how  patient  were  the  Mennonite 
Anabaptists.  In  the  next  century  the  Englishman,  John  Smyth, 
who  had  independently  come  to  a  similar  position,  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  join  them ;  and  on  a  comparison  of  their 
respective  teachings  most  of  his  followers  did  so,  although  others 
under  his  friend,  Helwys,  returned  to  England  in  1612  as  the 
first  church  of  English  Baptists. 

To-day’s  war  and  incipient  revolution  will  leave  no  body 
of  Christian  men  unchallenged.  Throughout  history  impotence 
or  disappearance  has  befallen  every  church  that  has  not  spoken 
with  a  clear  and  authoritative  voice  when  the  world  is  shaken 
by  social  upheaval  and  men  are  crying  for  guidance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  for  any  church  to  give  that  undivided 
counsel  which  wins  the  confidence  of  men,  if  it  has  not  first 
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fearlessly  recognised  its  mission  as  expressed  in  its  own 
true  history. 

The  least  we  can  do  to  honour  these  German  martyrs  is  to 
cut  away  all  that  was  false  and  transitory  in  their  Anabaptism, 
and  bring  into  the  active  life  of  our  church  the  wealth  of 
inspiring  ideas  and  principles  that  formed  its  very  core.  They 
knew  that  persecution  and  death  must  not  turn  one  from  the 
path  of  true  faith.  But  they  also  knew  the  more  terrible  truth 
that  if  a  whole  church,  the  sole  guardian  of  a  truth,  is  threatened 
with  death,  it  is  better  that  it  goes  ahead  clean  out  of  the  pages 
of  history  than  that  it  leaves  this  truth  behind  it  perverted  by 
compromise  with  authority,  a  constant  deception  to  others. 

We  can  thank  their  clarity  of  vision  that  they  did  not  put 
their  trust  in  princes  and  leave  our  church  tied  to  mortal 
institutions  and  rulers,  ever  condemned  to  explain  away  their 
crimes  against  God  for  fear  that  their  fall  might  be  our  fall. 
We  can  learn  that  a  church  must  not  be  ashamed  if  its  followers 
are  mostly  common  people,  or  moderate  its  gospel  to  attract 
men  of  authority  and  wealth.  We  can  learn,  too,  to  answer  the 
downtrodden  when  they  cry  for  Christian  participation  in  revo¬ 
lution  against  manifest  oppression,  not  with  superior  preachings 
on  the  nobility  of  patience,  but  with  the  greater  appeal  for  their 
help  in  the  creative  revolution  of  establishing  His  Kingdom  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  And  when  bitter  intolerance  threatens 
to  submerge  all  human  values,  we  can  live  by  the  words  of 
Hubmaier :  “  Heretics  should  be  overcome  by  holy  knowledge. 
.  .  .  The  Inquisitors  were  the  greatest  heretics  of  all.” 

Alan  de  Rusett. 


Baptist  Ecumenicity. 

“  N  TEVER  before,  in  human  history  have  the  world  and  man- 
1  ^  kind  been  such  a  close  unity,  and  never  before  have  they 
been  such  a  discordant  unity.”  Many  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  unity.  Among  them  one  is  unique,  i.e.,  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  ecumenical,  the  others  are  international.  The  difference  lies 
in  this,  that  in  the  ecumenical  the  unity  is  prior  in  time  and 
importance  to  its  parts,  e.g.,  Jesus,  who  is  the  life  and  unity  of 
the  church,  was,  and  is,  prior  to  any  of  its  sections. 

This  is  of  more  than  theoretical  significance.  Vital  practical 
issues  hang  upon  it.  Before  the  unprecedented  ”  discordant  dis¬ 
unity  ”  of  the  world,  the  ecumenical  church  has  stood  solid  as 
has  no  other  international  institution.  Strong  testimony  to  this 
has  been  borne  by  such  men  as  Lippman  and  Einstein,  who 
certainly,  have  not  been  supporters  of  Christianity. 

Here  is  something  that  is  impervious  to  the  malicious  acids 
of  nationalism.  Indeed,  the  gates  of  Hell  are  not  prevailing 
against  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  Oxford  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  confe-ences  laid  stress  upon  the  church,  especially  upon 
its  ecumenicity.  We,  too,  must  examine  our  own  witness  in 
the  light  of  this  great  fact.  We  consider,  then.  Baptist 
ecumenicity.  This  brings  us  first  to  : 

OUR  ORIGINS.  The  ecumenical  church  will  have  one  life 
with  many  forms.  Pentecost  gave  one  message  in  many  tongues, 
and  in  the  church  that  issued  from  it  Paul  saw  one  spirit  with 
a  great  diversity  of  gifts.  The  variety  of  the  parts  did  not 
impair  the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  no  one  part  was  allowed  to 
dominate  the  rest. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  spirit  was  im¬ 
parting  new  life  to  the  church  here.  It  issued  in  unprecedented 
manifestations  which  did  not  conform  to  prescribed  forms.  An 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to  suppress  the  Protestant  and  then 
the  Free  Church  Witness.  This  implied  a  refusal  to  recognise 
the  one  Spirit  in  new  forms;  it  was  an  attempt  to  make  one 
form  the  standard  for  all  others,  and  to  sacrifice  diversity  of 
gifts  to  external  uniformity.  It  was  as  if  some  Roman  horti- 
culturalist  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  decreed  that  naught  but 
Roman  plants  should  grow  in  England;  that  trees  natural  to 
this  land  should  not  only  be  proscribed,  but  condemned  as  un¬ 
natural.  Would  such  a  despot  be  serving  the  interests  of  nature 
or  of  England?  Should  the  Wistaria  say  to  the  Honeysuckle,  or 
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the  Palm  to  the  Oak,  thou  art  not  of  nature  ?  Nay,  and  God’s  work 
in  grace,  as  in  nature,  is  manifold.  He  is  the  author  of  diversity 
as  well  as  of  unity,  and  those  who  are  ecumenically-minded  will 
be  concerned  for  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter.  It  was  for 
the  validity  and  freedom  of  the  former  that  our  fathers  fought. 
That  was  a  real  contribution  to  ecumenicity. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  we  must  foster  in  foreign 
fields  forms  of  worship  and  service  not  only  true  to  the  Gospel, 
but  also  indigenous  to  the  mental  and  social  life  of  the  people 
there.  That  is  precisely  what  our  Baptist  ancestors  did  here. 
John  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  its  phraseology  and  style, 
was  indigenous  to  English  thought  as  well  as  vibrant  with  true 
genius.  In  like  manner  the  simple  forms  in  which  Bunyan’s 
religious  life  found  expression,  if  not  in  conformity  to  prescribed 
liturgies,  were  true  and  native  to  the  soul  of  England,  and 
charged  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Without  this  particular  gift  of 
the  Spirit  shared  by  so  many  others  the  whole  of  Christendom 
would  have  been  poorer — a  fact  generously  recognised  by  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1925.  Thus  our  forefathers  made  a 
contribution  to  ecumenicity  by  freeing  and  nurturing  this  indis¬ 
putable  manifestation  of  the  Spirit.  That  contribution  was 
further  enhanced  in  : 

OUR  PRINCIPLES  for  which  our  spiritual  ancestors 
stood.  Apart  from  these.  Baptists  travel  very  lightly  :  no  prayer 
book,  no  doctrine  as  such,  no  form  of  government  is  essentially 
ours.  We  are  not  even  pure  independents  except  in  so  far  as 
we  can,  when  necessary,  be  independent  of  independence.  We 
have  been  connexional,  and  could  be  again.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  “  esse  ”  apart  from  the  life  of  Christ  (and  such  simplicity 
is  a  great  contribution  to  ecumenicity).  This  explains  the  tenacity 
with  which  we  hold  to  one  feature  of  our  distinctive  witness, 
i.e.,  believers’  baptism.  Were  this  the  heritage  of  one  of  our 
pioneers,  it  would,  perchance,  be  something  with  which  we  could 
bargain.  But  this  is  a  charge  prior  to  them  all.  It  is  not  an 
historic  accretion  which  history  has  the  right  to  modify,  but 
something  we  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

But  with  the  ecumenical  obligation  to  recognise  and  defend 
diversity,  comes  also  the  duty  of  promoting  spiritual  fellowship. 
We  seem  to  need  a  doctrine  of  the  church.  We  have  stated  with 
unmistakable  clarity  what  are  the  conditions  of  church  member¬ 
ship,  and  repudiated  any  State  control.  But  more  is  required. 
What  relation  with  the  State  is  valid?  What  spiritual  unity 
should  exist  between  the  different  sections  of  the  church?  The 
preservation  of  our  distinctive  witness  need  not  conflict  with  a 
wide  range  of  effective,  united  witness  and  service  with  other 
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denominations.  This  is  happily  commended  in  the  report  of 
the  Baptist  Union  Council  on  the  question  of  Union  between 
Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  Thus,  in  the 
simple  and  scriptural  witness  that  we  bear,  and  in  our  spiritual 
fellowship  with  others,  we  make  a  contribution  to  ecumenicity 
which  is  further  enhanced  in  : 

OUR  HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT.  Baptists,  I  have 
said,  in  one  sense  travel  lightly,  and  for  that  reason  they  travel 
far  and  quickly.  They  carry  little  impediment.  Dr.  E.  P.. 
Alldridge  has  estimated  that  in  the  century  1825-1925,  whereas 
Roman  Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Protestants  in  general 
increased  by  200%,  Baptists  alone  showed  an  increase  of  2,216%.. 
Moreover,  those  who  know  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  our 
church  will  not  consider  such  increase  superficial.  And  what 
diversities  of’  people  have  come  into  that  membership :  back¬ 
ward,  as  well  as  advanced  races,  totalitarian  and  democratic,, 
orient  and  Occident,  people  under  Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
domination,  the  bond  and  the  free !  What  ecumenicity,  what 
unity  in  diversity ! 

This  is  probably  not  unconnected  with  the  spiritual  simplicity 
of  our  witness.  Our  missionaries  travel  lightly;  they  carry  no 
system,  ritual  or  dogma,  which  are,  after  all,  children  of  time 
and  place.  We  claim  the  right  to  be  free  in  these  matters,  and 
grant  that  freedom  to  others.  The  ecumenical  value  of  this 
should  be  appreciated.  Merle  Davies,  in  his  Tambaran  report 
on  “  The  Economic  and  Social  Environment  of  the  Younger 
Churches,”  says :  “  The  Church  of  Christ  has  a  twofold  duty 
with  regard  to  its  social  environments.  The  first  is  the  necessity 
of  transforming  the  environment  by  making  its  institutions  and 
practices  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  suitable  place  in 
which  the  Christian  life  may  be  lived.  The  second  is  to  use 
those  forces  in  the  environments  that  are  not  opposed  to  God’s 
will  as  instruments  for  building  His  Church.”^  He  adduces 
as  excellent  examples  of  this  the  Church  of  Korea,  the  Batak 
Church  of  Sumatra,  and  our  own  Karen  Church  in  Burma — all 
.splendid  instances  of  the  Christian  ideal  gathering  to  itself  form.s 
indigenous  to  the  community  to  be  served. 

In  our  historic  development  this  insistence  on  spiritual 
simplicity  has  in  places  accidentally  resulted  in  aesthetic  bareness. 
This  we  do  not  wish  to  justify.  If  we  travel  lightly  it  is  not 
“  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon  ”  with  what 
becomes  local  custom  and  requirement  and  is  best  suited  to  the 
service  we  have  to  render  there.  For  this  reason  we  see  the  need 
for  real  ecumenical  life  in : 

^  Page  28. 
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OUR  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY.  Great  as  are  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  with  its  member¬ 
ship  of  over  twelve  millions,  it  is  still  more  a  promise  than  an 
achievement.  As  it  realises  opportunities,  it  creates  new  and 
bigger  ones.  While  we  rejoice  in  our  world-wide  membership, 
we  also  feel  the  solemn  obligations  it  brings.  Baptist  ecumenicity 
is  not  a  comfortable  distinction  permitting  relaxation,  but  a 
disturbing  obligation  that  stings  to  action.  In  the  diversities 
of  our  membership  are  deep  creative  tensions.  Friends  of  the 
West  come  with  a  spiritual  humanism :  Barthians  from  the 
Continent  bring  a  new  puritanism  and  fundamentalism.  We  have 
ardent  democrats  and  totalitarians  in  membership,  and  we  must 
refuse  to  identify  the  Kingdom  of  God  v/ith  any  one  form  of 
democracy,  still  less  with  any  existing  totalitarianism.  In  the 
Kingdom  of  God  both  the  individual  and  the  community  are 
rightly  appraised  and  realised  because  each  is  subordinate  to  One 
more  ultimate,  the  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings.  Freedom 
is  imperilled  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  The  struggle 
for  religious  liberty  so  valiantly  led  by  Dr.  Rushbrooke  in 
Rumania  is  directed  against  a  menace  raising  itself  in  various 
ways  in  many  countries.  We  are  known  as  the  champions  of 
religious  liberty,  and  it  looks  as  if  God  has  called  us  for  such  a 
day  as  this.  This  we  do  not  consider  theoretically  in  detach¬ 
ment,  for  part  of  our  membership  is  in  the  very  storm  centres 
themselves.  So  we  can  witness  and  fight  from  within  the 
oppression  as  well  as  from  the  outside. 

What  opportunities !  What  obligations !  How  closely 
related  to  these  is  the  problem  of  world  peace  and  evangelisation ! 
Most  people  come  first  to  ecumenicity  as  a  doctrine,  and  hope 
in  time  to  know  it  as  an  experience.  But  for  many  young  people 
this  process  is  reversed.  They  have  had  frank  and  amicable 
discussions,  on  our  international  tours  and  at  our  conferences, 
with  Christians  of  other  lands ;  they  have  seen  Christ’s  sway 
over  the  lives  of  young  people  of  an  entirely  different  back¬ 
ground,  outlook  and  social  life — and  on  several  occasions  youths 
and  maidens  have  admitted  that  in  such  international  fellowship 
they  have  seen  a  new  vision  of  Christ,  and  have  been  moved  to 
surrender  their  lives  to  Him.  Here  they  saw  a  unity  that  can 
transcend  all  national  distinctions;  a  unity  that  is  deeper  than 
blood  and  race ;  a  life  in  which  not  only  can  man  be  at  one  with 
man,  but  also  at  one  with  God.  Such  ecumenicity  is  not  a 
theological  abstraction,  but  an  actual  experience  with  a  profound 
evangelistic  appeal.  There  surely  is  some  measure  of  the  unity 
for  which  Christ  prayed,  and  the  result : 

“  That  they  may  be  one.”  “  That  the  world  may  believe.” 

T.  G.  Dunning. 


Eternal  Life. 

The  difference  between  human  life  and  the  divine  life,  the 
life  of  the  body  and  the  life  of  the  spirit,  is  the  difference 
between  appearance  and  reality.  Human  life  waxes  and  wanes  : 
it  is  transient,  temporal  and  imperfect.  It  is  sinful,  weak  and 
vacillating.  But  behind  the  passing  glories  of  space  and  time 
there  is  another  life,  that  boundless  energy  of  God  which  first 
created  and  now  sustains  the  universe.  It  is  the  source  of  all 
existence;  that  life  which  mysteriously  is  in  all  things  and  behind 
all  things  and  yet  is  yearning  to  break  into  our  mortal  realm. 

'  That  higher  and  perfect  life  once  did  break  through  in  the  person 

■  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  that, 

'  although  in  a  lesser  way  perhaps,  it  may  continue  to  break 

;  through  in  other  human  lives  through  the  mediation  of  Him 

'  who  first  revealed  it  to  us.  This  other  and  holy  life  is  Eternal 

‘  Life,  and  we  could  never  have  known  it  had  not  Jesus  Christ 

graciously  made  it  manifest  to  us.  In  Him  we  see  that  Eternal 
’  Life  is  the  life  of  God.  It  is  just,  true,  holy,  perfect  and  divine. 
'  We  cannot  attempt  a  definition,  but  may  only  describe  what  we 
have  seen  in  Jesus,  and  from  a  study  of  His  most  marvellous 
^  life  we  discover  that  through  Him  men  are  able,  if  they  so  desire, 
•  to  attain  to  that  supremely  beautiful  and  holy  state  of  existence 
-  which  we  know  as  Eternal  Life. 

-  Eternal  Life  is  not  a  religious  conception  to  be  defined : 

‘  it  is  a  spiritual  reality  to  be  experienced.  Christ  has  made  it 
wonderfully  possible  for  all  men  to  share  in  the  life  of  God, 
/  to  pass  from  the  human  to  the  higher  and  richer  level  of  the 
divine.  This  divine  life  is  first  of  all  moral  and  ethical  in  its 
s  significance,  for  it  reveals  its  presence  mainly  by  its  regenerating 

P  power  in  the  conduct  of  human  existence.  It  comes  to  bring 

0  about  a  complete  inward  change,  a  transforming  of  character 
and  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  individual  being  whose  life 
n  is  henceforth  governed  by  new  motives  and  new  desires  such 

h  as  had  no  place  in  his  former  nature.  As  Dr.  Selbie  has  said  : 

a  “  There  is  given  to  every  man  the  capacity  to  fit  himself  into  a 

d  wider  environment  than  that  of  the  flesh.  Man  is  made  for 

y  God,  and  until  he  is  born  into  the  spiritual  world  he  remains 

undeveloped,  frustrated  and  only  half  alive.”  Eternal  Life 
”  implies  a  change  of  outlook,  a  change  of  mind  and  a  change 

of  life.  When  we  become  true  and  sincere  believers  in  the  Gospel 
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of  Jesus  Christ  and  are  making  it  known  not  only  with  our  lips 
but  by  our  lives,  we  enter  into  Eternal  Life.  When  we  have 
cast  aside  the  old  man  and  have  become  new  creations,  bom 
again,  as  it  were,  beginning  a  new  life  with  minds  gripped  and 
moulded  by  the  sovereign  rule  of  God ;  when  our  whole  life  and 
attitude  is  governed  by  a  new  scale  of  values  and  daily  living  is 
determined  by  self-sacrifice  and  not  greed,  by  faith  and  not  a 
wavering  hope,  by  justice  and  not  dishonesty,  by  love  rather  than 
mistrust  and  hatred,  then  we  reveal  ourselves  to  be  true  sons  of 
God  manifesting  in  our  own  existence  the  moral  qualities  that 
pertain  to  the  life  of  God,  and  we  inherit  that  infinitely  precious 
gift,  the  quality  and  power  of  Eternal  Life.  Those  who  yield 
themselves  to  the  God  they  see  in  Jesus  become  possessed  of  a 
will  that  is  infinitely  higher  and  greater  than  their  own.  They 
enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  life  which  has  all  the  marks  of  the 
divine.  Character  is  transformed;  more  pure,  more  earnest  and 
more  gracious  living  becomes  apparent.  Life  is  ruled  by  com¬ 
plete  and  utter  belief  in  Christ  and  absolute  obedience  to  His 
holy  will.  Through  this  believing  and  because  of  this  obedience 
there  comes  a  spiritual  communion  which  brings  the  gift  supreme, 
the  bestowal  through  God’s  Son  of  Eternal  Life. 

In  some  respects  the  expressions  “  Eternal  Life  ”  and  “  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ”  are  synonymous.  They  both  refer  to  the 
reign  of  God  in  the  human  life  and  to  quality  of  living  here 
and  now.  The  entry  into  this  life  and  this  Kingdom  is  by  the 
way  of  belief  and  obedience.  It  marks  the  end  of  a  former 
manner  of  life  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  wav  of  living  which 
is  controlled  and  governed  by  the  law  of  love  which  Christ 
revealed  in  His  teaching  and  earthly  life.  When  the  Kingdom 
is  eventually  consummated,  that  is,  when  history  is  brought  to 
its  fulfilment,  then  all  who  dwell  within  the  universal  bounds 
of  the  Kingdom  will  have  entered  into  Eternal  Life,  for  Jesus 
will  be  King  of  individual  lives  and  monarch  of  the  entire  world. 

To  many  people  the  term  “  Eternal  Life  "  suggests  at  once 
the  idea  of  immortality,  life  continued  after  death.  These  terms, 
however,  are  not  synonymous,  as  most  people  seem  to  imagine. 
Immortality  refers  to  quantity  of  life,  while  Eternal  Life  has 
the  significance  of  quality.  The  implication  is  that  a  mortal  life 
becomes  immortal  only  when  it  deserves  to  be  so.  Life  here 
on  earth  has  to  be  of  such  a  quality  that  it  cannot  possibly  come 
to  an  end.  Eternal  Life  means  that  Heaven  begins  here  and 
now.  “  It  is  not  in  Heaven  that  we  are  to  find  God,”  says  Godet, 
“  but  in  God  we  are  to  find  Heaven.”  The  chief  characteristic 
of  Eternal  Life  is  not  endless  duration,  but  its  moral  and  spiritual 
quality,  and  after  death  the  difference  of  life  will  be  of  degree 
rather  than  kind.  Eternal  Life  begins  now.  It  is  consummated 
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beyond,  and  death  is  but  an  incident  on  the  way.  Eternal  Life 
means  living  the  type  of  life  that  Jesus  lived.  It  is  not  to  be 
assessed  by  the  length  of  its  existence  on  earth,  but  by  its  good¬ 
ness,  its  spiritual  beauty,  the  depth  and  extent  of  its  capacity  to 
love.  Eternal  Life  and  immortality  have  been  mistakenly 
regarded  as  meaning  one  and  the  same  thing  because  of  the 
common  error  of  imagining  unending  time  as  synonymous  with 
eternity.  Eternal  Life  is  the  life  of  God,  for  ever  indestructible. 
It  is  a  great  ocean  of  life  sweeping  in  upon  a  myriad  shores  which 
are  human  souls,  and  death  is  but  the  short  twilight  that  covers 
the  sea  for  a  while  only  to  pass  away  again  before  the  light  of 
a  new  and  eternal  day. 

Multitudes  are  to-day  wondering  what  precisely  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  life.  They  desire  to  know  why  they  are  here,  what 
life  is  for,  what  meaning  has  it,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all. 
Many  find  their  answer  in  the  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporal,  while  many  give  themselves  up  to  black  despair  since 
they  can  find  no  answer  of  any  kind.  What  are  we  here  for? 
The  answer  is  that  we  are  on  this  earth  in  order  to  train  our¬ 
selves  for  the  world  to  come.  History,  whether  it  be  the  story 
of  a  man’s  individual  life  or  the  story  of  the  world  at  large, 
has  no  meaning  at  all  unless  it  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  some¬ 
thing  that  transcends  all  history.  A  man’s  life,  like  the  life  of 
the  world,  acquires  significance  only  in  terms  of  the  eternal.  We 
are  in  this  world  for  only  a  little  while,  but  during  the  short  time 
we  are  here  we  are  meant  so  to  order  our  lives  that  we  enter 
into  Eternal  Life,  and  the  purpose  of  our  stay  amid  the  shades 
of  this  present  life  is  that  we  should  achieve  just  that.  To 
squander  one’s  life,  a  life  which,  as  we  are  always  told,  is  given 
us  on  trust  by  the  Creator,  upon  a  wild  and  prodigal  search  for 
the  “  good  things,”  so-called,  of  the  mortal  and  fleshly  existence, 
and  a  reckless  reaching  out  for  the  tawdry  rewards  and  tinsel 
crowns  which  the  world  has  to  offer  is  not  only  stupidity,  but 
deliberate  crime  against  God.  To  do  that  is  to  throw  life  upon 
a  dung  heap.  Life  is  given  us  here  that  we  might,  by  loving, 
sacrificial,  wholesome  living,  prepare  for  the  glories  of  the 
eternity  in  which  God  dwelleth  and  where  the  soul  may  behold 
the  Son  in  the  fullness  of  His  majesty. 

To  enter  Eternal  Life  here  and  now  is  possible  only 
by  means  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  great  Life-giver.  Jesus 
set  aside  the  robes  of  eternity  and  stepped  into  this  world  of 
mortal  men  and  things  in  order  to  be  the  medium  by  which  the 
life  of  God  could  be  imparted  to  human  souls.  The  first  con¬ 
dition  of  the  granting  of  this  life  by  Jesus  is  belief  in  Him;  that 
is  the  first  step.  Utter  and  absolute  belief  in  Jesus  draws  men 
into  that  relationship  with  Him  which  somehow  brings  Christ’s 
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power  as  Life-imparter  into  action.  It  is  the  particular  stress 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  this  glorious,  new  life  which  Jesus 
bestows  is  in  some  inexplicable  way  inherent  in  His  very  Person ; 
“  In  Him  was  Life.”  It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  to  give  only 
intellectual  assent  to  the  doctrine  Jesus  taught.  Neither  is  a 
patronising  approval  of  His  way  of  life,  nor  a  hazy  adherence 
to  His  Gospel,  enough  to  obtain  Eternal  Life.  In  order  that 
Christ  may  impart  of  His  very  self  to  the  believer  there  must 
be,  first,  a  full  and  complete  belief  in  Jesus  and,  arising  and 
developing  out  of  that  belief,  such  a  deep,  abiding  and  real 
intimacy  of  fellowship  with  the  Saviour  as  to  make  possible  the 
communication  of  Himself  and  the  Life  which  is  in  Him. 

In  his  deservedly  renowned  work  on  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Prof.  E.  F.  Scott  shows  how  John  explains  the  imparting  of 
Eternal  Life  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  transmitted 
by  the  word  of  Jesus,  since  the  message  of  Jesus  consists  of 
the  words  of  Eternal  Life.  “  If  ye  abide  in  Me  and  My  words 
abide  in  you.”  “  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you  are  Spirit 
and  Life.”  The  second  way  in  which  Christ  communicates  Life 
is  through  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Scott  maintains 
that  John  believes  the  bread  and  the  wine  to  be  more  than  mere 
symbols ;  they  have  a  validity  of  their  own.  Around  the  table 
of  the  Lord  the  believers  enter  into  communion  and  fellowship 
with  Christ  the  Life-giver.  The  third  way  is  by  means  of  a 
permanent  fellowship  and  mystical  union.  Fellowship  with 
Christ  is  not  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  communion  at  special 
occasions,  but  rather  a  daily  living  with  Him.  It  is  a  union  as 
complete  and  intimate  as  the  union  of  the  branch  to  the  main 
stem  of  the  vine.  The  believer  becomes  one  with  Christ,  so  that 
the  very  mind  of  Jesus  becomes  his  mind  and  he  can  say :  “  I 
live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  Christ  is  alive,  and 
of  His  Life  we  may  all  receive. 

Eternal  Life  is  not  something  to  be  acquired  after  death,  a 
vaguely  blissful  existence  in  the  next  world.  It  is  the  present 
possession  of  the  believer  in  Christ,  a  life  of  spiritual  communion 
with  Jesus  Christ  which,  by  its  participation  in  the  divine,  results 
in  moral  and  ethical  fruit  of  a  particularly  valuable  and  lasting 
nature.  It  is  a  life  prompted  and  governed  by  a  love  that  is 
stronger  than  death,  a  life  which  begins  here  as  a  stream  and 
after  death  becomes  an  ocean.  “  The  Christian  religion  means 
one  thing  and  one  thing  only,”  said  Hamack,  “  Eternal  Life 
in  the  midst  of  time,  by  the  strength  and  under  the  eyes  of  God.” 
The  mission  of  Jesus  in  this  mortal  world  is  explained  in  His 
own  words  :  “  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  Life.” 

The  difference  between  the  arid,  mortal  life  and  the  sublime, 
divine  Life  which  Jesus  imparts  is  described  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
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Gossip  when  he  pictures  the  world  as  it  possibly  was  before  life 
appeared  upon  it.  The  earth  span  in  space,  cold,  dead  and  silent. 
But  one  day  there  appeared  somewhere  upon  its  surface  a  tiny 
and  almost  invisible  spot.  “  But  with  its  coming  history  had 
begun  :  and  the  mind  of  man  and  the  sacrifice  of  woman,  the 
witcheries  of  Beethoven,  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  the  mystery 
of  Jesus  Christ,  all  had  grown  possible,  for  life  was  here.”  Life 
had  come  to  the  earth,  and  within  that  tiny  spot  lay  all  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  everything  that  is  most  glorious  in  human  history. 
So  it  is  with  the  individual  soul.  Before  it  is  laid  in  belief  and 
obedience  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  worth  little  more  than 
dust  and  ashes.  But  when  He  is  given  control  transformation 
begins,  another  Life  has  come,  awakening  in  the  heart  and  mind 
all  those  dormant,  spiritual  powers  which  surpass,  beyond 
imagination,  those  of  the  life  lived  within  the  shadow  of  earthly 
things.  “  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  Life.”  How  it  is  all 
done  we  cannot  adequately  describe,  but  that  it  is  done  no  man 
dare  deny. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Rock  of  Ages. 

There  is  a  story  regarding  the  writing  of  this  hymn,  that 
Toplady  wrote  it  when  sheltering  under  a  rock  in  Burrington 
Coomb.  This  receives  a  large  amount  of  credence,  and 
pilgrimages  are  made  to  this  place,  and  the  hymn  sung  on  the 
spot,  by  many  West  Country  folk,  and  this  rock  itself  is  known 
as  the  rock  of  ages.  But  is  there  any  truth  in  the  story?  Has 
any  definite  proof  been  brought  forward  that  it  is  true?  Our 
greatest  authority  on  hymnology.  Dr.  Julian’s  Dictionary,  says : 
“We  have  put  this  to  the  test,  and  find  the  alleged  story,  so 
fondly  believed  in,  was  never  heard  of  in  the  parish  until  the 
coming  of  Dr.  John  Swete  as  Rector  in  1850,  seventy-five  years 
after  it  had  appeared  in  the  Gospel  Magazine.  Our  witness  is 
the  school  mistress  who  was  teaching  in  the  parish  school  when 
Dr.  Swete  came  to  the  parish,  and  who  is  still  (1903)  alive. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Swete,  Pro.  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  was  curate 
to  his  father  at  Blagdon  from  1858/65,  cannot  trace  the  story 
beyond  his  father’s  statement.  Beautiful  as  the  tradition  is,  we 
must  have  clearer  and  more  definite  information  concerning  it 
before  we  can  accept  it  as  an  undoubted  fact.” 

That  is  the  Julian  opinion.  Careful  noting  of  indisputable 
dates  confirms  this  view.  Toplady  was  at  Blagdon  two  years, 
from  1762  to  1764.  The  later  date  gives  twelve  years  before  the 
hymn,  as  a  hymn,  was  first  heard  of.  Hymns  were  scarce  in 
those  days,  and  if  it  was  written  during  the  period  that  Toplady 
was  a  country  curate  at  Blagdon,  for  such  he  was,  surely  he 
would  have  introduced  it  to  his  congregation  at  once  and  been 
proud  of  it?  Another  factor  casting  doubt  on  this  story  is 
Toplady’s  diary.  Some  years  ago,  searching  in  a  junk  shop  in 
Bristol,  I  came  across  a  rather  dishevelled  book  which  turned 
out  to  be  Memoirs  of  Toplady.  I  have  had  this  rebound.  Now, 
in  this  book  there  is  an  extensive  personal  diary,  quoting  weather 
and  other  factors.  In  one  case,  referring  to  riding  home  from 
preaching,  he  says :  “  I  think  this  has  been  the  most  remarkable 
day  in  the  point  of  weather  I  ever  knew.  Between  the  time  of 
rising  in  the  morning  and  returning  home  at  night  we  had  frost, 
snow,  thaw,  rain,  hail,  thunder,  lightening,  calm,  high  wind  and 
sunshine,  a  mixture  of  almost  all  weather  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.”  Surely  if  he  made  a  habit  of  recording  weather 
incidents  (and  this  diary  suggests  he  did)  then  we  should  expect 
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to  find  some  reference  to  the  storm  from  which  he  sheltered  in 
I’urrington  Coomb,  but  there  is  nothing.  The  writer  of  his 
memoirs,  who  doubtless  had  access  to  all  necessary  documents, 
makes  no  reference  to  this  incident.  Obviously  it  would  not 
have  been  overlooked  if  there  was  anything  to  justify  the  state¬ 
ment.  I  will  not  deal  with  the  many  additions  to  the  original 

story  I  have  heard,  because  as  far  as  I  can  see  no  one  brings 

substantial  proof.  How,  then,  came  this  hymn?  During  the 
period  Toplady  was  ministering  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
preacher  to  compose  a  hymn  to  follow  the  sermon,  generally 
bearing  on  the  subject  dealt  with.  Many  instances  can  be  quoted. 
Much  of  Wesley’s  work  came  in  this  way.  Phillip  Doddridge, 
at  Northampton,  John  Newton  at  Olney,  Benjamin  Beddows  at 
Hourton-on-the-Water,  and  others,  could  be  quoted.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  this  hymn  of  Toplady’s  also  came  that  way.  Further, 
some  of  the  phrases  in  the  sermon  and  the  hymn  are  inspired 

by  a  book  in  use  among  the  ministers  of  that  day.  The  sermon 

referred  to  is  dated  1775;  it  is  called  an  essay,  but  it  bears  all 
the  stamp  of  a  sermon  of  that  period.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  and 
quote  from  it.  The  text  is  Genesis  xii.  5  :  They  went  forth  to 
go  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they 
came.  After  a  long  introduction  (a  custom  of  that  period)  he 
makes  his  divisions :  (1)  That  the  world  will  endeavour  to  turn 
your  feet  out  of  the  narrow  way.  Then  comes,  secondly,  beware 
of  sin,  shun  the  remotest  appearance  of  evil. 

Expanding  on  this  point,  he  goes  on  to  say :  “Yet  if  you 
fall,  be  humble,  but  do  not  despair,  pray  afresh  to  God,  who  is 
able  to  raise  you  up,  and  to  set  you  on  your  feet  again.  Look 
to  the  blood  of  the  Covenant,  and  say  to  the  Lord  from  the 
depths  of  your  heart : 

Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee, 

Foul  I  to  the  fountain  fly, 

Wash  me  Saviour  or  I  die. 

And  shortly  after  this  his  sermon  ends ;  then  the  hymn,  complete, 
follows  on  another  page,  entitled  “  A  Prayer  for  the  Living 
and  Dying.’’ 

I  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  searching  to  try  and  find  some 
light  on  this  hymn.  In  the  course  of  searching  I  came  upon  a 
brok  of  hymns,  Wesley’s  Sacramental  Hymns,  published  1745. 
There  is  a  preface  in  this  book  which  is  an  extract  from  another, 
and  at  the  end  it  gives  the  initials  “  D.B.’’  In  this  extract  occur 
such  phrases  as  “  Let  not  my  heart  burn  with  less  zeal,’’  and 
then,  “  O  Rock  of  Israel,  Rock  struck  and  cleft  for  me,’’  “  Streams 
of  blood  and  water  which  gushed  from  Thy  side.”  These 
quotations  were  so  closely  allied  to  this  hymn  that  I  commenced 
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a  long  search  to  find  out  the  author,  “  D.B.”  Let  me  say  here 
that  Toplady  undoubtedly  knew  of  Wesley’s  book  and  knew 
this  preface,  and  I  also  think  he  was  aware  of  the  book  from 
which  Wesley  took  his  preface.  Who,  then,  is  “  D.B.”  ?  All 
authors  of  these  initials  were  sought,  and  finally  I  found  “  Daniel 
Brevint,  D.D.”  He  was  Dean  at  Durham  Cathedral  1661/73, 
and  he  published  a  book.  The  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice, 
in  1673,  actually  dated  January  24th.  I  found  this  in  the  British 
Museum  and  searched  its  pages  to  see  if  this  was  the  book  I 
wanted.  On  pages  16  and  17  I  found  these  words  :  “  Let  not  my 
heart  burn  with  less  zeal,  to  follow  and  serve  Thee  now,  when 
this  bread  is  broken  at  this  table,  than  did  the  hearts  of  Thy 
disciples  when  Thou  didst  break  it  at  Emmaus,  O  Rock  of  Israel, 
Rock  of  Salvation,  Rock  struck  and  cleft  for  me,  let  those  two 
streams  of  blood  and  water  which  once  gushed  out  of  Thy  side 
.  .  .”  “  And  let  not  my  soul  less  thirst  after  them  at  this  distance, 
than  if  I  stood  upon  Horeb,  whence  sprang  this  water  and  near 
the  very  cleft  of  rock,  the  very  wounds  of  my  Saviour  (page 
18)  whence  gushed  out  this  sacred  blood.” 

This,  then,  is  the  result  of  my  search.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  Dr.  Daniel  Brevint’s  book  is  more  likely  to  have  inspired 
this  hymn  than  Rurrington  Coomb.  Particularly  when  we 
remember  the  hymn  was  not  heard  of  until  twelve  years  after 
Toplady  ceased  to  be  curate  at  Blagdon,  and  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  rock  story  until  eighty-six  years  after  he  had  gone. 

E.  J.  Fasham. 


The  B.M.S.  and  Bible  Translation.’ 

The  150th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  is  to  be  celebrated  in  1942.  But  March 
24th  of  the  present  year  is  the  Centenary  of  the  Bible  Translation 
Society,  which  has  been  through  these  hundred  years  a  vitally 
important  auxiliary  of  the  parent  organisation. 

The  object  of  the  present  writer  is  to  review  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  missionaries  of  the  B.M.S.  in  the  translation  and 
the  printing  of  the  holy  Scriptures  both  in  the  half-century  before 
the  founding  of  the  B.T.S.,  and  in  the  century  that  has 
since  passed. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  the  world  enterprise  of 
Missions  than  the  conquest  of  Babel  and  the  use  of  the  modem 
counterpart  of  the  Pentecostal  blessing,  the  divine  gift  of 
tongues,  through  which  the  message  of  Christ’s  redemption  can 
be  translated  into  the  speech  of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the 
world.  If  the  resources  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should  at  any 
time  and  by  any  means  be  restricted,  there  are  some  indispensable 
things  which  should  at  all  costs  be  maintained  and  pressed 
forward,  in  order  that  the  gospel  may  continue  to  spread  abroad 
and  that  the  younger  churches  that  are  entering  into  the  great 
Christian  family  may  be  living  and  growing  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  Christ.  Can  there  be  any  question  that  first  among 
these  indispensable  things  is  the  full  and  faithful  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  every  language  in  which  men  learn  to  pray  to  God, 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  The  Old  Testament 
writings  preserved  for  centuries  the  revelations  of  God  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  before  the  coming  of  Christ  they  had,  both 
in  Hebrew  and  in  translations,  done  much  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  even  among  the  Gentiles.  And  in  the  Christian  era 
the  Bible  has  been  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries,  penetrating 
where  preachers  could  not  enter  and  remaining  to  shed  abroad 
and  to  preserve  the  truth.  Nothing  has  been  more  marvellous 
in  the  history  of  the  last  century-and-a-half  than  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  Bible  translation.  To  British  Baptists  has 
been  granted  by  God  a  place  of  honour  and  leadership  in 
this  service. 

All  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  world  rejoice  in  the  fruits 

^  Dr.  Kilgour’s  Survey  just  published,  The  Bible  throughout  the 
World,  has  been  of  great  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  and 
the  writer  is  very  grateful. 
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of  the  work  of  the  great  Bible  Societies,  which  since  1804  have 
made  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  their 
special  care.  It  is  right,  however,  that  at  this  historic  occasion 
we  should  recall  the  way  by  which  our  Baptist  leaders  were  led 
by  God  in  opening  up  the  way,  and  with  what  labour  and 
sacrifice  they  achieved  success.  Without  unworthy  sectarian 
spirit  we  may  also  recount  the  reasons  which  compelled  Baptists 
to  take  their  own  distinctive  line  in  founding  and  maintaining 
the  Bible  Translation  Society. 

Before  1840,  Carey  and  his  loyal  and  heroic  colleagues 
Marshman  and  Ward  had  passed  to  their  rest,  leaving  a  mag¬ 
nificent  legacy  of  accomplished  work  in  Bible  versions  produced 
and  printed  by  the  Baptist  Mission  in  forty-five  languages  at 
least.  In  the  next  fifty  years  this  enterprise  was  sustained, 
revisions  were  made,  new  fields  were  entered,  and  new  languages 
were  added  to  the  list.  In  the  B.M.S.  Centenary  Volume  the 
number  recorded  was  fifty-six.  But  this  was  not  quite  accurate 
nor  complete.  It  should  have  been  sixty. 

More  rapid  advance  has  been  made  since  1892  through  the 
opening  up  of  Central  Africa  and  the  Arthington  enterprises. 
The  Bible  Translation  Society  has  also  made  grants  towards  the 
making  and  publishing  of  versions  by  Baptists  working  outside 
the  fields  occupied  by  the  B.M.S.  itself.  So  that  the  present 
list  stands  at  eighty-one.  It  is  a  great  record. 

1.  The  First  Fifty  Years. 

Wherever  Oriental  scholarship  was  appreciated,  the  vast 
learning  of  the  Serampore  Missionaries  and  the  stupendous  range 
of  their  labour  was  applauded. 

The  mistake  is  still  sometimes  made  of  referring  to  Dr. 
William  Carey,  the  missionary,  as  a  “  consecrated  cobbler,”  as 
though,  without  preparatory  training  and  adequate  scholarship 
he  had  entered  upon  his  great  work  of  Biblical  translation.  This 
is  very  far  from  the  truth.  He  certainly  had  to  pursue  his  early 
studies  alone  with  his  books  and  without  the  advantage  of  tuition. 
But  few  indeed  of  the  working  preachers  of  his  day,  or  even 
of  the  present  day,  could  be  said  to  be  as  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues  as  was  the  pastor  of  Harvey 
Lane  Church,  Leicester,  in  1792.  Andrew  Fuller  wrote  to  Dr. 
Chalmers ;  “  I  knew  Carey  when  he  made  shoes  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  family;  yet  even  then  his  mind  had  received  an 
evangelical  stamp,  and  his  heart  burned  incessantly  with  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  Even  then  he  had  acquired 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and 
French.  And  why?  Because  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  idea 
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of  being  some  day  a  translator  of  the  Word  of  God  into  the 
languages  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness.” 

On  the  long  voyage  by  sailing-ship  to  India  in  1793,  in  the 
company  of  Surgeon  John  Thomas,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
in  Bengal,  Carey  studied  the  Bengali  language;  and  with  him 
exercised  himself  in  translating  Genesis  from  Hebrew  into 
Bengali.  In  his  early  days  at  Madnabati,  as  an  Indigo  planter, 
he  eagerly  pursued  his  Bengali  studies.  He  also  began 
Hindustani  and  Sanskrit.  He  wrote  to  Andrew  Fuller  on  the 
16th  November,  1796 :  “  I  expect  the  New  Testament  in  Bengali 
will  be  complete  before  you  receive  this,  except  a  very  few  words 
which  may  want  attention  on  a  third  or  fourth  revisal ;  and  now 
I  wish  the  printing  to  be  thought  of.”  In  1798,  with  the  generous 
help  of  Mr.  Udny,  he  had  purchased  a  second-hand  wooden 
printing  press,  which  was  afterwards  taken  to  Serampore  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  extensive  plant  which  in  a  few  years 
was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  paper,  its  type  foundry  in 
many  oriental  scripts,  its  issue  of  Scripture  versions,  and  much 
Christian  literature,  as  well  as  its  large  output  of  vernacular  and 
English  newspapers.  In  January,  1800,  Carey  and  Thomas 
joined  their  new  colleagues  in  the  Danish  settlement  of  Seram¬ 
pore.  Joshua  Marshman  and  William  Ward  were  inspired  with 
the  same  vision  of  Scripture  translation  and  printing.  Their 
well-considered  plan  was  to  begin  with  the  six  chief  languages 
of  Northern  India.  To  publish  Carey’s  Bengali  New  Testament 
was  their  first  task.  Ward  was  the  master  printer  and,  on  18th 
March,  1800,  the  impression  of  the  first  page  of  Matthew’s 
Gospel  was  taken.  On  the  7th  February,  1801,  the  last  sheet  of 
the  New  Testament  was  put  into  Carey’s  hands,  and  on  the 
5th  March  a  service  of  thanksgiving  and  dedication  was  held 
in  the  chapel,  when  the  first  bound  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Bengali  was  completed. 

Copies  of  that  2,000  edition,  which  Ward  predicted  would 
be  “  2,000  missionaries,”  found  their  way  to  many  distant  parts 
of  the  land.  Years  afterwards  a  little  group  of  peasant- 
worshippers  were  discovered  in  the  district  of  Dacca  nourishing 
their  religious  life  by  reading  a  copy  of  Carey’s  first  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  though  they  had  never  met  a  Christian 
preacher,  and  no  one  knew  how  they  came  into  the  possession 
of  their  treasured  volume. 

In  1801,  Carey’s  reputation  as  a  linguist  led  to  his  being 
appointed  to  teach  Oriental  languages  in  the  British  Government 
College  for  Civil  Servants  in  Calcutta.  His  own  subjects  were 
Bengali,  Marathi  and  Sanskrit.  In  addition  to  the  production 
of  the  necessary  text-books,  grammars  and  lexicons  for  his 
students,  Carey  began  with  the  aid  of  Indian  pundits  the  transla- 
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tions  of  the  Bible  into  Marathi  and  Sanskrit.  His  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  became  of  pivotal  importance  because,  as  the  classic 
language  of  the  Hindu  religion,  it  is  known  by  the  pundits  of 
all  the  different  language  areas  of  Hindustan.  Carey  therefore 
attached  to  himself  at  Serampore  a  group  of  capable  and  willing 
helpers,  to  each  of  whom  was  given  the  congenial  task  of 
studying  his  Sanskrit  Bible,  published  in  1808  and  1809,  and 
preparing  a  transcript  of  it  in  his  own  vernacular.  Meanwhile 
Carey,  with  astonishing  avidity,  set  himself  to  learn  his  pundit’s 
own  language,  and  line  by  line  reviewed  and  corrected  the 
translation  for  the  press.  A  bolder  or  more  heroic  task  was 
never  conceived.  In  this  way,  through  thirty  years  of  prodigious 
toil,  Carey  was  able  not  only  personally  to  prepare  for  publication 
the  versions  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Bengali,  Oriya,  Hindi,  Marathi, 
Sanskrit,  and  Assamese,  but  to  supervise  the  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  and  smaller  portions  in  other  tongues.  The 
wonderful  list  grew  to  include  thirty-five  languages  of  India 
before  Carey’s  death,  not  counting  the  Maldivi,  of  which  the 
fount  and  the  manuscript  were  destroyed  in  the  1812  fire. 

Asked  how  he  was  able  to  master  so  many  tongues,  his 
answer  was  “  none  knew  what  they  could  do  till  they  tried,”  and 
“  having  mastered  Bengali,  Hindi,  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Panjabi 
and  Dravidian,  Telegu  and  all  else  was  comparatively  simple  ”  ! 
He  modestly  wrote  in  1813 ;  “  If  I  could  learn  languages  faster 
the  work  of  translation  would  be  more  rapid.  But  some  of  the 
languages  are  very  difficult  and  differ  so  widely  from  others  as 
to  occasion  me  much  hard  labour.  Every  translation  goes  througli 
my  hands  except  the  Burmese  and  the  Chinese.”  As  the  long 
list  of  versions  became  known,  and  funds  for  the  publication  of 
them  were  sought,  there  were  some  ill-natured  critics  who 
charged  the  Serampore  missionaries  with  compiling  fictitious 
lists.  One  of  these  critics  in  his  ignorance  and  temerity  fastened 
upon  the  Konkani  New  Testament  as  an  instance,  declaring  that 
no  such  language  was  spoken,  and  Carey  had  himself  invented  it. 
The  saintly  scholar  on  this  occasion  indulged  himself  in  a 
humorous  invitation  to  his  critic  to  try  for  himself  to  invent  a 
language  akin  to  English  or  Latin  and  to  maintain  its  con¬ 
struction  through  a  work  as  large  as  the  New  Testament.  Very 
striking  and  ample  vindication  of  Carey,  came  as  late  as  1884, 
when  the  Basel  missionaries  of  Mangalore,  working  among 
Kanarese,  found  a  copy  of  Carey’s  Konkani  New  Testament 
and  reprinted  Mark  and  John  with  only  a  few  changes  for  use 
among  the  people  they  found  using  that  tongue. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Serampore  Press,  though 
it  issued  the  New  Testament  first  in  any  language,  issued  it 
as  “  volume  five  ”  of  the  Bible,  so  that  sections  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  as  the  translation  proceeded,  might  be  added  thereto 
and  complete  the  whole  Bible  in  five  volumes.  In  Carey’s  own 
lifetime  only  six  complete  Indian  Bibles  were  issued — twenty- 
four  other  languages  had  the  New  Testament,  and  others  had 
Gospel  portions. 

The  first  portion  of  Scripture  in  the  Burmese  language  was 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  published  in  Serampore  in  1815,  being 
the  work  of  Carey’s  son,  Felix,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in 
Burma  since  1808  and  had  in  1811  prepared  a  pamphlet  of 
Scripture  extracts  in  Burmese. 

With  the  sending  forth  of  Carey’s  son,  Jabez,  to  Amboyna 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  there  opened  up  a  new  field  of  Baptist 
missionary  interest  and  of  Bible  translation.  An  edition  of  the 
High  Malay  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1814. 
In  1815  the  Gospels  were  printed  in  Low  Malay,  and  the  New' 
Testament  was  published  in  1835.  In  the  Batta  language  of 
Sumatra,  Burton  and  Ward  translated  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
completed  the  New  Testament  in  1820. 

In  1829  the  Serampore  Press  issued  Bruckner’s  version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Javanese. 

■  While  Dr.  Carey’s  record  is  quite  unique,  it  must  not  be  over- 

I  looked  that  his  colleagues  also  achieved  extraordinary  results. 

The  earliest  extant  complete  book  of  printed  Chinese 
Scripture  is  a  volume  containing  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  a 
few  chapters  of  Genesis,  published  at  Serampore  in  March,  1805. 
This  translation  was  made  by  John  Lassar,  an  Armenian  born 
at  Macao,  who  worked  under  the  supervision  of  Joshua 
Marshman.  In  1810  another  edition  of  Matthew  and  of  Mark 
i  was  printed  at  Serampore.  For  fifteen  years  Marshman  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  laborious  study  of  Chinese  with  Lassar, 
and  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptufes  into  High  Wenli.  The 
whole  Bible  in  Chinese,  printed  in  movable  metal  type,  was 
printed  at  Serampore  in  1822,  the  year  before  Morrison  and 
Milne  finished  their  great  version.  In  1847  a  grant  was  made 
to  the  General  Baptist  Mission  for  reprinting  Marshman’s 
Chinese  New  Testament  with  revisions. 

For  the  people  of  Ceylon  the  Baptist  missionary,  John 

IChater,  laboured  to  produce  the  Sinhalese  Bible,  which  appeared 
in  1823.  And  in  1860  his  successor,  Charles  Carter,  completed 
a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  followed  by  the  Old 
Testament  in  1876.  Since  then  several  revisions  have  been 
made,  the  latest,  1938,  being  by  a  Union  Committee,  including 
S.  F.  Pearce  and  J.  S.  Weerasinghe. 

Malayalam  is  the  Indian  vernacular  spoken  by  the  Syrian 
Christian  Community,  though  their  liturgical  worship  is  in 
j  Syriac.  A  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  Malayalam  was  made 
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in  1811.  For  the  Tamil  speaking  people  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
Fabricius’  Tamil  version  was  revised  and  published  at  Serampore 
in  1813. 

The  Persian  translation  begun  by  William  Ward  in  1803  at 
Serampore  was  laid  aside  in  favour  of  the  publication  in 
Calcutta  of  Major  Colebrooke’s  translation.  But  in  1841  the 
Bible  Translation  Society  issued  a  Persian  version  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Henry  Martyn’s  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Urdu  was  issued  from  the  Serampore  Press  for  the  Bible  Society 
in  Arabic  characters  in  1815,  and  another  edition  in  Devanagri 
characters  two  years  later.  In  1839  the  Baptist  Mission  pub¬ 
lished  the  Urdu  New  Testament  translated  by  Dr.  Yates. 

The  Versions  of  the  First  Fifty  Years,  1792 — 1842. 


First 

issue : 

1801 

Bengali. 

1821 

Nepali. 

1808 

Sanskrit. 

1821 

Bagheli  (Baghelkhandi). 

1809 

Gujarati. 

1821 

Kanauji. 

1809 

Oriya. 

1821 

Marwari. 

1811 

Hindi. 

1822 

Harauti. 

1811 

Marathi. 

1823 

Kanarese  (Kurnata). 

1812 

Telegu. 

First  made  in  1805  and 

1815 

Panjabi  (Sikh) 

destroyed  in  1812  fire. 

(Gurmuckhi). 

1824 

Bhatneri  (Virat). 

1815 

Baluchi  (3  gosp.). 

1824 

Braj  Bhasha. 

1815 

Jaipuri  (Matt.). 

1825 

Kumaoni  (to  Col.). 

1816 

Mewari  (Matt.) 

1825 

Sindhi  (Matt.). 

(Udaipuri). 

1826 

Dogri  (Jumbu). 

1818 

Konkani. 

1826 

Magahi. 

1818 

Pashto  (Afghan). 

1826 

Malvi  (Ujjaini). 

1819 

Assamese. 

1827 

Garhwali. 

1819 

Lahnda  (Multani). 

1827 

Manipuri. 

1820 

Bikaneri. 

1827 

Palpa. 

1820 

Awadhi  (Matt.  &  Mk.) 

1831 

Khasi. 

(Kausali). 

(See  list  of  thirty-five  in 

1821 

Kashmiri. 

S.  P.  Carey’s  Biography 
of  William  Carey  [1933 

Never  issued: 

edition].) 

1811 

Maldivi.  Four  gospels 
Fire,  1812. 

by 

Leyden  destroyed  in  the 
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The  following  zvere  also  edited  and  issued  from  the  Serampore 
Press: 


1805 

Chinese. 

1815-20 

Batta. 

1811 

Malayalam. 

1823 

Sinhalese. 

1813 

Tamil. 

1829 

Javanese. 

1814-35 

Malay. 

1839 

Urdu. 

1815 

Burmese. 

1841 

Persian. 

A  total  of  forty-five. 


11.  The  Formation  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society  in  1840. 

It  was  just  before  the  death  of  Dr,  Carey  that  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  intimated  to  the 
Serampore  Missionaries  their  regrettable  decision  to  withdraw 
the  friendly  and  generous  co-operation  they  had  given  for  many 
years  unless  their  versions  ceased  to  contain  the  translation 
“  immerse  ”  for  the  Greek  word  “  baptise.” 

Carey  had  been  among  the  first  to  hail  with  joy  the  founding 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1804,  and  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  gratefully  accepted  its  grants.  They  had 
always  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  as  far  as  possible  a  com¬ 
plete  and  correct  translation  of  the  sacred  text,  and  as  Indian 
languages  are  rich  in  terms  capable  of  expressing  the 
meaning  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  they  felt  that 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  transliterating  the  foreign 
word,  especially  as  the  observance  of  immersion  was,  and  still  is, 
a  common  religious  practice  among  the  people  of  India.  The 
Bible  Society’s  resolution  was  a  disappointing  blow  to  the  Baptist 
Mission,  and  led  to  a  prolonged  correspondence  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  ground  of  agreement. 

•  The  Bible  Society’s  Committee  wrote  to  Serampore  in 
February,  1832  :  “  Our  consciences  would  not  be  offended  by  the 
adoption  of  your  views,  but  there  are  others  who  do  feel 
i  conscientiously  on  the  subject  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  who  feel 
1  strongly  that  they  cannot  yield  the  point  any  more  than  you,  and 
I  here  is  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  full  force  to  such  a 
!  body  as  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society.” 
i  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  scholarly  accuracy  of  the 

Serampore  versions  in  other  respects.  Indeed,  the  permission 
of  the  Baptists  was  sought  to  the  adoption  of  their  versions  with 
the  substitution  of  the  transliterated  word  “  baptise  ”  instead  of 
the  word  signifying  “  immerse.”  This  the  Baptists  felt  they 
ought  not  to  refuse,  although  they  could  not  accept  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  change.  This  action  was  acknowledged  in  the 
Rriti.sh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  report  of  1836  in  the  following 
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terms :  “  The  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore  and  those  at 
Calcutta,  with  a  liberality  that  does  them  honour,  have  permitted 
the  Committee  to  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  use  the 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  published  at  their  respective  presses 
with  such  alterations  as  the  Committee  may  deem  needful  in 
the  disputed  word  for  baptism.” 

This  permission  has  never  been  withdrawn,  but  has  been 
extended  to  subsequently  made  versions  and  revisions. 
Other  compromises  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  for 
new  versions  made  by  B.M.S.  missionaries.  The  Bible  Society 
itself  has  not  been  entirely  consistent,  and  has  issued  versions 
for  others  in  which  “baptise”  has  been  translated.  We  have 
made  no  objection  to  that,  though  we  might  possibly  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  adequacy  of  the  translation  in  some  instances.  It 
would  have  been  but  equitable  for  us  to  receive  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  versions  for  communities  where  there  are 
no  Christians  of  any  other  denomination  in  the  same  language 
area  who  could  be  offended  by  the  translation  “  immerse.”  We 
have  favoured,  and  have  formally  accepted,  the  proposal  that  in 
B.M.S.  versions,  when  used  by  others  and  if  assisted  by  the 
Bible  Society,  the  transliteration  of  “  baptise  ”  should  be  in  the 
text  and  “  immerse  ”  inserted  in  a  footnote  or  the  margin.  But 
all  compromises  tend  to  short  life  and  may  easily  be  challenged 
or  ignored  in  the  next  generation.  The  crisis,  however,  came  in 
1840,  when  the  Baptists  had  to  decide  what  they  would  do  in 
face  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bible  Society’s  aid.  Their  decision 
was  to  pay  the  price  of  their  liberty  and  to  continue  the  issue, 
without  alteration  so  far  as  their  own  editions  were  concerned, 
of  the  Serampore  versions.  They  would  also  carry  on  their  great 
task  of  translation  in  future.  On  the  24th  March,  1840,  there¬ 
fore,  in  New  Park  Street  Chapel,  London,  the  inaugural  meeting 
of  the  Bible  Translation  Society  was  held  and  largely  attended. 
Its  Chairman  was  Mr.  W.  Brodie  Gurney,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  B.M.S.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  Dr. 
Steane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  Principal  Murch  of 
Stepney  College,  and  the  Revs.  J.  H.  Hinton,  J.  Hoby,  F.  A. 
Cox,  C.  Stovel  and  W.  Gray.  The  Society  then  formed  has  had 
a  noble  record,  and  has  been  led  and  supported  by  a  great 
succession  of  loyal  Baptists.  Its  laymen  Treasurers  have 
included  E.  B.  Underhill,  J.  Marnham,  A.  H.  Baynes,  G.  B. 
Leechman  and  J.  Hinds.  Originally  a  separate  Society,  acting 
as  an  Auxiliarj'  of  the  B.M.S.,  it  has  now  become  more  closely 
incorporated  with  the  B.M.S.  under  the  Bible  Translation  and 
Literature  Committee.  Excellent  use  has  been  made  of  its  un¬ 
fettered  liberty  not  only  to  initiate  and  foster  Bible  translation 
in  new  fields  occupied  by  the  B.M.S.,  but  to  give  assistance  in 
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the  translations  of  Baptist  missions  in  other  areas.  It  has  been 
able  also  to  issue  portions  of  Scriptures  with  simple  introductions 
and  footnotes  suitable  for  non-Christian  readers,  gospel  invitations 
and  Christian  hymns — such  as  the  rules  of  the  Bible  Society  do 
not  permit.  So  the  Word  of  God  has  not  been  bound  or  hindered 
by  what  many  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute  so  deeply  deplored 
— but  far  otherwise. 

In  the  Translation  Memoir  of  1833  it  was  reckoned  that  in 
forty  years  the  Missionaries  of  Serampore  and  the  B.M.S.  had 
published  translations  in  forty  languages,  more  than  212,000 
volumes  had  been  printed  and  made  available  in  the  languages 
spoken  by  250  millions  of  people.  On  this  great  work  £91,500 
bad  been  expended. 

Charles  E.  Wilson. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


hi  the  Service  of  Suffering,  by  Clement  C.  Chesterman,  O.B.E., 

M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  (Carey  Press,  2s.) 

Dr.  Chesterman  writes  as  interestingly  as  he  speaks :  no 
praise  could  be  higher.  This  book,  which  has  the  sub-title.  Phases 
of  Medical  Missionary  Enterprise,  is  of  absorbing  interest.  In 
the  course  of  eight  chapters  the  growth  of  medical  missions  is 
traced,  and  their  future  discussed.  The  author’s  personal 
experiences  on  the  Congo,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian 
medical  missions,  give  the  book  an  authoritative  background, 
and  it  is  likely  to  remain  the  most  useful  book  on  the  subject. 
We  marked  many  sentences  and  paragraphs  worthy  of  quotation. 
Here  is  one :  “  Thus,  splints  for  a  fracture  can  be  likened  to 
the  quiet,  restful  waiting  upon  God  in  prayer;  oxygen  for 
pneumonia  to  the  breath  of  a  new  spiritual  power;  and  the 
liberation  of  pus  through  the  incision  into  an  appendix  abscess 
resembles  the  sincere  confession  of  a  man  cut  to  the  heart  by 
the  foulness  of  his  inner  life.” 


A  Treasurer’s  Account,  1773-4. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  valued  member,  Mr.  B.  B. 

Granger,  of  Nottingham,  the  Account  Rook  of  the  Melbourne 
Baptist  Church  from  March  1771  to  May  1834  has  been  placed 
in  the  archives  of  our  Society.  Here  is  an  interesting  early 
page  : 

1773  The  Disburstments  of  Samuel  Robinson  from 
June  y*  24  1773  to  June  y®  28  1774 


July 

Gave  Br°  Greagry  to  by  Coles  with 

£ 

0 

s. 

6 

d. 

0 

paid  for  Horse  Hire  at  Differant  times 

0 

10 

0 

November 

Gave  Si®  Sims  being  Ill 

0 

2 

0 

Gave  Si®  Ward 

0 

2 

0 

1774 

Sent  to  y*  Committey  by  order 

1 

1 

0 

January 

Gave  Br°  Greagry  being  Ill 

0 

2 

6 

Gave  Br°  Martin 

0 

2 

6 

Gave  Si®  Michel  being  Ill 

0 

2 

6 

Gave  Si®  Sims  being  Ill 

0 

2 

6 

Gave  Si®  Smedley 

0 

2 

0 

Gave  Si®  Ward 

0 

2 

0 

Gave  Br“  Jonson  being  Ill 

0 

2 

6 

February 

Gave  Br“  Smith  by  Order 

5 

5 

0 

March 

Gave  by  order  to  Si®  Glasebruck  to  pay 
Hal  a  Years  Rent 

0 

12 

6 

April 

paid  for  two  Candlesticks  for  Worthing¬ 
ton  Meeting  House 

0 

4 

0 

Laide  down  to  y*  Collection  made  for  y® 

Poor 

1 

3 

11 

May 

paid  for  Hors  Hire 

0 

1 

0 

Gave  Si®  Michel  for  Nursing  Si®  Pegg 

0 

2 

6 

Gave  Sis  Groves 

0 

2 

0 

for  Corn  for  Br°  Perkins  Hors  &  Lion 
before  they  went  to  Yorkshire 

0 

6 

0 

June 

paid  for  Hors  Hire 

0 

1 

0 

for  two  Years  Corn  &  Shewing  for  y® 
Ministers  Hors 

3 

3 

0 

Gave  Si®  Michel  for  Nursing  Si®  Pegg 

0 

2 

6 

106 

£14 

0 

11 
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£14  0  11 

paid  for  7  of  Candels  and  2  Spancers  for 

Worthington  Meeting  house  0  5  8 

paid  James  Moss  for  two  Years  Rent  for 

the  Meeting  Ground  0  10  0 

Gave  Si®  Ward  0  2  0 

paid  for  Horshire  to  Nottingham  Shire  0  3  0 

paid  for  Hoshire  one  Jumey  to  Measam 

&  one  to  Uccolscot  0  3  0 

Dusbustment  15  4  7 

Samuel  Robinsons 


Receiveings 

16 

2 

n 

Disburstments 

15 

4 

7 

Cash  in  Hand 

00  18 

2i 

The  treasurer,  Samuel  Robinson,  was  son  of  Thomas 
Robinson,  who  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  witnesses  to  the 
marriage  of  Francis  Smith,  on  the  20th  August,  1753,  in  the 
Melbourne  meeting-house.  Such  common  law  marriages  were 
rendered  illegal  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  scandal  of  clergy 
who  married  anywhere  without  notice — on  the  Gretna  Green 
-Style.  Samuel  Robinson  died  on  the  5th  June,  1796. 

Thomas  Perkins  of  Hinckley  had  much  to  do  with  founding 
Longford.  In  1760  he  and  Francis  Smith  were  ordained  pastors 
of  Melbourne.  Both  went  with  Dan  Taylor  to  London  in  1770, 
and  on  6th  June  they  helped  found  the  New  Connexion.  Three 
years  later,  at  Hugglescote,  Perkins  assisted  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Association,  to  which  is  due  the  1774  guinea  subscription 
shown  in  the  above  accounts. 

Can  any  member  elucidate  the  item  of  May  “  for  com  for 
Bro.  Perkins  Horse  and  Lion  before  they  went  to  Yorkshire, 
6s.”  ?  Even  Perkins  could  hardly  drive  a  horse  and  a  lion  in 
double  harness !  No  vehicle  of  that  period  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  a  lion,  and  no  “  Horse  and  Lion  ”  public  house  or 
hostelry  can  be  traced.  Possibly  Lion  is  the  name  of  a  second 
representative. 


St.  Mary’s,  Norwich. 


ANTECEDENTS  :  THE  CHURCH  IN  EXILE,  1611  to  1642. 

The  Baptist  Denomination  is  a  child  of  the  Reformation.  We 
can  trace  a  succession  of  ideas  from  pre-Reformation  bodies 
such  as  the  Waldenses,  but  our  direct  ancestry  is  in  that  great 
movement.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  emergence  of  our  earliest 
Baptist  churches  from  the  elements  that  gave  them  birth,  but  in 
some  cases  this  is  possible.  One  such  case  is  St.  Mary’s, 
Norwich,  the  ancestry  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  English 
Church  at  Rotterdam  through  the  Congregational  Churches  at 
Great  Yarmouth  and  Norwich. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  England  had  been  a 
political  move  under  Henry  VHI.  and  a  religious  movement  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Mary  had  failed  to  restore  the  Roman 
obedience  and  Elizabeth  had  imposed  a  settlement  intended  to  be 
a  compromise  between  Rome  and  Geneva.  Neither  the  High 
Church  party,  who  wished  to  retain  much  of  medieval  ceremony 
and  teaching,  nor  the  Puritans,  who  wished  to  complete  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  on  Genevan  lines,  were  content.  Each 
side  desired  to  force  its  own  faith  upon  the  other.  With  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  High  Church  party  under  the  Stuarts  the 
position  of  the  Puritans  became  increasingly  difficult.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  spirits  began  to  separate  from  the  established  Church, 
but  few  had  yet  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Church  free  from  State 
control  and  patronage.  When  High  Church  domination  made 
the  position  of  the  Puritan  Clergy  difficult,  their  inclination  was 
to  seek  some  office  which  they  could  fill  without  violence  to  their 
consciences  or  conflict  with  their  superiors.  One  haven  of 
refuge  for  them  was  the  chaplaincy  of  English  congregations 
in  the  Low  Countries.  A  man  who  held  such  a  position  was 
not  under  the  eye  of  a  bishop.  He  owed  an  undefined  allegiance 
to  the  States  General,  whose  establishment  was  Presbyterian, 
and  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  interpret  the  degree  of  his 
allegiance  as  between  the  English  and  Dutch  authorities  in  so 
far  as  it  affected  his  ecclesiastical  practice. 

Such  a  chaplaincy  existed  at  Rotterdam,  where  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  in  1611  given  permission  to  the  British  residents  to 
have  a  minister  to  preach  in  En^flish.  In  1619  this  congregation 
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j  sought  special  privileges  and  secured  their  minister  an  annuity 
of  150  florins  from  the  city  for  his  house  rent  and  an  exemption 
from  payment  of  duties  on  wine  and  beer  and  from 
municipal  taxes. 

The  British  congregations  in  Holland  desired  to  organise 
on  Presbyterian  lines,  and  sought  authority  so  to  do.  They 
had  the  help  of  the  Rev.  John  Forbes,  M.A.,  minister  to  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  at  Delft,  an  able  and  influential 
negotiator.  Forbes  had  successfully  negotiated  with  King  James 
for  the  Aberdeen  Synod,  but  had  subsequently  been  banished 
for  defying  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1616  he 
had  secured  from  the  king  a  promise  that  his  banishment  should 
be  annulled,  but  this  had  not  been  effected.  In  1621  Forbes 
obtained  from  King  James  a  commission  for  an  assembly  of 
British  ministers  “  as  is  used  in  the  Waloon  Churches.”  This 
body  came  to  be  known  as  the  “  Synod  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  Clergy  in  the  Netherlands.” 

In  1622  Rev.  Thomas  Barkeley  was  minister  at  Rotterdam. 
We  read  of  him  assisting  at  Utrecht  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Scot,  who  was  inducted  by  Forbes  in  the  presence 
of  the  magistrates  and  of  officers  of  the  English  garrison. 

The  “  Orders  ”  of  the  Church  at  Rotterdam  at  this  date 
give  some  idea  of  its  organisation.  They  lay  down  that  nothing 
is  to  be  established  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
—the  Synod  which  the  Dutch  Government  had  summoned  in 
1618,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  Dutch,  Walloon,  English, 
Scottish,  Swiss  and  German  Churches,  which  had  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Calvinist  system  as  against  the  Arminian.  The 
Church  is  to  be  governed  by  a  Consistory  of  Deacons  and  Elders, 
with  the  Pastor  as  president.  Rules  of  debate  in  the  Consistory 
are  laid  down.  Everyone  is  to  speak  seriously,  touching  matters 
propounded,  as  briefly  as  may  be  and  in  his  turn.  The  president 
is  to  have  a  casting  vote.  Proceedings  are  to  be  kept  secret. 
Prospective  members  must  offer  themselves  for  examination, 
bringing  two  sufficient  witnesses  of  their  good  conversation  or 
an  attestation  from  another  place  where  they  have  been  members. 
All  who  are  admitted  shall  promise  to  submit  to  the  orders  and 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Any  complaint  against  a  member  must 
be  attested  by  two  witnesses,  and  no  one  shall  be  suspended  from 
the  sacrament  unless  he  has  failed  to  reform  after  two  ad¬ 
monitions.  Absence  of  members  of  the  Consistory  from  regular 
ineetings  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  six  stivers,  unless  they  are 
sick  or  out  of  town.  Anyone  coming  late  pays  two  stivers.  These 
mulcts  are  used  for  the  poor. 

In  worship  the  church  used  a  service  book  which  had  been 
printed  at  Middleburg  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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After  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  the  English  authorities 
began  to  take  notice  of  the  Churches  in  Holland.  Laud  could 
not  countenance  any  Church  outside  the  bounds  of  episcopal 
order.  As  his  influence  grew,  the  laws  against  nonconformity 
were  rigidly  applied  at  home,  and,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  could  affect  it,  abroad  also.  In  1628  the  King  wrote  to 
the  Synod  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Clergy  in  the  Netherlands 
on  the  following  matters  : — 

(1)  That  they  should  not  make  or  publish  any  new  liturgy. 

(2)  That  they  should  not  exercise  the  power  of  ordination,  their 
ministers  receiving  orders  from  the  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

(3)  That  they  should  introduce  no  novel  rites  or  ceremonies. 

(4)  That  they  should  not  meddle  with  points  of  doctrine  outside 
those  recognised  by  the  English  and  German  Churches. 

(5)  That  they  prevent  the  assumption  of  the  pastoral  office  by 
any  not  legally  clothed  with  that  sacred  character ;  that  they 
suppress  immorality;  and  that  they  try  to  prevent  any  who 
write  books  or  pamphlets  derogatory  to  the  Church  or  State 
of  England. 

To  this  the  Synod  replied  defending  their  position.  They 
profess  their  loyalty  to  Charles,  but  remind  him  that  they  are 
also  amenable  to  the  States  General.  To  the  individual  articles 
they  reply : — 

(1)  That  their  liturgy  has  been  in  use  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  has  the  approbation  of  the  States. 

^(2)  They  cannot  conscientiously  resign  the  right  of  ordination 
without  being  guilty  of  neglect  of  the  office  Christ  has  given 
them.  A  Synod  without  this  power  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  Reformed  Church.  Are  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  to  take  upon  themselves  the  sole  privilege  of 
ordaining  ministers  for  congregations  in  other  countries 
where  they  have  no  authority  and  where  the  churches  are 
not  dependent  on  them,  being  under  another  and  a 
foreign  State? 

{3)  Nothing  has  been  done  by  them  but  what  is  laudable  and 
decent  agreeably  to  customs  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
(4)  None  of  them  is  polluted  with  Popery,  Arminianism  or  any 
doctrinal  error. 

.(5)  They  never  understood  that  His  Majesty’s  father  contem¬ 
plated  giving  them  less  power  than  was  imparted  to  the 
French  Churches  in  those  provinces.  They  would  do  their 
utmost  to  acquit  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  States, 
of  all  the  Churches  and  of  His  Majesty.  They  beseech 
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him  to  retain  them  in  his  royal  favour  and  protection  and 
to  harbour  no  suspicions  against  them. 

The  King  now  forbade  further  assemblies.  Once  more 
Forbes’  skill  and  influence  were  brought  to  bear,  and  a  year 
later  the  King  wrote  that  if,  seeing  their  error,  they  were  more 
moderate,  their  meetings  might  be  allowed  once  a  year,  an 
account  being  sent  to  the  ambassador. 

Meanwhile,  Charles’  agents  had  the  Churches  under  obser¬ 
vation.  An  anonymous  report  dated  1630  mentions  twenty  places 
where  Churches  are  allowed  to  His  Majesty’s  subjects. 

“  In  their  publique  worship  of  God,  administration  of  His 
blessed  Sacraments  and  performance  of  other  holy  rites 
(they)  neither  conform  to  the  Liturgie  of  the  Church  of 
England,  nor  to  that  of  the  Netherlands  nor  to  any  other 
Churches  in  the  world,  most  of  them  serving  God  in  their 
publique  assemblies  without  any  set  form  of  prayer  at  all, 
some  of  them  administering  the  blessed  sacraments  in  con¬ 
ceived  forms  of  their  own,  and  some  mingling  their  owne 
private  conceptions  with  such  portions  of  the  Liturgie  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  themselves  please  to  make  use  of.” 
The  report  suggests  that  if  these  churches  could  be  brought  under 
discipline,  many  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  who  suffer  “  the 
burden  of  great  and  heavy  excises  and  taxation,”  would  return 
to  England  and  many  unconformable  divines  would  conform 
when  they  saw  there  was  no  way  of  subsisting  abroad. 

The  Church  at  Rotterdam  was  advancing  towards  the 
Congregational  position,  and  by  1628  had  adopted  this  Covenant : 


“  We  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  having  a  long 
time  found  by  sad  experience  how  uncomfortable  it  is  to 
walk  in  a  disordered  and  unsettled  condition,  do  renew  our 
Covenant  in  Baptism  and  avouch  God  to  be  our  God. 

"We  resolve  to  cleave  to  the  true  and  pure  worship 
of  God,  opposing  to  our  power  all  false  ways : 

“  We  will  not  allow  ourselves  in  any  known  sin,  but 
will  renounce  it  so  soon  as  it  is  manifested  from  (jod’s 
word  to  be  so,  the  Lord  lending  us  power : 

“  We  resolve  to  carry  ourselves  in  our  several  places 
of  Government  and  obedience  with  all  good  conscience, 
knowing  we  must  give  an  account  to  God ; 

“  We  will  labour  to  further  growth  by  grace  in  hearing, 
reading,  prayer,  meditation  and  all  other  ways  we  can : 


"We  mean  not  to  overburden  our  hearts  .with,  earthly 
cares,  which  are  the  bane  of  all  holy  du^ie^, 
the  Sabbath  and  other  Commandflnents  r  '  ‘ 

.1 
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“  We  will  willingly  and  meekly  submit  to  Christian 
Discipline,  without  murmuring  and  shall  labour  so  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  will  endeavour  to  be  more  fervent,  zealous, 
faithful,  loving  and  wise  in  admonishing  others : 

“  We  will  labour  by  all  our  abilities  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel  as  occasion  shall  be  offered  us  : 

“  We  promise  to  have  our  children,  servants  and  all 
in  our  charge  taught  the  ways  of  God : 

“  We  will  strive  to  give  no  offence  to  our  brethren  by 
censuring  them  rashly,  by  suspicions,  evil  speakings  or  any 
other  way : 

“  Lastly  we  do  protest  not  only  against  open  and 
scandalous  sins,  as  drunkenness,  swearing,  &c.,  but  also 
against  evil  company  and  all  appearance  of  evil,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power.” 

In  1628  the  Church  called  to  its  pastorate  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Peters,  M.A.  He  had  been  a  popular  preacher  in  London,  but 
had  been  imprisoned  for  offering  a  prayer  for  the  Queen  (who 
was  a  Romanist)  that  as  she  came  into  the  Goshen  of  safety, 
so  the  light  of  Goshen  might  shine  into  her  soul  and  she  might 
not  perish  in  the  day  of  Christ.  After  his  release  he  fled 
to  Holland. 

A  letter  of  Stephen  Goffe,  a  royalist  chaplain,  describes 
Peters’  ordination,  but  as  this  was  written  several  years  later 
on  information  drawn  from  a  hostile  source,  too  much  reliance 
must  not  be  placed  upon  it.  He  says  that  Peters  would  not  be 
called  by  the  vulgar  English,  but  only  by  the  Godly  and  good, 
who  had  subscribed  to  a  Covenant  he  had  framed.  Mr.  Forbes, 
who  officiated  as  President  of  the  Classis,  said  that  there  were 
two  things  to  be  observed,  election  by  the  people,  and  laying-on 
of  hands  by  the  presbytery.  The  people,  including  the  women, 
expressed  their  election  by  holding  up  their  hands.  The  ministers 
present  then  laid  their  hands  on  his  head  and 

“  there  lay  their  hands  half  an  hour  all  which  time  Forbes, 
did  pour  upon  him  the  burthen  of  his  ministry.  We  of 
England  have  reason  to  be  greatly  displeased  inasmuch  as 
Peters  was  ordained  before.” 

For  a  time  the  Church  shared  St.  Sebastian’s  Chapel  with 
the  French  congregation,  but  in  1632  they  obtained  the  use  of 
a  wooden  building  in  the  Glasshavn,  formerly  used  for 
theatricals.  It  is  said  that  they  found  there  properties  of  the 
theatre  which  they  broke  and  burned.  They  used  this  building 
till  1651,  when  the  City  authorities  erected  them  a  new  meeting 
house. 

In  1633  Peters  seems  to  have  revised  the  Covenant  which 
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was  thereafter  rigidly  enforced.  His  Articles,  preserved  among 
the  English  State  Papers,  bear  the  indorsement ; — 

“  The  15  Articles  or  Covenant  of  Mr.  Hu.  Peter,  Minister 
of  the  English  Congregation  in  Rotterdam  proposed  to  them 
before  their  admission  to  the  Com’u’on  1633.” 

In  the  main  they  follow  the  original  Covenant,  but  there  are 
additions,  among  them  : — 

“  To  be  contented  with  meet  tryall  for  our  fitness  to 
be  members. 

“  To  take  nearly  to  heart  our  Bretheren’s  condicon  and 
to  conforme  ourselves  to  these  troublesome  times  in  our 
dyett  and  apparell  that  they  be  without  excess  in  necessitie.” 

Another  Article  is  redrafted  : — 

“  To  meditat  the  furthering  of  the  Gospell  at  home  and 
abroad  as  well  in  our  persons  as  with  our  purses.” 

Following  this  “  reformation  ”  it  appears  that  only 
covenanted  members  were  admitted  to  the  Communion  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  a  change  which  caused  dissatisfaction  among 
gentlemen  of  the  English  Army  stationed  nearby  who  had  been 
wont  to  come  to  Rotterdam  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Goffe’s 
description  of  Peters’  ordination  quoted  above  appears  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  two  events  of  the  “  reformation  ”  of  1633  and  the 
ordination,  which  must  surely  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry. 

For  a  few  months  Peters  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  a 
learned  colleague.  Dr.  William  Ames.  Ames  was  a  veteran 
Non-conformist  and  had  already  lived  more  than  twenty  years 
in  Holland.  He  had  attended  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  in  1622 
had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  University  of 
Franeker,  of  which  he  later  became  Rector.  His  reputation  as 
a  theologian  and  a  teacher  attracted  students  from  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Russia  as  well  as  England  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
1632  the  Rotterdam  Magistracy  gave  its  approval  to  the  Church 
calling  Ames  as  second  minister.  The  States  of  Holland  agreed 
to  pay  300  florins  per  annum  towards  his  stipend,  and  the  city 
was  also  to  contribute.  Ames  proposed  to  set  up  a  school  of 
Logic  and  Ethics,  and  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  with 
him  twenty  or  more  English  Students.  The  city  agreed  to  pay 
him  500  florins  per  annum  for  this  service. 

In  coming  to  Rotterdam,  Ames  was  moved  partly  by 
reasons  of  health.  Peters  alleged  another  reason,  stating  that 
Ames  “  left  his  professorship  in  Frizeland  to  live  with  me 
because  of  my  Church’s  independency  at  Rotterdam.”  This 
statement  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  position 
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Ames  had  taken  up.  Although  he  was  a  non-conformist  refugee 
from  the  ire  of  the  bishops,  he  long  hoped  to  see  the  English 
Establishment  reformed  from  within,  and  had  always  opposed 
separation.  Experience  had  now  led  him  to  the  Independent 
position,  and  he  was  joining  a  Church  which,  though  it  had 
grown  into  a  new  form,  had  never  explicitly  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England. 

Ames’  stay  at  Rotterdam  was  short.  He  died  in  November, 
1633.  A  sudden  inundation  one  night  flooded  his  house  in  the 
Niewehaven.  Ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  he  got  out  of 
bed  and  put  his  feet  into  the  cold  water.  This  brought  on  a 
fever  which  caused  his  death.  Peters  conducted  his  funeral  and 
— says  Stephen  Goffe — 

“  To  make  himself  inheritor  of  his  spirit  they  say  he 
preached  in  Dr.  Ames’  cloak.” 

With  the  advancement  of  Laud  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in 
1633,  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  Churches  in 
Holland  under  discipline.  The  King  wrote  to  The  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  not  to  entertain  any  minister  who  had 
left  England  on  account  of  Non-conformity.  Later  an  order 
in  Council  was  issued  that  they  should  not  receive  any  minister 
to  their  Churches  without  His  Majesty’s  approbation  of  the 
person,  and  that  the  Liturgy  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  to  be  received  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  London.  An  attempt  was  made  to  appoint  chaplains  of  the 
Laudian  school  to  the  congregations  in  Holland.  One  Gilbert 
Sladen  was  appointed  to  replace  Forbes  as  chaplain  to  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  Delft. 

The  Merchants  were  only  a  part  of  Forbes’  congregation, 
and  his  Church  continued  in  Delft  while  they  in  1635  removed 
their  headquarters  to  Rotterdam,  taking  their  new  chaplain  with 
them.  The  city  provided  them  with  a  place  of  worship,  but  the 
older  English  Church  remained  the  more  important  body. 
Edward  Misselden,  a  leading  merchant  and  zealous  Laudian, 
wrote  in  June,  1635  ; 

“  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  went  into  the  field  and  all 
the  Churches  were  sent  unto  by  the  States  to  pray  for 
success,  Mr.  Peters’  and  Damport’s  English  Church  in 
Rotterdam  was  sent  to  as  the  English  Church  and  the 
Company’s  church  was  neglected,  as  if  theirs  were  the  only 
church  allowed  by  authority  and  ours  an  obscure  or 
schismatic.” 

“  Mr.  Damport  ”  was  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  B.D.,  Vicar 
of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  London,  who  came  to  Holland 
in  1633  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  British  Church  at 
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Amsterdam.  Their  pastor,  John  Paget,  successfully  opposed 
Davenport’s  appointment  as  co-pastor  owing  to  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism — Davenport  being  unwilling  to  baptise  an 
infant  unless  at  least  one  parent  were  in  Church  Membership. 
Davenport  consequently  removed  to  Rotterdam. 

In  the  autumn  of  1635  Peters  left  Holland  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  succeeded  Roger  Williams  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Salem  and  later  returned  to  England  to  become  famous  as 
one  of  Cromwell’s  chaplains. 

The  English  community  at  Rotterdam  which  had  obtained 
permission  to  hold  religious  services  in  1611  had  consisted  of 
persons  settled  there  for  purposes  of  trade.  As  the  religious 
struggle  developed  in  England,  Holland  began  to  be  attractive 
for  the  religious  freedom  to  be  enjoyed  there.  About  1635  the 
Rotterdam  Church  was  strengthened  by  the  influx  of  religious 
refugees  from  Norwich  and  Great  Yarmouth.  Dr.  Matthew 
Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  an  ardent  Laudian.  Many  clergy 
opposed  him  and  were  deprived  of  their  positions.  Two  such, 
the  Rev.  William  Bridge,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Hungate, 
Norwich,  and  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  B.A.,  who  had  held  the 
Rectory  of  St.  Michael  at  Plea,  Norwich,  for  twenty  years,  were 
ejected  and  fled  to  Holland.  Laud  reported  to  King  Charles ; — 

“  One  Mr.  Bridge,  rather  than  he  would  conform,  hath  left 
his  lectures  and  two  cures  and  is  gone  into  Holland.” 

The  King  wrote  in  the  margin : — 

“  Let  him  go,  we  are  well  be-rid  of  him.” 

These  two  settled  at  Rotterdam,  where  they  were  joined  by 
numerous  lay  people — we  have  records  of  more  than  forty — 
desirous  of  enjoying  freedom  of  religion.  One  of  the  refugees 
later  wrote  of  this  exodus  in  the  Great  Yarmouth  Church  Book : 

“  The  urging  of  Popish  Ceremonies  and  divers  innovated 
injuntions  in  ye  worship  and  service  of  God  by  Bpp.  Wren 
and  his  Instruments,  ye  suspending  and  silencing  of  divers 
godly  ministers,  and  ye  persecuting  of  godly  men  and 
women,  caused  divers  of  ye  godly  in  Norwich  and  Yarmouth 
and  other  places  to  remove  and  to  passe  over  into  Holland, 
to  enjoy  ye  liberty  of  their  conscience  in  God’s  worship, 
and  to  free  themselves  from  human  Inventions.  After  they 
came  into  Holland  divers  joined  themselves  to  ye  church 
in  Rotterdam  and  abode  members  of  yt  church  five  or 
six  years.” 

In  1637  Davenport  left  for  America,  where  he  became  a 
leader  of  Newhaven  Colony.  Bridge  and  Ward  were  then 
appointed  to  the  offices  of  Pastor  and  Teacher  in  the  Church. 
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About  this  time  the  Rotterdam  Magistrates  sanctioned  a 
third  English  Church  which  was  gathered  under  the  Rev. 
Sydrach  Simpson.  A  disagreement  arose  in  the  original  English 
Church,  the  cause  of  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  towards  Simpson’s  Church.  In  consequence,  Ward 
was  deposed  from  office,  which  led  to  the  interposition  of  a 
sister  church. 

The  Church  at  Arnheim  (of  which  Nye  and  Goodwin  were 
ministers)  declared  their  offence  at  Ward’s  deposition  and  called 
upon  the  Rotterdam  Church  to  submit  to  a  public  hearing.  They 
agreed,  and  the  Arnheim  ministers,  with  two  of  their  members, 
came  to  hear  the  case. 

“  After  there  had  been  for  many  days  as  judicious  and  full 
a  charge,  Tryall  and  deposition  of  witnesses,  openly  before 
all  comers  as  can  be  expected  in  any  court  where  authority 
enjoins  it,  that  Church  which  had  offended  did  as  publiquely 
acknowledge  their  sinful  aberration  in  it,  restored  their 
minister  to  his  place,  and  ordered  a  solemn  day  of  fasting 
to  humble  themselves  afore  God  and  men  for  their  sinfull 
carriage  in  it;  and  the  party  also  which  had  been  deposed 
did  acknowledge  to  that  church  where-in  he  had  likewise 
sinned.” 

Ward,  however,  left  Rotterdam  in  January,  1639,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  M.A.,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  Rectory  at  Tivetshall,  Norfolk,  by 
Bishop  Wren. 

Of  Bridge,  Burroughs  and  their  associates,  Heylin  in  his 
life  of  Laud  says  : — 

“  These  men  effecting  neither  the  severe  discipline  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  nor  the  licentiousness  incident  to  Brownism  embraced 
Robinson’s  model  of  church  government  in  their  congrega¬ 
tions,  consisting  of  a  co-ordination  of  several  churches  for 
their  mutual  comfort,  not  a  subordination  of  one  to  another 
in  the  way  of  direction  or  command.” 

In  the  “  Apologetical  Narration,”  Bridge  and  his  friends 
define  their  position  in  regard  to  the  English  establishment 

“  For  our  own  Congregations  (we  mean  of  England  in  which 
through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  were  converted  and  exercised 
our  Ministries  long,  to  the  conversion  of  many  others)  we 
have  this  sincere  profession  to  make  before  God  and  all 
the  world,  that  all  that  conscience  of  the  defilements  we 
conceived  to  cling  to  the  true  worship  of  God  in  them,  or 
of  the  unwarranted  power  of  Church  Governors  exercised 
therein,  did  never  work  in  any  of  us  any  other  thought, 
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much  less  opinion  but  that  multitudes  of  the  assemblies  and 
parochial  congregations  thereof  were  the  true  Churches  and 
Body  of  Christ,  and  the  Ministry  thereof  a  true  Ministry; 
much  less  did  it  ever  enter  our  heads  to  judge  them  anti- 
Christian.  .  .  .  Yea  we  always  have  professed  (and  that  in 
these  times  when  the  churches  of  England  were  the  most 
either  actually  overspread  with  defilements,  or  in  the  greatest 
danger  therof,  and  when  ourselves  had  least,  yea  no  hopes 
of  ever  so  much  as  visiting  our  own  land  again  in  peace 
and  safety  to  our  persons)  that  we  both  did  and  would  hold 
a  communion  with  them  as  the  Churches  of  Christ.” 

In  1641,  Bridge  came  to  England.  He  preached  at  West¬ 
minster  before  sundry  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons 
a  sermon  in  which  he  says  : — 

“  I  am  now  returning  to  that  Church  and  people  of  God 
which  Jesus  Christ  hath  committed  to  me  and  others.  And 
if  in  this  voyage  the  Lord  shall  put  the  winds  and  seas  in 
commission  for  my  death,  my  desire  is  that  God  would 
forgive  our  adversaries,  if  it  be  His  will,  that  have  put  us 
in  these  extremities.” 

He  did  not  long  remain  in  Holland,  but  later  in  the  year 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  Town  Preacher  at  Yarmouth. 
Burroughs  returned  to  England  soon  after.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Parke,  formerly  Vicar  of  Bolton,  was  now  called  to  the  Rotter¬ 
dam  Pastorate.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  sign  the  dismissions  of  those 
members  of  the  church  who  in  1642  returned  to  their  homes  in 
Norwich  and  Great  Yarmouth  with  the  intention  of  setting  up 
a  church  on  the  model  they  had  learned. 

The  excursion  of  the  Rotterdam  Church  towards  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  ended  in  1651,  when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cawton,  who 
had  fled  from  England  owing  to  complicity  in  a  plot  to  restore 
Charles  II.,  accepted  the  pastorate  and  “  brought  off  ”  the  Church 
to  the  Presbyterian  position.  The  Church  continued  in  this  form, 
though  the  ministers  were  drawn  from  Independent  seminaries 
in  England,  until  1876,  when  the  remaining  members  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  Scottish  Church,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1642  and  continues  to  this  day.  Thus  the  Rotterdam  fellowship 

[continues  in  that  city  as  well  as  in  those  churches  of  Norfolk, 
Congregational  and  Baptist,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  owe  their 
origin  to  it. 
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A  Lay  Preacher  and  his  Hymns. 

Like  most  lay  preachers,  I  have  a  system  which  tells  me  at 
which  places  each  sermon  has  been  preached,  and  what 
sermons  have  been  preached  at  each  place.  But  I  used  to  keep 
no  record  of  hymns;  and  it  occurred  to  me  about  three  years 
ago  that  I  might  be  getting  into  a  rut,  and  using  too  small  a 
range  of  hymns.  I  have,  therefore,  kept  my  service  papers,  or 
most  of  them,  and  have  now  analysed  those  that  are  available, 
and  find  that  in  announcing  hymns  538  times  I  have  used  239 
hymns.  I  happened  to  mention  this  to  two  friends,  one  of  whom, 
a  pastor,  thought  that  the  range  of  hymns  was  wider  than  the 
average.  The  other,  a  fellow  lay  preacher,  who  is  our  Editor, 
asked  for  an  article,  and  put  some  questions  to  me. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  certain  hymns  occur  so  rarely  in 
my  list.  Possibly  during  these  three  years  I  have  unconsciously 
refrained  from  using  some  of  my  favourite  hymns  as  often  as 
I  formerly  did.  115  hymns  have  been  used  once,  56  twice,  27 
three  times,  14  four  times,  12  five  times,  9  six  times,  1  seven 
times,  2  eight  times,  1  nine  times,  and  2  fourteen  times. 

The  hymns  have  come  from  Psalms  and  Hymns,  the  Baptist 
Church  Hymnal,  and  its  Revised  version,  Sankey’s  Hymns, 
Redemption  Songs,  the  Methodist  Hymn  Book,  and  at  least  two 
other  books.  The  two  hymns  that  were  used  14  times  were 
Hart’s  “  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come,”  and  the  Scottish  “  The  Lord’s 
my  Shepherd.”  The  latter  hymn  is  in  the  Revised  Baptist  Church 
Hymnal,  but  not  in  the  old  book  or  in  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  the  hymns,  the  headings  in  various 
books  differ  much ;  but  taking  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  I  find 
the  grouping  to  be  : 


Call  to  Worship  ... 

.  14  hymns 

31  times 

The  Holy  Trinity 

.  3 

9  „ 

God  the  Father — 

His  Attributes 

.  4 

>> 

13  „ 

Creation 

.  1 

it 

5  „ 

Providence 

.  7 

it 

24  „ 

Redemption  ... 

.  6 

ft 

14  „ 

God  the  Son — 

Eternal  Word 

.  1 

tt 

1  .. 

Incarnation 

.  6 

tt 

6  » 

Earthly  Life  ... 

.  1 

ft 

1  » 

His  Death 

.  9 

tf 

34  „ 

Resurrection  ... 

.  3 

tt 

3 
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Ascension  . 

1  hymns 

2  times 

Priesthood  . 

3 

12 

99 

King  . 

5 

»» 

13 

99 

Name  of  Jesus  . 

5 

>9 

8 

99 

Titles . 

3 

>9 

8 

99 

Coming  . 

3 

99 

3 

99 

Holy  Spirit  . 

4 

99 

26 

99 

The  Scriptures  . 

Gospel  Call,  The  Call  Accepted, 

7 

99 

21 

99 

and  Cry  for  Grace  . 

8 

99 

20 

99 

Fellowship . 

2 

99 

4 

99 

Holiness  and  Joy . 

10 

99 

25 

99 

Union  with  Christ  . 

7 

99 

22 

99 

Discipline  of  Sorrow 

2 

99 

4 

99 

Peaceful  Trust  . 

1 

99 

2 

99 

Christian  Service . 

3 

7 

99 

Zeal . 

5 

99 

12 

99 

Divine  Guidance . 

2 

99 

6 

99 

Final  Blessedness . 

Church  of  Christ — 

1 

99 

1 

99 

Unity .  . 

2 

99 

9 

99 

Baptism  . 

2 

99 

4 

99 

Lord’s  Supper  . 

6 

99 

11 

99 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth 

1 

99 

1 

99 

The  Lord’s  Day . 

2 

99 

2 

House  of  Prayer . 

9 

99 

20 

99 

Prayer  Meeting  . 

8 

99 

17 

99 

Morning 

1 

2 

99 

Evening  . 

2 

160 

99 

2 

405 

99 

There  are  some  hymns  from  later  sections,  but  these  are 
chiefly  children’s  hymns. 

Of  these  160  hymns,  33  are  by  Watts,  16  by  the  Wesleys, 
14  by  Cowper  and  Newton,  8  by  Doddridge,  and  7  by  writers 
before  Watts;  which  means  that  half  the  hymns  from  the 
Baptist  Church  Hymnal  are  not  less  than  140  years  old.  We  are 
grateful  for  many  hymns  of  later  date;  but  some  of  the  old 
hjmns,  written  by  men  who  had  had  deep  spiritual  experience, 
are  still  unsurpassed  in  the  way  in  which  they  express  the  grace 
and  glory  of  God,  and  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  men. 

Among  the  hymns  in  my  list  is  one  that  is  in  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  was  omitted  from  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal,  but  has 
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been  included  in  the  Revised  Hymnal,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
it  there  : 

Lo,  God  is  here,  let  us  adore 

Eight  of  the  hymns  were  in  Psalms  and  Hymns,  but  are  not 
in  either  edition  of  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal.  One  of  these, 
“  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb,”  is  not  one  of  Watts’  best ; 
but  it  was  his  first  hymn,  and  has  historical  interest. 

Among  the  eight  are : 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  Dove 
Jesus,  my  All,  to  heaven  is  gone 
Jesus,  the  Lord,  our  souls  adore 
Weary  souls  that  wander  wide 
Ye  humble  souls  that  seek  the  Lord 

There  are  not  many  London  churches  that  still  use  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  but  if  these  five  were  in  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal 
I  should  be  glad  to  use  them  sometimes. 

There  are  in  my  list  twelve  hymns  that  are  in  the  Baptist 
Church  Hymnal,  but  not  in  the  Revised  Hymnal,  and  I  note 
against  each  the  number  of  times  that  I  used  it : 

Eternal  Power,  whose  high  abode  (4) 

How  sweet  and  awful  is  the  place  (2) 

How  sad  our  state  by  nature  is  (1) 

Let  everlasting  glories  crown  (3) 

Lord  Jesus,  are  we  one  with  Thee?  (1) 

My  soul,  repeat  His  praise  (5) 

Not  what  these  hands  have  done  (4) 

No  more,  my  God,  I  boast  no  more  (2) 

O  Christ,  what  burdens  bowed  Thy  head  (2) 

Salvation,  O  the  joyful  sound  (1) 

Thou  dear  Redeemer,  dying  Lamb  (8) 

With  all  my  powers  of  heart  and  tongue  (4) 

In  my  opinion,  “  Thou  dear  Redeemer  ”  is  one  of  the  best 
Communion  Service  hymns  in  the  book. 

The  following  were  not  in  the  original  Baptist  Church 
Hymnal,  but  appear  in  the  Revised  Hymnal.  Again  I  give  the 
number  of  times  used  : 

Book  of  grace  and  book  of  glory  (3) 

Day  is  dying  in  the  west  (1) 

God  loved  the  world  of  sinners  lost  (2) 

I  am  trusting  Thee,  Lord  Jesus  (1) 

I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes  (3) 

I  need  Thee  every  hour  (1) 

Lo,  God  is  here,  let  us  adore  (4) 

Man  of  Sorrows,  wondrous  name  (2) 

The  Lord’s  my  Shepherd  (14) 
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The  Editor  has  asked  whether  I  keep  a  note  of  the  hymns 
In  such  a  way  as  to  use  the  same  hymns  if  I  preach  that  sermon 
elsewhere.  I  do  not  do  so;  but  choose  the  hymns  afresh,  and 
sometimes  a  different  Scripture  reading. 

The  grouping  of  the  hymns  in  the  Hymnal  is  not  necessarily 
a  guide  to  the  subjects  of  the  sermons.  The  principle  upon  which 
I  work  is  that  the  people  do  not  come  to  hear  a  sermon,  but  to 
worship  God ;  the  sermon  being  part  of  the  worship.  The  hymns, 
therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  as  “  preliminaries,”  or  chosen 
merely  because  they  accord  with  the  subject  of  the  sermon. 

My  general  practice  is  to  begin  with  a  hymn  of  adoration, 
and  a  short  prayer  upon  the  same  line.  Let  God  be  first  in  the 
order  of  the  service,  and  let  the  preacher  seek  from  the  beginning 
of  the  meeting  to  lead  the  people  into  the  presence  of  God. 

Without  any  fixed  rule,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  second 
hymn  be  one  that  refers  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  He  has  inspired. 

If  it  is  not  a  service  at  which  a  children’s  hymn  is  required, 
it  may  be  well  to  have,  before  prayer,  a  hymn  that  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  Great  Mediator  and  High  Priest  in  the  heavens. 

After  prayer,  the  service  is  usually  interrupted  by  notices, 
most  of  which  are  unnecessary.  There  then  remain  the  hymns 
before  and  after  the  sermon,  and  the  preacher  may  think  it  well 
that  these  shall  have  some  bearing  upon  the  message  for  that 
service. 

Despite  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  preachers,  I  believe 
that  the  preacher  should  remain  standing  during  the  singing  of 
the  hymns,  and  should  join  in  the  singing.  It  is  his  business  to 
lead  the  worship  of  the  people.  If  he  prefers  to  spend  in  prayer 
the  time  while  the  hymn  before  the  sermon  is  being  sung,  well 
and  good.  But  let  him  join  with  the  people  in  their  act  of 
worship  in  singing  the  other  hymns. 

George  E.  Page. 


The  Baptist  Annual  Register,  1790. 

ONE  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  London  pastor  from 
Devon  began  a  new  style  of  periodical,  to  combine  the 
memorials  of  denominational  history  with  news  of  contemporary 
progress. 

He  was  not  the  first  Baptist  to  be  an  editor,  but  he  was 
the  first  to  attend  chiefly  to  Baptist  affairs.  So,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  John  Rippon  of  Carter  Lane  broke  new  ground, 
He  paid  tribute  to  predecessors  in  research,  such  as  Stinton, 
Crosby,  Robert  Robinson,  Josiah  Thompson,  Joshua  Thomas, 
Isaac  Backus,  Morgan  Edwards,  and  others.  He  outlined  his 
plan,  and  secured  promises  of  support  from  America,  if  he  would 
issue  a  half-yearly.  He  succeeded  abundantly,  and  after  four 
years  his  first  volume  contained  564  pages,  with  preface  and 
index.  He  prefixed  a  picture  of  his  tutor  at  Bristol,  the  late 
Rev.  Caleb  Evans,  D.D.,  engraved  from  a  portrait,  with  a  coat 
of  arms.  Now,  Evans  in  1769  had  helped  John  Ash,  of  Pershore, 
to  do  a  new  thing — gather  hymns  by  many  authors,  and  publish 
the  Bristol  Hymn  Book,  which  had  raced  through  seven  editions. 
It  had  prompted  Rippon  to  make  another  Selection,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  retrograde,  only  to  supplement  Watts;  but  it  threw 
into  prominence  hymns  by  Anne  Steele,  Benjamin  Beddome,  the 
Stennetts,  and  contemporary  Baptists.  Such  tastes  are  evident 
on  his  title  page  to  the  first  volume,  with  the  verses  : 

From  East  to  West,  from  North  to  South, 

Now  be  His  name  ador’d ! 

Europe,  with  all  thy  millions,  shout 
Hosannahs  to  thy  Lord! 

Asia  and  Africa,  resound 
From  shore  to  shore  his  Fame; 

And  thou,  America,  in  songs 
Redeeming  Love  proclaim. 

Not  only  missionary  enterprise  was  in  his  heart,  but  denomi¬ 
national  solidarity.  Overleaf  he  dedicated  his  infant  publication 
“  to  all  the  baptized  ministers  and  people  in  America 
England  Ireland  Scotland  Wales  the  United  Netherlands 
France  Switzerland  Poland  Russia  Prussia  and  elsewhere 
...  in  serious  expectation  that  before  many  years  .  .  . 
a  deputation  from  all  these  climes  would  meet  probably 
in  London  to  consult  the  ecclesiastical  good  of  the  whole.” 
On  14th  October,  1790,  a  Lutheran  minister  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  wrote  to  him  that  Baptists  were  far  the  greater  part  of 
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the  inhabitants.  His  anticipations  were  realised  in  1905,  when  a 
statue  to  his  successor,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  was  unveiled 
in  that  Exeter  Hall  where  he  had  often  preached;  and  again  in 
1939,  when  more  than  50,000  saw  in  Georgia  a  pageant  of  Baptist 
history  planned  by  an  English  officer  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  committee. 

From  a  veteran  in  Gloucestershire  who  had  declined  the  very 
post  which  Rippon  was  filling  in  Southwark,  he  received  a  poem 
about  the  Associations,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  links 
of  the  churches.  Four  lines  show  that  Benjamin  Francis  was 
a  kindred  spirit : 

Where’er  thou  meetest  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  fair  Britannia,  or  some  foreign  clime, 

Still  may’st  thou  meet,  bless’d  with  abundant  grace, 

Beneath  the  smiles  of  thy  Redeemer’s  face. 

Rippon  at  once  found  that  others  had  been  stirring.  A 
Welsh  surgeon,  John  Thomas,  son  of  a  deacon  at  Fairford,  sent 
a  copy  of  his  advertisement  in  1783  at  Calcutta  for  helpers  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  Bengal,  with  answers.  He 
had  been  encouraged  to  preach,  and  to  translate,  and  he  sent  a 
version  of  a  Bengali  hymn  composed  in  1788,  whose  refrain  was  : 

O  who  besides  can  recover  us 
From  the  everlasting  darkness  of  sin 
Except  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

News  quickly  came  that  Dr.  Llewellyn  had  promoted  a 
mission  to  North  Wales  fourteen  years  earlier ;  that  a  negro  had 
founded  a  church  at  Savannah  within  eight  years  of  Whitefield’s 
death;  that  another  negro  had  established  a  church  in  Jamaica 
during  1784,  that  a  third  had  gathered  one  in  Nova  Scotia 
next  year. 

Americans  were  much  interested  in  Rippon’s  enterprise.  At 
Commencement  in  September,  1792,  at  the  Rhode  Island  College, 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  on  Thomas  Dun- 
combe  of  Coate,  John  Fawcett  of  Hebden  Bridge,  and  Benjamin 
Francis;  while  Rippon  and  John  Ryland  junior  were  made 
Doctors  of  Divinity.  Rippon  had  begun  advertising  publications, 
among  which  was  a  sermon  on  slavery  by  Abraham  Booth;  the 
concordance  by  Butterworth  still  professing  to  be  the  most  full 
and  concise;  a  history  by  his  deacon  at  Coventry,  Sutton 
Staughton,  of  reformers  and  martyrs;  a  collection  of  materials 
towards  Baptist  history  in  America,  by  Morgan  Edwards;  his 
own  new  book  of  above  200  hymn  tunes.  One  other  attracted 
no  special  interest;  it  was  An  Enquiry  into  the  Obligations  of 
Christians,  to  use  Means  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen,  a 
booklet  of  87  pages  published  at  Leicester,  where  the  author. 
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after  twenty-two  months  of  probation,  had  been  ordained  pastor; 
he  was  self-educated,  till  recently  a  shoe-maker,  eleven  years 
younger  than  Rippon,  named  William  Carey.  In  the  light  of 
after  events,  chronicled  in  later  volumes  of  the  Register,  it  is 
amusing  to  see  among  the  tunes  collected  by  Robert  Keen  for 
Rippon,  the  names  of  Fountain  and  Eagle  Street,  Derby  (but 
not  yet  Ward),  Ryland  and  Bristol,  Broadmead  and  Westbuiy 
(but  no  Marshman), 

A  later  issue  prints  the  resolutions  at  Kettering  on  2nd 
October,  1792,  when  a  few  local  men  founded  the  Particular 
Baptist  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen, 
promising  12^  guineas.  The  minutes  do  not  say  that  one  half¬ 
guinea  was  pledged  by  Sutton  Staughton’s  son,  a  student  at 
Bristol;  nor  that  Carey  had  already  received  a  whole  guinea 
from  an  American  in  England,  Elhanan  Winchester;  had  Rippon 
known,  he  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  promise  of  youth  and  the 
prospects  across  the  Atlantic.  The  next  issue  published  a  letter 
signed  by  Fuller,  Pearce,  W.  Staughton  and  others,  commending 
to  their  fellow-Christians  in  India  “  our  much  esteemed  brethren 
Thomas  and  Carey.” 

Meanwhile,  another  man  had  been  kindled  by  the  spread 
of  aspirations  after  liberty  from  America  to  France.  Morgan 
John  Rhees  had  gone  to  Hengoed,  where  he  was  baptised  young; 
he  had  started  teaching  in  chapels  and  bams,  both  on  week- 
nights  and  on  Sunday.  For  the  two  kinds  of  school  that  resulted 
he  wrote  Welsh  text-books,  and  thus  gained  a  place  in  the  growth 
of  education.  Feeling  his  own  lack,  he  went  to  Bristol  Academy, 
being  one  of  the  last  who  profited  under  Caleb  Evans;  then  in 
1788  he  succeeded  David  Jones  at  pastor  at  Penygarn,  near 
Pontypool,  just  in  time  for  Joshua  Thomas  to  meet  him  and 
note  it  in  the  history  he  wrote,  which  Rippon  printed  as  an 
extra  to  his  Register. 

When,  however,  France  had  again  a  States-General,  and 
liberty  was  in  the  air,  Rhees,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  went  to 
Paris.  A  few  months  gave  him  a  life-long  impulse  to  repub¬ 
licanism  ;  while  the  new  freedom  to  the  Huguenots  quickened  his 
evangelistic  zeal.  He  struck  out  on  a  completely  new  line. 

David  Jones,  his  predecessor,  had  been  issuing  a  Welsh 
Bible  in  parts,  with  short  notes.  A  Naval  and  Military  Bible 
Society  had  for  five  or  six  years  been  supplying  cheap  English 
Bibles  to  the  Forces.  Rhees  put  the  two  ideas  together,  so  that 
the  flint  and  steel  struck  a  spark.  He  decided  to  found  a  Bible 
Society,  not  for  the  British  Forces,  not  for  the  Principality,  but 
for  foreigners,  to  promote  evangelical  religion. 

In  the  Register  he  could  read  a  letter  of  1789  from  Boston 
recognising  the  revolution  in  France  as  an  astonishing  event  of 
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Providence.  But  while  the  American  said  emphatically,  Stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God,  Rhees  could  remember  how 
Moses  had  been  rebuked  for  this,  and  had  been  bidden  change 
his  utterance  to  Go  forward.  Rippon  printed  part  of  the  17^ 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  com¬ 
pared  it  with  part  of  the  new  constitution  of  France;  the  latter 
opened  a  career  to  all  citizens,  the  former  to  all  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  God  and  His  moral  rule.  Rhees  drew  the  conclusion  that 
Frenchmen  needed  steadying  in  the  Christian  faith.  Now, 
Rippon  had  published  a  very  full  and  detailed  list  of  all  the 
Mennonite  churches  on  the  Continent,  finding  them  most  akin 
to  the  Baptists.  They  abounded  in  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Palatinate ;  in  France  they  were  but  a  few  in  Alsace.  Rhees  did 
not  see  them  as  a  good  medium,  and  chose  another  place,  another 
agency.  There  had  been  frequent  revision  of  the  French  Bible, 
the  last  by  Pierre  Roques,  of  Basle,  in  1736.  The  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society  took  this  up,  and  had  a  large  edition 
marked,  “  Ce  livre  ne  doit  point  etre  vendu,  etant  le  don  de  la 
Societe  de  Bibles,  a  Londres  etablie  Pan  1780.”  But  whereas 
it  was  expressly  confined  to  the  British  Forces — why  did  they 
need  a  French  version? — Rhees  projected  a  new  Bible  Society 
which  should  supply  it  to  Frenchmen;  and  he  fixed  on  Boulogne 
as  its  base  of  operations.  But  when  France,  early  in  1793, 
declared  war  on  England,  this  enterprise  was  stopped.  It  began 
again  only  just  after  Rippon  stopped  his  Register,  at  the  call 
of  Joseph  Hughes. 

Rhees  had  already  opened  out  in  another  direction,  taking 
a  leaf  from  Rippon.  At  Trefecca  he  published  the  first  number 
of  a  quarterly,  Y  cylchgrawn  cymmraeg.  This  proved  to  be  too 
republican  for  the  authorities,  and  after  the  fifth  number 
appeared  at  Carmarthen,  he  found  it  wise  to  go  to  America, 
where  he  had  a  fine  career. 

More  cautious  were  others  of  this  circle.  Joshua  Thomas 
confined  himself  to  writing  the  histories  of  each  Welsh  church, 
but  Rippon  never  published  them.  Toulmin  revised  Neal’s 
History  of  the  Puritans.  Elhanan  Winchester,  however,  began 
expounding  prophecies  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  then  dilated  on  the 
woe-trumpets;  so  although  he  and  Rhees  both  published  hymn- 
books  in  1794,  he,  too,  found  it  wise  to  return  to  America. 

Rippon  avoided  political  snares,  and  held  on  his  course 
with  the  Register,  while  his  hymn-book  steadily  enriched  him. 
Yet  the  magazine  was  allowed  to  die  in  1803,  without  any 
explanation.  The  Massachusetts  B.M.S.  instantly  supplied  the 
gap  by  a  new  magazine,  while  the  English  B.M.S  was  issuing 
its  Periodical  Accounts;  and  John  Foster  became  the  mainstay 
of  the  Eclectic  Revierv  in  1805.  But  the  printing  of  Baptist 
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history  had  to  wait  six  years  longer,  till  Joseph  Ivimey  digested 
much  of  Rippon’s  researches  with  those  of  Stinton,  and  gradually 
produced  four  valuable  volumes.  Two  years  earlier,  the  west 
country  began  another  Baptist  Magazine,  which  had  nearly  a 
century  before  it.  But  the  combination  of  history  and  literature 
was  dissolved,  until  in  1922  the  present  Baptist  Quarterly 
took  shape. 

Looking  back  these  150  years,  one  outstanding  fact  is  the 
value  of  the  Bristol  Academy;  and  this  was  due  to  three  Welsh¬ 
men  with  a  pupil  of  a  Welshman.  Rippon  was  one  of  the  many 
who  profited,  and  acknowledged  the  debt  in  his  history  of  it. 
Just  as  he  ended  his  Register,  another  Bristol  man,  Steadman, 
the  earliest  supporter  of  Carey,  before  1792,  with  half  a  guinea, 
transplanted  its  traditions  to  a  Northern  Academy,  and  when 
the  Baptist  Magazine  appeared  in  1809,  while  it  was  edited  by 
Thomas  Smith,  who,  like  Rippon,  hailed  from  Tiverton,  it 
numbered  among  its  contributors  Steadman  from  Bristol. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


Reviews. 

Suffering,  Human  and  Divine,  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A., 

D.D.  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  6s.) 

Dr.  Robinson  is  widely  known  as  an  Old  Testament  scholar. 
In  that  respect  he  probably  would  be  reckoned  among  the  first 
two  or  three  in  this  country.  But  he  is  also  a  distinguished 
theologian,  and  he  has  written  with  insight  and  helpfulness  on 
many  aspects  of  Christian  thought. 

In  this  particular  book  he  takes  up  one  of  the  hardest.  “  I 
knew,”  writes  Dr.  Rufus  Jones,  “  when  I  asked  Dr.  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson  to  write  this  volume  on  Suffering  that  I  was  giving 
him  the  most  difficult  task  which  this  series  on  Great  Issues  of 
Life  would  impose  on  any  writer  in  the  list.”  The  compliment 
implied  in  the  task  has  been  amply  deserved,  and  the  present 
book  is  worthy  both  of  its  author  and  its  subject. 

The  book,  as  its  title  implies,  deals  with  the  problem  of 
suffering  in  its  widest  aspects,  but  it  has  the  great  merit  that  it 
keeps  close  to  human  life.  Sometimes  in  reading  theological 
and  philosophical  books  one  has  the  impression  that  one  is  living 
in  a  vacuum  away  from  living  reality.  The  argument  is  wholly 
abstract,  and  one  wonders  how  it  would  stand  up  to  the  awkward 
facts  of  our  workaday  world.  But  Dr.  Robinson  has  spent  as 
much  time  with  poets  as  with  theologians,  and  at  no  place  in  the 
book  is  the  reader  allowed  to  forget  that  suffering  is  a  dreadful 
fact,  whatever  our  theories  of  its  origin  and  ultimate  value  may 
be.  “  I  have  not  forgotten,”  says  Dr.  Robinson,  “  how  limited 
is  the  value  of  mere  argument  on  such  a  theme,”  and  the  book  is 
suffused  with  a  living  sympathy  which  docs  much  to  assist  the 
argument. 

After  a  statement  about  the  fact  itself,  and  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  suggested  explanations  (including  those  in  the  Old 
Testament),  the  book  comes  to  grips  with  the  problem  by  showing 
suffering  as  a  fact  in  human  experience  inevitably  has  a  relation 
to  God.  There  are  three  chapters  on  Providence  in  its  various 
connections  (Nature,  History  and  the  Individual),  and  then  three 
more  on  the  Suffering  of  God.  These  last  are  particularly 
illuminating,  and  they  whet  one’s  appetite  for  the  book  on 
Redemption  and  Revelation  which,  in  a  footnote,  Dr.  Robinson 
says  he  hopes  to  give  us. 

Everything  in  matters  like  this  must  turn  on  one’s  view  of 
God.  Given  a  Being  who  is  so  completely  beyond  all  human 
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limitation  as  to  be  little  more  than  the  negation  of  all  we  know 
ourselves  to  be,  one  can  easily  argue  that  suffering  is  something 
He  can  neither  experience  nor  rightly  appreciate.  But  given, 
on  the  other  hand,  One  who  has  identified  Himself  with  His 
people  in  love  and  sympathy — because  they  are  His  children, 
and  He  cannot  forget  them — then  suffering  becomes  His  in¬ 
evitable  position.  It  is  theirs,  and  so  it  is  His,  and  when,  to  all 
this,  we  add  His  resolve  to  redeem  them  from  sin  whatever  it  i! 

costs,  at  once  we  get  the  Cross  with  all  it  signifies  of  vicarious 

suffering  for  the  Redeemer.  God,  it  is  clear,  suffers  not  only 
xvith,  but  for  His  people,  and  the  fellowship  He  makes  with  us 
in  the  furnace  can  never  be  broken. 

Naturally,  at  points  the  book  is  not  easy  reading,  but  it  can  ' 
be  heartily  recommended,  and  it  will  repay  careful  study.  There  i 
is  one  mistake  on  p.  12  which  should  be  corrected.  The  author  ^ 
of  the  Gifford  Lectures  on  The  Human  Situation  is  W.  Macneile 
Dixon,  not  W.  Macneile  Wilson.  [ 

Henry  Cook.  | 

The  Politics  of  the  Kingdom,  A  study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  by  | 
D.  W.  Langridge,  M.A.  (Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.)  1 

Mr.  Langridge  has  written  a  stimulating  and  provocative  s 
book  on  the  pattern  prayer.  He  leaves  the  beaten  path  of  those 
who  have  treated  it  as  “  an  expression  of  personal  piety.”  His  1 
object  is  to  show  that  the  man  who  takes  this  prayer  on  his  lips  j 
is  committed  to  far-reaching  changes  in  the  structure  of  human  j 
society  and  human  relationships,  and  that  he  must  direct  his  i 
political  wisdom  and  energy  to  bringing  them  about.  “  The  [ 
Lord’s  Prayer  has  challenging  economic  implications.”  “  The  I 
prayer  is  the  aspiration  of  a  perfect  society.”  “  We  cannot  j 
honestly  offer  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  excuse  or  exempt  ourselves  ] 
from  political  action.”  The  book  is  an  exposition  of  the  prayer  j 
with  these  facts  as  its  background.  It  is  a  startling  reminder 
that  the  revolutionary  principles  of  the  kingdom  have  often  been 
so  toned  down  to  fit  our  conventional  standards  that  we  are  ! 
scarcely  aware  how  greatly  they  are  at  variance  with  much  of  | 
life.  This  is  a  book  that  raises  many  questions,  and  sets  a  fer-  I 
ment  going  in  the  mind.  Probably  the  most  persistent,  for  the 
ordinary  Christian,  will  be  :  “  What  immediate  practical  steps  ^ 
can  I  take  ?  ”  li 


Editorial. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 
since  our  last  issue  : 

Rev.  D.  R.  Griffiths,  B.A.,  B.D.  Mr.  P.  W.  Jewson. 

*  *  *  * 

NEW  ZEALAND  BAPTISTS  AND  PEACE. 

The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  the  New  Zealand 
Baptist,  the  official  organ  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand. 

“  The  question  is  raised  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  as  to  what 
would  be  a  just  peace.  The  editor  urges  that  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  with  affiliations  in  all  European  countries,  should  collect 
suggestions.  We  have  pleasure  in  offering  a  scrap  of  New 
Zealand  history,  which  we  happened  on  when  we  read  Buick’s 
book.  New  Zealand’s  First  War.  It  is  in  part  paralleled  by 
the  peace  action  of  the  British  in  South  Africa.  The  first  war 
was  occasioned  by  the  discontent  of  two  chiefs.  Hone  Heke  and 
Kawiti.  The  British  were  aided  by  loyal  Maoris,  who  accepted 
the  intentions  of  the  British  expressed  in  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi. 
Their  leader  was  a  very  able  soldier,  Waaka  Nene,  from  the 
Methodist  Mission  at  Hokianga.  When  the  rebellion  flared  up,  the 
Governor,  Captain  Fitzroy,  promised  the  loyal  natives  that  they 
should  divide  the  rebels’  land  between  them.  Before  the  war 
won  to  its  issue  in  the  storming  of  Ruapekapeka  a  new  Governor 
was  on  the  scene.  Sir  George  Grey.  Grey  took  the  view  that 
a  vindictive  peace  is  no  peace  at  all.  He  proposed  a  free  pardon 
and  retention  of  tribal  lands  by  the  rebels.  He  was  confronted 
by  his  predecessor’s  promise,  repeated  many  times  by  Colonel 
Despard.  He  called  Waaka  Nene  and  expounded  his  view, 
Nene  was  deeply  Christian,  and  he  desired  permanent  peace. 
He  saw  and  said  that  confiscation  would  leave  a  rankling  sore, 
and  would  never  be  forgiven.  He  freely  renounced  his  rights 
to  plunder,  and  a  magnanimous  peace  was  concluded.  When, 
fifteen  years  later,  the  second  war  flared  up,  those  northern  tribes 
remained  loyal  and  prevented  the  sack  of  Auckland.  The  whole 
transaction  is  very  notable,  and  is  worth  a  very  close  considera¬ 
tion,  as  this  war  wears  toward  its  weary  close.” 
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BAPTIST  WORLD  INFLUENCE. 

[Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke  was  announced  to  give  a  report 
on  the  Atlanta  Congress  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
Baptist  Assembly,  on  Monday,  29th  April.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  time 
occupied  by  earlier  business,  his  report  was  curtailed  and 
heard  by  an  attenuated  audience.  The  Baptist  Quarterly 
does  not  usually  print  speeches,  but  this  report  by  the 
President  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  was  of 
importance,  and  we  gladly  give  it  permanent  record.] 

Five  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  tell  in  this  Assembly 
the  thrilling  story  of  our  meeting  in  Berlin,  how  in  Hitler’s 
capital  city  the  world  assembly  of  the  Baptist  communion  adopted 
resolutions  condemning  not  by  implication  but  directly  and  un¬ 
equivocally  the  racial  theories  of  Nazism.  What  we  said  on 
war  and  peace  and  on  other  matters  was  equally  to  the  point, 
and  has  given  a  lead  to  Christian  thinking  within  and  beyond 
our  denomination. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  that  no  future  world  gathering 
could  rival  in  dramatic  intensity  “  Berlin  1934,”  but  I  was  wrong. 
“  Atlanta  1939  ”  was  in  some  respects  very  different,  but  its 
influence  immediately  flooded  a  whole  continent,  and  the  electric 
currents  of  its  inspiration  radiated  in  every  direction  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Berlin  saw  the  greatest  Baptist  world  assembly 
yet  held  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  but  Atlanta  set  up  a  new 
record.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  world  assembly  any 
Evangelical  communion  has  ever  held.  I  confess  that  the 
numbers  almost  frightened  me.  Think  of  masses  of  people 
occupying  all  the  seats  around  an  American  baseball  grotmd,  and 
filling  the  playing  space  itself,  so  that  often  50,000,  and  on  one 
occasion  some  70,000  were  present.  I  was  unable  to  imagine  such 
multitudes  unified  into  a  congregation  quiet,  reverent  and 
intelligently  participant  in  the  proceedings.  Until  the  Atlanta 
Congress  I  had  not  appreciated  the  marvellous  developments  of 
American  technical  skill  in  the  use  of  amplifiers,  so  that  through¬ 
out  the  vast  area  everyone  followed  every  word  without  dis¬ 
turbing  reverberations.  Never  have  I  known  a  more  intense 
spiritual  experience  than  during  the  stirring  sermon  of  Professor 
Ohm,  preached  to  45,000  people  as  easily  and  naturally,  and 
heard  as  clearly,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  small  village  church.  Only 
on  one  occasion  was  there  an  embarrassing  interruption,  and 
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Mrs.  Ernest  Brown  was  its  victim.  Her  husband  is  credited 
with  a  mighty  voice,  but  I  am  told  he  has  declared  that  he  never 
“  smashed  the  mike  ”  as  his  wife  did.  I  really  must  publicly 
vindicate  Mrs.  Brown.  The  prosaic  truth  is  that  a  nearby 
thunderstorm  put  out  of  action  a  section  of  the  amplifiers;  but 
within  a  few  minutes  the  technicians  had  righted  everything,  and 
her  remarkable  speech  was  perfectly  heard. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  describe  in  a  few  minutes  even 
the  external  features  of  the  Atlanta  Congress.  It  was  a  historic 
event  in  its  setting.  Never  have  coloured  people  and  white  co¬ 
operated  more  closely  and  fraternally  than  in  that  city  of  the 
South.  The  speaker  on  behalf  of  all  the  Baptists  of  Georgia, 
chosen  by  themselves  to  offer  their  welcome,  was  an  honoured 
negro  minister.  It  was  historic,  as  I  said,  in  its  vast  numbers. 
It  was  unique  in  the  public  attention  it  evoked.  Press  and  radio 
were  constantly  at  our  service.  Again  and  again  nation-wide 
broadcasts  were  secured.  One  of  my  own  addresses  was  wire¬ 
lessed  not  only  to  the  States  and  Canada,  but  to  Europe  and 
South  America.  It  was  imique  in  the  variety  and  range  of  the 
questions  it  faced.  Nothing  was  shirked.  War  and  peace :  if 
there  is  anything  within  its  compass  more  searching  than  the 
Report  presented  by  Dr.  Nordstrom’s  Commission,  I  don’t  know 
it.  Political,  economic,  racial  issues  are  all  treated  with  profound 
insight,  and  its  last  word  is  a  moving,  simple  slogan  that  has 
reverberated  everywhere :  None  but  changed  people  can  change 
the  world.  We  faced  the  question  of  the  Church,  both  as  it 
concerns  Baptists  themselves  and  as  it  concerns  their  relations 
to  others,  and  we  faced  it  in  the  only  light  in  which  it  can  for 
us  be  solved — that  of  the  New  Testament.  No  one  could  accuse 
us  of  lack  of  open-mindedness  or  of  stand-offishness  over  against 
fellow-Christians  who  peruses  the  Report  prepared  by  Dr. 
Wheeler  Robinson  and  presented  by  Dr.  Holms  Coats,  or  that 
of  Professor  Carver  on  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Conferences. 
Our  responsibility  for  evangelisation  was  enforced  both  in 
connection  with  foreign  missions  and  at  home;  British  visitors 
have  told  me  that  their  supreme  gain  in  Atlanta  was  the  vision 
of  an  evangelising  church.  Youth  received  attention,  and  young 
people  participated  in  a  degree  beyond  precedent.  The  pageant 
of  Baptist  history  prepared  by  Mr.  Payne,  and  presented  by 
members  of  the  white  and  coloured  churches  of  Atlanta,  stood 
out  as  a  “  high  light  ”  of  the  Congress.  And  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  abiding  worth  of  such  a  Congress  is  not 
measured  by  oratory  in  the  vast  public  assemblies — even  when 
it  includes  a  tremendous  presidential  address  of  Dr.  Truett — 
but  by  the  friendships  formed  and  the  fellowships  deepened,  and 
by  the  sectional  meetings  in  which  smaller  representative  groups 
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hammer  out  decisions  and  recommendations  on  practical  issues. 
Inspiration  and  witness  were  the  dominant  notes  of  the  mass 
meetings :  plans  for  practical  action  were  shaped  in  group 
gatherings.  Two  only  of  these  will  I  mention :  a  Women’s 
Committee  of  the  Alliance  has  taken  shape  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  Brown,  and  an  Evangelisation  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Pitt  Beers.  You  will  hear  much  of  these. 

The  British-American  Fraternal,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Alliance,  is  an  instrument  of  fellowship  in  specific  directions, 
and  from  our  point  of  view  it  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
president  than  the  Rev.  Henry  Cook. 

You  sent  a  splendidly  representative  group  of  British 
Baptists  to  Atlanta,  and  except  for  distance,  expense  and  the 
gathering  clouds  of  war,  far  more  would  have  gone.  There  were 
a  hundred  of  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  You  were 
one,  Mr.  President,  and  your  service  was  great  indeed.  You, 
Mr.  Vice-President,  left  your  mark  and  earned  a  new  title: 

“  The  head  of  the  leading  bone-dry  organisation  in  Britain.” 
You,  Mr.  Secretary,  certainly  expressed  our  mind  about  the  i 
totalitarian  State,  and  after  your  speech  no  one  in  the  States 
should  be  surprised  at  the  British  Baptist  attitude  towards  the 
present  war.  Beyond  those  I  have  named  I  find  in  the  list  of 
speakers  Mr.  Taylor  Bowie,  Mr.  Child,  Mr.  Middlebrook,  Mr.  ' 
Payne,  and  Dr.  Dunning,  and  other  such  honoured  leaders  as 
Dr.  Gilbert  Laws,  Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor,  the  Rev.  B.  Grey  Griffith, 

Dr.  S.  W.  Hughes  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Cook.  Our  end  was 
kept  up.  Certainly  I  am  deeply  moved  at  the  fact  that  the  ' 
nominating  committee,  representing  all  parts  of  the  world,  i 
unanimously  decided  that  a  British  Baptist  should  be  named  as  I 
President.  I  have  only  one  word  to  say  regarding  the  choice 
which  the  great  assembly  ratified :  the  man  they  elected  has  put 
his  life  into  the  service  of  the  fellowship  and  freedom  of  Baptists. 

He  believes  in  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  and  he  believes  in  [ 
inter-denominational  co-operation.  About  ecclesiastical  fusion, 
which  is  a  different  thing,  he  perhaps  has  an  opinion  which  need 
not  now  be  obtruded ! 

As  President  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  I  wish  in  a  few 
closing  sentences  to  plead  for  a  wider  horizon  in  the  outlook  ;; 
of  some — not  all — British  Baptists.  It  shocks  me  to  discover  £ 
now  and  again  how  little  thousands  of  our  people  know  of  what  f 
their  brethren  represent  in  the  world.  Over  a  large  section  of 
Europe  since  the  Great  War  it  is  the  pressure  of  Baptists  exerted 
with  the  support  and  guidance  of  their  World  Alliance  that  has 
kept  alive  the  claim  to  religious  freedom  and  compelled  statesmen 
really  to  understand  and  face  it.  Other  minority  claims  have 
been  mixed  up  with  politics  and  race.  The  suspicion  that  our 
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claim  was  of  that  sort,  industriously  fed  by  slanderous  tongues, 
has  been  one  of  the  major  difficulties,  especially  in  Rumania. 
After  twenty  years’  work,  with  heart-breaking  disappointments, 

I  have  lived  to  read  of  the  approval  by  the  Government  of  that 
land  of  a  Baptist  Statute  with  the  title :  “  The  Statute  of  the 
Baptist  Christian  Cult  of  Rumania  ” — cult,  mark  you !  The  term 
is  the  Rumanian  legal  description  of  a  Christian  communion ;  that 
status  has  never  been  admitted  before;  and  the  first  clause  of 
the  approved  statute  reads  : 

“  The  Baptists  of  Rumania,  of  any  nationality,  constitute  a 

Christian  cult.” 

Troubles  are  not  over.  One  clause  had  been  inserted  into 
the  statute  that  would  have  wrecked  ever)rthing  by  suppressing 
liberty  of  preaching.  My  personal  intervention  secured  its 
removal.  While  I  was  on  the  way  to  Bukarest,  on  the  8th  of 
this  very  month,  sixteen  Baptists  were  imprisoned  or  fined  for 
taking  part  in  a  prayer  meeting.  These  cases  and  others  are,  in 
response  to  our  appeal,  to  be  revised  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
and  action  is  promised  to  remove  other  grievances.  There  is  a 
changed  spirit,  and  I  recall  with  grateful  appreciation  the  attitude 
of  the  present  Minister  of  Cults,  who  received  me  as  a  guest  to 
lunch  in  his  home,  and  of  the  Prime  Minister  who,  if  I  had  not 
been  forced  to  leave  early,  would  have  had  me  to  dinner  with 
him.  New  and  significant  facts!  I  believe  there  is  now  a  firm 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Government  of  Rumania, 
expressing  the  will  of  the  King  himself,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
long  story  of  strain.  I  was  profoundly  pleased  to  learn  this : 
that  a  document  which  I  submitted  last  December  in  the  name 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  gave  the  Minister  the  suggestion 
and  starting-point  of  his  new  policy.  Our  people  in  Rumania  are 
loyal  citizens,  and  we  who  all  wish  well  to  their  country  will 
thank  God  if  they  are  able  henceforth  to  live  their  lives  in  happy 
freedom,  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid. 

Brethren,  Baptists  stand  for  something  vital,  whose  dis¬ 
appearance  would  leave  the  world  impoverished.  Grasp  that, 
and  all  our  problems  are  seen  in  a  clearer  light.  We  are  not  a 
spent  force,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  mighty  yet  for  the  Gospel 
and  freedom. 

J.  H.  Rushbrooke. 


Has  Carlyle  still  a  Message? 

That  Carlyle  did  have  a  message,  or  at  least  was  widely 
believed  to  have  a  message,  no  one  can  seriously  question. 
By  multitudes  he  was  regarded  as  a  prophet,  a  man  who  spoke 
to  his  time  the  essential  Word  of  God.  He  called  men  back 
from  the  trivial  and  foolish  to  think  of  the  higher  purposes  of 
life;  and  if  he  made  frequent  use  of  capital  letters  in  sucli 
indefinite  terms  as  the  Eternities  and  Immensities,  it  was 
recognized  that  he  was  trying  to  describe  the  infinite  background 
which  alone  can  give  our  human  existence  dignity  and  value  and 
power.  His  style  was  certainly  unusual,  and  it  contained  a 
good  deal  of  extravagance,  particularly  when  it  expressed 
condemnation.  But  it  was  quickly  seen  that  this  was  involved  in 
his  essential  constitution,  and  (at  least  in  his  earlier  work)  it  was 
due  to  his  very  sincerity.  He  wrote  as  he  felt,  and  his  language 
took  fire  from  the  feeling  that  consumed  him.  Men  who  knew 
Carlyle  admired  his  forthrightness  and  honesty  of  purpose;  and 
if  they  laughed  at  the  scathing  extravagance  of  some  of  his 
judgments,  they  had  an  idea,  perhaps  even  an  uncomfortable 
idea,  that  there  was  somewhere  within  the  extravagance  a  good 
deal  of  truth  that  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

But  even  in  the  heyday  of  Carlyle’s  reputation,  there  were 
people  who  criticized  his  message.  For  instance,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  the  famous  American  essayist  and  poet.  He  wrote  a 
review  of  Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great  which  he  afterwards 
incorporated  in  his  book  My  Study  Windows,  and  in  it  he  takes 
Carlyle  to  task  most  faithfully.  He  criticizes  his  method  of 
approaching  a  subject,  and  still  more  the  anti-democratic  character 
of  his  teaching.  This  essay,  like  all  Russell  Lowell’s  critical 
work,  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however 
that  even  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  Carlyle  finds  it  impossible 
to  defend  his  choice  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  a  “  hero  ” ;  so 
that  Lowell  makes  his  attack  from  fairly  safe  ground.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  his  strictures  against  Carlyle’s  treatment  of 
history  are  somewhat  unjust,  for,  when  all  is  said,  Carlyle 
remains  a  great  prophetic  teacher.  Another  critic  of  Carlyle  in 
his  own  lifetime  was  Justin  McCarthy,  whose  History  of  our 
own  Times,  is  still  a  treasure-house  of  instruction  delightfully 
set  out.  McCarthy  compares  Carlyle  with  Macaulay,  greatly  to 
Macaulay’s  advantage.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  serious 
students  would  accept  McCarthy’s  opinion ;  for  Carlyle,  with  all 
his  faults,  leaves  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  sympathetic 
reader  that  is  quite  beyond  Macaulay’s  power  to  achieve. 
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A  more  recent  critic  was  William  Archer,  known  best  to 
the  public  for  his  Green  Eye  of  the  Little  Yellow  God,  and  to 
the  lover  of  literature  as  the  translator  of  Ibsen.  In  an  article 
in  the  now  defunct  T.P’s  Weekly,  he  told  how  his  uncle 
presented  him  with  a  complete  set  of  Carlyle’s  works  in  the 
little  brick-red  volumes  that  we  see  on  secondhand  bookstalls. 
Carlyle  “  of  course  interested,  and  no  doubt  helped  me 
enormously  ”,  said  Archer ;  “  but  I  rebelled  from  the  6rst,  as  I 
hope  everyone  rebels  now,  against  his  monotonous  declamation 
of  a  sham  philosophy.”  The  phrase  is  a  good  one.  But  it 
strikes  the  ear  as  a  little  rhetorical,  and  one  asks  whether  it 
is  quite  as  true  as  it  sounds.  "  Monotonous  declamation  ” — 
in  some  senses  perhaps ;  especially  if  you  think  it  “  a  sham 
philosophy.”  But,  then,  preaching  of  any  sort  may  be  so 
described,  for  it  consists  of  constant  reiteration  of  the  same 
fundamental  ideas,  and  the  real  question  is  not  “  Is  the  preach¬ 
ing  ‘  monotonous  ’  ”  (in  the  sense  that  it  dwells  on  the  same 
ideas),  but  “  Is  it  sincere?”  and  deeper  still,  “  Is  it  true?” 

Archer  to  some  extent  puts  himself  out  of  court  as  a  critic, 
because  he  was  himself  a  secularist  and  not  therefore  likely  to 
find  Carlyle’s  message  very  profitable.  We  shall  never  under¬ 
stand,  or  begin  to  understand,  Carlyle  properly  unless  we  see 
that  he  was  essentially  a  religious  man.  His  creed  was  perhaps 
vague,  and  there  was  no  specific  form  of  faith  to  which  he 
attached  himself.  He  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  orthodox  sense, 
though  he  had  a  deep  reverence  for  Christ,  and  had  a  strong 
hankering  after  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  Sometimes  his 
language  about  conventional  religion  was  so  scornful  that  his 
friends  were  puzzled  by  it.  “  After  all  ”,  said  Darwin  once  to 
Mrs.  Carlyle  who  tells  the  story,  “  What  is  Carlyle’s  religion,  or 
has  he  any?”  to  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  says,  “  I  answered  him  that 
I  knew  no  more  than  himself.”  This  must  surely  apply  to  the 
first  part  of  Darwin’s  question,  because  about  the  second  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt.  The  precise  brand  of  “  religion  ”  may 
be  uncertain,  but  the  religion  itself  is  unmistakably  present,  as 
anyone  who  reads  Sartor  or  The  French  Revolution  or 
Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches  can  see  at  a  glance. 

Carlyle,  we  must  remember,  was  trained  in  the  best  Scottish 
School,  a  devout  home  where  religion  (with  a  strongly 
Calvinistic  bias)  meant  reverence  for  God,  expressed  in  sound 
moral  character.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  it  and  the  emphasis  was  prophetic  (in  the  best  sense)  rather 
than  Christian.  Carlyle  once  described  himself  as  “  something 
savage-prophetic.  I  am  John  the  Baptist,  girt  about  with  a 
leathern  girdle,  whose  food  is  locusts  and  wild  honey.”  The 
comparison  is  suggestive,  and  it  is  well  worth  noting. 
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The  central  message  is  God’s  living  reality.  “  This  fair 
universe,”  we  are  told  in  Sartor,  “  were  it  in  the  meanest  province 
thereof,  is  in  very  deed  the  star-domed  City  of  God.  Through 
every  star,  through  every  grass-blade,  and,  most,  through  every 
living  soul,  the  glory  of  a  present  God  still  beams.  But 
Nature,  which  is  the  time-vesture  of  God  and  reveals  Him  to  the 
wise,  hides  Him  from  the  foolish.” 

God  reveals  Himself  to  man  as  a  moral  authority  in 
conscience  whose  voice  becomes  the  Everlasting  Yea  of  honest 
duty.  Standing  before  the  Eternities  a  man  realizes  his  own 
moral  greatness;  and  as  he  seeks  to  live  for  the  highest  that 
God  reveals  to  him,  he  attains  to  inward  happiness  and  victory. 

The  presence  of  God  is  everywhere  in  Nature  and 
experience,  but  we  can  see  it  most  clearly  in  history  and  it  is 
here  that  Carlyle  made  his  greatest  contribution.  He  broke  with 
the  eighteenth  century  historians  and  made  history  once  more, 
as  it  was  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  sphere  of  God’s 
greatest  activity. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  attitude  of  Carlyle  in  this 
respect  with  that  of  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnson.  “  We  must 
remember,”  said  Johnson,  “  how  very  little  history  there  is — I 
mean  real  authentic  history.  That  certain  kings  reigned  and 
certain  battles  were  fought  we  can  depend  upon  as  true,  but  all 
the  philosophy,  all  the  colouring,  of  history  is  conjecture.” 
“  Then,  sir,”  answered  Boswell  very  sensibly,  “  you  would 
reduce  all  history  to  no  better  than  an  almanac,  a  mere  chronicle 
of  remarkable  events  ”.  History  of  this  sort  Carlyle  rejected 
with  scorn.  History  is  more  than  a  number  of  beads 
strung  on  a  thread.  It  is  a  living  unity,  and  behind  all  the 
events  great  forces  are  at  work,  giving  meaning  and  purpose  to 
all  we  see.  It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  penetrate  behind 
“  the  mere  chronicle  of  remarkable  events  ”  in  order  to  show 
how  the  eternal  principles  that  constitute  the  divine  order  work 
themselves  out  in  experience.  In  other  words,  the  historian  must 
endeavour  to  trace  for  his  readers  the  movements  of  God,  that 
by  so  doing  he  may  stress  the  appropriate  lessons. 

Carlyle  himself  noted  two  main  aspects  of  the  divine 
activity  in  history,  the  first  Judgment,  and  the  second  Revelation. 

Under  the  first  head  we  have  The  French  Revolution.  Lord 
Acton  described  it  as  “  one  of  those  disappointing  storm  clouds 
that  give  out  more  thunder  than  lightning.”  In  other  words, 
the  clear  picture  of  events  in  sequence  is  lacking,  and  the 
reader  is  confused  where  he  had  expected  to  be  enlightened. 
There  is  something  in  the  criticism  unquestionably.  Probably 
the  man  who  knows  a  little  about  the  French  Revolution  from 
somebody  else  will  get  more  good  from  Carlyle  than  the  man 
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I  who  comes  to  it  in  absolute  ignorance.  Carlyle’s  treatment  is 
impressionistic  rather  than  scientific ;  and  one  longs  to  see  people 
and  events  under  a  quieter  light  at  times,  that  so  there  may 
come  a  more  distinct  understanding  of  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  the  whole  great  drama  before  us.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Carlyle  could  have  driven  home 
[  his  message  in  any  other  way  than  the  one  he  took.  He  wrote 

I  at  white  heat,  and  all  his  powers  were  directed  to  leaving  on  his 

j  reader’s  mind  one  vivid,  vital  impression,  the  impression  of  an 

I  awful  judgment  of  God  going  forth  against  human  frivolity  and 
I  iniquity.  Epithet  is  piled  on  epithet ;  scenes  are  flashed  quickly 

I  before  us;  men  and  women  are  shown  as  they  essentially  are; 

and  over  all  broods  the  sense  of  impending  catastrophe,  till  at 

last  the  lightnings  of  God  descend  on  the  sin  of  Man. 

“  Imposture  is  in  flames,  imposture  is  burnt  up.  One  red  sea  of 

fire,  wild-bellowing  enwraps  the  world,  with  its  fire-tongue  licks 
the  very  stars.  Thrones  are  hurled  into  it  and  Dubois  mitres  and 
Prebendal  stalls  that  drop  fatness — And  ha !  what  see  ? — all  the 

!!  ‘gigs’  of  creation  [Carlyle’s  favourite  phrase  for  social 
snobbery] — all,  all,  woe  is  me.” 

i  God  judges  His  world — of  that  there  can  be  no  question. 

This  was  Carlyle’s  favourite  message,  and  no  one  has  ever  more 
effectively  used  a  caustically  brilliant  pen  in  the  statement  of  it. 
Righteousness  is  the  basic  fact  of  the  moral  order,  and  whoever 
ignores  it  has  sooner  or  later  to  pay  the  price. 

But  judgment  is  only  one  side  of  God’s  activity  in  history. 
The  other  side  is  Revelation,  God’s  disclosure  of  His  will  in 
human  experience.  This  is  worked  out  by  Carlyle  in  his  doctriine 
of  Heroes.  We  get  the  theory  in  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship. 
Man,  says  Carlyle,  is  “  the  emblem  to  us  of  the  Highest  God  ”, 
and  man  at  his  greatest  and  best  in  the  Hero  is  the  clearest 
“  emblem  ”  of  God  we  can  have.  Carlyle  discusses  this  under 
‘  six  categories,  the  Hero  as  Divinity,  as  Prophet,  as  Poet,  as 
Priest,  as  Man  of  Letters,  and  as  King.  It  is  typical  of  Carlyle 

[that  his  two  examples  of  kings  were  not  kings  in  the  conventional 
sense;  they  are  Cromwell  and  Napoleon. 

Cromwell  he  deals  with  more  fully  in  the  Letters  and 
Speeches,  and  it  was  the  first  clear  vindication  in  literature  of 
Cromwell’s  genius  as  a  statesman.  For  centuries  Cromwell  had 
been  denounced  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  charlatan.  But  ever  since 
Carlyle  wrote  the  world  has  learned  to  appreciate  and  under- 
!  stand  him. 

Then  came  Past  and  Present  in  which  Carlyle  sought  to 
!  apply  his  theory  to  modern  conditions.  Carlyle  was  a  true  son 

I  of  the  people,  and  his  heart  was  wrung  by  the  miseries  of  his 

time.  In  the  brilliant  first  half  of  the  book  he  went  back  to 
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history,  and  showed  how  the  coming  of  Abbot  Samson  changed 
life  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Find  your  Abbot  Samson,  he  said, 
and  let  him  work  his  will  in  present  economic  affairs. 

But  suppose  your  Abbot  Samson  is  a  tyrant?  and  suppose 
his  idea  of  government  is  the  abolition  of  human  rights  and  the 
creation  of  dictatorship?  Is  even  a  good  dictatorship  as 
valuable  for  humanity  as  a  bad  democracy?  This  was  the  crux 
of  the  problem,  and  Carlyle  came  down  on  the  side  of  dictator¬ 
ship.  The  danger  of  his  theory  was  manifest  from  the  start  in 
his  choice  of  Napoleon  as  a  hero;  then  came  his  attempted 
justification  of  the  darkest  stain  on  Cromwell’s  memory,  the 
massacres  in  Ireland;  then  came  his  suggestion  in  Past  and 
Present  that  working  men  might  be  better  in  the  slavery  of  Gurth 
the  Saxon  than  in  the  condition  of  the  freeborn  Britisher.  Then 
finally  came  Frederick  the  Great,  a  wonderful  piece  of  research 
but  a  sad  waste  of  power  on  a  very  undesirable  character.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  Carlyle  defended  Governor  Eyre’s 
treatment  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  and  to-day  he  is  quoted 
in  connection  with  the  Prussian  historian  Trutschke  as  the 
literary  “  begetter  ”  of  Pan-Germanism  and  its  monstrous  cWld, 
Adolf  Hitler. 

What  a  descent  it  is  from  the  glorious  Essay  on  Bums 
to  Frederick  the  Great !  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  warm¬ 
hearted  son  of  Scottish  peasantry  could  become  the  champion  of 
dictatorship.  The  best  explanation  is  that  of  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
our  greatest  living  English  historian.  He  points  out  that 
Carlyle’s  constant  stomach-trouble  and  increasing  loneliness  in 
life  as  he  grew  older  made  him  more  and  more  depart  from  his 
own  true  self ;  with  the  result  that  we  really  have  two  Carlyles, 
and  it  is  the  eager-hearted  first,  and  not  the  soured  and  cankered 
second  that  really  matters. 

This  paper  is  already  longer  than  was  intended.  But,  as  one 
who  in  his  student  days  received  undying  inspiration  from 
Carlyle,  it  seemed  only  fair  that  something  should  be  said  on  his 
behalf  at  a  time  when  his  reputation,  for  political  reasons,  is 
sadly  under  a  cloud.  With  all  his  later  faults  Carlyle  was  as  true 
a  prophet  of  God  as  Amos  or  John  the  Baptist ;  and  for  a  world 
like  our  own  the  message  of  the  French  Revolution  is  as  living 
as  ever.  Preachers  especially  can  find  much  to  thrill  them  in  the 
earlier  Carlyle,  and  if  Frederick  the  Great  can  safely  be  left  alone 
there  are  plenty  of  other  things  in  Carlyle  that  we  can  all  of  us  j 
usefully  study. 


Henry  Cook. 


John  Bunyan  and  Andrew  Gifford. 

The  linking  of  the  names  of  these  two  men  in  connection  with" 
an  interesting  and  undoubtedly  authentic  relic  of  Bunyan 
(now  in  America),  has  led  to  some  research,  the  result  of  which 
is  here  given  as  deductive  rather  than  conclusive  evidence;  in 
the  hope  that  proof  may  yet  be  forthcoming. 

A  silver  tankard  exists  which  was  presented  in  1671  to 
Elizabeth,  John  Bunyan’s  second  wife,  by  Nathaniel  Ponder,  the 
publisher  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’,  and  when  Bunyan  died  in 
1688,  his  widow  passed  on  the  gift  to  Andrew  Gifford.  Gifford 
was  described  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  (in  or  about  1884)  as  the 
pastor  of  “  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bedford  ” — confusing  him,  no 
doubt,  with  John  Gifford  (who  died  in  1655),  Bunyan’s  spiritual' 
counsellor  and  predecessor  at  Bedford.  Andrew  Gifford,  of 
course,  lived  at  Bristol. 

The  question  therefore  arises.  Did  John  Bunyan  and 
Andrew  Gifford  ever  meet?  Apparently  neither  Gifford  nor 
Bunyan  is  known  to  have  mentioned  the  other  in  print;  but 
that  does  not  signify  that  they  had  never  met;  for  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  they  were  in  touch,  not  only  with  one- 
another,  but  also  with  others  whom  each  knew,  although  when, 
where,  or  how,  still  needs  to  be  determined.  The  present  writer 
ventures  to  suggest  that  Bunyan  and  Gifford  were  sometimes 
present  at  the  gatherings  of  those  who  formed  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  Movement,  as  Gifford,  it  is  recorded,  was  often  in’ 
London,  and  Bunyan  was  there  not  infrequently — even  whilst 
serving  his  imprisonment  at  Bedford. 

As  early  as  1654  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Movement  began, 
when  certain  of  Cromwell’s  Army  regarded  the  Protectorate  as 
opposed  to  their  vision  of  a  theocratic  republic.  And  before  then, 
attempts  that  had  been  made  to  reorganise  the  Church  as  it  was 
(with  no  alternative  form  of  government)  only  brought  about  a 
state  of  chaos :  partly  due  to  those  who  created  themselves 
ministers  and  lived  as  best  they  could.  Parliament  was  loth 
to  take  responsibility,  although  Doctor  John  Owen,  “  the  reputed 
head  of  the  Independents,”  had  put  forward  a  scheme  which 
proposed  the  continuance  of  the  National  Church  “  with 
dissenting  bodies  by  its  side.”  However,  "  the  limits  of 
toleration  ”  killed  the  project.  The  people  of  England — 
although  not  unwilling  for  a  temporary  dictatorship — had  no 
inclination  to  be  ruled  by  a  Puritan  minority.  The  country 
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could  not  and  would  not  be  forced  into  Puritanism.  Vavasour 
Powell  is  stated  to  have  exclaimed :  “  Lord,  wilt  Thou  have 
Oliver  Cromwell  or  Jesus  Christ  to  reign  over  us?”  But 
Cromwell  had  no  desire  to  claim  Christ’s  crown  for  himself. 
The  Protector,  whilst  recognising  the  mistaken  enthusiasm  and 
yet  appreciating  their  zeal,  regarded  somewhat  crushingly  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  Movement  as  “  A  notion  I  hope  we  all  honour, 
and  wait  for :  that  Jesus  Christ  will  have  a  time  to  set  up  His 
reign  in  our  hearts ;  by  subduing  those  corruptions  and  lusts  and 
evils  that  are  there;  which  now  reign  more  in  the  world  than, 

I  hope,  in  due  time  they  shall  do.” 

Yet  so  prevalent  was  the  belief  in  the  immediate  coming 
of  Christ  to  reign  on  earth  that  no  denomination  at  the  close 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  devoid  of  it;  so  much  so  that  it  was 
even  feared  that  Christianity  (if  allowed  full  scope)  might  take 
the  place  of  civil  government,  and  that  those  who  did  not  comply 
would  “  be  put  to  the  sword.”  The  fanaticism  of  both  leaders 
and  followers  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Movement  did  not  abate : 
rather  did  it  spread — especially  among  Anabaptists  who  had 
“  largely  officered  Cromwell’s  Army  ”  in  the  Civil  War,  for 
Cromwell  had  favoured  praying  Baptists ;  and  John  Bunyan  had 
been,  when  serving  in  the  garrison  at  Newport  Pagnell,  in  close 
quarters  with  some  of  those  who  figured  prominently  as  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  including  Paul  Hobson. 

It  was  about  the  year  1651  that  Bunyan  himself  became 
Anabaptist,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  he  for¬ 
gathered  with  others  whom  he  knew — John  Owen,  Vavasour 
Powell,  and  William  Dell  included — at  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
conclaves  in  London,  and  met  there  Andrew  Gifford,  of  Bristol. 
But  none  of  these  could  have  suspected  the  machinations  that 
were  eventually  to  lead  to  rebellion  and  outrage;  because  at  its 
inception  the  Movement  was  without  doubt  sincere  and  spiritual : 
its  members  living  in  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ 
to  reign  in  literal  sovereim  power,  until  Venner’s  perfidy  and 
fanatical  massacre  in  1661  disillusioned  them.  Venner,  with 
his  mad  venture,  was  renounced  by  John  Bunyan’s  friend, 
George  Cockayn. 

A  document  sent  to  Cromwell  from  Bedfordshire  in  1653, 
returning  two  members  to  his  “  Parliament  of  Saints,”  contains, 
with  others,  the  names  of  not  only  “  that  reverend  man,”  John 
Grew,  but  also  of  John  Gifford,  William  Dell  (at  whose  church 
at  Yelden  Bunyan  preached  in  1659),  John  Donne,  John  Gibbs 
(the  vicar  of  Newport  Pagnell) — and  John  Bunyan,  whose 
signature,  because  written  in  a  cultured  hand,  is  repudiated  by 
the  late  Dr.  Brown.  But  as  Bunyan  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  men  whose  names  are  here  mentioned,  there  can  be  no 
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valid  reason  for  rejecting  his :  despite  its  unresemblance  to  his 
authentic  signatures.  Most  of  the  men  above-named  had  been 
or  were  in  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Movement.  But  to  what  extent 
Bunyan  might  have  been  involved  (until  its  religious  merged  into 
political  significance)  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Some  of  its  supporters  must  have  withdrawn  by  the 
time  the  Venner  insurrection  broke  out;  and  Bunyan’s  own 
record  of  Paul  Cobb’s  visit  to  Bedford  Gaol  in  1661  is  convincing 
proof  that  the  prisoner  was  strongly,  though  unjustifiably,  sus¬ 
pected  of  attending  seditious  gatherings  in  London.  Bunyan’s 
reply  to  a  question  from  Cobb  certainly  confirms  his  innocence 
of  the  charge :  “  I  look  upon  it  (said  Bunyan)  as  my  duty  to 
behave  myself  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.”  Bunyan  was  loyal 
to  his  monarch  in  all  civil  matters,  however  much  he  claimed 
liberty  of  conscience  in  things  spiritual ;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
rule  of  the  King  and  the  Church  were  supreme  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  it  is  sheer  outrage  on  language  to  translate 
Bunyan’s  actions  into  rebellion.  Such  interpretations  were  bad 
enough  in  his  own  day,  but  to  continue  the  argument  now  is 
contemptible.  And  yet  it  is  done.  In  Bunyan’s  time  “  dissent 
and  republicanism  were  synonymous  terms,”  because  it  was  then 
thought  impossible  ”  for  a  dissenter  not  to  be  a  rebel.”  Bunyan 
suffered  severely  for  conscience’  sake;  and  the  fact  that,  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  prisoners  were  pardoned  and 
released  whilst  Bunyan  was  retained  in  gaol,  leads  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  he  was  still  the  martyr  of  revenge  :  too  strong  and  bold 
a  man  to  be  freed.  No  wonder  is  it  then,  that  at  the  time  he 
wrote  with  a  sigh — “  thus  was  I  .  .  .  left  in  prison.” 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  Andrew  Gifford  involved  himself 
in  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Movement,  there  is  no  discovered  record 
to  disclose.  He  may  have  been  for  a  time  carried  away  under 
Venner’s  influence,  for  afterwards  (in  1685)  Gifford  narrowly 
escaped  execution  for  the  part  he  played,  with  other  Baptists, 
in  the  Monmouth  rebellion. 

The  date,  1671,  on  Ponder’s  gift  to  Elizabeth  Bunyan,  clearly 
shows  that  he  and  Bunyan  were  intimately  acquainted  at  least 
seven  years  before  the  first  edition  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
appeared  in  1678.  This  now  established  fact  supports  the 
statements  made  by  biographers  of  Bunyan,  prior  to  the  com¬ 
prehensive  work  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  that  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
was  composed  long  before  it  was  printed;  for  no  doubt  it  was 
written  in  the  County  Gaol  at  Bedford  and  not  in  the  Bridge 
Prison — as  Dr.  Brown  surmises  and  so  cleverly  argues.  But  the 
delayed  publication  of  the  work  needs  elucidation.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  Bunyan  postponed  the  printing  of  it  when 
released  from  prison  through  King  Charles’s  Act  of  Indulgence : 
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-a  freedom  thankfully  accepted  by  Bunyan,  who,  "in  the  first 
warmth  of  his  gratitude”  (as  Lord  Macaulay  puts  it),  had 
eulogised  the  King  in  a  tract;  but  upon  discovering  that  the 
Monarch’s  magnanimity  was  to  restore  in  England  the  religion 
of  Rome,  Bunyan  evidently  determined  to  print  the  manuscript 
he  had  set  aside  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  his  papal 
references.  Why  Ponder  had  not  been  employed  by  Bunyan 
previous  to  1678  is  still  a  mystery,  for  Bunyan  had  already 
published  twenty-two  works  bearing  various  imprints — ^but  not 
one  with  Nathaniel  Ponder’s.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  some 
of  Bunyan’s  earlier  publishers  were  mixed  up  with  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  but  whether  Ponder  himself  was  is  doubtful, 
although  his  first  patron  (in  1668),  Doctor  John  Owen,  did  have 
some  connection  with  the  movement;  and  Owen,  it  is  assumed, 
brought  together  Bunyan  and  Ponder.  That  being  so.  Ponder 
too  might  have  been  amongst  them.  It  is,  however,  inexplicable 
why  Nathaniel  Ponder  should  have  presented  the  tankard  to 
Elizabeth  and  not  to  Bunyan  himself.  It  may  be  that  Ponder 
wished  to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  her  husband’s  release  from 
gaol;  or,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  Bunyan’s  wife  was 
related  to  Ponder?  There  is  no  known  record  to  show  who 
either  wife  was  before  marriage. 

At  the  time  of  the  tankard  episode,  the  Anabaptist  Francis 
Smith  was  publishing  Bunyan’s  writings.  Smith,  a  bookseller 
and  preacher,  was  certainly  involved  in  the  Venner  trouble,  but 
to  what  extent  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  for  the  alleged  charges 
against  Smith  made  by  Muddiman,  the  King’s  Journalist,  are 
so  prejudiced  that  they  are  unworthy  to  rank  as  evidence. 
Through  neglect  to  renew  the  Printing  Act  of  1662,  Charles  had 
allowed  it  to  lapse  when  he  prorogued  Parliament  in  1679;  but 
by  the  end  of  his  reign  the  Press  was  restored  to  order,  and 
dissent  had  been  subdued.  Smith’s  premises  were,  however, 
constantly  raided  under  L’Estrange’s  censorship,  and  his  books 
seized  or  damasked  :  amongst  them  were  some  by  “  Mr.  Bunyan.” 
Ponder,  too,  in  1676,  was  sent  to  the  Gatehouse  for  publishing, 
as  far  back  as  1671,  Andrew  Marvell’s  The  Rehearm 
Transpros^d;  and  Simon  Dover,  another  printer  employed  by 
Bunyan,  had  died  (in  1664)  whilst  in  prison  for  having  issued 
literature  that  had  been  denounced  as  seditious.  Roger 
L’Estrange  with  determination  “  had  broken  up  the  knot  of  dis¬ 
honest  booksellers  ” — and  not  until  1679  was  another  rebellion 
started,  when  Titus  Oates’  plot  to  murder  the  King  was  projected. 
This,  according  to  the  King’s  Journalist,  was  but  a  revival  of 
the  Fifth  Monarchy  Movement.  Other  of  Bunyan’s  publishers 
who  came  under  the  lash  of  the  law  included  George  Larkin 
..  and  Benjamin  Harris.  The  author-publisher,  Harris — says  the 
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tinreliable  though  witty  John  Dunton — “  scandalised  Truth  by 
pretending  to  write  for  it  ”  ! 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  during  the  first  half  of  his 
twelve  years’  imprisonment,  John  Bunyan  had  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom,  even  to  leaving  Bedford  for  short  seasons;  and  at 
that  time,  according  to  Ivimey,  Andrew  Gifford  “  was  a  very 
active  promoter  of  a  General  Union  of  the  Baptist  Churches 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  attended  all  the  meetings  in 
London”;  and  as  Bunyan  had  run  amok  of  the  Strict  Baptists 
by  contending  (as  Dr.  Brown  states)  “  for  the  reception  of  saints 
into  Church  fellowship  as  saints,  independently  of  water 
baptism,”  he  was  violently  assailed  “  by  leading  London  Baptists 
who  upheld  strict  communion  ” :  a  toleration  which  apparently 
dates  from  the  Restoration.  The  acceptance  of  Christians  into 
fellowship,  whether  immersed  or  not  immersed,  brought  upon 
Bunyan  anathemas  from  the  merchant-preacher  William  Kiffin 
and  others :  such  as  were  opposed  to  open  communion.  Never¬ 
theless,  Bunyan  was  a  Baptist,  but  a  Baptist  with  a  vision  beyond 
rites  and  ceremonies.  So  at  these  London  gatherings  Bunyan 
and  Gifford  might  well  have  met. 

Ivimey  gives,  too,  the  text  of  a  letter  received  in  1675  by 
Andrew  Gifford  at  Bristol  from  Joseph  Morton.  It  was  signed 
by  William  Kiffin  and,  amongst  others,  by  Nehemiah  Coxe. 
Coxe  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  Bunyan’s  congregation  at 
Bedford,  and  his  name  establishes  yet  another  link,  for  it  is 
stated  in  the  Bristol  Baptist  Records  that  Andrew  Gifford,  "  the 
third  minister,”  was  ordained  at  Bristol  on  “  the  3rd  of  the  sixth 
month,  1677,  by  the  laying-on  of  hands  of  Brother  Daniel  Dyk 
[Dike]  and  Brother  Nehemiah  Coxe,  elders  in  London,  with 
fasting  and  prayer  in  the  church.”  Gifford,  a  cooper  by  trade, 
was  bom  in  1641  (when  Bunyan  was  a  boy  of  thirteen),  and 
was  baptised  in  1659.  He  began  his  ministry  at  Bristol  two 
years  later — at  the  time  when  persecution  was  rife  and  John 
Bunyan  was  already  in  gaol.  Like  Bunyan,  Gifford  preached  in 
churches  and  bams  and  houses,  as  wel*  as  in  fields  and  woods. 
He  was  imprisoned  four  times.  He  claimed — as  also  did  Bunyan 
—that  he  “  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  ” ;  and,  by  curious 
coincidence,  each  man  was  on  one  occasion  arrested  on  a  warrant 
signed  by  thirteen  county  magistrates.  When  in  1672  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  released  both  Bunyan  and  Gifford, 
the  preaching  licence  granted  to  Andrew  Gifford  by  Charles 
the  Second  and  Lord  Arlington,  bore  the  denominational  desig¬ 
nation  “  Presbyterian.”  This  was  crossed  out  (presumably  by 
Gifford  himself),  and  in  its  place  "  Baptist  ”  appears,  inscribed 
in  bold,  black  ink. 

I  The  tradition  of  Gifford’s  disguise  as  a  tinker  (when  in 
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trepidation  of  being  arrested  and  persecuted)  may  or  may  not 
be  explained  through  his  acquaintance  with  Bunyan;  it  is  here 
noted  for  what  it  is  worth  and  not  as  evidence.  But  the  copy 
of  a  Concordance  (1671),  compiled  by  Vavasour  Powell,  now 
in  the  Bristol  Baptist  College  Library,  with  Bunyan’s  signature 
(supposedly  in  his  own  handwriting)  is  a  matter  for  considera¬ 
tion,  as  no  doubt  Powell  (who  was  an  open  communionist)  and 
Bunyan  undoubtedly  knew  one  another,  as  both  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  Dr.  John  Owen.  Owen  in  fact  con¬ 
tributed  the  preface  to  the  Concordance — to  which  John  Bunyan 
is  said  to  have  added  9,000  extra  references.  The  above- 
mentioned  copy  was  possibly  in  the  valuable  collection  bequeathed 
to  Bristol  by  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford  (grandson  of  “  old  ”  Andrew), 
who  for  many  years  was  sub-librarian  at  the  British  Museum, 
as  well  as  being  at  the  same  time  minister  of  a  Baptist  Church 
in  London. 

Unquestioned  evidence  that  John  Bunyan  and  Andrew 
Gifford  were  not  unacquainted  is  adduced  from  the  fact  that 
Ebenezer  Wilson,  son  of  John  Wilson,  of  Hitchin,  went  to 
Bristol  apparently  to  assist  “  old  ”  Andrew  Gifford  in  his  duties 
towards  the  end  of  his  ministry.  John  Wilson,  who  “  was  a 
very  dear  friend  of  John  Bunyan,”  took  charge  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  formed  by  Bunyan  at  Hitchin  in  1677 — the  very  year  in 
which  Andrew  Gifford  began  his  work  at  the  church  in  the  Pithay. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Prospectus  issued  in 
1691  by  Charles  Doe,  of  Southwark,  announcing  the  publication 
of  his  Folio  Collection  of  Bunyan’s  works,  as  it  contains  in  its 
list  of  subscribers  “  the  Church  at  Brostol  [jic]  ” :  no  doubt  the 
church  at  which  Andrew  Gifford  was  then  ministering,  and  at 
which  he  continued  to  minister  up  to  the  year  1721. 

Whilst  one  was  affectionately  known  as  ”  bishop  ”  Bunyan 
— Andrew  Gifford  is  described  as  “  the  Apostle  of  the  West.” 
Both  men  founded  congregations  :  Bunyan  in  the  midlands  and 
Gifford  in  the  western  counties.  Gifford,  like  Bunyan,  visited 
“  with  parental  fondness  ”  the  churches  he  had  established.  He 
also  assisted  in  a  practical  way  in  the  education  of  young 
ministers,  and  when  asked  why  he  was  so  zealous  of  giving  his 
grandson  (afterwards  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford)  such  a  liberal 
education,  which  neither  he  nor  his  son,  Emmanuel,  possessed, 
“  he  smartly  replied,  *  for  that  very  reason  Nevertheless, 
judging  by  his  neatly  written  sermons  at  Bristol  College  (if  in 
his  own  hand),  "  old  ”  Andrew  Gifford  was  no  mean  scholar 
himself.  Nor  was  John  Bunyan. 


Frank  Mott  Harrison. 


Authorities  consulted  include :  The  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol. 
viii..  No.  5 ;  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Vol. 
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vi.,  No.  1 ;  Frith’s  Cromwell ;  Congregational  Historical  Society 
Transactions,  Vol.  xii.,  No.  5;  Bunyan’s  Account  of  his 
Imprisonment;  Muddiman’s  The  King’s  Journalist’,  Carlile’s  A 
History  of  English  Baptists ;  Brown’s  Life  of  Bunyan ;  Macaulay’s 
Essays  (Bunyan);  Urwick’s  Bible  Truths  and  Church  Errors; 
Ivimey’s  A  History  of  English  Baptists ;  Barclay’s  Inner  Life  of 
the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth ;  Whitley’s  Minutes 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Thanks  are  here  accorded  to  Prof. 
F.  E.  Robinson;  and  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Williams  for  notes  supplied 
from  the  Broadmead  Records. 


A  TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT,  1773-4.  No  British 
member  has  made  any  suggestion  concerning  the  query  on  p.  107 
of  our  last  issue,  but  Mr.  Edward  C.  Starr,  Curator  of  the 
Samuel  Colgate  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  Hamilton,  N.Y., 
writes :  “  This  might  be  a  guess,  possibly  wide  of  the  mark — 
might  not  the  lion  be  being,  i.e.  possibly  referring  to  the  bedding 
down  of  the  horse,  possibly  even  for  Bro.  Perkins?  This  occurs 
to  me  for  in  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  1918,  under 
lie  v.i.  pret.  lay,  it  states : 

8.  To  reside,  esp.  temporarily ;  to  sojourn ;  to  lodge ;  sleep ; 
specif.,  of  an  army,  fleet,  ship,  or  commander,  to  be  in 
camp  or  quarters  temporarily  stationed  .  .  . 

The  note  which  follows  completes  the  case  or  guess : 

The  forms  of  lie  are  often  ignorantly  or  carelessly  con¬ 
founded  with  those  of  the  transitive  verb  lay." 


10 


Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  as  Gospeller. 

IT  seems  that  Mr.  H.  G,  Wells  began  his  public  career  with  a 
mental  background  in  which  modem  science  was  superimposed 
upon  a  faded  evangelicism.  In  his  youth  he  found  science 
challenging  traditional  beliefs  and  agnosticism  summoning  men 
from  the  worship  of  an  unknowable  Infinite  to  the  exploration 
of  the  knowable  finite  and  its  almost  infinite  possibilities.  The 
period  was,  as  he  has  said,  almost  hectically  conscious  of 
Progress.  It  was  not,  however,  progress  in  the  earlier  romantic- 
philosophic-religious  sense  in  which  it  was  hymned  by  the 
dreamers  and  revolutionaries  of  '48;  rather  it  was  progress  in 
the  American  sense  of  “  development  ” — that  is,  scientific  in¬ 
vention,  planned  efficiency  and  economy,  and  the  extension  of 
“  civilisation.”  It  was  the  period,  in  short,  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
Huxley,  Edison  and  H.  M.  Stanley;  and  young  Mr.  Wells  felt 
called  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  citizenship  in  a  world  no 
longer  “  boxed  in  by  the  Creation  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,” 
but  stretching  out  on  all  sides  toward  alluring  and  explorable 
possibilities  of  human  achievement.  And  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  early  conditioning  of  his  mind  has  persisted. 

It  is  the  epic  of  man  and  his  universe  that  has  fascinated 
Mr.  Wells.  In  imagination  he  has  seen  the  curtain  of  eternal 
nothingness  rise  upon  the  stellar  dance  of  teeming  billions  of 
suns  and  planets  whirling  through  the  vast  etheric  fields.  On 
one  of  these  spinning  particles,  no  bigger  in  relation  to  the 
immensity  of  space  than  a  mote  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer 
landscape,  emerges  the  mystery  of  life;  emerge  a  green  scum 
upon  the  warm  ooze  of  the  earth — vegetation — forests — living 
creatures — the  mind  of  man,  and  in  that  mind  the  secret  of  cities 
and  empires,  of  sciences  and  philosophies  and  religions,  of  a 
history  lengthening  out  into  processive  epochs  of  culture  and 
civilisation.  And  here  Mr.  Wells  has  found  his  master- theme. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Forster,  in  a  penetrating  essay  on  Joseph  Conrad, 
has  complained  of  a  central  obscurity  in  the  confessions  of  that 
great  writer — complained  that  his  essays  suggest  that  “he  is 
misty  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  edges,  that  the  secret  casket 
of  his  genius  contains  a  vapour  rather  than  a  jewel  ” — that  in 
short  it  is  useless  to  try  to  write  him  down  philosophically, 
because  in  that  direction  there  is  nothing  to  write.  But  not  the 
most  irresponsible  critic  in  his  wildest  dreams  would  essay  such 
a  judgment  upon  the  confessional  essays  of  Mr.  Wells,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  that  almost  everything  he  has  written  has  been 
in  some  respects  confessional.  “  I  am  prepared  to  believe,”  he 
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has  declared,  “  the  universe  can  be  deeply  tragic  and  evil  or 
wonderful  and  beautiful,  but  not  that  it  can  be  fundamentally 
silly.”  And  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  hold  so  exuberant  a 
propagandist  to  the  pronouncements  of  yesterday  or  the  day 
before,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  conviction  here  quoted  remains 
somewhere  “  in  the  middle.” 

For  withal,  Mr.  Wells  has  not  easily  accepted  science  as  a 
substitute  for  religion.  What  he  has  sought  has  been  a  science 
touched  with  imagination  and  with  hope,  and  humanised  into  a 
gospel.  Accordingly,  much  of  his  writings  has  been  consciously 
or  unconsciously  dialectical,  the  dialectic  being  between  scientific 
positivism  and  some  sort  of  religious  dogmatism.  “  Every 
believing  Christian  is,  I  am  sure,”  he  once  confessed,  “  my 
spiritual  brother”;  and  if  we  may  suppose  that  here  Mr.  Wells 
regarded  himself  as  an  elder  brother  in  a  family  of  smaller 
children,  nevertheless  he  felt  the  kinship  to  be  real. 

For  the  trouble  with  the  average  religious  mind,  as  Mr. 
Wells  sees  it,  or  once  saw  it,  is  its  uncritical  puerility.  The  child 
takes  a  stick  and  pretends  it  is  a  sword :  man  takes  a  religious 
emotion  and  makes  believe  it  is  God.  But  while  the  child,  after 
all,  does  not  forget  that  the  stick  is  only  a  stick,  but  at  most 
only  half-forgets,  the  average  religious  man  does  forget  that  his 
emotion  is  only  an  emotion.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  time  when 
Mr.  Wells  could  follow  this  up  with  a  curious  comment.  It  did 
not  follow,  he  suggested,  that  the  religious  man  was  entirely 
deceived — deceived,  that  is  to  say,  by  thus  identifying  his  religious 
feeling  with  God.  And  it  did  not  follow  for  an  excellent  reason  : 
for  Mr.  Wells  himself  had  experienced  something  of  these  self¬ 
same  emotional  reactions,  and  was  convinced  there  might  be 
something  in  them.  Thus,  for  example,  we  all  recollect  how 
Mr.  Britling,  in  the  process  of  Seeing  Things  Through,  attained 
to  illumination : 


Never  had  it  been  so  plain  to  him  that  he  was  a  weak,  silly, 
ill-informed  and  hasty-minded  writer,  and  never  had  he  felt 
so  invincible  a  conviction  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  in  him. 
.  .  .  And  for  the  first  time  clearly  he  felt  a  Presence  ...  so 
close  to  him  that  it  was  behind  his  eyes  and  in  his  bram 
and  hands.  It  was  no  trick  of  his  vision;  it  was  a  feeling 
of  immediate  reality  .  .  .  God  was  beside  him  and  within 
him  and  about  him. 

But  also  in  his  First  and  Last  Things  Mr.  Wells  has  recorded 
the  same  experience  without  the  gjuise  of  fiction. 

If  I  am  confessing,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  confess 
up  to  the  hilt.  At  times  in  the  silence  of  the  night  and  in 
rare  lonely  moments,  I  come  upon  a  sort  of  communion 
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with  myself  and  something  great  that  is  not  myself.  It  is 
perhaps  poverty  of  mind  and  language  obliges  me  to  say 
that  then  this  universal  scheme  takes  on  the  effect  of  a 
sympathetic  person — and  my  communion  a  quality  of  fear¬ 
less  worship.  These  moments  happen,  and  they  are  the 
supreme  fact  of  my  religious  life  to  me,  they  are  the  crown 
of  my  religious  experiences. 

“  My  religious  life  .  .  .  my  religious  experiences.”  One  has 
no  wish  to  enlarge  upon  these  expressions,  especially  when  they 
belong  to  a  phase  which  Mr.  Wells  has  apparently  discarded; 
but  they  do  indicate  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
mental  attitude  of  Mr.  Wells  and  that  of  a  Continental  sceptic 
like,  let  us  say,  Turgenev.  The  Russian  was  entirely  a  man  of 
this  world,  without  hesitations  or  compunctions;  Mr.  Wells  is 
not  entirely  so;  he  is  caught  in  his  own  inward  dialectic,  and, 
even  when  most  in  revolt,  must  justify  himself  to  himself.  And 
so  in  bygone  years  there  have  been  times  when  he  has  relapsed 
naturally  into  the  language  with  which  the  evangelical 
Christianity  of  his  childhood  made  him  familiar,  and  which,  he 
found,  offered  the  most  expressive  phrases  he  had  ever  met  for 
the  psychological  facts  of  his  own  experience.  Thus  he  has  been 
able  to  write :  “  I  have  been  through  the  distresses  of  despair 
and  the  conviction  of  sin,  and  I  have  found  salvation.” 

Such  language,  employed  with  the  utter  spontaneity  and 
candour  of  Mr.  Wells,  might  deceive  even  the  elect;  but  it  is 
fair  to  recognise  that  it  is  never  used  in  a  fully  Christian  signifi¬ 
cance.  For  when  he  has  used  it  he  has  been  concerned  to  confess 
that  the  Christian  approach  to  Christ  is  beyond  his  understanding 
— that  “  terrible  and  incomprehensible  Galilean  with  His  crown 
of  thorns.”  So  the  conviction  of  sin  has  meant  for  Mr.  Wells 
no  more  than  a  sense  of  the  swarming  confusion  of  motives  which 
distresses  and  enfeebles  the  inner  life,  with  its  need  for  some 
dominant  synthetic  idea  to  harmonise  it.  And  so  with  social 
evil.  The  sin  of  the  world  is  no  mere  dualism  of  the  good  and 
the  bad ;  it  is  rather  that  confused  struggle  of  social  forces  which 
Mr.  William  Clissold  likened  to  the  conflicts  of  Vishnu,  Siva  and 
Brahma.  Wherever  there  is  privileged  ownership  there  is 
stubborn  conservatism  (Vishnu),  menaced  by  a  resentful 
radicalism  (Siva) ;  but  also,  standing  above  the  antagonism,  there 
is  the  force  of  intellectual  curiosity  and  creative,  constructive 
experiment  (Brahma),  which,  making  all  new  things,  seeks 
through  them  to  make  all  things  new.  As  long  as  society  is  tom 
by  this  conflict,  society  is  in  sin;  its  salvation  lies  in  conversion 
to  the  new  “  Brahmanic  ”  synthesis — to  the  Wellsian  World  State 
with  its  planned  economy. 
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But  also  there  have  been  times  when  Mr.  Wells  has  been 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  evil  more  sinister  and  demonic.  So 
in  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau  we  were  given  a  parable  which 
reads  to-day  like  an  uncannily  accurate  forecast  of  the  worst 
features  of  Totalitarianism  and  State  propaganda.  For  what 
better  representation  of  Totalitarian  technique  with  its  experi¬ 
mental  surgery  in  which  the  public  mind  is  slashed  and  mutilated 
and  grafted  with  alien  ideas — what  better  representation  than  the 
methods  of  Dr.  Moreau,  who  stocks  his  island  with  the 
results  of  his  secret  experiments  upon  living  brains  and  bodies, 
and  who  seems  to  have  maintained  order  by  infesting  the  minds 
of  his  victims  with  the  notion  of  his  own  divinity?  And  what 
could  be  more  prophetic  than  the  Dictator’s  contempt  for  his 
abject  creatures : 

I  fancy  they  .  .  .  have  a  kind  of  mockery  of  a  rational  life — 
poor  beasts !  .  .  .  They  build  themselves  their  dens,  gather 
fruit  and  pull  herbs — even  marry.  But  I  can  see  through 
it  all,  even  into  their  very  souls,  and  see  there  nothing  but 
the  souls  of  beasts.  ...  Yet  they’re  odd.  Complex,  like 
everything  else  alive. 

However,  it  was  the  divergences  of  Mr.  Wells’s  gospel  from 
the  Christian  faith  which  we  were  remarking,  and  here  it  may 
be  noted  that  not  even  in  his  most  evangelic  moods  has  he  had 
any  use  for  the  doctrine  of  personal  immortality.  There  is 
indeed,  it  seems  to  him,  something  bourgeois  and  pathetic  and 
a  little  ridiculous  about  the  whole  conception. 

When  Mrs.  Bloggs  sits  in  her  back  pew  and  hears  the 
blessed  hope  of  immortality  coming  from  the  pulpit,  it  is 
Mrs.  Bloggs  herself,  body  and  soul,  thirty-five,  a  little  faded, 
kindly  and  tending  to  put  on  weight,  who  is  to  live,  she 
understands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Dressed  rather 
differently,  perhaps,  more  in  the  bridesmaid  style,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  same. 

So  he  tells  us  in  his  Anatomy  of  Frustration.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  argue  that  what  is  significant  here  is  not  Mrs.  Bloggs’s 
picturesque  misconception  of  immortality  (which  no  more  in¬ 
validates  the  doctrine  itself  than  would  her  conceivable  miscon¬ 
ception,  or  even  complete  ignorance,  of  Mr.  Wells’s  position  in 
the  world  of  letters  invalidate  his  own  literary  immortality),  but 
Mr.  Wells’s  own  misconception  of  Mrs.  Bloggs — his  evident 
opinion  that  in  so  homely  a  body  it  would  be  comical  to  suppose 
there  could  be  personal  possibilities  of  more  than  local  and 
ephemeral  importance.  Whether  or  not  such  a  downward 
revision  of  human  values  makes  for  great  literature  or  a  great 
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interpretation  of  life  is  not  a  subject  for  discussion  in  this  review, 
but  its  relevance  to  the  issue  raised  in  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau 
is  apparent.  And  it  is  precisely  because  the  Christian  faith  sees 
in  human  personality,  in  all  its  drab  disguises,  an  august  possibility 
which  Mr.  Wells  denies,  that  it  is  able  to  reinforce  with  higher 
sanctions  and  a  superior  logic  Mr.  Wells’s  own  protest  against 
the  exploitation  and  victimisation  of  living  souls.  For  here,  Mr. 
Wells  tends  to  defeat  himself.  To  him  the  wheel-smashed  frog 
in  the  road,  the  fly  drowning  in  the  cream-jug,  and  Mrs.  Bloggs 
nearing  the  end  of  her  earthly  existence  in  the  back-bedroom 
over  the  shop,  are  all  alike,  incidental  experiments  to  be  swept 
aside  and  forgotten.  So  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  there  is 
— or  was — anything  in  his  gospel  to  protect  the  masses  of 
ordinary  humankind  from  exploitation  either  at  the  hands  of 
the  modem  Caesars  whom  he  detests  or  those  future  “  Great 
Barons  of  a  World  Witanagemot  ”  whom  he  invokes. 

To  this  consideration  we  may  return ;  but  what  of  the  central 
Wellsian  dogma  itself?  In  his  gospelling  days  it  was  the  dogma 
of  the  Man-god,  based  upon  what  may  be  called  a  mystical 
collectivism.  We  are  all  “  parts  of  one  flow  of  blood  and  life,” 
and  thus  between  man  and  man,  people  and  people,  as  they 
set  their  minds  together,  there  is  a  something  real  and  compre¬ 
hensive  which  is  more  than  the  sum-total  of  individual  human 
intelligences.  Mankind  is  slowly  achieving  conscious  unity — an 
awareness  of  itself  as  (in  Mr.  Wells’s  not  too  happy  term)  the 
Being  of  the  Species. 

And  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Wells,  for  all  his  modem  im¬ 
patience  with  superannuated  myths,  leaned  to  a  mythology  of 
his  own,  a  mythology,  if  not  a  theology,  of  Crisis,  with  an  escha¬ 
tology  and  apocalyptic  of  its  own.  "  I  see  myself,”  he  has 
declared,  “  as  part  of  a  great  physical  being  that  strains  and 
I  believe  grows  towards  beauty,  and  of  a  great  mental  being 
that  strains  and  I  believe  grows  towards  knowledge  and  power  ” ; 
and  so  he  has  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  men  as  gods 
“  will  stand  on  this  earth  as  on  a  footstool  and  reach  out  their 
hands  among  the  stars.”  This  is  the  Wellsian  Man-god,  a 
divinity  of  physical  strength  and  beauty,  of  knowledge  and 
power,  an  Apollo,  not  a  Christ.  But  also  Mr.  Wells  has  seen, 
even  if  dimly,  a  vision  of  still  greater  glory :  for  what  limit  may 
be  set  to  the  evolution  of  this  Being  from  which  we  all  rise 
and  to  which  we  return,  and  which  even  now  is  becoming  the 
Conscious  Being  of  this  planet?  Who  knows  if  it  will  not 
“  ultimately  even  transcend  the  limitation  of  the  species  and  grow 
into  the  Conscious  Being,  the  undying  Conscious  Being  of  all 
things  ”  ?  {First  and  Last  Things,  p.  70.)  This  is  the  Man-god 
complex  with  a  vengeance.  Collective  Man  may  invade  and 
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conquer  world  after  world,  spread  himself  over  the  heavens, 
and  become  the  dynamic  Spirit,  the  directive,  conscious  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  universe.  Not  even  Mrs.  Bloggs  in  her  back  pew 
ever  dreamed  so  naive  a  dream  as  this. 

We  had  the  Wellsian  eschatology  vividly  set  forth,  of  course, 
in  The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come,  where  we  were  shown  our 
civilisation,  brought  to  ruin  by  total  war,  rebuilt  by  an  inter¬ 
national  group  of  airmen  who  succeed  in  moulding  the  world  to 
their  desire.  This  leads  the  way  to  the  final  vision,  in  which  we 
are  shown  an  observatory  on  a  hill  above  an  imposing  Wellsian 
metropolis.  It  is  night,  and  the  stars  are  out,  and  in  among  the 
stars  we  see  a  minute  cylindrical  gleam.  It  is  a  rocket-shell  con¬ 
taining  two  intrepid  explorers  thus  rocketed  into  space  for  a 
reconaissance  flight  to  the  moon.  On  the  earth,  near  the 
observatory,  stand  the  fathers  of  the  daring  couple,  and  we  are 
permitted  to  overhear  the  dialogue  between  them. 

"Will  they  return?” 

“  Yes.  And  go  again.  And  again.  And  again — until 
the  landing  can  be  made  and  the  moon  is  conquered.  This 
is  only  a  beginning.” 

But  what  if  they  don’t  return?  Then  presently  others  will 
go.  But  is  there  never  to  be  an  end,  a  goal,  an  age  when  man¬ 
kind  shall  be  at  rest?  And  the  answer  is  resolute. 

"  Rest  enough  for  the  individual  man.  Too  much  of  it  and 
too  soon,  and  we  call  it  death.  But  for  Man,  no  rest  and 
no  ending.  He  must  go  on — conquest  beyond  conquest.  This 
little  planet  and  its  winds  and  ways,  and  all  the  laws  of 
mind  and  matter  that  restrain  him.  Then  the  planets  about 
him,  and  at  last  out  across  immensity  to  the  stars.” 

This  indeed  is  the  Man-god  making  his  due  appearance,  his 
feet  on  the  earth,  his  hands  reaching  among  the  stars. 

It  would  be  strange  not  to  be  grateful  for  a  "thriller”  so 
engaging  and  spectacular,  or  to  fail  to  admire  the  vitality  which 
could  prompt  a  no  longer  youthful  Mr.  Wells  to  let  himself  go 
with  so  schoolboyish  a  lust  for  a  tale  of  high  adventure.  But 
it  would  be  still  stranger  to  be  blind  to  Mr.  Wells’s  serious 
purpose.  And  here  perhaps  there  is  room  for  two  comments. 
In  the  first  place,  one  is  not  quite  easy  about  these  air-minded 
masters  of  the  world  in  whom  Mr.  Wells  sees — or  saw — our 
hope  of  salvation,  and  who  are  to  rebuild  civilisation  into  one 
great  artifact,  diagrammatic  super-State.  Mr.  Wells  was  at  one 
time  something  of  a  Liberal;  he  will  always,  one  must  believe, 
be  fundamentally  Liberal  in  his  personal  bias  in  favour  of  human 
rights  and  liberties;  but  his  detestation  of  the  stupidities  which 
have  brought  civilisation  into  its  present  muddle,  and  given  our 
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absurd,  drum-thwacking,  flag-waving  Dictators  their  opportunity, 
has  led  him  to  dream  of  a  Planned  Economy  which  may  be  only 
another  name  for  a  new  and  hardly  less  tyrannical  bureau¬ 
cracy.  And  after  all,  are  our  Hitlers  and  Stalins  and  Mussolinis 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  junta  of  supermen  who  are  to  claim 
the  moon  and  stars  for  their  lebensraum  ?  “  Imagine,”  says 

Mr.  Bertrand  Russell, 

Imagine  a  scientific  government  which,  from  fear  of 
assassination,  lives  always  in  aeroplanes,  except  for 
occasional  descents  ...  on  the  summits  of  high  towers.  .  . . 
Is  it  likely  that  such  a  government  will  have  any  profound 
concern  for  the  happiness  of  its  subjects?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  practically  certain  that  it  will  view  them,  when  all 
goes  well,  in  the  impersonal  manner  in  which  it  views  its 
machines,  but  that,  when  anything  happens  to  suggest  that 
after  all  they  are  not  machines,  it  will  feel  the  cold  rage 
of  men  whose  axioms  are  questioned  by  underlings,  and  will 
exterminate  resistance  in  whatever  manner  involves  least 
trouble?  ^ 

And  in  the  second  place  one  feels,  not  that  this  dream,  this 
programme,  is  too  vast,  too  dazzling,  too  great,  but  that  it  is 
not  great  enough.  No  doubt  it  may  all  come  true,  but  what 
then?  After  all,  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  must  look  for 
something  more  than  a  World  State  organised  by  scientists  and 
industrial  magnates  and  humming  with  mechanical  miracles, 
something  more  than  an  explorer-race  whose  aerial  Mayflowers 
circumnavigate  the  interstellar  oceans  and  colonise  the  stars.  For 
in  truth  all  this  schoolboy  regalement  leaves  us  like  hungry  men 
invited  to  a  lavish  and  glittering  feast  where  the  table  decorations 
are  enchanting  and  the  illuminations  dazzling,  but  where  there 
is  nothing  under  the  covers  but  packets  of  children’s  “  tuck 
lollipops  and  humbugs.  There  was  once,  one  recollects,  a 
Christian  poet  who  also  had  a  vision  of  the  shape  of  things  to 
come,  and  described  it,  in  a  still  celebrated  passage,  as  a  vast 
and  shining  community  unfolding  like  a  rose,  whose  petals  were 
the  redeemed  of  all  the  ages,  and  whose  golden  centre  was  as  it 
were  the  very  core  of  Light  itself,  even  the  light  which  makes 
God  manifest  to  His  children,  who,  only  in  beholding  Him,  have 
peace.  And  though  one  has  no  wish  to  decline  into  unctuous 
comparisons,  one  feels  that  the  finger  of  Dante  points  to  heights 
and  depths  which  still  have  meaning  for  us.  The  universe  is  still 
nothingness  unless  there  are  holiness  and  truth  and  love  at  the 
heart  of  it,  and  rockets  to  the  moon  are  childish  toys  compared 
to  the  faith  in  which  Christian  souls  have  launched  into  eternity. 

^  Power,  p.  33. 
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And  now  a  last  observation.  It  is  significant  that  the  present 
crisis  finds  Mr.  Wells  in  a  chastened  mood,  and  the  brave  new 
gospel  of  “  first  and  last  things  ”  and  “  men  like  gods  ”  deflated 
beyond  recognition.  Precisely  at  the  time  when,  presumably, 
the  public  nourished  upon  his  prophesyings  of  human  progress 
have  need  of  cordial  refreshment,  Mr.  Wells  has  discovered  that 
his  reserves  of  optimism  are  exhausted.  And  yet,  who  can  blame 
him?  If  the  food  of  the  gods  has  now  become  illusory,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  gods  seem  illusory  also?  The  Being  of  the  Species 
with  his  hands  reaching  among  the  stars  has  shrunk  back  into 
our  humbler  friend  Homo  sapiens,  who  began  in  a  cave  and 
may  end  in  an  air-raid  shelter.  After  all,  was  he  not  a  biological 
accident  who  stumbled  upon  an  evolutionary  extra  which  raised 
him  a  perilous  few  inches  above  all  other  ruling  animals? 

And  what  if  he,  too,  will  blunder  into  a  final  and  dismal 
decadence? 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  the  order  of 
nature  has  any  greater  bias  in  favour  of  man  than  it  had 
in  favour  of  the  ichthyosaur  or  the  pterodactyl.  In  spite 
of  all  my  disposition  to  a  brave-looking  optimism,  I  perceive 
that  now  the  universe  is  bored  with  him,  is  turning  a  hard 
face  to  him,  and  I  see  him  being  carried  less  and  less 
intelligently  and  more  and  more  rapidly  .  .  .  along  the 
stream  of  fate  to  degradation,  suffering  and  death. 

{The  Fate  of  Homo  Sapiens,  p.  312.) 

The  only  slender  hope,  as  Mr.  Wells  sees  it,  lies  in  “  the 
wilful  and  strenuous  adaptation  by  re-education  of  our  species 
now — forthwith.”  Mankind  must  take  itself  in  hand,  become 
"  renascent,”  or  perish.  And  so  the  ebullient  cheerfulness  of  the 
former  days  has  given  place  to  Mr.  Wells’s  very  worst  bedside 
manner.  Poor  Homo  sapiens,  having  been  told  that  the  universe 
is  bored  with  him,  and  that  he  is  being  carried  more  and  more 
rapidly  toward  “  degradation,  suffering  and  death,”  is  exhorted, 
as  Mrs.  Dombey  was  exhorted,  to  ”  make  an  effort  ”  and  achieve 
a  mental  and  moral  renascence  “  now — forthwith.”  Otherwise, 
he  who  began  as  a  biological  accident  must  know  himself  as  a 
biological  catastrophe,  the  earth  for  his  grave  and  his  hands 
already  groping  in  the  dust. 

It  seems  indeed  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Wells  to  write  in  this 
way — an  act  of  impiety  to  the  memory  of  Kipps  and  Mr.  Polly 
and  Mr.  Lewisham.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  Olympian  dream 
has  faded.  The  gospel  of  scientific  humanism  has  preached  itself 
out.  The  star-begotten  supermen  have  1ft  us  down.  The  Man- 
god  complex  has  (perhaps  fortunately)  given  us  no  Man-god. 

Gwilym  O.  Griffith. 


A  Minister  and  His  Hymns. 

I  FOUND  Mr.  Page’s  article  “  A  Lay  Preacher  and  his  hymns,” 
which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly, 
of  extreme  interest;  and  was  gratified,  though  not  surprised,  to 
find  that  at  least  one  of  our  splendid  body  of  “  local  preachers,” 
as  Ernest  Brown  insists  they  must  be  called,  gives  serious 
thought  and  attention  to  the  conduct  of  Public  Worship  as 
distinct  from  the  sermon,  and  has  moved  a  long  way  from  that 
once  prevalent,  but  most  lamentable,  conception  of  a  service  as 
comprising  sermon  and  “  preliminaries  With  most  of  Mr. 
Page’s  comments  at  the  end  of  his  article  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement,  and  I  hope  they  will  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve.  I  read  his  article  in  the  train  en  route  for  the 
Assembly  at  the  City  Temple,  where  a  mischievous  fate  directed 
my  unwitting  steps  into  the  seat  next  to  that  occupied  by  the 
editor — who  characteristically  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
imposed  on  me  the  task  of  following  up  the  first  article  with 
a  second. 

I  yielded  to  his  blandishments  the  more  readily  since  I 
have  for  years  felt  that  very  careful  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  choice  of  hymns  used  in  Public  Worship,  and  have 
therefore  throughout  all  my  ministry  preserved  careful  records 
of  hymns  used,  etc.  Lack  of  attention  in  this  regard  can  go 
far  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  a  service;  and  may,  indeed, 
warrant  the  criticism  sometimes  levelled  against  Christian  con¬ 
gregations  that  they  are  utterly  insincere,  and  sing  hymns  quite 
unmeaningly,  hymns  that  contain  aspirations  and  sentiments 
quite  remote  from  those  actually  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
singers.  I  well  remember  the  most  unfortunate  effect  on  my 
own  mind,  produced  at  a  service  I  once  attended  (not  in  a 
Baptist  church)  at  a  seaside  resort  in  Wales.  Eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  congregation  were  obviously  holidaymakers,  and  were 
welcomed  as  such  by  the  church  secretary,  who  told  us  that 
it  was  only  the  generous  offerings  of  visitors  in  the  season 
that  enabled  the  church  to  pay  its  way  through  the  winter. 
Then  the  minister  announced  the  hymn : 

The  dawn  of  God’s  dear  Sabbath 
Breaks  o’er  the  earth  again; 

and  we  who  had  spent  a  week  in  holiday  delights  were  expected 
solemnly  to  sing. 
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Lord,  we  would  bring  for  offering, 

Though  marred  with  earthly  soil, 

A  week  of  earnest  labour. 

Of  steady,  faithful  toil! 

If  only  a  little  imagination  had  been  exercised! 

But  more  than  that.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately  (it 
depends  on  your  point  of  view  I),  the  hymn  represents  the  only 
part  of  worship  in  which  the  average  Baptist  worshipper  is 
prepared  to  take  articulate  part.  This  surely  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  in  the  preparation  for  the  service  careful 
attention  be  paid  to  their  selection. 

Now  let  me  follow  Mr.  Page’s  example,  and  produce  a 
schedule  of  hymns  actually  used.  My  list  will  differ  from  his 
in  several  respects;  it  is  confined  to  one  hymnal,  it  is  confined 
to  one  congregation,  and  it  covers  a  longer  period.  We  use  the 
Revised  Baptist  Church  Hymnal,  and  the  figures  given  represent 
the  services  for  which  I  h&ve  been  responsible  since  that  book 
was  introduced  five  and  a  half  years  ago.  I  have  records  of 
2,332  occasions  on  which  hymns  have  been  announced  :  of  the  787 
available  in  the  book  522  have  been  used,  an  approximate 
average  of  four  and  a  half  times  each.  Five  have  been  sung 
more  than  twenty  times,  twenty-one  from  fifteen  to  nineteen 
times,  ten  from  twelve  to  fourteen  times ;  the  remainder  less 
than  twelve  times.  The  following  analysis  reproduces  the 
subject  arrangement  of  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal : 


Hymns  avail¬ 

Hymns 

Approx. 

able  in  book. 

used. 

Times. 

Average. 

The  Call  to  Worship 

31 

25 

138 

5J 

The  Holy  Trinity  ... 

6 

6 

10 

11 

God  the  Father 

His  Attributes 

13 

7 

22 

3 

Creation  . 

4 

3 

13 

4 

Providence . 

17 

11 

63 

6 

Redemption 

5 

S 

29 

6 

God  the  Son 

Eternal  Word 

2 

2 

16 

8 

Incarnation 

19 

18 

69 

31 

Earthly  Life 

12 

11 

19 

2 

Death 

12 

9 

45 

5 

Resurrection 

9 

8 

43 

SI 

Ascension  ... 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Priesthood  ... 

3 

2 

3 

11 

King . 

7 

7 

57 

8 

Name 

6 

5 

33 

61 

Titles 

11 

9 

46 

5 

Ascriptions  ... 

5 

4 

17 

4 

Coming 

.  6 

3 

13 

3 
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Hymns  avail-  Hymns 
able  in  book.  used. 

Times. 

Approx. 

Average. 

God  the  Holy  Spirit  ... 

18 

12 

55 

4i 

The  Scriptures 

12 

10 

35 

3i 

The  Christian  Life 

Gospel  Call 

17 

12 

48 

4 

Call  Accepted 

20 

12 

39 

3 

Cry — for  Grace  ... 

12 

8 

27 

3i 

Fellowship  with  God 

21 

14 

51 

4 

Holiness  . 

30 

21 

55 

24 

Joy.  ...  .  . 

5 

2 

6 

3 

Union  with  Christ 

17 

14 

47 

3 

Patience  &  Submission 

21 

9 

25 

3 

Peaceful  Trust 

18 

11 

59 

5 

Service  . 

28 

21 

57 

3 

Zeal  . 

21 

16 

71 

44 

Guidance  . 

15 

11 

48 

4 

Heaven  . 

8 

1 

2 

2 

Victory  over  Death 

8 

1 

16 

16 

Final  Blessedness  ... 

9 

4 

25 

6 

The  Church 

Unity  . 

16 

13 

73 

54 

Baptism  . 

Lord’s  Supper 

16 

10 

62 

6 

19 

15 

145 

10 

Ministers  . 

5 

— 

_ 

_ 

The  Kingdom 

40 

33 

113 

34 

Worship 

The  Lord’s  Day  ... 

18 

12 

62 

5 

House  of  Prayer  ... 

14 

9 

77 

84 

Prayer  Meeting 

27 

4 

7 

2 

Times  and  Seasons 

Morning  and  Evening 

36 

14 

69 

5 

New  Year,  etc. 

18 

6 

15 

24 

Seasons  . 

13 

8 

39 

5 

Hospital  . 

5 

3 

3 

1 

Marriage  . 

4 

1 

1 

1 

At  Sea  . 

4 

2 

6 

3 

National  and  Inter- 

national  . 

18 

12 

74 

6 

i  Childhood 

Intercession 

4 

4 

38 

94 

Aspirations . 

18 

15 

74 

5 

Children’s  Hymns 

58 

45 

170 

34 

Farewell  .  2 
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These  figures  are  very  interesting — to  the  writer  at  least ! 
Some  may  call  for  a  little  elucidation :  e.g.,  the  high  average  of 
sixteen  in  the  section  “  Victory  over  death.”  Of  the  eight  hymns 
in  that  section  I  have  only  used  one,  Charter  Piggott’s  fine  lines 
beginning,  “  For  those  we  love  within  the  veil,”  because  I  think 
it  far  outvalues  any  of  the  other  seven.  It  did  lack  an  adequate 
tune  :  both  “  Almsgiving  ”  and  “  In  Memoriam,”  suggested  in  the 
book,  are  wedded  to  other  words,  and  neither  quite  fits  these; 
but  our  talented  organist  at  Sutton  has  risen  to  the  occasion 
and  produced  a  fine  triumphant  tune  which  perfectly  meets  the 
need.  Of  the  five  most  frequently  used  hymns  one  is  a  Com¬ 
munion  and  another  a  Dedication  hymn  :  of  the  twenty-one 
used  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  times  four  are  Communion  and 
three  are  Baptismal  hymns.  The  figures  as  a  whole  leave  the 
impression  that  in  the  Revised  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  we  have 
a  hymnal  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  modem 
congregation;  and  I  think  the  Committee  responsible  for  its 
production  have  deserved  very  well  of  the  denomination.  I 
do  not  know  any  other  book  for  which  I  should  be  prepared 
to  exchange  it.  But,  having  said  that,  let  me  add  that  there  is 
room,  indeed  need,  for  improvement.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
supplement  issued  in  the  not  distant  future,  containing : 

1.  A  selection  of  hymns  for  use  at  the  Dedication  of 
Infants  (surely  this  section  should  be  transferred  to 
“  The  Church  ”).  At  present  there  are  only  four  (nos. 
706-709)  of  which  one  is  harsh,  one  childish,  a  third 
sugary  and  the  fourth  plaintive.  If  it  be  retorted  that 
no  really  adequate  hymns  on  this  subject  exist — what  a 
chance  is  offered  to  some  denominational  poet ! 

2.  More  hymns — many  more — for  use  at  the  Communion 
Service. 

3.  More  hymns  on  the  social  implications  of  the  Gospel 
(the  “  Fellowship  ”  book  might  help  us  here)  and,  if 
they  can  be  found,  more  for  the  section  “  International.” 

Finally — would  it  not  be  well  to  reconsider  some  of  the 
versions?  Why  on  earth  did  the  revisers  mutilate  one  of  the 
finest  Christmas  hymns  ever  written  : 

Earth  was  waiting,  spent  and  restless, 
omitting  altogether  from  the  Revised  Edition  the  beautiful  verse, 
which  appears  in  the  original  Edition, 

Still  the  Gods  were  in  their  temples. 

.^nd  if,  as  I  have  often  been  told,  Isaac  Watts  really  wrote 
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When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 
Where  the  Young  Prince  of  Glory  died, 

why  do  we  not  sing  it? 

But  enough  of  such  criticism.  That  our  present  book  is 
a  great  denominational  asset  cannot  be  denied,  and  one  minister 
gladly  records  here  his  profound  gratitude  for  it. 

H.  V.  Larcombe. 


The  Approach  to  Christ,  by  H.  Elvet  Lewis,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Thy  Kingdom  Come,  by  Bernard  C.  Plowright,  B.A.,  B.D. 

(Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.  net.  each.) 

We  congratulate  the  Congregational  Union  on  the  enterprise 
of  its  Literature  Committee.  The  war  has  not  sent  it  into 
retirement.  Its  Press  is  issuing  volumes  which  are  a  stimulus 
to  faith  in  black  days.  Here  are  two.  The  first  was  intended  for 
Lenten  reading,  but  circumstances  delayed  publication.  Its  value 
does  not,  however,  depend  on  a  date :  the  message  is  timeless. 
The  author,  one  of  the  most  gifted  sons  of  the  Principality, 
writes  of  the  wide  variety  of  the  ways  by  which  men  have  come 
to  Christ — conviction,  meditation,  prayer,  friendship,  glorious 
hope,  and  many  others — and  all  are  still  open  even  in  a  world 
filled  with  violence  and  cruelty.  A  choice  book  for  the  quiet 
hour. 

The  second  consists  of  a  series  of  Bible  Studies  in  Christ’s 
teaching  about  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  questions  for  discussion 
are  added  at  the  end.  Ivlr.  Plowright  says  it  is  becoming  clearer 
every  day  that  some  new  orientation  of  both  our  Christian  faith 
and  our  Christian  ethics  is  more  than  overdue.  His  virile 
chapters  challenge  thought  on  every  page.  Just  the  book  for  a 
Bible, Class  or  Study  Circle:  it  will  well  repay  careful  study. 


The  B.M.S.  and  Bible  Translation. 

(Continued  from  p.  105.) 


FROM  THE  B.M.S.  JUBILEE,  1842,  TO  THE 
CENTENARY,  1892. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Joshua  Marshman,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  famous  Serampore  trio,  in  1837,  Calcutta  became 
the  publishing  centre  of  the  Baptist  Mission  for  Bengal  and 
North  India.  Three  great  oriental  scholars  entered  into  the 
succession  of  Bible  translators.  Dr.  William  Yates  became 
famous  for  his  grammar  of  Sanskrit.  He  carried  out  a  new 
revision  of  the  Bengali  Bible,  and  collaborated  with  Leslie  and 
others  in  revising  the  New  Testament  in  Hindi  and  Urdu. 

Dr.  John  Wenger  followed  on,  and  for  many  years  was 
the  outstanding  European  scholar  in  Bengali’ and  Sanskrit.  His 
two  revised  editions  (1852,  1874)  of  the  entire  Bible  in  both 
languages  were  a  prodigious  achievement.  By  his  Bengali 
grammar,  his  New  Testament  Commentary  in  Bengali,  and  many 
other  works,  he  left  a  most  valuable  literary  legacy.  His  mantle 
fell  upon  another  gifted  scholar.  Dr.  George  H.  Rouse,  under 
whose  skilful  and  painstaking  guidance  of  trained  Indian  helpers 
fresh  advance  was  made  in  Bengali  Revision.  The  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  issued  in  1909.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
more  accurate  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  does  not  exist  in 
any  language  than  in  Bengali.  Dr.  Rouse  also  edited  for  the 
Mohammedans  of  East  Bengal  special  editions  of  Scripture 
portions  in  what  is  called  the  Mussulman!  Bengali :  these  were 
issued  in  1876. 

In  the  Hindi  language  a  most  important  revision  of  the  New 
Testament  was  undertaken  by  John  Parsons  in  1857,  and  com¬ 
pleted  before  his  death  in  1869.  J.  D.  Bate  followed  this  up 
with  a  revision  of  the  Hindi  Old  Testament.  Later  revisions  of 
both  the  Urdu  and  the  Hindi  versions  have  taken  place,  in  which 
G.  J.  Dann  has  rendered  valuable  service  on  Union  Committees. 

The  Bible  Translation  Society  published  in  1843  an 
Armenian  version  by  Carapeit  Aratoon  which  found  much 
acceptance  among  Armenians  resident  in  India  as  well  as  in 
Turkey.  It  was  issued  in  both  Modem  and  Ancient  Armenian. 

New  translations  were  promoted  by  the  Baptist  Mission  in 
this  period  for  the  hill  tribes  of  Northern  India — Lepcha,  Santali 
(1856)  and  Garo  (1874). 
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The  Baptist  Missionaries  in  Orissa  had  their  own  Mission 
Press  at  Cuttack,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  policy  of  Christian 
publication  in  the  Oriya  language.  Dr,  Sutton  and  Dr.  Buckley 
revised  the  version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Oriya,  which  was  again 
revised  more  than  once  with  each  reprinting  within  this  period. 
A  gifted  Oriya  Christian  poet,  Makunda  Das,  rendered  the 
Gospels  and  the  books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs  into  Oriya  verse. 
At  a  later  period  (1915),  H.  W.  Pike  made  another  version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  simple  modem  Oriya,  on  lines  initiated 
by  Dr.  George  Howells. 

Within  this  period  falls  the  opening  of  a  great  new  chapter 
of  Bible  translation  in  Africa,  the  continent  of  many  tribes 
speaking  many  languages  and  varying  dialects. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  began  its  work  in  West 
Africa  at  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  in  1840,  following  up  the 
previous  labours  of  Baptist  Missionaries  from  the  West  Indies. 
J.  Merrick  and  J.  J.  Fuller  translated  the  Gospels,  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  other  selections  into  Isubu  in  1846,  and  Clark  and 
Saker  prepared  a  translation  in  Femandian  in  1849.  To  the 
heroic  Alfred  Saker  belongs  the  honour  of  a  great  achievement 
in  Dualla,  one  of  the  Bantu  family  of  languages.  In  1847  he 
began  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  labouring  day  by 
day  from  4  o’clock  a.m.  with  characteristic  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 
He  constructed  his  own  printing  press,  cut  the  matrices  and 
founded  his  own  type  with  such  lead  as  he  could  purchase  from 
passing  ships.  His  literary  work  was  carried  on  amidst  almost 
incredible  hardships  and  hindrances.  In  reducing  the  Dualla 
to  a  written  form  he  said  he  “  found  the  verbs  giving  him  much 
labour.”  In  1851  he  began  to  print  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  1862  he  had  finished  it.  The  Old  Testament  caused  him  severe 
toil,  “  especially  Job  and  Ezekiel.”  He  wrote  home  begging  for 
more  books  on  Biblical  Criticism,  for  a  copy  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  for  books  on  the  Hebrew  text.  The  entire  Bible  was  at  last 
translated,  and  on  23rd  February,  1872,  he  wrote :  “  I  feel  as  a 
bird  long  imprisoned  liberated  at  last.  .  .  .  The  last  sheet  of  the 
sacred  volume  in  good  readable  type  is  before  me.” 

He  was  not  satisfied,  however — and  a  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  embodying  his  own  emendations,  was  brought 
out  after  his  death  by  his  daughter  in  1880. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  deal  in  the  next  section  with 
the  great  advance  in  Bible  translation  which  followed  the  opening 
up  of  the  Congo  Missions,  but  actually  the  first  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Kongo  language  appeared  in  1888,  and  this 
was  included  in  the  B.M.S.  list  published  in  the  Centenary 
Volume  in  1892. 

In  1843  grants  were  made  to  assist  the  production  of  the 
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translation  of  one  of  the  gospels  in  the  Karif  or  Carib  language 
of  British  Honduras  by  a  Baptist  Missionary,  A.  Henderson. 

In  1847  there  was  published  at  Brest  in  Brittany  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Breton  language  by  the  B.M.S. 
missionary,  John  Jenkins. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  special  interest  to  recall  that  for  a 
few  years  between  1877  and  1890  the  B.M.S.  had  its  own 
missionaries — W.  J.  White  and  G.  Eaves — in  Japan.  The  work 
was  then  transferred  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
But  as  early  as  1867  the  Bible  Translation  Society  gave  en¬ 
couragement  and  assistance  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary, 
J.  Goble,  of  Yokohama,  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Japanese,  and  made  grants  for  the  printing  of  the  first 
volumes  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  ever  published  in  Japan  in 
both  Roman  and  Japanese  (Sokana)  Script.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  issued  in  1874.  The  New  Testament  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  American  Baptist  Mission  in  1879. 

Grants  were  made  from  the  Baptist  Translation  funds  to 
aid  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Danish  in  1866  and  in  the  German  language  in  1874. 

The  languages  added  in  the  period  1842-1892  were  the 
following : 


1843 

Karif  or  Carib 

1856 

Santali 

(Honduras) 

1865 

Maya 

1843 

Armenian  (Modem  and 

1866 

Danish 

Ancient) 

1872 

Japanese 

1847 

Dualla  (Cameroons) 

1872 

Mussulmani  Bengali 

1847 

Breton 

1874 

Garo 

1848 

Femandian 

1874 

German 

1848 

Isubu 

1888 

Ki  Kongo 

1856 

Lepcha 

bringing  the  total  for  the  century  to  60. 

At  the  Centenary  in  1892  it  was  recorded  that  since  the 
formation  of  the  B.M.S.  in  1792  no  less  than  £202,656  had  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  Scripture  versions  and  their 
circulation. 


IV. 


FROM  THE  CENTENARY  1892  to  1940. 

Congo  offered  a  great  pioneer  field  to  Baptist  Missionary 
translators.  Here  was  virgin  soil  in  which  to  dig.  No  books 
existed.  None  of  the  70  languages  of  the  Congo  basin  had  been 
committed  to  writing.  Vocabularies  had  to  be  collected  with 
long  and  painstaking  effort.  The  grammatical  constructions  had 
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to  be  discovered,  and  the  first  tentative  efforts  made  to  translate 
the  sacred  message.  It  is  a  record  as  full  of  romance  as  the 
achievements  of  Carey,  though  in  a  different  realm. 

The  first  B.M.S.  Congo  Station  was  San  Salvador,  opened 
in  1879.  The  station  at  Wathen  was  opened  in  1884  in  the 
Cataract  region,  where  the  same  Ki-Kongo  language  is  spoken. 

H.  Ross  Phillips  was  the  first  to  produce  a  Scripture  transla¬ 
tion  by  rendering  the  book  of  Jonah.  Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis 
translated  the  stories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  George  R.  R. 
Cameron,  at  Wathen,  finished  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  1888,  and 
J.  H.  Weeks,  at  Old  Underhill,  did  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in 
1889.  Bentley  printed  Luke  in  1890.  These  had  to  serve  until 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  Ki  Kongo  appeared.  The 
outstanding  leader  in  this  field  was  Dr,  William  Holman  Bentley 
— a  linguistic  scholar  of  eminence  raised  up  by  God  for  the 
need  of  the  time.  He  devoted  himself  with  assiduous  labour 
to  the  compilation  of  his  Kongo  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  first 
published  in  1887  with  a  supplemental  volume  in  1895.  He  was 
happy  in  the  companionship  and  valuable  help  of  Don  Zoao 
Nlemvo,  the  son  of  a  Congo  chief,  of  unusual  intelligence  and 
language  ability,  who  was  his  amanuensis  both  in  Africa  and 
in  England  until  1893,  when  the  first  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  published.  The  arrival  of  the  printed  volumes 
was  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  among  the  Congo  people. 
Bentley,  with  his  devoted  wife  and  Nlemvo,  continued  their 
labours  on  the  Old  Testament.  Bentley  suffered  a  period  of 
temporary  blindness,  and  Nlemvo  became  permanently  blind.  At 
the  time  of  Bentley’s  lamented  death  at  the  end  of  1905  he  had 
finished  Genesis,  Proverbs  and  the  book  of  Psalms  as  far  as 
Psalm  92.  To  complete  this  book  was  his  widow’s  sacred 
privilege.  The  unfinished  task  was  then  undertaken  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  being  divided  among  six  able  and 
experienced  missionaries — Phillips,  Graham,  Cameron,  Frame, 
Wooding  and  Lewis.  The  whole  Bible  was  completed  in  sections 
by  1916.  This  plan  had  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  a 
variety  of  style,  and  even  of  difference  in  dialects.  Some  trans¬ 
lators  did  their  work  at  San  Salvador,  others  at  Wathen,  Zombo 
and  Kimpese.  It  was  clearly  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
revision  of  the  whole.  So,  with  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  R, 
Glennie,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society,  the  six 
missionary  translators  were  formed  into  a  Revision  Committee. 
“  Everyone  was  agreed,”  wrote  Thomas  Lewis,  “  on  keeping  out 
all  foreign  words,  and  insisted  on  all  words  being  translated 
into  the  Kongo  tongue.”  So,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names, 
and  the  words  “  Alleluia,  Hosanna  and  Amen,”  the  Kongo 
Scriptures  contain  no  foreign  expressions.  The  words  bishop. 
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church,  angel,  baptism,  all  appear  in  the  nearest  Kongo  equiva¬ 
lent.  “  Testament  ”  is  translated  by  the  Kongo  word  for 
“  Covenant,”  and  the  very  name  of  the  book  appears  not  as 
“  the  Bible,”  but  as  “  Nkanda  Nzambi,”  ”  The  Book  of  God.” 

With  some  differences  not  yet  entirely  resolved,  the  Ki 
Kongo  or  Kisi  Kongo  language  and  the  Fioti  Kongo  prevail  over 
the  area  west  of  Stanley  Pool  to  the  sea  cotst  of  Angola.  The 
B.M.S.,  the  American  Baptists  and  the  Swedish  Mission 
(Svenska  Missions  Forbundet)  have  produced  translations  and 
literature  in  both  Ki  Kongo  and  Fioti.  Both  are  used  at  present 
in  the  Union  Training  College  for  preachers  and  teachers  at 
Kimpese,  in  which  all  three  Missions  co-operate.  The  Roman 
Missions  use  another  kindred  dialect.  There  is  reasonable 
expectation  that  a  unified  form  of  the  language  for  the  whole 
Lower  Congo  region  will  emerge  before  long.  In  1925  the 
B.M.S.  published  a  Diglot  edition  of  the  book  of  Psalms  in  Ki 
Kongo  and  Portuguese  (D’Almeida),  and  a  New  Testament  in 
1935.  This  was  to  meet  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government’s  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in 
schools,  and  their  suspicious  attitude  about  its  use  even  in 
worship.  Diglot  hymn-books  were  also  published. 

The  first  of  the  Upper  Congo  languages  to  be  brought  by 
the  B.M.S.  missionaries  into  the  sacred  circle  of  Bible  versions 
was  the  Lo  Bo-Bangi  spoken  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
B.M.S.  stations  of  Lukolela,  Bolobo  and  Tsumbiri.  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Darby  made  their  first  attempts  in  the  language  in 
1886.  R.  Glennie  arrived  in  1889,  and  J.  Whitehead  in  1890. 
Whitehead  published  a  Bobangi  Grammar  and  Dictionary  in 
1899,  Whitehead  and  Scrivener  translated  the  Gospels  and  printed 
them  at  Bolobo  between  1892  and  1895.  With  the  help  of  J.  A. 
Clark,  the  New  Testament  in  Bobangi  was  completed  in  1912. 
The  Old  Testament  is  not  yet  completed.  Genesis,  Psalms, 
Daniel,  Hosea  to  Malachi  have  been  published.  Isaiah  has 
has  recently  been  translated  by  A.  W.  G.  McBeath.  Bobangi  is  the 
chief  native  language  used,  with  French  in  the  Mission  Schools. 
Other  languages  are  spoken  in  the  hinterland.  J.  A.  Clark  has 
translated  the  Gospels  and  other  selections  in  Sengele,  published 
in  1915.  Selections  were  also  printed  in  Mpama,  and  in  Teke, 
the  language  spoken  about  Tsumbiri,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
John  have  been  published. 

For  the  purposes  of  Government  and  trade,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the  Congo  language 
problem  by  the  selection  in  four  chief  areas  of  a  “  lingua  franca.” 
One  of  these  is  the  Luba  of  the  Kasai  river  region.  The  other 
three  are  languages  in  which  the  B.M.S.  is  operating.  They  are 
Ki-Kongo  for  the  Lower  River  already  referred  to,  lingala  for 
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the  Main  River  from  Stanley  Pool  eastward  to  Stanley  Falls, 
and  Kingwana  for  the  North  and  East  of  the  Belgian  Colony. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  refer  here  to  the  translation  work 
done  in  Lingala  and  Kingwana. 

Li  Ngala  is  in  process  of  development — ^built  up,  as  it  were, 
on  the  basis  of  the  speech  of  the  Ngalas,  with  such  imported  terms 
as  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  medium  of  elementary  education 
and  literature. 

Walter  Stapleton  and  J.  H.  Weeks  made  a  bemnning  at 
Monsembe  and  produced  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  1895,  followed 
by  Old  Testament  stories  and  the  Book  of  Acts  by  H.  T.  Stone- 
lake.  Frank  Longland  produced  a  Lingala  Grammar  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary  in  French  and  English  on  the  basis  of  Stapleton’s  previous 
work.  Dodds  and  Guyton  and  others  followed  with  Luke  and 
John.  D.  C.  Davies  made  another  trial  of  the  Riverine  Lingala 
with  the  Book  of  Acts.  A  union  version  of  Mark  was  issued  by 
the  B.F.B.S.  in  1934.  In  the  Welle  district  a  different  variety 
of  Lingala  has  been  employed.  The  latest  achievement  is  the 
compilation  of  a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  by  Malcolm  Guthrie, 
of  Kinshasa,  and  the  preparation  of  a  revised  version  of  the 
New  Testament  is  in  hand. 

Ki  Ngwana  is  a  form  of  the  Swahili  language,  widely  spoken 
but  hitherto  not  much  developed  for  literature.  The  B.M.S. 
missionaries  at  Yakusu,  Stanleyville,  and  on  the  Lomami  River 
have  taken  a  useful  share  in  what  has  been  attempted.  Selections 
from  the  Gospels  were  translated  in  1905.  J.  Whitehead  compiled 
a  Harmony  Gospel  in  Kingwana  in  1916.  G.  J.  Wilkerson  and 
J,  N.  Clark  also  took  a  share.  A  union  version  of  Matthew  was 
issued  in  1934.  The  New  Testament  has  now  been  completed. 

The  wide  area  in  which  the  B.M.S.  stations  of  Upoto  and 
Pimu  are  established  is  peopled  by  tribes  speaking  several 
languages.  At  first  the  missionaries  at  Upoto  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  Li-foto,  and  from  1898  the  Gospels  and  most  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  translated  by  W.  L. 
Forfeitt,  F.  Oram  and  Kenred  Smith.  But  as  the  Mission 
extended  it  became  apparent  that  Li-foto  did  not  carry  far  enough 
in  the  district,  and  Li  Ngombe  was  adopted  instead  for  the  work 
of  the  Church  and  the  schools.  Again  Mr.  Forfeitt  and  his  wife, 
with  their  colleagues — K.  Smith,  Dodds  and  Marker — set  them¬ 
selves  to  the  task,  and  between  1903  and  1930  the  whole  New 
Testament  was  translated  and  again  revised  in  Li  Ngombe. 

In  the  area  of  the  Yalemba  Mission,  with  its  sub-stations  at 
Elizabetha  and  Ligasa,  the  prevailing  language  for  Church  and 
school  work  is  Heso,  though  Li  Ngala  is  much  used  in  the 
district.  Some  translation  has  been  done  in  Soko  and  Topoke. 
W.  R.  Kirby  and  A.  B.  Palmer  shared  in  these  labours.  In  1920 
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the  Heso  New  Testament  was  published.  There  are  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Heso — the  historical  books  and  Psalms. 

In  the  Yakusu  Mission  area  the  language  which  has  been 
most  employed  for  missionary  purposes  is  Lo  Kele,  in  which 
W.  H.  Stapleton,  W.  Millman,  Kempton,  Wilford  and  Sutton 
Smith  have  produced  since  1899  the  New  Testament  in  more 
than  one  edition,  and  most  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  considerable 
number  of  religious  and  educational  books  have  been  issued  m 
Lokele,  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  rapidly  growing 
Christian  community. 

The  French  language  is  also  being  used  in  the  schools,  and 
for  evangelistic  purposes  in  the  widely  extending  area  from  the 
Lomami  to  the  Lualaba  and  eastward  of  Stanleyville,  Foma, 
Kumu,  Ena,  Bale,  Manga,  Olumbu,  Essoo  and  other  dialects  are 
employed,  as  well  as  Li  Ngala  and  Ki  Ngwana.  Mr.  Millman 
is  now  engaged  on  a  revision  of  the  Lokele  New  Testament. 

Among  Indian  Aborigines. 

No  part  of  the  devoted  wealth  of  Robert  Arthington  has 
been  more  fruitful  in  its  maintenance  of  pioneer  missionary  work 
than  that  which  has  gone  to  the  initiation  and  support  of  the 
Lushai  Mission.  The  first  two  pioneer  missionaries,  J.  H. 
Lorrain  and  F.  W.  Savidge,  set  out  in  1890,  supported  by  Mr. 
Arthington  himself.  After  many  difficulties  they  were  able  to 
settle  at  Aijal,  in  the  North  Lushai  hills.  There  they  made  their 
friendly  advances  among  a  wild  and  sturdy  mountain  people; 
they  began  their  painstaking  study  of  the  language ;  they  compiled 
a  grammar  and  a  vocabulary  of  7,000  words,  and  made  their  first 
efforts  in  translation.  By  1898-1899  they  were  able  to  publish 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  and  the  Book  of  Acts  in  Lushai. 
There  was  an  interval  of  three  years,  during  which  the  two 
pioneers  went  to  the  Abor-Miri  people,  another  frontier  tribe. 
When  they  left  Aijal  they  transferred  a  vigorous  and  rapidly 
growing  work  to  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Mission,  which  under 
God’s  blessing  has  ever  since  greatly  prospered  in  the  Northern 
Hills.  In  1900,  after  Mr.  Arthin^on’s  death,  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  opened  up  a  Mission  in  the  South  Lushai 
hills.  At  the  Society’s  invitation,  Lorrain  and  Savidge  made  a 
fresh  gospel  invasion  of  the  Lushai  people,  settling  at  Lungleh, 
eight  days  journey  from  Aijal.  Here  the  work  has  marvellously 
prospered.  It  is  reckoned  that  of  the  population  of  28,000 
scattered  over  hundreds  of  mountain  villages,  no  less  than 
19,000  have  accepted  the  Christian  faith  and  are  receiving 
Christian  education  for  their  children.  The  membership  of  the 
Baptist  churches  alone  is  7,200.  There  has  always  been  the  most 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  Missions  in  the  North  and 
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South.  J.  H.  Lorrain  continued  to  bear  the  honourable  burden 
of  Bible  translation  and  literary  work  in  the  Lushai  language. 

In  addition  to  the  New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1916,  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  proceeding.  Genesis,  Psalms 
and  Isaiah  have  been  published.  In  this  high  task  one  of  the 
trained  Lushai  Christian  helpers,  Mr.  Challiana,  is  now  engaged. 

Mr.  Lorrain  published  a  gospel  portion  in  the  Abor  Miri  language  I 
in  1908,  and  a  dictionary  of  that  language  in  1910.  His  greatest  | 
literary  achievement,  the  labour  of  forty  years,  is  now  being  ‘ 
published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — a  Dictionary  i 
of  the  Lushai  language.  I 

For  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  a  | 
version  of  the  New  Testament — the  work  of  George  Hughes —  i 

was  published  in  1915  in  the  Chakma  language — in  Roman  script  I 
— and  a  Gospel  portion  in  Chakma  has  also  been  issued  by  Mr. 

W.  J.  L.  Wenger  in  Burmese  Script.  | 

In  the  language  of  the  Moghs,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones  translated  3 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  1915.  P 

The  late  Professor  J.  Drake,  of  Serampore,  began  his  | 
missionary  life  among  the  Kurku-speaking  people  of  Central  | 
India.  In  1900  he  translated  and  published  the  Gospel  of  Mark  i 
in  Kurku.  He  also  published  a  grammar  of  the  Kurku  language  ? 
in  1903. 

In  the  hills  of  Kondistan,  on  the  borders  of  Orissa  and  I 
Madras,  the  Kui-speaking  tribe  have  responded  in  a  very  | 
encouraging  manner  to  the  labours  of  the  B.M.S.  missionaries  in  I 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  during  which,  by  the  Arthington  Fund,  |= 
new  residential  mission  stations  have  been  opened  up  and 
organised  work  established.  Earlier  evangelistic  tours  among 
the  Konds  had  been  carried  on  by  Wilkinson  and  Long,  but  not  ]; 
till  1906  could  systematic  language  work  be  undertaken.  The 
first  Kui  version  of  Mark’s  Gospel  was  produced  by  O.  J.  j 
Millman  and  his  colleagues  in  1916,  followed  later  by  the  Gospel  ! 
of  John.  A  most  valuable  linguistic  achievement  was  made  by  !! 
W.  W.  Winfield,  whose  Kui  English  Dictionary  and  Kui  j 
Grammar  were  published  by  the  Government.  The  unhealthy 
climate  of  the  Kond  Hills  has  caused  many  serious  losses  by 
removal  from  the  European  missionary  staff,  and  this  has  inter¬ 
fered  greatly  with  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  Bible  3 
translation,  much  needed  with  a  rapidly  growing  church  member-  j] 
ship  already  numbering  1,600  in  thirty  organised  congregations,  j 
The  New  Testament  has  thus  far  been  translated  into  Kui  from 
Matthew  to  11.  Corinthians.  i 

Here  the  record  is  complete  to  the  present  date.  I 

The  great  task  is  unfinished.  As  evangelisation  advances,  I 
and  the  Christian  Church  continues  to  grow,  the  language  problem  j 
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constantly  calls  for  courageous  solution.  New  versions  are 
needed  for  people  who  are  still  strangers  to  the  truth,  and  who 
know  only  their  own  dialect.  This  calls,  as  in  the  past,  for 
wisely  directed  zeal  and  the  consecration  of  linguistic  ability. 
It  also  calls  for  funds  to  meet  the  necessary  outlay  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  missionary  translators  and  their  native  helpers, 
and  in  printing  and  promoting  the  circulation  of  books  among 
new  readers.  Early  versions  need  to  be  revised  and  made  more 
perfect.  Native  scholars  have  to  be  taught  and  trained  for  this 
high  and  holy  service.  Long  before  the  results  can  be  shown 
there  must  be  much  patient  labour  out  of  sight.  It  can  never 
be  spectacular.  But  it  should  be  laid  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
Lord’s  people,  and  should  be  constantly  upheld  in  their  prayers. 
No  department  of  Foreign  Missions  is  more  essential  and 
important.  Baptists  still  have  a  place  of  responsible  leadership 
in  it.  At  the  present  date  the  Bible  Translation  and  Literature 
Committee  of  the  B.M.S.  is  needing  funds  for  the  completion 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Lushai  hills,  the  Kond  hills  and  the  Chittagong 
hills.  Necessary  revisions  and  re-issues  of  existing  versions  are 
called  for  in  Orissa  and  Bengal.  In  none  of  the  languages  of  the 
Upper  Congo  is  the  Bible  yet  complete. 

As  the  Church  in  this  land  gratefully  acknowledges  its  vast 
debt  to  Wyclif,  Tyndale,  Coverdale  and  the  great  translators  and 
revisers  of  our  English  Bible,  so  will  the  Churches  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  far  islands  count  among  their  apostolic  heroes 
the  Careys,  Sakers,  Bentleys,  and  many  other  Baptist  translators. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  perpetuate  their  influence  and  imitate  their 
example. 

The  languages  added  to  the  B.M.S.  list  of  Bible  versions  in 
the  period  from  the  Centenary  1892  to  the  present  year,  1940,  are 
the  following : 


1892 

Banm 

Ngala 

1908 

Abor  Miri 

1895 

1912 

Lwena 

1898 

Foto 

1915 

Chakma 

1898 

Lushai 

1915 

Mop 

1899 

Kele 

1915 

Sengele 

1900 

Kurku 

1915 

Mpama 

1903 

Ngombe 

1915 

Tetela 

1905 

Teke 

1916 

Kui 

1905 

Ngwana 

1921 

Lamba 

1905 

1907 

Soko 

Heso 

1923 

Topoke 

bringing  the  total  from  1792  to  1940  to  eighty-one. 

Charles  E.  Wilson. 
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St.  Mary’s,  Norwich. 

{Continued  from  p.  117.) 

II. 

ANTECEDENTS:  THE  GATHERED  CHURCHES  IN 
NORFOLK  1642—1667. 

The  exiles  who  returned  from  Holland  about  the  year  1642 
did  so  not  merely  in  hope  of  enjoying  peace  and  freedom, 
but  also  with  the  intention  of  gathering  churches  on  the  model 
they  had  learned  in  Rotterdam  and  of  witnessing  for  the  truth 
among  their  own  people.  The  story  of  their  return  is  graphically 
told  in  the  contemporary  record  of  the  Great  Yarmouth 
church  book. 

“  After  y*  glad  tidings  of  a  hopefull  Parliamt.  called  and 
convened  in  England  was  reported  to  ye  Church  in  Rotter¬ 
dam,  divers  of  y®  church  whose  hearts  God  stirred  up  to 
further  ye  light  (they  now  saw)  by  all  lawfull  meanes  in 
their  native  Country,  not  without  hope  of  enjoying  liberty 
there :  After  much  advising  with  y®  Church  and  seeking 
God  for  direction,  they  returned  with  y®  assent,  approbation, 
and  prayers  of  ye  Church  into  England,  with  resolution  to 
gather  into  a  Church  with  all  convenient  speed,  where  God 
should  please  to  direct  them,  ye  Church  also  promising  to 
give  their  assent  under  handwriting,  for  their  inChurching 
whensoever  notice  should  be  given  of  y*  present  probability 
of  y®  same  to  y®  sayd  Church.” 

The  returned  exiles  met  with  considerable  hindrances  in 
gathering  their  Church.  Neither  King  nor  Parliament  contem¬ 
plated  freedom  of  religion :  each  side  desiring  to  enforce  that 
order  and  form  of  worship  which  it  favoured.  Nevertheless, 
the  conflict  of  the  two  parties,  with  the  consequent  loosening  of 
of  the  reins  of  government,  made  the  establishment  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  possible  without  effective  opposition  from  the 
authorities.  After  many  meetings,  the  brethren  felt  that  the 
time  was  ripe  and  applied  to  the  Church  at  Rotterdam  for  its 
assent  to  their  inchurching.  This  was  presently  received : 


“  Whereas  severall  members  of  our  English  in  Rotterdam, 
whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  have  desired  dismissions 
y‘  they  may  incorporate  themselves  into  a  Church  in  Norwich 
or  elsewhere,  these  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  conceme, 
y‘  in  a  Church  meeting,  there  is  granted  liberty  and  leave 
unto  them  to  joyne  together  into  a  body  in  Church  fellow- 
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ship,  trusting  upon  their  faithfulnes  y‘  they  will  joyne  and 
walke  according  to  y*  order  wch  Jesus  Christ  hath  left  to 
be  observed  in  y*  Churches,  wherein  likewise  they  have 
walked  in  their  fellowship  with  us.  Commending  them  to 
y*  sweet  guidance  of  y®  Spirit  of  Christ,  with  or  earnest 
desire  and  prayer  y‘  truth  and  peace  may  be  their  portion. 

1  Amen.  By  me,  Robert  Parke,  in  y*  name  of  y*  Church.” 

In  November,  1642,  the  brethren  met  at  Norwich  to  begin 
their  inChurching,  which  is  thus  described  : 

"  Christopher  Stygold  freely  offered  himself  to  y*  work  of 
y*  Lord  in  building  a  house  to  his  name,  and  made  a  motion 
to  John  Eyre  to  agree  and  to  joyne  with  him  in  y*  service, 
who  gladly  imbraced  it.  And  they  moved  John  Leverington 
who  also  agreed  with  them,  and  they  further  moved  the 
same  thing  to  Daniel  Bradford,  and  then  to  James  Gedney, 
and  also  to  Samuel  Clarke,  to  William  Staffe,  Samuel 
Alexander,  John  Balderston  and  to  Francis  Olley,  who  all 
agreed  to  in  y*  same  matter.” 

Nine  sisters  also  agreed  to  come  in  and  help  in  the  work. 

“  Some  brethren  scrupled  at  y®  gathering  together  into  a 
body  unlesse  Mr,  Bridge  (upon  whom  their  eyes  were  for 
an  Officer,  and  of  whose  abilityes  and  faithfullness  they 
had  full  experience)  did  also  joyne  with  them.” 

Bridge  accordingly  sent  for  his  dismission,  which  came  to 
hand  in  April,  1643.  After  discussion  as  to  the  relative  safety 
of  Norwich  and  Great  Yarmouth  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Church,  it  was  decided  that  Great  Yarmouth  was  safer  in  view  of 
the  dangerous  times.  The  Norwich  brethren  acquiesced  on  con¬ 
dition  that  there  should  be  at  a  later  date  a  full  debate  as  to  which 
place  promised  greater  liberty  and  opportunity,  and  that  the  issue 
of  the  debate  should  determine  the  domicile  of  the  Church. 

In  June,  Bridge,  with  those  who  had  “  offered  themselves  to 
ye  work  ”  met  in  Norwich.  One  of  their  number  was  absent — 
”  Daniel  Bradford  was  in  y®  Armie.”  He  was,  however,  admitted 
to  the  Church  in  the  following  October,  by  virtue  of  his  dis¬ 
mission  from  Rotterdam.  His  name  is  of  particular  interest,  as 
he  later  appears  as  leader  of  the  Baptists  when  they  parted  from 
their  paedobaptist  brethren  to  form  a  separate  communion.  The 
brethren  entered  into  covenant  in  these  terms : 

“  It  is  manifest  out  of  God’s  word  y*  God  was  pleased  to 
walke  in  a  way  of  Covenant  with  his  people :  hee  promising 
to  be  their  God,  and  they  promising  to  be  his  people.  .  .  . 
We  being  in  gt  fear  of  God,  desirous  to  worship  and  feare 
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him  according  to  his  revealed  Will,  doe  freely,  solemnly, 

and  joyntley  Covenant  with  y®  Lord  in  y*  presence  of  his 

Saints  and  Angels. 

1.  First :  That  wee  will  for  ever  acknowledge  and  avouch 
God  to  be  our  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Secondly :  That  we  will  always  endeavour  through  y* 
grace  of  God  assisting  us,  to  walke  in  his  wayes  and 
ordinances  according  to  his  written  word,  wch  is  y* 
onely  sufficient  Rule  of  good  life  for  every  man. 

3.  Thirdly  :  Neither  will  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  polluted 
by  any  sinful  wayes,  either  Publicque  or  Private,  but 
will  abstaine  from  ye  very  apperance  of  evill :  giving 
no  offence  to  y®  Jew,  or  to  ye  Gentile,  or  to  ye  Churches 
of  Christ. 

4.  Fourthly :  That  we  will  in  all  love  improve  our  Com¬ 
munion  as  Brethren,  by  watching  over  one  another 
and  as  need  be  to  counsell.  Admonish,  reprove,  comfort, 
relieve,  assist  and  bear  with  one  another,  humbly  sub¬ 
mitting  ourselves  to  ye  government  of  Christ  in  his 
Churches. 

5.  Lastly :  We  doe  not  promise  these  things  in  our  owne, 
but  Christ  his  strength,  neither  do  we  confine  our  selves 
to  y®  word  of  this  Covenant,  but  shall  account  it  our 
duety  at  all  times  to  imbrace  any  further  light  or  truth 
yt  shall  be  revealed  to  us  out  of  God’s  word.” 

This  Covenant  is  noble  in  its  simplicity.  It  owes  much  to 
the  Rotterdam  covenant,  and  also  echoes  the  words  of  John 
Robinson  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers :  “  The  Lord  hath  more  light 
and  truth  yet,  to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy  word.” 

The  Church  being  now  duly  constituted  met  on  September 
10th,  1643,  to  ordain  William  Bridge  as  their  pastor,  and  “  did 
comfortably  partake  in  both  Sacraments,  ye  children  of  some 
of  ye  members,  and  members’  children  of  other  Churches 
Baptised.” 

Bridge  was  soon  called  to  London  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  where,  with  the  support  of  Burroughes,  his 
late  colleague  at  Rotterdam,  and  Simpson,  Nye  and  Goodwin, 
who  had  been  fellow-exiles  in  Holland,  he  championed  Indepen¬ 
dency  against  the  Presbyterian  majority.  He  gave  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  Church  to  the  Rev.  John  Oxenbridge, 
M.A.,  who  came  to  Yarmouth  in  November  and  assisted  in  the 
ministry. 

Up  to  this  time  the  desirability  of  having  a  church 
established  by  law  had  scarcely  been  questioned.  The  support 
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of  religion  by  public  funds  and  its  protection  and  enforcement 
by  the  civil  magistrate  were  taken  for  granted.  William  Bridge 
had  come  to  Yarmouth  as  Town  Preacher,  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  Corporation  of  the  borough.  He  thus  occupied  a  legally 
established  position.  The  town  did  not,  however,  recognise  the 
Congregational  Church  of  which  he  was  pastor,  though  they 
must  have  been  aware  of  its  existence  and  were  content  to  give 
tacit  consent  to  the  situation.  Oxenbridge  was  employed  simply 
by  the  Church.  The  Corporation  were  not  prepared  to  extend 
their  patronage  to  him,  but  they  sanctioned  his  ministry  provided 
he  preached  before  the  ordinary  time  of  service  and  completed 
his  exercise  by  half  past  eight  in  the  morning. 

The  Norwich  members  were  far  from  satisfied  with  an 
arrangement  under  which  they  had  to  journey  twenty  miles  to 
enjoy  Church  fellowship.  Now  that  the  Church  was  domiciled 
at  Yarmouth,  and  had  added  to  its  members  many  residents  in 
that  neighbourhood,  it  was  plain  that  its  removal  to  Norwich 
was  no  longer  practicable.  The  Norwich  members  therefore 
requested  permission  to  gather  into  Church  fellowship  in  their 
own  city.  The  Church  assented  and  gave  a  dismission  to  the 
nine  Norwich  brethren  (among  whom  was  Daniel  Bradford)  in 
these  terms ; 

“  There  is  granted  liberty  and  leave  unto  them  to  joyne 
together  in  a  body  in  Church  fellowship,  trusting  upon  their 
faithfulness  that  they  will  joyne  and  walke  according  to 
that  order  which  Jesus  Christ  hath  left  to  be  observed  and 
holden  forth  in  his  Churches.” 

A  meeting  was  held  on  June  10th,  1644,  to  incorporate  the 
Norwich  Church,  Mr.  Oxenbridge  and  several  of  the  Yarmouth 
brethren  being  present. 

“  They  spent  the  former  part  of  the  day  in  prayer :  and 
then  one  in  the  name  of  the  rest  made  a  profession  of  faith. 
Whereunto  all  the  rest  gave  their  consent.” 

The  Covenant,  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Yar¬ 
mouth  Church,  was  then  read  and  subscribed  by  the  nine 
foundation  members.  Thirteen  women,  including  Elizabeth 
Bradford,  were  subsequently  transferred  from  Yarmouth. 

The  Yarmouth  Church  continued  in  strength.  During  the 
persecuting  years  of  the  Restoration  period  it  numbered  so  many 
adherents,  including  prominent  townsmen,  that  it  was  able  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  defy  the  repressive  laws  aimed  against 
Nonconformists.  This  fellowship  is  still  represented  by  the 
Middlegate  Street  Congregational  Church,  Great  Yarmouth. 

A  year  after  its  foundation,  the  Church  at  Norwich  num- 
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bered  over  a  hundred  members.  By  1646  it  had  become 
sufficiently  important  to  arouse  jealousy  and  opposition,  which 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  derogatory  tract  entitled  “  Hue 
and  Cry  after  Vox  Populi.” 

“  Surely,”  says  this  anonymous  opponent,  “  your  Independent 
Ministers  have  not  had  so  good  fortune  here  to  lead  them? 
Neither  Mayor  nor  one  Alderman  member  yet;  your  two 
lectures  and  constant  Sabbath  sermons  and  double  weekly 
exercises  and  publicke  insinuations  and  private  tricks  have 
not  found  Norwich  such  a  lob-cocke  citie  as  you  would  have 
it.  Are  only  the  thirty  men  and  four  score  women  of  your 
Church,  and  the  best  of  them  scarce  a  Common-Councell 
man,  with  the  rabble  of  poor  mechanicks  and  silly  women 
entrapped  in  your  snare,  the  only  men  in  Norwich  that  will 
examine  the  Scriptures  for  Paul’s  doctrine?” 

In  1647  the  Church  chose  one  of  the  City  Ministers,  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Armitage,  to  be  their  pastor.  Armitage  was 
“  Wednesday  Lecturer  ”  at  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  Coslany, 
an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  a  year  after  his  election 
to  the  Congregational  pastorate.  The  Church  now  wrote  to  the 
Yarmouth  brethren  about  Armitage’s  settlement,  seeking  advice 

“  Concerning  ye  manner  of  ordination,  how  they  shall 
proceed  in  it,  whether  by  imposition  of  hands  or  other  ways.” 

They  received  reply  that : 

“  if  laying  on  of  hands  was  signicative  as  the  ceremonies 
were,  and  for  ye  conferring  of  some  immediate  gift,  it  was 
not  to  be  done.  But  if  merely  demonstrative  before  ye 
Church,  noting  ye  man  set  apart  for  ye  worke  and  office 
unto  wch  hee  is  set  apart  then  it  might  well  be  done;  onely 
with  this  caution  yt  such  as  were  against  it  would  not  be 
offended  with  ye  thing  done.” 

The  Norwich  church  book  gives  some  information  about 
church  life  and  customs  during  Armitage’s  pastorate.  It  was 
not  judged  essential  that  candidates  for  admission  to  membership 
should  render  an  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them  for  salvation 
publicly  before  the  Church,  though  it  was  considered  most 
desirable  that  they  should  speak  something  tendii^  to  edification. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each 
month.  In  regard  to  singing : 

“  It  was  judged  fitt  that  the  ordinance  of  singing  psalmes 
be  exercised  in  publicke  by  the  Church  and  that  the  pastor 
direct  such  psalmes  in  the  vulgar  translation  as  are  most 
agreeing  with  the  original  to  be  used  at  the  hearing  of  the 
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word,  and  upon  other  occasions  to  sing  according  to  such 
other  translations  as  shall  be  thought  fit.” 

In  1651  eight  “  lay  preachers  ”  were  appointed  to  “  exercise 
their  gifts  in  a  publicke  way  ”  when  requested  by  the  Church. 
Daniel  Bradford  was  one  of  these.  Three  years  later  he  was 
“  made  choise  to  be  a  Deacon,”  which  office  he  accepted, 
declaring  that  “  he  did  give  up  himselfe  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord  and  the  Church  in  that  Office.” 

Churches  of  the  Congregational  order  were  now  being 
formed  in  many  Norfolk  villages.  Deputations  were  sent  from 
the  Church  to  consult  with  “  the  godly  ”  at  a  place  as  to  the 
desirability  of  their  incorporating  themselves  into  a  Church.  If 
the  Conference  was  favourable  a  second  deputation  would  go  to 
assist  at  the  inChurching.  Daniel  Bradford  served  as  one  of 
the  Church’s  messengers  in  this  connection  to  Beccles,  North 
Walsham,  Tunstead,  Stalham,  Edgfield,  Godwick  and  Swanton 
Worthing. 

Armitage  died  in  1655.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  successor  in  the  pastorate,  who  describes  him  in 
the  preface  as  “  that  gracious  and  sweet-spirited  man.”  The 
sermons  disclose  very  advanced  views  on  religious  liberty.  To 
suppress  error,  he  writes,  is  a  good  work,  but  it  must  be  done  in 
God’s  way,  not  in  man’s  way.  The  sword  of  the  spirit  will  be 
more  effective  than  any  sword  of  man.  He  points  out  that  Paul, 
before  he  was  brought  home  to  God,  used  carnal  weapons,  but 
after  his  conversion  he  said  “  our  weapons  they  are  not  carnal 
but  spiritual,  and  so  they  are  mighty  through  God.”  He  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  glads  the  devil  when  he  sees  men  so  violent  against 
error  as  to  draw  the  sword.  Men  being  fallible  may  suppress 
truth  for  error,  as  in  the  times  of  Popery  truth  was  persecuted : 

“  Our  great  truth,  our  main  truth  of  justification  by  the  free 
grace  of  God  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  works, 
without  merits.” 

Does  all  truth  come  into  the  world  at  once?  And  may  we  not 
persecute  that  which  afterward  may  appear  to  be  a  truth? 

The  Church  now  sought  the  services  of  another  City 
Minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  M.A.,  parish  minister  of  St. 
George  Tombland.  Allen  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  educated 
at  Caius’  College,  Cambridge,  and  had  been  Rector  of  St. 
Edmund’s,  Norwich,  until  silenced  by  Bishop  Wren  in  1638.  He 
went  to  New  England,  where  he  exercised  his  ministry  at 
Charlestown,  returning  home  about  1651.  In  December,  1655, 
the  Church  invited  him  to  relinquish  his  work  of  preaching  to 
the  city  in  order  to  assist  with  its  ministry.  This  he  was  probably 
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unwilling  to  do,  but  a  year  later  he  was  received  into  membership 
and  unanimously  chosen  pastor.  An  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  reached  whereby  the  Church  attended  Allen’s  preaching 
services  at  St.  George’s,  so  that  like  Bridge  at  Yarmouth,  he 
acted  in  the  dual  capacity  of  Public  Preacher  and  Congregational 
Pastor.  The  congregation  which  gathered  in  St.  George’s  was 
much  too  large  for  the  old  parish  church.  To  provide  accommo¬ 
dation  a  gallery  was  erected  over  the  chancel,  which  remained 
till  1680.  The  Commissioners  who  then  went  to  view  it  before 
its  demolition  reported : 

“  Wee  were  credible  informed  (the  gallery)  was  built  and 
erected  there  in  the  times  of  the  late  Rebellion,  before  the 
hapie  restoration  of  the  King’s  Made  th-'t  now  is,  for  the 
more  ample  receiving  and  conteineing  a  sort  of  people  called 
Independents  who  in  these  times  flocked  from  all  pts  of 
the  citie  to  heare  such  preaching  there  as  best  suited  the 
humours  of  that  sort.” 

In  their  Covenant  the  members  of  the  Church  had  promised 

“  to  imbrace  any  further  light  or  truth  shall  be  revealed 
to  us  out  of  God’s  word.” 

Such  light  came  to  some  of  them  concerning  the  ordinance 
of  Baptism.  They  went  a  step  further  than  their  brethren — the 
logical  outcome  of  the  steps  already  taken,  discarding  the  Baptism 
of  Infants  and  replacing  it  by  the  Baptism  of  Believers  as  it  was 
practised  in  the  days  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Primitive 
Church.  They  had  been  brought  up  to  accept  the  Baptism  of 
infants  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  all  those  who  had  lived  in 
Rotterdam  must  have  become  aware  of  another  view  on  this 
matter,  for  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Holland  had  practised  the 
Baptism  of  believers  for  several  generations.  Among  the  earliest 
gathered  churches  in  Norfolk  there  was  one  at  least  which  was 
frankly  Baptist.  The  Church  at  Pulham  dissented  from  the 
"  administration  of  Baptism  unto  Infants.”  This  congregation 
was  in  being  before  1646,  for  in  February  of  that  year  they  con¬ 
sulted  the  Norwich  Church  about  the  removal  of  their  minister, 
Mr.  Wildeman,  who  had  received  a  call  to  Beverley. 

In  1646  the  Christians  at  Wymondham,  who  were  meeting 
for  worship  under  the  ministry  of  John  Money,  a  member  of  the 
Norwich  Church,  consulted  Yarmouth  as  to  the  desirability  of 
inChurching.  They  mention  several  difficulties,  one  being  that 
they  were  divided  on  the  subject  of  Baptism : 

“  some  looking  upon  the  baptising  of  infants  the  way  of 
God;  and  others,  questioning  the  truth  of  it,  therefore 
suspend  it.” 
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The  reply  from  Yarmouth  was : 

“  We  think  there  ought  to  be  on  both  sides  a  full  knowledge 
and  experience  of  one  another’s  affections  and  judgements, 
how  far  they  can  bear  in  point  of  practice,  lest  differences 
should  be  more  sad  than  Church  fellowship  comfortable.” 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  paedobaptist  Congrega- 
tionalists  did  not  consider  Baptist  opinion  and  practice  to  be  any 
insuperable  bar  to  the  fellowship  of  their  Churches.  It  was 
within  these  Churches  that  the  Baptist  movement  developed,  and 
apart  from  Pulham,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
separate  Baptist  society  in  Norfolk  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

As  early  as  1646,  ”  Hue  and  Cry  after  Vox  populi  ” 
describes  the  Church  as  “  a  church  of  Independents,  that  is  to 
say  Brownists,  Anabaptists  and  Antimonians.”  The  term  Ana¬ 
baptist  might  be  applied  merely  by  way  of  abuse,  but  it  is 
probable  that  there  were  facts  to  suggest  it.  That  there  were 
Baptists  in  Norwich  in  1646  is  further  evidenced  by  a  letter 
written  by  the  Rev.  Hanserd  Knollys,  then  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Great  St.  Helen’s,  London,  to  a  Mr.  John  Dutten  at 
Norwich.  He  ends  the  letter  : 

“  Salute  the  bretheren  that  are  with  you.  Farewell.  Your 
brother  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel.” 

Since  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  separate  Baptist 
fellowship  in  Norwich  at  this  date,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those 
brethren  referred  to  were  Baptists  in  communion  with  the 
Congregational  Church. 

The  Baptist  movement  in  Norfolk  received  a  new  impetus 
about  1656,  when  Baptist  principles  were  advocated  by  some 
whose  main  interest  was  in  the  political  activity  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  party.  These  held  the  doctrine,  based  on  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Apocalyptic  scriptures,  that  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  in 
which  Christ  would  come  to  reign  with  His  saints,  was  imminent. 
Some  held  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  passive  expectation;  others 
were  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  overthrow  Cromwell’s 
government  in  order  to  assist  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies. 

In  March,  1656,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  was  debated  in  a 
meeting  of  messengers  of  the  Norfolk  Churches.  An  invitation, 
signed  by  Daniel  Bradford  and  John  Tofte,  was  sent  out  in 
the  name  of  the  Norwich  Church,  who  had  been  incited  thereto 
by  “  some  bretheren  of  neighbouring  Churches.”  They  were 
asked  to  send  messengers  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Timothy 
Norwich,  in  Tombland,  Norwich,  at  10  a.m.  on  the  12th  of 
March,  to  compare  their  thoughts  together  concerning : 

“The  visible  reigne  of  Christ  and  the  duty  of  the  Saints 
towards  the  Govments  of  the  world.” 
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The  general  vote  of  the  Messengers  was : 

“  That  there  should  be  in  the  latter  dayes  a  glorious  and  j 
vissible  kingdom  of  Christ,  wherein  the  Saints  should  rule,  j 
And  to  the  second  question  whether  we  should  be  subject 
to  the  present  powers  of  the  world — that  it  was  our  dutie 
to  give  subjection,  and  if  any  should  doe  otherwise  it  should  | 
be  a  matter  of  grief  and  great  offence  unto  them.” 

There  were  some  in  the  County  who  were  not  content  with 
this  passive  attitude  towards  the  Government,  and  these  were 
watched  by  Major-General  Haynes,  who  reported  to  Secretary 
Thurloe  on  their  proceedings.  From  his  reports  we  learn  that 
many  Norfolk  Fifth  Monarchy  men  became  Baptists.  In  April, 
1656,  he  wrote : 

“  Truly  the  Churches  here  are  very  free  from  such  practices 
save  that  at  North  Walsham  and  some  few,  I  thinke  seven 
or  eight,  members  of  several  Churches,  that  are  breaking 
from  their  several  relations  uppon  the  account  of  ana-  ; 
baptisme,  some  of  them  have  alreadie  taken  up  that 
ordinance,  and  all  the  rest  engaged  in  that  principle,  as  well 
as  the  Sth  Monarchie.” 

In  July  he  reported  :  j 

”  At  Norwich — our  fifthe  monarchy  party  there  have  many 
of  them  turned  anabaptists  and  submitted  to  the  ordinance.”  | 
And  later  in  the  same  month : 

“  Our  North  Walsham  fifth  monarchy  bretheren  who  weare 
lately  dipped,  are  synce  growen  exceeding  high  in  their 
expressions,  and  that  tending  to  bloud,  as  by  the  enclosed  | 

your  honour  will  perceive :  and  Buttephant  of  the  lyfe  1 

guard.  Ruddock,  and  Pooly  the  Chieftances  of  them.  Its  | 
not  conjectured  they  are  able  to  doe  any  considerable  thing  i 
to  a  disturbance  heere — .” 

The  Baptists  were  a  source  of  anxiety  to  their  paedobaptist 
brethren  in  the  Congregational  fold.  Early  in  1657  the 
messengers  of  the  Norfolk  Churches  met  to  confer  about : 

“  Those  who  had  not  onely  forsaken  the  Churches  for  want 
of  the  Ordenance  of  Baptisme  as  they  say,  but  also  judged  | 
all  the  Churches  no  Churches  that  were  not  of  their  minde,  j 
or  came  not  up  to  their  practise.”  1 

Such  were  judged  to  be  makers  of  divisions,  and  therefore  | 
to  be  withdrawn  from.  Despite  these  hints  of  differences  on  the 
baptismal  question,  another  ten  years  passed  before  a  Baptist 
Church  emerged  as  a  separate  and  lasting  entity,  distinct  from  I 
the  paedobaptist  Congregational  Churches.  ; 
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After  the  Restoration,  blow  after  blow  fell  upon  the 
Churches.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  excluded  them  from  the 
Anglican  Establishment,  while  the  Conventicle  Act  made  their 
own  worship  illegal.  The  Norwich  Church  was  ejected  from 
St.  George’s  Tombland.  Regular  meetings  could  scarcely  be 
maintained.  The  Church  book  records  no  meetings  between 
1664  and  1667,  and  it  seems  probable  that  fellowship  was  main¬ 
tained  by  meeting  in  small  companies,  keeping  so  far  as  possible 
within  the  law.  During  this  time  the  Baptists  in  the  fellowship 
drew  together  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Bradford,  one  of 
the  veterans  of  the  exile. 

By  1667,  Daniel  Bradford  and  his  group  had  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  a  separate  “  Baptised  Church,”  and  on  October 
23rd  in  that  year  he  declared  to  the  messengers  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church 

“  That  he  could  not  hould  Communion  any  longer  with  ye 

Church.” 

This  event  formally  marks  the  separation  of  the  Baptists 
(later  to  become  St.  Mary’s  Baptist  Church)  from  the  paedo- 
baptist  Congregationalists.  The  separation,  in  fact,  may  have 
taken  place  some  time  earlier.  Throughout  their  long  history  as 
separate  bodies  the  relationship  of  the  two  Churches  has  remained 
a  cordial  one.  The  Congregationalists  have  a  stirring  history, 
and  still  worship  in  the  Old  Meeting  House  erected  immediately 
after  the  Glorious  Revolution  had  brought  freedom  to  Noncon¬ 
formists.  Their  Church  takes  its  name  from  this  building,  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  English  Free  Church 
architecture. 

Charles  B.  Jewson. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Ministerial  Problems,  1830. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Isaac  Mann,  of  Maze 
Pond,  to  the  Rev.  James  Upton,  of  Blackfriars,  written  110 
years  ago,  surely  reflects  honour  on  both  writer  and  recipient. 
The  problems  discussed  are  with  us  still,  although  one  has  been 
partly  removed  by  the  Sustentation  and  Superannuation  Funds. 
Mann  died  the  following  year,  and  Upton  within  four  years. 

*  *  If  m 

46,  Long  Lane, 

Bermondsey, 
October  30th,  1830. 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  have  read  the  little  book  you  put  into  my  hands  with  great 
interest.  Your  flock,  and  your  friends,  will  receive  it  as  a  useful 
vade  mecum,  and  peruse  it  with  profit  when  you  are  removed. 
The  conduct  of  the  Church  over  which  you  preside,  in  reference 
to  your  sons,  is  highly  honourable  to  them,  and,  if  possible,  more 
so  to  yourself.  Two  or  three  things,  relative  to  aged  ministers, 
have  painfully  affected  my  own  mind. 

Many  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  very  tenaciously  hold  the 
possession  of  their  pulpits,  when  they  ought  to  resign  them  to 
others.  In  some  cases,  a  man’s  perceptions  fail  most  when  turned 
inwardly  upon  himself.  Christ  is  the  object  of  his  supreme 
regards,  and  has  been  his  glory  and  joy  for  many,  very  many 
years.  In  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  aged  minister  has  found 
a  thousand  pleasures — and  he  is  unwilling  to  quit  his  Master’s 
service.  All  others  perceive  his  incompetency,  but  here  his  sight 
is  dim.  In  such  a  case,  the  friends  of  the  good  old  man  are  filled 
with  no  little  perplexity.  He  has  outlived  the  friends  of  his 
youth — a  new  generation  has  sprung  up,  which  only  began  to 
know  him  when  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  are  but 
little  prepared  to  appreciate  their  fathers’  friend,  of  whom  they 
see  only  the  shadow.  A  painful  desertion  frequently  follows; 
and  he  who  conducted  with  great  profit  the  edification,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  an  overflowing  congregation,  lives  to  see  the  place  where 
they  assembled  almost  as  dreary  as  a  desert. 

Some  ministers,  I  fear,  have  had  too  g^eat  an  anxiety  to 
retain  the  emoluments  arising  from  the  discharge  of  pastoral 
duties,  and  have  foimd  them  a  temptation  sufficiently  powerful 
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to  prevent  their  quitting  the  pulpit,  when  reduced  to  almost 
imbecility.  Where  such  a  corrupt  principle  has  operated,  the 
Christian  ministry  has  been  reproached,  and  the  Church  has  been 
tom  with  division  and  strife. 

In  how  many  cases  has  an  endowment  on  meeting-houses 
operated  only  to  freeze  and  cause  to  perish  the  benevolence  of 
the  people,  and  to  secure  in  the  place  an  inefficient,  and  often 
unworthy  minister.  Our  forefathers  followed  an  unhallowed 
fashion  which  blasphemed  the  Christian  liberality  of  succeeding 
ages.  They  endowed  everything — churches,  chapels,  workhouses, 
hospitals — everything  must  be  endowed.  Church  endowments 
have,  in  a  thousand  instances,  been  the  prey  of  rapacity,  the  boon 
of  indolence,  and  the  curse  of  the  Churches  of  Christ.  Thrice 
happy  will  be  the  day,  when  men  shall  have  hearts  disposed  to 
employ  their  surplus  property,  in  effecting  present  good  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world,  and  leave  future  exigencies  to  the 
liberality  which  Christianity,  under  the  influence  of  its  Divine 
Author,  shall  inspire. 

But,  alas!  how  many  instances  do  we  remember,  in  which 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  himself  been  fully  conscious  of 
growing  infirmities,  and  increasing  incapacity  for  his  work,  and 
yet  he  could  not  retire.  Through  life  he  has  had  merely  the 
means  of  present  subsistance.  A  very  small  and  a  standing 
salary,  with  a  constantly  growing  family,  have  most  effectually 
prevented  his  providing  for  the  claims  of  old  age.  If  he  retire, 
another  must  succeed  him ;  his  people  cannot  support  two 
ministers;  and  to  quit  his  pulpit  would  only  be  a  preface  to  his 
being  cast  upon  a  parish.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this 
apprehension  has  deterred  many  an  honourable  minister  from 
retiring,  when  he  perceived  that  his  strength  for  effective  labour 
was  exhausted.  Happy  will  it  be,  if,  in  this  day  of  growing 
benevolence,  some  year  sufficient  provision  may  be  made  to  meet 
cases  of  such  a  truly  distressing  character. 

Where  ministers  have  thought  it  necessary  to  receive  an 
assistant,  an  unhappy  jealousy  has  been  entertained  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  that  assistant.  The  venerable  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  forgets  that  his  old  friends  are  in  heaven;  that  a 
younger  generation  cannot  sympathize  with  him,  as  did  the 
friends  of  his  youth;  and  hence  he  becomes  unhappy  at  an 
apparent  neglect.  Young  ministers,  in  such  situations,  have  need 
of  great  prudence  and  tenderness  and  affection.  They  may  see 
in  the  conduct  of  a  young  congregation  towards  an  aged  minister, 
the  very  treatment  they  may  expect,  if  ever  placed  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  whoever  should  for  a  moment  seem  to  slight 
the  venerable  and  enfeebled  pastor,  they  will  do  well  to  manifest 
to  him  the  most  assiduous  and  Christian  attentions. 
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You,  my  dear  brother,  are  in  a  most  enviable  situation  in 
these  matters.  You  have  passed  your  seventieth  year,  and  yet 
your  health  is  good,  and  your  faculties  are  almost  entirely  un¬ 
impaired.  You  have  led  your  flock  onward  in  seeking  an 
acceptable  assistant,  and  they  have  treated  you  with  a  tenderness 
and  delicacy  above  all  praise.  I  do,  yes,  I  must,  regard  your 
conduct  in  your  old  age,  as  reflecting  high  honour,  both  on 
yourself,  your  flock,  and  the  cause  of  Christ. 

But  there  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  Churches  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  far  less  attention  than  was  justly  due,  the  taste, 
feelings,  and  judgment  of  their  pastor,  in  the  choice  of  an 
assistant.  Your  honoured  deacons  and  fellow-members,  here, 
however,  act  in  concert,  and  with  entire  harmony.  That  harmony 
will,  I  trust,  be  for  ever  unbroken ! 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflections  by  the  small 
Volume  before  me.  We  have  known  and  loved  each  other  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  I  am  truly  thankful  to  see  the  evening  of 
your  life  so  calm  and  tranquil.  I  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
deep  afflictions  in  one  branch  of  your  family.  May  God 
graciously  support  you,  and  deliver  yours !  In  this  way  would 
I  testify  my  unfeigned  and  unchanging  esteem  to  my  brethren 
in  Church  Street,  and  to  their  beloved  pastor. 

I  am. 

My  dear  brother, 

very  affectionately  yours, 

I.  Mann. 

Rev.  James  Upton. 


The  City  Temple,  1640-1940.  The  Tercentenary  Commemoration 

History,  by  Albert  Clare.  (Independent  Press,  5s.  net.) 

A  great  history  worthily  told.  Much  painstaking  research 
has  gone  to  the  writing,  and  the  early  period  at  Anchor  Lane 
and  the  Poultry  lives  no  less  than  modem  days.  We  could 
dispense  with  many  Victorian  biographies  for  an  adequate  one 
of  Joseph  Parker  (the  same  remark  applies  to  Spurgeon),  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  author  has  devoted  eight  chapters  to  his 
remarkable  personality.  The  present  minister,  in  a  preface, 
writes  a  lively  defence  of  popular  preaching — does  he  protest 
too  much? 

This  book  must  be  referred  to  by  those  who  would  write  in 
the  future  of  the  Free  Churches.  How  was  it,  with  its  nearly 
300  pages  and  sixteen  illustrations,  produced  for  5s.? 
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I.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

SINCE  our  last  annual  meeting  seventeen  new  members  have 
been  elected  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  then  made  is  equally  urgent  to-day — “  We  need  a  constant 
influx  of  new  members,  as  inevitably  we  lose  a  few  each  year, 
who  retire  owing  to  age  or  because  of  financial  stringency.” 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Bromsgrove,  to  which  an 
excursion  was  arranged  from  the  Birmingham  Assembly.  This 
was  an  outstanding  success,  and  we  were  much  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Langley  for  his  efficient  organising,  to  West  Midland 
laymen  for  providing  charabancs,  and  to  the  Bromsgrove  Church 
for  hospitality.  A  full  account  was  written  by  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Hastings  in  the  July  Baptist  Quarterly. 

It  is  deeply  regretted  that  war  conditions  prevent  a  trip  to 
London’s  historic  sites  during  the  present  Assembly. 

Four  issues  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  enlarged  to  64  pages, 
were  published,  and  letters  of  appreciation  have  reached  us  not 
only  from  this  country,  but  also  from  Australia  and  the  United 
States.  Valued  helpers  of  many  years’  standing  have  continued 
to  send  contributions,  both  historical  and  modem.  The  Society’s 
officers  have  felt  encouraged  by  the  number  of  young  ministers 
and  laymen  who  are  engaging  in  research  or  declaring  themselves 
on  current  problems.  They  have  enriched  the  pages  of  our 
journal.  Some  members  have  written  expressing  concern  lest 
publication  should  be  discontinued  during  the  war  period.  Paper 
restrictions  will  inevitably  cause  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
pages,  but  members  can  rest  assured  that  the  Society’s  officers 
will  do  their  utmost  to  continue  the  quarterly  issue.  Fortunately, 
in  Messrs.  Rush  and  Warwick  (Bedford)  Ltd.,  we  are  served 
by  printers  who  have  treated  our  Society  with  every  consideration 
for  many  years. 

Various  enquiries  on  historical  matters  were  received.  Some 
involved  much  research  and  correspondence,  but  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  help  the  serious  student. 

Seymour  J.  Price,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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Reviews. 

Living  Religions  and  a  World  Faith,  by  William  Ernest  Hocking. 

(Allen  and  Unwin,  10s.  net.) 

By  many,  Professor  William  Ernest  Hocking,  of  Harvard, 
is  known  and  appreciated  for  his  stimulating  volumes.  The 
Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience  (1912)  and  Human 
Nature  and  its  Remaking  (1918).  In  missionary  circles  he 
came  into  prominence  as  chairman  of  the  Laymen’s  Foreign 
Missions  Inquiry,  which  published  its  findings  in  1932  in  the 
volume  Re-thinking  Missions,  which  had  a  wide  circulation  but 
failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  main  body  of  missionary  opinion. 
In  the  present  volume,  which  contains  the  lectures  delivered 
under  the  Hibbert  Trust,  Professor  Hocking  fastens  on  the 
question  which  must  be  the  burning  centre  of  all  missionary 
thinking,  namely  the  exact  nature  of  the  Church’s  witness  to  the 
non-Christian  religions.  He  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  future 
for  the  missionary  enterprise  if  it  persists  in  its  aim  of  displace- 
ing  the  non-Christian  religions.  With  equal  decision  he  rejects 
the  method  of  synthesis  and  advocates  what  he  calls  the  method 
of  Reconception.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  not  immediately 
obvious,  and  the  author  helps  out  his  exposition  with  diagrams 
after  the  manner  of  A.  N.  Whitehead.  Professor  Hocking’s 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  Christianity  should  immediately 
include  all  that  is  valid  in  the  non-Christian  religions,  and  then 
go  on  to  include  indefinitely  more  as  the  adherents  of  the 
different  religions  come  to  understand  more  clearly  the  true 
essence  of  their  own  faith.  The  method  involves,  of  course,  the 
surrender  of  the  finality  of  Christ  and  the  uniqueness  of 
Christianity.  That  causes  Professor  Hocking  no  misgivings 
because  he  is  convinced  that  the  existence  of  many  different 
religions  is  a  scandal.  What  is  needed  is  a  single  world  religion; 
and  Christianity  is  not  yet  ready  to  serve  as  such,  since  it  does 
not,  at  present,  include  all  the  values  that  the  other  religions 
possess. 

If  only  we  were  all  Barthians,  we  might  feel  that  Professor 
Hocking  had  been  answered  in  advance  by  Dr.  Kraemer’s  The 
Christian  Message  in  a  Non-Christian  World,  which  was  written 
for  the  Tambaram  Conference.  Dr.  Kraemer’s  book  is  a 
learned  and  important  work,  but  missionary-minded  theologians 
like  Dr.  D.  S.  Cairns  were  not  slow  to  express  their  disagree¬ 
ment  with  some  of  its  presuppositions.  At  Tambaram  it  formed 
the  pi^ce  de  resistance,  and  by  then  the  non-Barthians  had 
recovered  from  Dr.  Kraemer’s  onslaught.  Now  they  are 
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attacked  on  the  other  flank  by  Professor  Hocking.  They  must 
muster  for  a  counter-attack  by  bringing  forward  their  exposition 
of  the  finality  of  Christ.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  Professor 
Hocking’s  demurs,  Dr.  Macnicol’s  Is  Christianity  Uniquef  will 
satisfy  most  of  them.  Clearly  the  acceptance  of  Professor 
Hocking’s  views  would  cut  the  nerve  of  the  missionary  eiiter- 
prise;  and  the  world  religion  he  advocates  would  be,  to  use 
one  of  his  own  phrases,  “  an  abstract  distillate  too  tenuous  to 
live  and  too  colourless  to  retain  its  interest.” 

A.  C.  Underwood. 

Great  IVomen  in  Christian  History,  by  F.  Townley  Lord,  B.A., 

D.D.  (Cassell  and  Co.  Ltd.  4s.  net.) 

The  dedication  of  this  book,  “  to  the  memory  of  Sister 
Doris,  Bloomsbury’s  beloved  Deaconess,”  will  give  pleasure  to 
all  who  knew  this  devoted  worker,  for  in  consecration  and 
faithfulness  she  was  not  behind  the  great  women  of  whom  Dr. 
Lord  writes.  The  reception  given  to  his  volume.  Great  Women 
of  the  Bible,  published  less  than  twelve  months  ago,  made  this 
companion  volume  inevitable.  From  Perp>etua  and  Monica  to 
Susannah  Wesley  and  Catherine  Booth,  the  centuries  are  bridged; 
and  martyrs,  mystics,  monastics,  evangelists  and  home-makers 
pass  before  us.  These  women  made  an  important  contribution 
to  their  times,  and  their  story  is  attractively  told.  We  commend 
this  volume  as  heartily  as  the  earlier;  it  will  inspire  many 
addresses  and  lectures  in  the  forthcoming  autumn. 

Brookfield  Hytnns,  by  Maurice  F.  Hewett.  (Carey  Press.  Is.  net.) 

The  author  had  his  first  ministry  at  the  Baptist  Church, 
Chudleigh,  in  the  heart  of  Devon.  There  he  could  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  brook,  and  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  the  fields.  Thus 
he  obtained  the  title  for  this  enlarged  edition  of  his  hymns. 
When  a  supplement  is  published  to  the  Revised  Baptist  Church 
Hynmcl  some  will  surely  find  a  place. 


The  Changing  Emphasis  in 
Biblical  Studies. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  that  no  book  in  all  the  world  has  been 
subjected  to  such  close  and  prolonged  study  as  the  Bible.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  other  religious  texts  older  than  much  of 
our  Bible,  which  are  still  venerated  by  the  devotees  of  other 
faiths.  But  their  study  has  never  been  undertaken  on  the  scale 
of  Biblical  study.  Herein,  not  infrequently,  is  found  testimony 
to  the  uniqueness  of  this  Book,  and  its  influence  upon  mankind. 

For  many  centuries  its  study  was  governed  by  a  static 
conception  of  its  inspiration,  but  there  was  an  ever-moving  centre 
of  interest,  according  to  the  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
controversies  of  the  time.  Its  texts  were  regarded  as  alike 
inspired,  and  each  side  in  controversy  selected  such  as  were  of 
service  and  ignored  all  others. 

Especially  was  this  so  in  the  period  that  followed  the 
Reformation,  when  not  only  did  Protestant  and  Catholic  seek 
Scriptural  basis  for  their  mutual  controversies,  but  when  the 
various  bodies  of  Protestants  that  came  into  being  sought  each  to 
establish  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible  the  rightness  of  its  faith 
and  practice.  Nor  were  the  Protestants  content  to  accept  the 
Latin  Bible  that  had  been  for  so  long  the  Bible  of  the  Western 
Church.  They  sought  to  establish  the  real  text  of  the  Bible,  and 
went  behind  the  Latin  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Greek  of  the  New.  Soon  such  other  ancient  versions  as 
could  be  found  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  great 
polyglot  editions  of  the  Bible  are  the  enduring  witness  to  the 
zeal  and  devotion  and  scholarship  that  were  consecrated  to  this 
task.  It  was  inspired  by  the  faith  that  the  words  of  this  Book 
were  final  in  controversy,  and  that  therefore  it  was  of  supreme- 
importance  to  know  what  were  its  real  words — the  words  in 
which  it  was  written  by  its  Divine  Author.  Disagreement  as  tO‘ 
the  text  of  Scripture,  and  still  more  controversy  as  to  its 
interpretation,  divided  the  parties,  but  there  was  no  fundamental 
disagreement  as  to  its  inspiration,  or  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  that  inspiration. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  however,  the  study 
of  the  Bible  took  on  new  forms,  and  controversies  became  more 
radical.  With  the  rise  of  rationalism  all  the  premises  of  the 
Church  were  questioned,  and  the  new  study  of  the  Bible 
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threatened  the  foundations  of  the  veneration  in  which  it  had  ! 
been  held.  The  traditions  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  I 
various  books  were  challenged  one  by  one,  books  were  traced  * 
back  to  earlier  documents  or  split  asunder  and  assigned  to 
various  authors,  and  the  sense  of  a  divine  hand  behind  the  Bible  , 

was  often  lost  in  the  study  of  the  human  processes  that  brought  j 

it  together,  and  it  became  to  many  a  common  book  and  a  merely  I 

human  document.  | 

Not  all  who  became  the  followers  of  the  newer  school  of  | 

Biblical  criticism  were  enemies  of  the  faith,  however,  as  their  | 

opponents  too  often  affirmed.  There  were  not  a  few  who,  I 

alongside  an  utterly  unhampered  study  of  questions  of  author¬ 
ship  and  source,  retained  a  spirit  of  true  reverence  for  the  Bible. 

Yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  to  many  Biblical  study  became  a 
matter  of  merely  scientific  investigation,  the  detached  examination 
of  an  ancient  literature,  and  the  establishment  of  its  text  and  the 
meaning  that  text  had  for  the  original  writers.  To  understand 
the  times  in  which  a  book  was  written,  and  to  think  oneself 
back  into  those  times,  and  to  feel  anew  the  impact  of  the  words 
upon  their  first  hearers,  was  to  reach  the  goal  of  Biblical  study. 

Moreover,  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  expansion  of  | 

science,  and  the  formulation  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.  j| 

In  the  philosophical  sphere  the  work  of  Hegel  had  already  l 

prepared  the  way  for  this  theory,  but  its  formulation  in  the  , 

biological  sphere  brought  a  fresh  attack  on  the  Bible.  Its 
scientific  accuracy  was  discredited,  and  its  divine  origin  and 
authority  rejected.  Here  it  was  by  the  adap>tation  of  the  ^ 
fundamental  principle  of  development,  so  differently  applied  by  j 
Hegel  and  Darwin  to  the  philosophical  and  biological  spheres,  j 
and  its  application  to  the  religious  sphere,  that  the  answer  was 
found.  Revelation  was  found  to  be  no  longer  the  static  thing  it 
had  so  long  been  held  to  be,  but  progress  in  the  religion  of  the  * 

Bible  was  seen  and  expounded.  Again,  however,  it  must  be  ' 

agreed  that  not  seldom  revelation  became  dissolved  in  discovery,  J 

and  in  the  development  of  religious  knowledge  unfolded  in  the 
Bible  there  was  found  nothing  but  the  evolution  of  man  on  the 
religious  side  of  his  being. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  attitude  should  threaten  the 
position  of  Jesus  in  the  faith  of  the  Church.  To  many  he  became  * 
a  mere  moment  in  the  religious  evolution  of  man,  a  stage  in  the 
upward  growth,  important  as  introducing  a  new  era  and  as  a 
religious  genius,  but  no  more.  His  humanity,  which  had  been 
so  largely  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  His  divinity,  was  j 
re-emphasized  to  such  an  extent  that  His  divinity  was  treated  ] 
as  a  mere  dogma,  whicli  could  safely  be  ignored  in  the  effort  to 
get  back  to  the  Jesus  of  the  first  century,  to  see  Him  with  the 
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eyes  of  His  contemporaries,  and  to  feel  the  throbbing  vitality  of 
His  human  voice  and  touch. 

Again,  Biblical  archaeology  is  the  creation  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  its  discoveries  in  that  century  and  expansion  in 
the  twentieth  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
Not  a  little  of  its  research  has  been  inspired  by  the  desire  to 
establish  the  accuracy  of  the  historical  statements  of  the  Bible,  and 
in  recent  years  the  claim  is  insistently  made  that  it  does  this. 
Seldom,  however,  does  archaeology  provide  direct  confirmation 
of  historical  statements  in  the  Bible,  and  its  evidence  often 
greatly  complicates  the  task  of  the  Biblical  historian.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  rich  and  abundant  material  it  provides  is  always  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  student  of  the  Bible  for  the 
understanding  of  the  historical  and  cultural  background  of  the 
events  described  in  the  Bible. 

In  recent  years  a  new  change  is  coming  over  Biblical  study, 
whose  significance  is  far  too  little  perceived.  The  newer  attitude 
does  not  reject  the  work  of  the  earlier  study,  but  seeks  to 
conserve  all  that  is  of  worth  in  the  fruits  of  every  approach. 
Yet  it  desires  to  transcend  them.  It  accepts  substantially  the 
work  of  Biblical  criticism,  but  beyond  the  desire  to  understand 
the  date  and  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  the  meaning 
they  had  for  their  first  hearers,  it  seeks  the  abiding  significance  of 
the  Bible,  and  in  particular  its  significance  for  this  generation.  It 
recognizes  all  the  human  processes  that  went  into  the  making 
of  the  Bible,  without  reducing  the  Bible  to  a  merely  human 
document,  and  it  acknowledges  that  its  scientific  study,  which 
is  still  valued  and  continued,  is  not  enough.  For  the  Bible  is 
first  and  foremost  a  religious  book. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  many-sided  work  that  has 
been  done,  mistaken  in  its  emphasis  as  it  has  often  been,  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and  every  side  of  the  work  is  still  continued 
and  advanced.  The  establishment  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  still 
commands  much  attention,  and  is  still  far  from  achieved.  For  the 
Old  Testament  the  Hebrew  text  is  no  more  infallible  than  the 
Vulgate,  and  a  simple  reliance  upon  the  polyglot  texts  for  the 
versions  has  long  since  given  place  to  a  recognition  that  the 
versions  themselves,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  text,  have  all  had  a 
history,  and  no  longer  stand  before  us  in  their  original  form. 
The  study  of  Hebrew  prosody  has  brought  a  new  instrument  for 
textual  criticism.  It  has  not  seldom  been  used  with  more 
confidence  than  the  insecurity  of  the  theories  that  have 
determined  its  use  has  warranted,  but  its  value  will  survive  its 
abuse.  New  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  are 
continually  coming  to  light,  and  many  rare  forms  and  words 
may  now  be  understood,  instead  of  being  emended.  Textual 
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corruption  must  still  be  often  enough  found,  and  is  not  surprising 
in  documents  of  such  antiquity,  but  there  is  a  less  ready  resort 
to  conjectural  emendation  to-day,  and  a  greater  patience  in 
threading  the  way  through  the  complexities  of  textual  criticism. 

For  the  New  Testament  the  problems  have  always  been  of  a 
different  order,  and  conjectural  emendation  has  never  been  the 
bane  of  its  textual  criticism  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old.  Here  the 
patient  examination  of  the  many  manuscripts,  and  their  grouping 
into  classes,  with  the  minute  study  of  the  relations  within  and 
between  the  groups,  have  brought  fresh  materials  for  the 
establishment  of  the  text.  The  intensive  study  of  the  versions 
here  also  yields  fruits  for  textual  criticism,  though  the  situation 
is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  since  here  no 
manuscripts  are  extant  of  any  version  antedating  by  centuries 
the  oldest  known  manuscripts  in  the  original  language.  Rich 
finds  of  papyri  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
Koine,  and  have  brought  much  light  for  the  understanding  of 
words  and  forms  in  the  New  Testament. 

On  none  of  this  work  is  there  any  disposition  to  turn  the 
back.  Its  importance  is  fully  recognized,  but  not  over-estimated. 
Even  if  we  could  establish  with  certainty  the  exact  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  had  perfect  philological  knowledge 
of  every  word  and  form  they  contained,  we  should  still  need 
other  equipment  before  we  could  understand  the  message  of  God 
to  men  embodied  in  the  Bible.  For  the  Bible  is,  primarily  and 
fundamentally,  God’s  word  to  man,  and  through  all  its  human 
processes  of  authorship  and  transmission  there  is  a  divine 
process.  Its  recognition  is  not  new,  indeed,  but  it  is  claiming  a 
more  central  place  in  Biblical  study,  and  it  is  this  that  constitutes 
the  most  significant  change  of  recent  years. 

The  newer  attitude  still  recognizes  the  clear  marks  of 
progress  in  the  Biblical  revelation,  yet  it  does  not  reduce 
revelation  to  discovery.  It  does  not  cease  to  be  interested  in  the 
development  of  religion,  but  its  centre  of  interest  is  not  in  man, 
but  in  God.  It  does  not  find  the  story  of  man’s  growth  in  the 
understanding  of  God  of  such  absorbing  interest  that  it  becomes 
an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  seeks  to  perceive  in  every  stage  of 
the  process  that  which  is  enduringly  true  of  God.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  there  is  a  revived  interest  in  the  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  against  the  development  of  religion  in  Israel. 
This  does  not  mean  the  eclipse  of  the  historical  sense,  but  the 
perception  that  through  the  historical  development  the  nature, 
will  and  purpose  of  God  were  being  unfolded,  in  the  light  of 
which  alone  the  development  can  be  rightly  understood.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Old  Testament,  itself  so  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  the  New,  can  never  be  fully  understood 
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without  the  New.  There  is  a  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament 
distinct  from  the  Theology  of  the  New,  yet  the  one  cannot  be 
properly  understood  without  the  other.  It  is  unnecessary  to  read 
back  the  New  Testament  into  the  Old,  or  to  obscure  the 
differences  between  them,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  is  rooted  in  the  Theology 
of  the  Old,  while  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  reaches  its 
full  fruition  in  that  of  the  New. 

No  longer,  therefore,  do  we  suppose  that  when  we  have 
understood  words  as  their  first  hearers  understood  them  we  have 
achieved  the  goal  of  Biblical  study.  Too  often  hearing  they 
heard  not,  and  even  those  who  uttered  the  words  can  have 
perceived  less  of  their  implications  than  we  should.  Magna 
Carta  should  have  a  fuller  meaning  to  us,  who  look  back  on  a 
thousand  years  of  the  unfolding  freedom  to  which  it  led,  than 
it  could  have  had  to  those  who  framed  it.  And  so  the  work  of 
Moses  and  Elijah  and  Paul  lay  not  alone  in  what  it  was  in  itself, 
but  in  what  it  has  continued  to  achieve  in  ages  far  beyond  their 
horizons. 

So  is  it,  too,  with  the  Person  of  Jesus.  The  newer  attitude 
welcomes  the  emphasis  on  His  humanity,  without  ceasing  to 
perceive  His  true  divinity.  It  can  read  the  Gospels  and  see 
Him  a  real  man  amongst  men,  without  falling  into  the 
lamentable  error  of  supposing  that  when  it  has  seen  Him  with 
the  eyes  of  His  contemporaries,  it  has  seen  Him  as  He  was. 
What  we  see  depends  on  the  eyes  we  look  with,  as  well  as  on  that 
whereon  we  look,  and  they  who  looked  on  Jesus  but  as  the 
Carpenter  of  Galilee,  albeit  as  a  singularly  gracious  and  inspiring 
personality,  but  who  did  not  see  in  Him  the  Son  of  God,  saw 
less  than  we  may  see. 

Again,  the  newer  attitude  welcomes  the  light  that  archaeology 
brings  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  but  it  finds  real  peril 
in  the  attempt  to  turn  it  to  the  establishment  of  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  the  Bible.  That  the  Bible  has  a  far  greater 
measure  of  historical  trustworthiness  than  any  other  literature 
of  comparable  antiquity  can  be  established  without  difficulty,  but 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  establish  the  historical  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible.  Nor  can  archaeology  be  said  in  any  sense  to  establish 
such  inerrancy.  All  the  material  that  archaeology  provides  is 
to  be  welcomed,  and  carefully  sifted  and  examined,  and  all  the 
light  that  it  can  shed  on  the  Bible  is  to  be  gladly  accepted. 
Wherever  its  evidence  tends  to  confirm  the  trustworthiness  or 
credibility  of  Biblical  statements,  it  is  to  be  welcomed ;  but  where 
its  evidence  goes  clearly  against  Biblical  statements,  or  creates 
new  difficulties  for  the  Biblical  historian,  this  is  to  be  frankly 
recognized.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Bible  is  not  a 
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historical  text-book,  but  a  religious  book,  through  which  God 
speaks  to  men.  Any  understanding  which  misses  this  is 
inadequate  and  incomplete,  and  it  is  perilous  to  encourage  men 
to  read  it  for  what  it  is  not,  instead  of  for  what  it  is. 

The  newer  attitude  to  the  Bible  is  therefore  marked  by 
the  utmost  frankness  and  the  fullest  scholarship.  But  it  perceives 
that  no  merely  intellectual  understanding  of  the  Bible,  however 
complete,  can  possess  all  its  treasures.  It  does  not  despise  such 
an  understanding,  for  it  is  essential  to  a  complete  understanding. 
But  it  must  lead  to  a  spiritual  understanding  of  the  spiritual 
treasures  of  this  Book  if  it  is  to  become  complete.  And  for  that 
spiritual  understanding  something  more  than  intellectual  alertness 
is  necessary.  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  the 
Bible  student  needs  an  attitude  of  spiritual  receptivity,  an 
eagerness  to  find  God  that  he  may  yield  himself  to  Him,  if  he  is 
to  pass  beyond  his  scientific  study  into  the  richer  inheritance  of 
this  greatest  of  all  books. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  none  of  the  elements  of  this  attitude 
is  in  itself  new.  What  is  growingly  characteristic  of  present-day 
Biblical  study  is  the  synthesis  of  these  elements.  There  have 
always  been  those  who  have  read  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God, 
with  eager  desire  to  understand  its  spiritual  message  to  their 
own  hearts.  But  most  of  these  have  had  little  use  for  many  of 
the  lines  of  modern  study,  and  have  retained  the  older  view  of 
inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  has 
been  a  scholarship  which  has  been  so  exclusively  scientific  that 
it  has  shown  no  spiritual  quality.  This  has  never  fully 
represented  Biblical  scholarship,  though  it  has  often  involved  it 
in  reproach.  To-day  it  is  quite  unrepresentative  of  scholarship, 
with  its  fuller  recognition  of  the  religious  quality  of  the  Bible, 
and  with  its  desire  not  alone  to  recover  ancient  situations, 
cultures  and  beliefs,  but  to  find  behind  and  through  them  the 
One  unchanging  God,  revealing  Himself  in  all  the  Scripture,  and 
unfolding  His  holy  will  and  purpose  for  mankind.  This  ancient 
Book  is  God’s  word  to  us,  relevant  to  the  modern  world  and  to 
our  hearts.  We  do  it  no  honour  when  we  bring  to  it  closed 
minds ;  still  less  do  we  honour  it  when  we  come  to  it  with  closed 
hearts.  All  the  intellectual  acuteness,  honesty,  and  candour,  on 
which  we  have  so  often  insisted,  is  to  be  desired;  but  with  it 
that  spiritual  penetration,  which  is  given  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
And  the  two  must  be  blended  in  a  single  approach  to  this 
incomparable  Book. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 


The  Hand  of  Man  and  the  Hand 
of  God. 

The  God  of  Israel  was  a  living  God  (Dt.  v.  26;  Ps.  xlii.  2). 

He  was  known  to  His  worshippers  as  one  who  by  great 
power  and  might  had  brought  the  world  into  being,  and  who,  for 
His  own  sake  as  well  as  for  theirs,  never  relaxed  His  vigilance 
but  was  always  actively  working  in  the  maintenance  of  creation 
and  in  life  and  history  of  the  peoples  He  had  created.  They 
knew  Him  to  be  the  living  God  by  what  they  had  seen,  heard, 
and  felt  of  His  working.  When  they  spoke  of  that  experience 
of  Him  their  language  was  simple  and  straightforward,  because 
they  used  the  terms  of  common  speech  and  of  human  intercourse. 
They  spoke  of  His  work  in  the  same  terms  as  they  spoke  of  their 
own,  because  they  knew  no  other  way.  Since  He  was  known  to 
them  in  what  He  did  rather  than  in  what  He  was,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  terms  in  use  was  the  “  hand  ”  or  “  hands  ”  of  God. 

In  trying  to  understand  all  they  meant  by  their  language 
about  God  we  must  understand  something  of  their  psychology .  It 
differed  from  ours  in  this  respect  (at  least) — that  whereas  we 
differentiate  the  organs  of  the  body,  both  external  and  internal, 
and  assign  proper  functions  to  each,  distinguishing  the  physical 
from  the  psychical,  they  made  no  such  careful  distinctions,  but 
ascribed  physical  and  psychical  functions  to  the  same  organs  as 
occasion  demanded.  When  we  use  anthropomorphic  terms  about 
God  we  are  careful  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  physical 
from  psychical ;  and  are  conscious  when  we  use  terms  of  physical 
life  about  God  that  we  are  using  metaphor  or  symbol  behind 
which  we  can  look  to  the  reality  they  express;  but  when  we  use 
psychical  terms  we  cannot  easily  distinguish  the  symbol  from 
the  reality.^  The  Hebrews  could  use  physical  terms  and  not  be 
conscious  of  using  inappropriate  terms;  that  is,  they  used  the 
terms  literally  and  not  as  symbols,  even  when  they  appear  to 
us  to  refer  solely  to  physical  life.*  In  speaking  of  any  activity 
the  Hebrews  focussed  attention  on  the  part  of  the  body 
employed,  and  spoke  as  though,  for  the  time  being,  all  the  rest 
of  the  man  was  concentrated  in  that  part. 

1 E.  Bevan,  Symbolism  and  Belief,  pp.  256ff. 

®  As  time  went  on  some  of  the  terms  were  felt  to  be  inappropriate, 
and  their  crude  anthropomorphism  was  concealed  by  the  LXX  translation. 
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Responsibility  for  what  the  parts  of  the  body  did  was  not, 
therefore,  always  ascribed  to  the  inner  man  (heart  or  soul),  but 
to  the  particular  part  involved.  In  speaking  of  the  hands  they 
did  not  think  of  them  as  the  organs  of  activity  governed  by  the 
will  of  the  person,  but  rather  as  quasi-independent  organs  in 
which  the  whole  activity,  physical  and  psychical,  was  situate  for 
the  time  of  their  use. 

What  may  often  be  metaphorical  and  symbolic  to  us  was 
literal  to  them :  we  might  speak  metaphorically  of  a  man’s  open- 
handedness,  but  they  could  say  literally,  “  For  the  poor  shall  never 
cease  out  of  the  land :  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying.  Thou 
shalt  surely  open  thine  hand  unto  thy  brother.  .  .  ”  Dt.  xv.  11. 
In  course  of  time  metaphor  did  develop  and  stereotyped  phrases 
came  into  use,  but  their  metaphors  always  remained  alive — the 
literal  meaning  clung  to  them. 

We  can  more  easily  understand  what  they  meant  by  the 
hand  of  God,  if  we  examine  how  much  they  meant  by  the  hand 
of  man.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  meant  not  simply  the  physical 
organ  of  manual  activity,  but  also  the  whole  active  and  dynamic 
life  of  the  man  himself  operative  through  the  hand. 

In  a  few  passages  the  term  “  hands  ”  seems  to  be  used  almost 
as  a  synonym  of  the  personal  pronoun,®  while  in  four  instances 
the  hands  are  mentioned  as  the  opposite  of  “  heart  ”  (leb),  that 
is,  just  as  the  heart  stands  for  the  whole  inner  life  of  man  so  the 
hands  stand  for  the  whole  outward  activity.*  A  man’s  strength 
is  revealed  through  his  activity,  and  since  that,  in  turn,  is  shown 
largely  through  what  his  hands  do,  the  hands  may  be  spoken  of 
where  we  should  speak  of  strength,  power,  or  influence;  thus 
when  the  men  of  Ai  saw  their  city  in  flames  they  “  had  no  hands  ” 
and  could  flee  neither  this  way  nor  that.® 

The  hands  were  often  used  when  it  was  desired  to  transmit 
some  kind  of  personal  influence  or  power  from  one  to  another. 
The  touch  of  the  hand,  whether  on  the  hand,  or  head,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  is  a  significant  and  often  a  solemn  thing, 
since  most  people  are  sensitive  to  touch.  Hand-shaking  is  very 
common'  among  us  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  and  greeting : 
among  the  Hebrews  it  was  customary  to  ratify  an  agreement  or 
a  bargain  with  a  handsake.®  When  an  oath  was  made  the  hand 
was  sometimes  raised,^  but  the  more  solemn  procedure  was  for 

3cf.  Prov.  xxi.  25;  Ps.  xviii.  20;  this  is  paralleled  by  the  use  of 
"  face  ”  in  the  same  way,  2  Sam.  xvii.  11 ;  and  the  refrain  of  Pss.  xlii.,  xliii. 

*  cf .  Is.  xiii.  7 ;  xxxv.  3,  4 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  7 ;  xxii.  14. 

®  Josh.  viii.  20.  cf.  also  Jer.  xxxiv.  1;  Is.  xlv.  9;  1  Sam.  xxii.  17. 

*Ex.  xxiii.  1;  Job  xvii.  3;_  Hos.  vii.  5;  and  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand — Prov.  vi.  1;  xvii.  18;  xxii.  26. 

Gen.  xiv.  22. 
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the  man  making  the  oath  to  place  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of 
the  other  person.®  The  full  significance  of  this  act  is  not  known, 
but  evidently  it  was  believed  that  sonie  vital  force  or  influence 
was  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  hand.  In  the 
different  forms  of  benediction  and  consecration  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  hands  are  used.®  Joshua  was  not 
only  consecrated  for  leadership  but  also  equipped  for  it  by  the 
laying  on  of  Moses’  hands  :  “  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was 
full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
him :  The  act  of  laying  the  hand  on  the  victim  in  certain 

sacrifices  was  intended  to  identify  the  offering  with  the  offerer 
as  his  gift  to  God.  Manual  contact  might  also  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  healing  or  restoring  life :  “  And  he  went  up,  and 

lay  upon  the  child,  and  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  upon  his  hands.  . .  ”  11  Kgs. 
iv.  34. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  the  same  sort  of  influence  being 
conveyed  without  contact.  Naaman  the  Syrian  had  expected 
Elisha  to  come  out  to  him  and  “  wave  his  hand  over  the  place  ” 
and  heal  him  (2  Kgs.  v.  11).  At  the  battle  of  Rephidim  the  issue 
of  the  battle  was  determined  by  the  holding  up  of  Moses’  hands 
(Ex.  xvii.).  The  priestly  benediction  was  pronounced  with  the 
hands  raised  towards  the  people  (Lev.  ix.  22).  Here  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  the  use  of  the  hand  in  speaking  of  God,  for 
both  Moses  and  the  priests  were  acting  for  God.  When  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  hand  in  order  to  bring  the  plagues  on  Egypt 
he  was  making  a  gesture  that  was  normally  one  of  command 
(Prov.  i.  24),  but  there  was  more  than  command  in  the  raising 
of  Moses’  hands,  for  even  lifeless  things  responded  to  it.  Moses 
was  acting  for  God,  and  the  power  of  God  was  at  work  through 
his  hand.  We  frequently  read  of  God’s  hand  being  outstretched 
in  a  similar  kind  of  way  to  achieve  His  purpose. 

Through  his  hands  a  man’s  strength  and  vigour  find  their 
natural  outlet,  and  through  his  hands  he  can  both  work  for,  and 
influence,  his  children  and  his  fellow-men,  whether  friend  or 
enemy.  They  constitute  his  outer  self  in  a  way  that  no  other 
part  of  the  body  can  do. 

It  is  but  natural  that  if  he  knows  God  to  be  at  work,  work¬ 
ing  for  him,  and  influencing  him,  he  should  think  of  God’s  work 

®  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  9 ;  xlvii.  29. 

•Gea  xlviii.  14,  17,  18 :  evidently  priority  in  this  usage  belonged  to 
the  right  hand — as  it  did  in  many  other  things. 

^®Deut.  xxxiv.  9;  c£.  Num.  xxvii.  18,  23. 

They  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in  magical  practices,  see  art.  “  Hands  " 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethtes. 
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in  the  same  way — as  the  work  of  His  hands.  There  is  no 
intention  to  use  symbolism,  (though  it  is  a  very  happy  thing  that 
their  usage  lent  itself  so  easily  to  development  along  the  lines  of 
metaphor  and  symbol).  What  he  said  about  the  hands  of  God — 
unless  he  used  phrases  that  were  already  metaphorical — he  meant 
literally.  As  far  as  he  knew  God’s  form  was  like  man’s,  and  to 
Him  might  be  ascribed  any  part  of  the  body  that  was  used  in 
intercourse  with  men.  The  difference  lay  not  in  the  form,  but  in 
the  substance :  God  was  spirit,  man  was  flesh  (Is.  xxxi.  3). 

God’s  strength  and  power.  His  goodness  and  mercy, His 
capacity  to  deliver, “  or  to  destroy,^*  to  heal^®  or  to  kill,^®  are  all 
suggested  by  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  term  “  hand  of  God  ”.  Nearly 
one  sixth  of  the  instances  of  the  word  “  hand  ”  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  references  to  God’s  hand  or  hands.  Naturally  they 
have  not  all  the  same  importance,  and  some  occur  in  stereotyped 
phrases  that  mark  them  immediately  as  metaphorical  or 
figurative,  e.g.  “  in  the  hand  of  ”,  “  by  the  hand  of  ”,  “  from  the 
hand  of  ”,  to  stretch  out  (Heb.  send)  the  hand 

God’s  work  in  creation,  and  in  history,  is  likened  to  that  of 
the  craftsman  making  and  fashioning  with  his  hands.^^  The 
world  itself,  or  any  part  of  it,  could  be  spoken  of  as  the  work 
of  God’s  hands,^®  but  so  also  could  mankind,^®  and  since  God  was 
always  controlling  the  events  of  history  they  too  were  called 
the  work  of  His  hands.®® 

Israel’s  experience  of  Yahweh’s  work  was  not  confined  to 
His  creative  work  or  to  His  power  to  conserve  what  He  had 
made ;  they  had  experienced  His  power  to  redeem  and  to  deliver. 
He  revealed  Himself  to  them  more  intimately  in  His  redeeming 
activity :  it  was  to  redeem  His  people  that  He  came  in  person, 
and  we  read  of  theophanies  and  of  the  expectation  of 
theophanies  to  come.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  people  who  knew 
God  to  have  come  in  person  to  redeem  them  should  speak  of 
the  deliverance  wrought  by  His  hands.®^  There  were  always  two 
sides  to  deliverance — the  rescue  to  freedom  or  pardon,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  enemy  or  the  evil.  The  picture  underlying  many 

Ps.  xvi.  11,  civ.  28. 
l®Ps.  cxxxviii.  7. 

1*  Ex.  ix.  3,  15. 

«  Job  v.  18. 
i*Ex.  xxiv.  11. 

^^Ps.  xcv.  5;  Is.  xlviii.  13;  Job  x.  8;  Is.  xH.  20. 
i*Is.  xlv.  11,  Pss.  viii.  6,  xix.  1,  cii.  25. 

Is.  xix.  25.  Job  xiv.  15. 

2°  Is.  V.  12,  Pss.  xxviii.  5,  xcii.  4,  cxi.  7. 

Ps.  xcviii.  1.  ‘ 
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of  the  references  to  God’s  deliverance  of  His  people  is  that  of 
the  warrior  with  strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm  fully  able 
to  challenge  and  to  overcome  all  adversaries : 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  glorious  in  power. 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  dasheth  in  pieces  the  enemy, 

Eix.  XV.  6. 

It  was  thus  that  He  delivered  His  people  from  the  land  of 
bondage,  and  they  remembered  that  act  as  the  work  of  God’s 
strong  hand  till  the  term  became  a  technical  one  for  the  power 
of  God  shown  at  the  Exodus  :  “  For  they  shall  hear  of  thy  great 
name,  and  of  thy  mighty  hand,  and  of  thy  stretched  out  arm  ” 
1  Kings  viii.  42,  and  in  one  instance  it  is  abbreviated  to  “  hand  ” 
simply  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  42).  His  hand  was  never  found  to  be  too 
short  to  redeem  His  own  people,**  but  it  could  also  be  stretched 
out  to  smite  such  foes  as  the  arrogant  Assyrian,**  and  was  heavy 
and  harsh  against  other  enemies.** 

Man’s  hand  can  be  bountiful,  especially  that  of  a  king,*®  but 
God’s  hand  “  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing  ”,*®  A 
beginner  must  be  helped  by  the  expert  in  a  number  of  ways, 
and  his  hands  must  be  guided  and  steadied  by  the  hands  of  his 
teacher :  Israel’s  experience  of  Yahweh  had  sometimes  been 
that  of  teacher  and  taught  (Ps.  xviii.  35,  Gen.  xlix.  24, 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  21). 

More  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  later  Yahwism  in  which 
prowess  in  the  field  began  to  give  place  to  the  dignity  of  moral 
life  is  the  idea  of  Yahweh’s  hand  as  the  compelling  force  behind 
the  prophet,  strengthening  him  and  inspiring  him  for  his  work. 
There  is  far  more  in  this  thought  than  that  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  to  consecrate  to  office,  though  doubtless  that  is  taken  up 
into  it.  Ezekiel,  knowing  himself  to  be  filled  with  power  more 
than  his  own,  to  be  given  a  message  not  entirely  (if  at  all,  as 
far  as  he  knew)  of  his  own  making,  and  to  be  urged  onward  even 
physically  from  outside  himself,  spoke  of  the  hand  of  God  being 
upon  him,*'^  and  at  another  time  of  a  hand  thrust  out  before 
him  in  which  was  the  roll  of  a  book  for  him  to  devour.** 
Jeremiah,  when  he  first  felt  within  him  the  urge  to  prophesy, 
demurred  because  he  felt  himself  incompetent  to  undertake  it : 
“  Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God,  behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I 
am  but  a  child.  .  .  .  Then  the  Lord  put  forth  His  hand,  and 

22  Num.  xi.  23,  Is.  1.  2. 

23  Is.  xiv.  26,  27. 

2*  1  Sam.  V.  6,  7. 

25  1  Kings  X.  13. 

2*  Ps.  cxlv.  16,  cf.  also  civ.  28. 

22  Ez.  i.  3,  iii.  22,  viii.  1,  xxxiii.  22. 

28  Ez.  ii.  9flF. 
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touched  my  mouth;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Behold,  I  have 
put  my  words  into  thy  mouth.  .  .  Both  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah 
ascribe  their  prophetic  inspiration  to  the  direct  working  of  God 
in  (and  on)  them,  a  working  of  God  which  was  semi-physical 
and  which  they  described  as  the  immediate  work  of  His  hands. 
There  is  a  similar  tactual  consciousness  in  the  consecration  of 
Isaiah  to  his  prophetic  work,  but  his  description  of  it  in  his 
inaugural  vision  is  that  a  seraph  touched  his  lips  with  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar  and  thus  purged  his  lips.  Once  Isaiah  speaks 
of  the  hand  of  God :  “  For  the  Lord  spake  thus  to  me  with  a 
strong  hand  (Heb.  with  strength  of  hand)  and  instructed  me 
that  I  should  not  walk  the  way  of  this  people.  .  . 

God  was  always  at  work  in  the  world ;  sometimes  with  great 
power  overthrowing  one  nation  in  order  to  plant  another,  punish¬ 
ing  this  nation  for  its  arrogance  and  another  (His  own  people 
not  excepted)  for  its  sin,  sometimes  more  intimately  entering 
into  the  life  of  an  individual  and  strengthening  him  for  his  task, 
purging  him  of  his  sin,  equipping  him  for  his  mission  or  giving 
him  the  words  he  must  utter  in  God’s  name.  In  many  ways  and 
at  all  times  men  might  be  aware  of  God  at  work,  might  be  aware 
of  Him  shaping  their  lives,  moulding  their  character,  imposing 
His  will  on  them.  All  these  things  they  knew  to  be  the  work 
of  the  living  God  who  could  come  personally  and  take  into  His 
own  hands  the  course  of  their  lives.  If  God  was  at  work,  and  if 
they  could  often  feel  His  activity — physically  as  well  as 
psychically  or  spiritually — it  was  natural  that  they  should  speak 
of  His  hands  as  the  instruments  of  that  work.  If  a  man’s  whole 
active  life  found  its  proper  outlet  in  what  his  hands  did,  was  it 
not  natural  to  think  that  God’s  activity  should  have  a  similar  out¬ 
let?  When  they, spoke  of  God’s  hand  they  meant  His  activity 
in  the  world  of  men — an  activity  against  which  there  could  be  no 
withstanding.  His  hand  was  His  power.  “  Therefore,  behold, 
this  once  will  I  cause  them  to  know  mine  hand  and  my  might : 
and  they  shall  know  that  my  name  is  Yahweh.”®^  The  Hebrews 
have  left  us  a  great  inheritance  of  religious  vocabulary  in  their 
use  of  language  about  God,  and  the  use  of  the  word  hand  is  a 
good  example  of  this.  They  were  using  language  that  could 
be  readily  understood  and  which  has  lent  itself  to  adaptation. 
They  spoke  simply  of  God’s  hand  where  we  should  probably  say 
God’s  power  as  symbolized  by  His  hand.  The  Septuagint 
translators  did  not  stumble  over  this  particular  anthropomorphism 
as  they  did  over  others  (viz.  “  face  ”),  and  though  in  seven 
instances  they  paraphrased  the  clause  where  “  hand  ”  is 

29  Jer.  i.  6,  9. 

39  Is.  viii.  11. 

3^  Jer.  xvi.  21,  cf.  Ps.  cix.  27,  Job  xxvii.  11. 
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mentioned,  in  only  two  did  they  render  it  by  “power.”  We 
still  speak  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  though  we  know  it  to  be  a 
symbol  it  is  such  a  forcible  symbol  that  we  should  only  relinquish 
it  with  difficulty.  “  The  figure  of  the  hand  makes  us  feel  God’s 
action  as  the  simple  direct  act  of  an  Almighty  Person  more 
vividly.”®®  As  a  striking  example  of  the  devotional  use  of  the 
figure,  we  may  instance  a  sentence  from  the  Theologia 
Germanica,  that  notable  anticipation  of  Luther’s  faith :  “  I 

would  fain  be  to  the  Eternal  Goodness,  what  his  own  hand  is  to 
a  man.” 

L.  H.  Brockington. 

32  Josh,  iv.  24,  .Ezra  viii.  22. 

33  E.  Bevan,  Symbolism  and  Belief,  p.  259. 


THE  LOWER  MEETING,  NEWBURY.  Baptismal 
Registers  belonging  to  the  Independents  in  Berkshire,  now 
deposited  at  Somerset  House,  contain  the  following  entry,  relating 
to  some  activities  of  Francis  Lewis,  the  Baptist  minister : — 

“  In  the  years  1769  and  1770  the  Anabaptists,  by  their  usual 
methods  (which  are  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
them),  made  an  attack  upon  the  above  church ;  and  nine  persons 
were  prevailed  upon  to  deny  their  infant  baptism ;  however,  the 
church  having  met  and  resolved  that  whoever  were  Anabaptists 
amongst  us  should  be  only  considered  as  occasional  communicants, 
presently  after  this  four  of  the  members  left  us  and  joined  the 
Anabaptist  church.  But  the  Lord  blessed  the  following  methods 
to  prevent  the  error  spreading  any  further,  viz. : — Preaching  upon 
the  infant’s  right  to  this  seal  of  the  Covenant;  and  public 
baptizing — which  I  pray  God  may  never  more  be  disused  in  this 
church.  J.  Reader.” 


W.T.W. 


A  College  Principal  and  His  Hymns. 

I  RESPOND  very  readily  to  the  Editor’s  request  for  a  short 
article  in  his  interesting  series.  The  statistical  lists  of  those 
who  have  already  written  have  been  quite  revealing  to  myself, 
and  make  an  interesting  comparison  with  my  own  records.  Not 
that  a  College  Principal  can  be  said  to  have  a  different  attitude 
to  the  part  hymns  play  in  worship  than  any  other  minister.  Of 
course,  he  has  to  officiate  at  more  Induction  and  Anniversary 
Services :  and,  preaching  in  a  different  church  each  Sunday,  he 
is  not  troubled  with  the  problem  of  securing  variety  in  the 
hymn  service;  and  is  accordingly  incfined  to  fall  back  on  his 
own  favourites.  The  distinctive  contribution  which  I  have  to 
make,  therefore,  as  a  Principal,  is  not  important :  except  that  I 
must  say  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  general  excellence  of 
the  musical  part  of  the  services  in  the  Scottish  Churches  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  during  the  past  five  years.  There 
has  been  a  high  standard  of  organ  playing,  and  reverence,  and 
taste,  in  the  rendering  of  the  hymns,  on  which  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  comment  elsewhere. 

My  own  records  cover  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  the 
ministry,  and  include  the  use  of  two  books — the  Baptist  Church 
Hymnal,  unrevised  and  revised.  Out  of  a  total  of  947  hymns 
available  from  the  two  sources,  I  find  I  have  used  495  ;  but  this 
of  course  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  metrical  Psalms  and 
Paraphrases  which  are  in  general  use  in  Scotland,  in  Baptist 
as  in  Presbyterian  Churches.  Some  of  the  best  of  these,  such 
as  “  The  Lord’s  my  Shepherd,”  and  “  Ye  gates,  lift  up  your  heads 
on  high,”  have  been  included  in  the  Revised  Edition  (for  the 
education  of  the  Sassenach?).  The  best  of  these  metrical  versions 
are  very  good :  the  worst  are  pretty  bad. 

Five  hymns  have  been  sung  forty  times  and  more ;  the 
list  being  topped  with  “  The  King  of  Love  my  Shepherd  is,” 
with  fifty :  fifteen  have  been  selected  thirty  times  and  over ; 
thirty-five  more  than  twenty  times,  forty-four,  fifteen  times  or 
over,  seventy-eight  over  ten  times  (a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight) ;  and  the  remainder  less  frequently.  For  the  sake 
of  carrying  on  the  good  work  be^n  by  others,  I  append  an 
analysis,  not  on  quite  the  same  basis  as  either  of  the  preceding 
ones : 
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Hymns 

Hymns 

available. 

used. 

The  Call  to  Worship  ... 

32 

23 

The  Holy  Trinity 

7 

7 

God  the  Father 

His  Attributes 

17 

9 

Creation  . 

...  7 

1 

Providence  . 

19 

8 

Redemption  . 

11 

4 

God  the  Son 

The  Eternal  Word  ... 

3 

2 

Incarnation  . 

22 

12 

Earthly  Life . 

17 

7 

Death  . 

18 

10 

Resurrection  . 

11 

7 

Ascension  . 

4 

1 

Priesthood  . 

5 

0 

King  . 

7 

7 

Name  . 

6 

5 

Titles  . 

13 

9 

Ascriptions  . 

7 

3 

Coming  . 

11 

5 

God  the  Holy  Spirit 

19 

9 

The  Scriptures  . 

16 

6 

The  Christian  Life 

Gospel  Call  . 

19 

14 

Call  accepted . 

32 

16 

Cry — for  Grace 

14 

3 

Fellowship  with  God 

...  21 

14 

Holiness  . 

32 

24 

Joy  . 

8 

3 

Union  with  Christ  ... 

19 

13 

Patience  and  Submission 

29 

17 

Peaceful  Trust 

18 

7 

Service . 

...  31 

23 

Zeal  . 

21 

15 

Guidance  . 

17 

13 

Heaven . 

14 

3 

Victory  over  Death  ... 

12 

3 

Final  Blessedness 

11 

5 

The  Church 

Unity  . 

18 

8 

Baptism  . 

19 

9 

Lord’s  Supper 

28 

14 

Ministers  . 

10 

3 

The  Kingdom 

...  46 

30 
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Hymns 

available 

Hymns 

used 

Worship 

The  Lord’s  Day 

24 

12 

House  of  Prayer 

16 

11 

Prayer  Meeting 

32 

13 

Times  and  Seasons 

Morning  and  Evening 

...  45 

21 

New  Year,  etc. 

22 

7 

Seasons  . 

14 

5 

Hospital  . 

5 

3 

Marriage  . 

5 

1 

At  Sea  . 

3 

2 

National  . 

19 

8 

Childhood 

Intercession  . 

4 

1 

Aspirations  . 

19 

7 

Children’s  Hymns 

66 

SO 

Farewell  . 

2 

947 

1 
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In  some  cases  hymns  have  not  been  used  as  often  as  they 
might  have  been  because  the  tune  was  unsuitable,  or  at  any  rate 
I  did  not  like  it — e.g.,  I  have  chosen  the  hymn  “  Immortal, 
invisible,”  much  more  frequently  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Revised  Edition,  where  it  is  set  to  “  St.  Denio.”  In  many  ways 
the  revision  has  been  a  great  improvement.  It  cut  out  a  lot  of 
dead  wood :  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  hymns  altogether  have 
been  omitted :  and  I  was  interested  to  find  that  I  had  scarcely 
used  one  of  them  during  my  ministry.  One  or  two  I  have 
missed,  such  as  “  Work,  for  the  night  is  coming,”  “  Childhood’s 
years  are  passing  o’er  us  ”  (perhaps  because  these  have 
associations  with  childhood),  “  Around  a  table,  not  a  tomb  ’  ; 
but  most  of  the  others  “  never  would  be  missed.”  Some  were 
doggerel,  some  utterly  unreal  and  exaggerated,  most  of  them 
uninspired.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  section  on  Heaven, 
from  which  about  half  have  been  omitted :  many  of  them  were 
morbid,  or  cast  in  a  theological  mould  that  no  longer  appeals. 

The  omissions  have  been  quite  impartial  and  catholic.  Watts 
has  been  the  worst  sufferer  from  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents; 
and  others  of  the  same  period,  Bonar,  Doddridge,  Montgomery, 
Toplady  (“  Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints  ”).  But  hymns  by 
modern  writers  have  also  been  “  scrapped  ”  :  Rawson,  Conder, 
Whittier,  Geo.  Macdonald.  Even  modern  writers  can  be 
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uninspired.  Many  favourites  of  to-day  may  suffer  the  same  fate 
to-morrow. 

The  additions,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  are  both  welcome ; 
familiar  hymns  from  other  Church  books,  and  new  hymns  like 
W.  Y.  Fullerton’s.  Again  the  selection  is  catholic — Milton, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Luther,  Bunyan,  S.  Francis,  Bishop  Moule, 
Anne  Bronte,  Percy  Dearmer  and  Silvester  Home.  The 
inclusion  of  some  of  the  great  hymns  of  the  Church  is 
particularly  valuable ;  such  as  “  All  creatures  of  our  God  and 
King,”  ■'  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  hearts  inspire,”  “  The  strife  is 
o’er,  the  battle  won  ”  :  and  also  of  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Sankey  type  of  hymn,  by  which  the  evangelistic  section  has  been 
strengthened.  The  National  and  Children’s  sections  have  also 
been  enriched  :  but  like  Mr.  Larcombe,  I  should  be  grateful 
for  a  larger  selection  suitable  for  Communion,  and  on  the  social 
application  of  the  Gospel. 

More  and  more,  as  my  ministry  went  on,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  spend  time  on  the  selection  of  the  praise  list  week 
by  week — as  well  as  on  the  devotional  part  of  the  service. 
Choosing  the  hymns  often  took  an  hour  and  more :  but  it  was 
time  well  spent.  A  praise  list  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
built  up  round  the  sermon,  except  in  a  small  measure.  It  should 
aim  at  expressing  in  a  harmonious  whole  the  entire  spirit  of 
worship — adoration,  thanksgiving,  repentance,  aspiration.  If  this 
is  done  thoroughly,  it  is  wonderful  how  often  the  praise  falls 
into  line  with  the  subject  of  the  sermon — even  when  the  hymns 
were  chosen  before  the  text ! 


W.  Holms  Coats. 
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About  fifteen  years  ago  something  that  I  read  hinted  to  me 
that  Edward  Whymper,  whose  name  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  Matterhorn,  as  a  youth  was  in  attendance  at  a 
Baptist  church.  At  the  time  attempts  to  get  further  information 
proved  unsuccessful. 

Five  years  later,  in  1930,  Mr.  James  A.  Aldis  contributed  an 
article  to  the  Baptist  Quarterly  entitled  “  Reminiscences  of  the 
Rev.  John  Aldis  of  Maze  Pond.”  In  the  course  of  it  he  said, 
“  One  pew  at  Maze  Pond  was  filled  by  the  family  of  Mr. 
Whymper,  a  celebrated  wood-engraver.  One  of  his  sons  became 
even  better  known  as  an  Alpine  climber,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  Matterhorn  accident,  which  mountain  he,  with 
his  party,  was  the  first  to  ascend.”  The  details  can  now  be 
filled  in,  as  the  Life  of  Edward  Whymper  has  recently  been 
published,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Maze 
Pond  minute  books. 

Edward  Whymper’s  name  is  secure  in  mountaineering 
annals,  for  not  only  was  he  the  first  to  stand  on  the  Matterhorn 
summit,  but  his  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps  is  an  Alpine  classic 
that  will  be  read  as  long  as  people  climb  mountains.  In  the 
seventy-five  years  since  the  exploit  which  made  his  name  famous, 
the  man  has  remained  hidden  from  public  gaze,  an  elusive  figure, 
his  personality  hardly  discernible.  The  obscurity  is  now  ended, 
for,  in  his  Edward  Whymper  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  21s.),  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Smythe  reveals  the  man.  Mr.  Smythe  himself  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  climbers  of  our  day — he  has  come  very  near, 
and  yet  so  far  from  final  success  on  Everest — and  he  is  a  writer 
of  no  mean  distinction.  Those,  whether  climbers  or  non-climbers, 
who  have  been  denied  a  visit  to  the  mountains,  or,  indeed,  any 
holiday  in  this  war-time  summer,  will  find  refreshment  in  this 
volume,  where  Whymper’s  mountaineering  exploits  and  scientific 
investigations  are  related  with  freshness  and  absorbing  interest. 
Our  immediate  concern,  however,  is  that  the  volume  contains 
lengthy  extracts  from  a  diary  kept  by  Whymper  from  January, 
1855,  to  October,  1859,  when  he  was  14J/19i  years  of  age.  The 
diary  has  not  been  published  elsewhere,  and  the  extracts  add 
materially  to  the  interest  and  value  of  Mr.  Smythe’s  work.  These 

extracts  contain  many  references  to  Maze  Pond,  e.g., 
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1855,  January  28.  Went  in  morning  to  Maze  Pond,  to  hear 
Rev.  J.  Aldis,  and  in  the  evening  staid  at  home  on  account  of 
my  cough. 

1855,  December  30.  Went  to  Maze  Pond,  morning  and 
evening.  Heard  Mr.  Jones  of  Folkestone  in  the  evening.  It  was 
a  most  admirable  impressive  sermon  from  the  text,  “  All  souls  are 
mine,  saith  the  Lord  ” ;  and  as  Mr,  Jones  said,  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  if  that  text  should  be  ringing  constantly  in  the 
ears  of  all  those  despots  who  persecute  for  conscience  sake  to 
let  them  know  that  though  they  can  persecute  the  body  which 
they  have  some  power  over  they  cannot  alter  or  destroy  the  soul 
which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Lord. 

1856,  March  9.  Went  to  Maze  Pond  in  morning  and 
evening.  Heard  Mr.  Crasweller.  Very  good  in  matter,  but 
dreadful  bad  in  style. 

1857,  July  5.  Went  to  Maze  Pond  in  morning  and  evening. 
Mr.  Malcolm  preached  both  times.  He  does  not  draw,  nor  do 
I  think  that  he  will ;  his  usual  effect  on  me  is  to  make  me  slumber 
sweetly,  at  least  in  regard  to  all  that  he  is  saying. 

1858,  January  17.  Mr.  Cowdy  preached  both  times.  I  think 
he  will  fill  the  chapel,  for  he  seems  a  very  hard-working,  deter¬ 
mined  man  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  He  is,  moreover,  a 
civilised  man,  which  is  more  than  all  preachers  are. 

On  another  occasion  he  writes,  “  A  regular  muff  preached  ”  ; 
on  July  19th,  1857,  he  gets  well  into  his  stride  with  “  Mr. 
Armstrong  (an  impudent,  smeary-faced  old  ass)  preached  in 
the  morning,  and  Mr.  Watts,  an  excited,  affected  young  donkey 
in  the  evening,”  while  on  September  21st,  1857,  there  is  the 
significant  entry,  “  This  evening  Mr.  Malcolm  resigned  his  office 
as  Pastor  of  Maze  Pond.  I  am  glad  of  it.”  Among  other 
references  which  arrest  our  attention  are  those  relating  to 
Spurgeon,  the  Surrey  Gardens  disaster,  parties  at  Mr.  Hepburn’s 
and  Mr.  Beddome’s,  where  Whymper  “  felt  considerably  awk¬ 
ward  not  being  used  to  female  society,”  and  a  paper,  “  Ought 
Christians  to  resist  tyrannical  governments?”  read  by  him  at 
Maze  Pond  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

In  a  second  edition  Mr.  Smythe  should  correct  some  of  the 
Baptist  names — Chown  of  Bradford  is  Chron  on  p.  24,  where 
he  is  described  as  “  a  very  good  preacher  but  a  little  too  noisy  ”  ; 
on  the  same  page  Spurgeon  is  Sturgeon;  and  on  p.  316  Spurgeon’s 
Temple  should  be  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle. 

The  church  minute  books  enable  us  to  supplement  the 
biography  with  further  information,  particularly  concerning 
Edward  Whymper’s  parents.  The  first  reference  is  on  June  23rd, 
1845,  when  ”  Josiah  Wood  Whymper  and  Elizabeth  Whymper 
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were  proposed  for  baptism  and  fellowship,  and  the  Brethren 
Beddome  and  Burls  were  appointed  messengers  to  them.”  The 
reports  being  satisfactory,  they  were  baptized,  and  received  at 
communion  on  August  3rd.  Josiah  Whymper  soon  took  an  active 
part  in  the  church  life,  as  within  a  month  he  was  serving  on  a 
committee  to  take  steps  to  establish  an  infant  school,  and  on 
April  19th,  1847,  he  and  the  auditors  were  appointed  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  advise  concerning  the  church  deficit  of  £104 
17s.  lOd.  On  the  last  day  of  1855  he  was  elected  a  deacon,  and 
later  minutes  reveal  his  activity  in  this  office.  For  instance,  he 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  candidates  for  membership;  he  was 
one  of  the  three  messengers  to  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund;  on 
occasion  he  addressed  his  fellow-members  on  spiritual  issues; 
and  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  funds 
of  the  church.  Mr.  Smythe  records  that  in  July,  1859,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  ill-health  of  Mrs.  Whymper,  the  family  removed 
to  Haslemere,  but  Edward,  who  had  opposed  the  move,  did  not 
accompany  them,  remaining  in  London,  having  a  bedroom  at  his 
father’s  works.  This  removal  is  referred  to  in  two  minutes ; 

17th  October,  1859.  Brother  Whymper  then  stated  that 
having  been  removed  in  the  providence  of  God  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  London  he  felt  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  any 
longer  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  deacon’s  office,  and  therefore 
begged  permission  to  resign  it.  The  pastor  then  addressed  to 
brother  Whymper  some  appropriate  parting  words,  and  it 
was  resolved :  That  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  which  the 
Church  entertained  of  brother  Whymper’s  services  should  be 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

Sunday,  October  23rd,  1859.  Resolved  that  in  accepting 
brother  Whymper’s  resignation  of  the  deacon’s  office  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  removal  from  London,  we  do  hereby  record  our 
attachment  to  him  as  a  Christian  brother,  and  our  gratitude  for 
the  zeal  and  consistency  with  which  he  has  laboured  for  our 
prosperity  and  growth  in  holiness.  We  cannot  but  pray  that  in 
whatsoever  sphere  of  duty  his  lot  may  be  cast,  he  may  still  find 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  favour  and  approval  of  an  ever  present 
and  ever  smiling  God. 

The  move  to  Haslemere  did  not  stabilise  Mrs.  Whymper’s 
health,  as  the  next  reference  to  the  family  in  the  minutes  records 
her  death.  (She  was  his  second  wife,  not  the  first  as  stated  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.) 

Died,  December  8th,  1859,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whymper,  the 
wife  of  our  brother  Whymper.  She  had  not  only  been  for  many 
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years  a  consistent  disciple  of  Jesus  and  a  zealous  labourer  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  but  in  her  own  neighbourhood  had  for  a 
still  longer  period  engaged  in  many  works  of  benevolence  which 
will  cause  her  memory  to  be  widely  and  enduringly  cherished. 
Her  end  was  sudden,  but  not  without  abundant  evidence  that  her 
assurance  for  an  interest  in  the  Saviour  was  triumphantly  strong. 

Although  no  longer  a  deacon,  Josiah  Whymper  retained  his 
membership  at  Maze  Pond,  and  was  occasionally  present  at 
church  meetings  until  the  13th  May,  1861,  when,  with  “  much 
sorrow  at  the  removal  of  so  esteemed  a  brother,”  Maze  Pond 
transferred  him  to  Bloomsbury,  where  he  was  soon  elected  to 
the  committee  of  the  Domestic  Society  and  in  other  ways  gave 
service  to  the  church.  His  third  wife  was  Miss  Emily 
Hepburn,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hepburn,  who  was  for  twenty 
years  a  deacon  and  sixteen  years  treasurer  of  Maze  Pond.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  church  from  February,  1851,  to  August, 
1864,  when,  with  the  other  members  of  the  Hepburn  family,  she 
was  transferred  to  New  Park  Road,  Brixton. 

The  association  of  the  Whymper  family  with  Maze  Pond 
did  not  finally  cease  with  the  transfer  of  Josiah  Whymper,  as  in 
1872  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Charles,  became  a  church  member. 
Later  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  newly-erected 
buildings  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  remained  in  membership 
until  September,  1880,  when,  following  the  example  set  by  his 
father  nearly  twenty  years  before,  he  was  transferred  to 
Bloomsbury. 

It  appears  that  Edward  Whymper’s  association  with  Maze 
Pond  ceased  about  the  time  when  his  Alpine  career  commenced, 
and  the  question  is  suggested,  “  Why  did  the  church  fail  to  win 
him  ?  ”  The  diary  indicates  that  in  his  early  teens  his  attendance 
at  the  Sunday  services  was  regular,  albeit  parental  compulsion 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  Further,  he  was 
present  at  parties  and  socials  which  Maze  Pond  leaders  gave  at 
their  homes  to  the  young  people  of  the  church.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  however,  in  185^  when  he  was  fifteen  and  perhaps  would 
have  responded  to  a  strong  personality,  the  outstanding  ministry 
of  John  Aldis  closed  on  his  removal  to  Reading.  At  that  time 
Maze  Pond  was  one  of  the  leading  Baptist  churches  of  London, 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  congregational  singing  and  the 
comparatively  high  intellectual  and  social  character  of  the  people. 
But  a  most  depressing  decade  followed,  and  these  years  covered 
Whymper’s  later  teens  and  early  twenties.  In  that  decade  there 
was  little  at  the  church  to  attract  a  young  man  of  independent 
mind  capable  of  making  pointed  comments  on  religious  and  social 
questions,  whose  eyes  were  straining  after  Alpine  giants.  The 
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building  was  out  of  date,  and  the  district  of  Maze  Pond,  near 
London  Bridge,  was  becoming  increasingly  slummy  and  down 
town.  A  far-seeing  church  would  have  realised  the  need  for  a 
forward  movement  in  a  new  district,  but  the  members  loved 
“  old  Maze  Pond  ”,  they  in  fact  had  themselves  grown  old  with 
it,  and  the  thought  of  selling  the  old  place  with  its  adjoining 
burial  ground  was  sacrilege.  An  offer  of  £5,500  from  Guy’s 
Hospital  in  1863  was  heartily  turned  down,  only  to  be  accepted 
twelve  years  later,  after  many  members  and  prospective  members 
had  been  lost.  Moreover,  the  church  experienced  difficulty  in 
filling  its  pastorate  satisfactorily.  Definite  approaches  to  J.  P. 
Chown  and  Samuel  Harris  Booth  and  informal  approaches  to 
others  were  unsuccessful.  Then,  in  June,  1857,  the  church,  weary 
of  the  interregnum  of  two  years,  made  a  sad  blunder.  On  a 
vote  so  acutely  divided  that  it  should  hardly  have  been  acted  on, 
James  Malcolm  of  Aberdeen  was  invited  to  the  pastorate,  and 
astonishingly  he  felt  justified  in  accepting  it.  Within  three  months 
he  resigned.  A  few  months  later  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  H. 
Millard,  who  remained  for  “  five  years  of  disappointment  and 
trial.” 

That,  however,  is  one  side  of  the  story  only.  A  church 
and  its  ministers  are  never  solely  to  blame  when  they  fail  to 
win  or  hold  a  young  person.  Other  factors  always  enter.  In  the 
case  of  Edward  Whymper,  as  with  others  who  have  been  lost  to 
the  Baptist  Church,  such  as  Augustine  Birrell,  R.  B.  Haldane, 
Edward  Clodd,  and,  let  it  be  frankly  admitted,  the  sons  of  some 
who  were  the  Baptist  leaders  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades, 
personal  considerations  must  be  faced.  Edward  Whymper  was 
unsociable  as  a  youth,  apparently  not  desiring  the  society  of  those 
of  his  own  age.  He  remained  within  his  shell,  a  self-centred 
youth,  and  this  trait  continued  throughout  life.  Not  only  in  the 
New  Testament  do  young  people  turn  aside  from  the  highest 
and  accept  the  second  best.  Mr.  Smythe  suggests  that  to  read 
the  boyhood  diary  is  a  depressing  experience,  it  reveals  “  the 
appalling  monotony  of  the  life  led  by  young  Whymper.”  That 
is  not  how  it  will  impress  all  readers.  It  has  to  be  judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  eighteen-fifties,  not  by  the  interests  and 
excitements  of  the  nineteen-thirties.  Undoubtedly  Whymper 
toiled  hard  in  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  to  wood  engraving, 
but  craftsmanship  was  held  in  esteem  and  the  would-be  craftsman 
was  prepared  to  toil.  Moreover,  the  diary  speaks  of  politics,  of 
visits  to  the  Oval,  of  the  Derby,  of  the  publication  of  Macaulay’s 
History  and  other  books,  and  gives  the  writer’s  views  on  tne 
Crimea,  “  Sabbath  desecration,”  and  various  other  questions.  It 
would  not  appear  that  he  found  life  consistently  monotonous. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Smythe  is  on  sure  ground  when,  comparing  the 
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diary  of  the  boy  of  fifteen  with  the  diary  of  the  man  of  sixty,  he 
finds  revealed  “  not  an  atrophy  of  intellect  but  of  spirit.” 
Whymper  never  achieved  spiritual  contentment  and  happiness, 
and  it  must  be  a  lasting  regret  that  Maze  Pond  failed  to  awaken 
his  dormant  spiritual  perceptions.  Had  it  done  so  it  is  possible, 
as  Mr.  Smythe  suggests,  that  “  the  name  Whymper  might  have 
rung  down  the  avenues  of  political,  social  or  religious  history,  for 
his  intellectual  attainments  were  brilliant.” 

In  closing  this  article,  I  may  perhaps  mention  that  among 
those  consulted  by  me  in  the  early  effort  to  obtain  particulars 
of  Edward  Whymper’s  Baptist  association  was  the  late  Mr.  E. 
Henderson  Smith,  for  many  years  one  of  the  deacons  of  Devon¬ 
shire  Square  Church,  and  well  known  in  the  publishing  world.  He 
knew  Edward  Whymper  personally,  but  could  give  me  no 
information  on  the  Baptist  question.  On  the  15th  August,  1928, 
however,  he  sent  me  a  lengthy  letter  giving  a  description  of  the 
man,  and  the  following  quotations  are  illuminating : 

“  Edward  Whymper  was  not  a  big  man.  About  five  feet  six 
inches  I  should  think,  and  not  particularly  broad-shouldered  or 
stout.  I  don’t  believe  he  had  money,  except  what  he  earned  by 
wood  engraving.  That  business  was  started  by  his  father  in  the 
Lambeth  Road.  The  family  lived  there,  and  used  the  top  floor 
for  the  Engraving  Room.  No  one  was  ever  allowed  to  enter 
this  sanctum.  My  idea  of  Edward  Whymper’s  alpine  climbing 
is  that  it  was  a  recreation  from  which  he  had  to  return  and  work. 

”  Do  you  know  wood  engraving?  It  has  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared  in  place  of  photo-zinc  blocks.  Before  this,  all  pictures 
for  books  were  done  on  box-wood  blocks.  These  had  a  finely 
polished  top  surface.  This  was  whitened  over,  and  the  artist 
then  drew,  in  pencil,  his  picture.  Some  of  the  best  academy 
figure  artists  began  their  careers  in  this  way. 

“  When  the  artist  had  drawn  his  picture,  the  engraver 
carefully  cut  out  all  the  white  spaces  between  the  artist’s  lines. 
To  do  this  he  had  to  wear,  in  one  eye,  a  glass  like  a  watchmaker’s, 
and  he  also  had  a  globe  of  clear  water  placed  so  that  the  light  was 
focussed  on  to  his  work. 

"  Look  at  any  book  of  fifty  years  ago,  illustrated  with 
Edward  Whymper’s  engraving.  The  Leisure  Hour  and  Sunday 
at  Home  had  a  lot  of  them.  Dr.  Manning’s  Swiss  Pictures  also. 
When  you  look  at  these  pictures  you  will  understand  the  nerve- 
wracking  concentration  needed  by  Edward  Whymper  to  produce 
such  work.  He  never  turned  out  a  bad  block.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  them  from  his  hands.  They  were  always  well  and 
cleanly  done  and  every  block  is  a  picture  of  conscientious  cutting. 
It  does  my  eyes  good  to  look  at  them  after  all  these  years.  But 
it  took  the  life  out  of  him.  He  smoked  a  lot.  I  don’t  think  there 
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was  any  other  reason  for  his  moroseness.  You  can  understand 
how  he  revelled  in  the  Alps  after  the  strain  of  his  engraving. 

“  The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  living  at  Southend, 
in  a  tall  house.  A  man  and  his  wife  lived  on  the  ground  floor  and 
‘  did  for  him.’  He  lived  by  himself  in  the  top  floor,  those 
intermediate  being  kept  vacant  that  no  noise  might  reach  his 
apartments.” 

Seymour  J.  Price. 


SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS.  The  Conference  in 
America  publishes  a  yearly  Handbook  rather  more  handsome 
than  our  B.U.,  and  lodges  in  our  library  a  copy  legally  certified. 
The  meetings  of  1939  at  Milton  in  Wisconsin  lasted  six  days, 
celebrating  the  137th  anniversary  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  denomination  maintains  two  colleges  and  a  university;  the 
latter  has  fine  equipment,  with  the  luxury  of  a  splendid  carillon  of 
ancient  bells  from  Belgium ;  more  than  120  degrees  were  earned 
last  year.  The  Historical  Society  reports  increasing  work,  and 
co-operation  with  the  Works  Progress  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Government;  289  visitors  registered  at  its  headquarters. 
The  London  church,  which  claims  the  date  of  1617,  had  invited 
the  Conference  to  meet  here  in  August  1940,  but  the  darkening 
clouds  led  to  this  invitation  being  postponed.  When  it  is  renewed 
and  accepted,  we  shall  hope  to  let  our  members  know,  that  we 
may  join  in  a  welcome.  There  are  twenty-eight  churches  in 
Germany,  five  in  Holland,  two  in  China,  six  in  British  Guiana, 
and  fifteen  in  Jamaica. 

W.T.W. 


Two  Baptist  Pamphleteers. 

PIROUGHOUT  the  history  of  social  progress,  sincere  men 
have  ranged  themselves  in  two  opposite  camps.  There  have 
been  those  who,  whilst  remaining  satisfied  with  the  existing 
order,  have  attempted  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  inequalities 
by  private  benevolence.  William  Wilberforce,  in  all  his  thinking 
about  social  conditions  in  England,  and  in  his  generous  support 
of  the  work  of  Hannah  More,  was  typical  of  those  who,  whilst 
practising  philanthropy,  yet  held  tenaciously  to  the  status  quo. 
But  there  have  been  others,  more  passionate,  though  possibly 
not  more  sincere,  who  have  desired  to  refashion  society,  to  alter 
its  economic  and  industrial  machinery,  and  to  mould  the  world 
“  nearer  to  their  heart’s  desire.”  Lord  Shaftesbury,  another 
Evangelical,  on  whose  heart  and  conscience  lay  the  burden  of 
the  suffering  and  the  misery  of  factory  workers,  chimney  boys, 
slum  children  and  the  insane,  may  remind  us  of  those  who 
desire  drastic  changes  in  our  social  life. 

I. 

These  contrasting  attitudes  are  well  illustrated  by  two 
nineteenth  century  Baptist  pamphleteers,  James  Ebenezer 
Bicheno  and  John  Ovington,  the  one  a  middle-class  lawyer, 
judicious,  cautious,  ever  “  willing  to  justify  himself  the  other 
a  master  printer  of  Clapham  Common.  Both  were  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  in  the  year  1817  both  published 
a  book  on  the  subject.  Bicheno’s  book,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Benevolence,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  elucidating  the 
principles  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  to  show  their  immoral  tendency, 
was  published  by  Rowland  Hunter,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  An 
amended  edition,  in  which  the  general  arguments  are  the  same, 
was  issued  in  1824.  John  Overton,  who  published  for  himself, 
called  his  work,  The  Labouring  Man’s  Advocate:  An  Appeal  to 
the  Justice  and  Humanity  of  the  British  Public  respecting  the 
IV ages  of  Labour.” 

In  1817  the  economic  crisis  which  followed  the  conclusion 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  at  its  height.  In  spite  of  the  Corn 
Bill  of  1815,  the  price  of  corn  continued  to  fall,  and  the  farmers 
who,  encouraged  by  high  prices  during  the  war,  had  borrowed 
heavily,  were  now  embarrassed  as  the  banks  began  to  call  in  their 
money.  The  intolerable  burden  of  taxation  which  had  increased 
fivefold  prompted  so  strong  an  agitation  for  retrenchment,  that 
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in  1816  the  income  tax  was  abolished,  and  also  the  tax  on  malt. 
In  the  same  year,  when  the  price  of  corn  rose  sharply  and  the 
farmers  ceased  to  grumble,  agricultural  and  industrial  workers 
revolted  against  the  price  of  bread.  There  was  widespread 
unemployment  in  the  North  and  Midlands,  and  riots  in  the 
Eastern  counties,  where  farm  labourers  set  fire  to  barns  and 
smashed  machinery  as  a  means  of  agitating  for  a  fixed  price  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  bushel  for  corn,  and  fourpence  a 
pound  for  beef.  These  were  also  the  days  of  noisy  agitation  for 
a  reform  in  the  system  of  representation.  The  oratory  of  Henry 
Hunt  and  the  propaganda  of  William  Cobbett  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  democrats.  The  Spenceans  were  demanding  an  equality 
of  wealth  by  a  restoration  of  the  land  to  the  community.  When, 
after  much  agitation  and  disturbance,  the  Prince  Regent  was 
attacked  as  he  re-entered  the  palace  after  opening  Parliament,  the 
government  adopted  stern  and  repressive  measures,  including 
the  suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  an  Act  restricting  the 
right  of  public  meeting.^  It  was  in  this  time  of  economic 
upheaval  that  both  Bicheno  and  Ovington  wrote  on  the  problem 
of  poverty. 


11. 

"An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Benevolence,"  begins  with 
the  statement  that  although  successive  parliaments  have  passed 
legislation  “  in  the  hope  of  exterminating  misery.  .  .  .  still  vice 
and  wretchedness  among  the  lowest  classes  are  not  diminished; 
and  although  the  more  atrocious  crimes  of  murder  and  rapine  are 
less  prevalent  than  formerly,  yet  idleness,  improvidence, 
prostitution  and  the  want  of  integrity  are  alarmingly  increased.” 
There  follows  the  unpleasant  comment  that  the  poor,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  society  by  their  poverty,  “  are  become  an 
excrescence  on  the  body  politic,  not  receiving  its  nourishment  by  a 
natural  circulation,  but  from  an  extraneous  source  which 
ministers  to  a  continual  and  growing  morbidity.”  Whilst  the 
middle  classes  have  made  rapid  progress  in  mental  and  moral 
education  the  poor  who,  like  the  extremely  rich,  lack  “  the 
competition  of  moral  qualities  without  which  no  lasting  excellence 
can  be  attained”  have  been  steadily  degenerating.  One  cause 
of  this  is  the  want  of  education — in  Scotland  the  more  degraded 
poor  are  inspired  with  “  unrivalled  national  morals  ” — ^but 
education  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  poverty.  This 
brings  Bicheno  to  his  main  point,  a  total  criticism  of  the  Poor 
Laws.  “  The  end  of  education  is  to  promote  habits  of  thought 

1  For  a  full  account  sec  Halcvy  History  of  the  English  People  (E.T.) 
Vol.  2,  pp.  3-30. 
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and  reflection;  to  teach  the  pupil  to  look  at  consequences  and 
to  limit  his  desires;  to  instruct  him  in  the  right  value  to  be 
set  upon  every  pleasure,  and  to  strengthen  the  moral  man  to 
conflict  with  the  animal  man.  The  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws 
is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  They  induce  sloth,  improvidence  and 
a  disregard  to  character,  and  dissolve  those  domestic  ties  which 
are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  rising  generation.”. 

Poverty  is  inevitable.  “  The  distinctions,  station,  wealth, 
and  poverty  of  civil  life  are  as  reasonable  (and  consequently  are 
absolutely  good)  as  the  other  parts  of  the  creation,  in  which 
we  acknowledge  wisdom  and  perfection  to  reign  omnipotently.” 
There  is  real  value  in  earning  what  we  get  and  a  powerful 
stimulus  in  competition.  To  sweep  away  the  Poor  Laws  would 
for  a  very  long  time  aggravate  the  misery — and  it  is  clear  that 
Bicheno  was  conscious  of  the  misery  which  poverty  inflicts — yet 
the  Poor  Laws  are  founded  upon  entirely  wrong  principles. 
They  have  developed  from  a  voluntary  to  a  compulsory  plan. 
Almsgiving  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  is  an  absolute 
duty  without  regard  to  the  character  of  its  objects,  whereas  it 
ought  to  be  voluntary.  Since  the  amount  we  can  give  to  charity 
is  limited  we  must  select  cases  for  relief. 

Again,  under  the  Poor  Laws  every  human  being  unable  to 
labour  has  a  right  to  sustenance.  Paley  had  argued,  not  long 
before,  that  in  extreme  necessity  a  man  has  the  right  to  take 
without  or  against  the  owner’s  leave,  the  first  food,  clothes  or 
shelter  he  meets  with,  when  he  is  in  danger  of  perishing  through 
lack  of  them.  This  justification  of  theft  in  extreme  cases  aroused 
all  Bicheno’s  middle-class,  property-owning  instincts.  The 
destitute,  he  affirms,  have  no  absolute  right  to  our  charity,  for 
that  would  deprive  us  of  our  liberty  to  decide  whether  we  will 
help  or  not.  “  The  language  of  distress  is  very  properly  ‘  asking 
‘  begging  ‘  supplicating  not  demanding,  insisting  or 
threatening”  The  Poor  Laws  say  that  a  man  may  eat  even  though 
he  will  not  work.  What  then  becomes  of  the  revealed  law  that 
he  who  will  not  work,  shall  not  eat?  Following  Malthus  whom 
he  quotes,  he  argues  that,  “  it  is  a  universal  law  of  the  wise  and 
supreme  Governor  of  the  earth  that  the  constant  tendency  of  all 
animated  beings  is  to  increase  beyond  the  subsistence  prepared 
for  them.”  The  struggle  to  exist  sets  in  motion  “  the  spring  of 
civilization  and  refinement,”  and  therefore  the  Divine  Law 
opposes  indiscriminate  relief.  “  If  the  course  of  society  were 
left  to  flow  in  its  natural  channel,  and  not  counter-acted  by 
human  laws,  provisions  and  labourers  would  more  nearly  find 
their  level,  and  much  less  quantity  of  misery  be  spread  through 
the  aggregate  mass.” 

A  third  criticism  is  that  under  this  system  every  man  able 
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and  willing  to  work  has  a  right  to  receive  employment  or  the 
wages  of  labour,  but  nothing  can  “  render  it  obligatory  on  the 
part  of  the  capitalist  to  employ  any  other  servants  than  those  of 
his  own  choice.”  It  is  scandalous  that  the  attempt  to  create  work 
by  establishing  Parish  Manufactories  should  bring  increased 
competition  to  the  private  capitalist.  Society  is  now  saying  to 
every  man,  “  Whatever  your  vice  or  your  tendency  to  multiply 
it  in  vicious  offspring ;  however  burdensome  to  society ;  however 
you  may  degrade  your  own  interests  present  and  future — our 
care  for  your  support  shall  keep  pace  with  your  neglect  of  it, 
and  we  will  divide  our  food  with  you  and  your  children  even 
to  the  extent  of  reducing  ourselves  to  a  level  with  you.” 

Finally  charity  ought  not  to  be  enforced  by  legislative 
authority.  Almsgiving  is  a  private  virtue.  It  is  a  law  that  the 
happiness  of  men  shall  depend  upon  their  conduct,  and  this 
Divine  Law  is  abrogated  by  the  present  system.  Gradually  we 
must  return  to  the  operation  of  Natural  Law,  and  meanwhile 
even  those  laws  made  by  the  State  for  the  relief  of  poverty 
ought  to  discriminate  between  the  deserving  and  the  worthless. 


III. 

John  Ovington  writes  with  greater  passion  than  Bicheno, 
and  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  feelings  and  needs  of 
the  poor.  On  the  title  page  of  ”  The  Labouring  Man’s 
Advocate”  he  quotes  the  text  from  Colossians  iv.  1,  “Masters 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal;  knowing 
that  ye  also  have  a  master  in  heaven.”  The  theme  of  the  book, 
constantly  quoted,  is  “  oppressing  the  hireling  in  his  wages.” 
“  At  present,”  he  writes  in  the  preface,  “  in  every  department 
of  society  NOT  JUSTICE  but  CHARITY  takes  the  lead.  .  .  . 
When  any  of  our  religious  and  moral  writers  condescend  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  it  is  to  entreat  for  them  not  Justice, 
but  Charity.  .  .  .  But  this  whole  system  of  what  is  falsely  called 
Charity  must  and  will  be  completely  destroyed,  with  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  abominable  practice  of  oppressing  the  Hireling  in 
His  Wages  :  to  which  it  is  a  natural  and  necessary  appendage.” 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  harmonious  and  happy  state 
of  society  described  in  the  scriptures  is  ignorance,  for  which  the 
remedy  is  universal  education.  “  No  human  being  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  destitute  of  instruction.  The  means  of 
providing  suitable  education  for  his  children  should  be  put  into 
every  man’s  power;  and  no  children  ought  to  be  employed  in 
any  situation  or  capacity  whatever,  till  they  are  at  least  able  to 
read  and  write.”  It  is  the  immediate  concern  and  business  of 
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every  individual  to  enable  working  men  to  provide  suitable 
education  for  their  children;  and  to  raise  them  from  that 
wretched  state  of  ignorance  and  immorality  to  which  they  are 
degraded  by  their  poverty. 

Ovington,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  now 
proceeds  to  quote  various  texts  which  support  his  arguments.  I 
give  a  selection  of  these  with  the  author’s  comments. 

“  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 
It  is  not  only  illiberal  and  ungenerous;  but  unjust  and  ungrateful 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  deprive  men  employed  in  productive 
labour  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and  of  most  of  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  .  .  .  Labour  is  indeed 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  earth,  but  God  never  authorised  any 
to  confine  labouring  men  to  bare  necessaries ;  much  less  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  approaching  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.” 

“  The  command  of  God  is,  ‘  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy 
God :  I  am  the  Lord.’  Do  the  patrons  of  the  Bible  Society 
really  know  that  there  is  such  a  passage  in  the  book?  If  they  do, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  our  aged  men  are  appointed  to  sweep 
the  streets  and  scrape  the  roads,  and  cry  the  hour  of  night 
round  our  parishes;  and  when  they  are  quite  worn  out  with 
hard  labour  and  hard  living  are  sent  to  the  work-house?”  In 
several  places  Ovington  is  sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  with  its  array  of  ecclesiastical 
patrons,  who  do  not  realize  the  social  teaching  of  the  book  they 
are  disseminating. 

The  Speenhamland  system  comes  in  for  severe  condem¬ 
nation.  “  When  a  farmer  says  to  his  workmen,  ‘  I  shall  give 
you  eighteen  pence  a  day  for  your  services :  I  know  that  this 
sum  is  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  yourself  and  your 
family,  but  then  you  must  apply  for  relief  to  the  parish,  who  are 
obliged  to  contribute  to  your  support.’  I  say,  when  a  farmer  thus 
addresses  his  labourers,  he  is  not  aware  that  it  has  the  sanie 
effect  in  many  cases,  as  if  he  had  said  to  them,  ‘  Go  and  become 
poachers,  lop  my  trees,  pilfer  my  com  and  steal  from  my 
farmyard.’” 

A  minimum  wage  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  sum  of 
twenty-four  shillings  per  week  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the 
“  Monthly  Magazine  ”  is  certainly  too  low,  because  it  allows 
nothing  for  education  and  sickness.  Especially,  must  it  be  a  high 
enough  mimimum  to  prevent  that  “  sounding  a  trumpet  before 
men,”  the  clothing  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  a  uniform 
livery,  and  making  them  walk  in  procession  through  the  streets 
and  assemble  together  in  Church  to  sing  the  praises  of  their 
benefactors.  A  wages  tribunal  should  be  set  up  in  every  parish. 
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consisting  of  “  a  competent  number  of  men  fearing  God  and 
hating  covetousness,”  to  judge  between  masters  and  their 
servants  with  impartiality.  It  is  in  line  with  his  whole  objection 
to  charity  that  Ovington  should  have  no  use  for  hospitals.  “  A 
gentleman  or  tradesman  of  moderate  means  would  not  send  his 
daughter  to  the  hospital  were  she  ill.  All  people  of  credit  would 
be  shocked  at  the  barbarity.  Yet  these  very  persons  would 
propose  it  as  a  kindness,  an  act  of  charity  to  a  poor  neighbour 
to  get  her  daughter  or  son  into  an  hospital.”  Indeed,  every 
oppressed  class  of  society  demands  sympathy,  and  “  whosoever 
stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself 
but  shall  not  be  heard.” 


IV. 

Many  comments  might  be  made  on  these  two  contrasting 
pamphlets.  One  only  I  will  make.  The  future  lay  with  Ovington 
and  not  with  Bicheno.  The  time  for  philanthropy  and  charity 
was  past.  In  1816,  Wilberforce  had  tried  to  revive  "  the 
Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Manufacturing  and  Labouring 
Poor.”  He  arranged  a  public  meeting  at  the  City  of  London 
tavern  at  which  the  Duke  of  York  was  to  take  the  chair.  Six 
resolutions  were  to  be  put  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Lord  Manvers,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  meeting  ended 
in  an  uproar,  and  the  Duke  of  York  escaped  amid  booing. 
Future  meetings  of  the  Association  suffered  the  same  fate.^ 
Political  and  economic  reform,  Factory  Acts  and  Trade  Unions 
were  to  supersede  Philanthropy  and  the  Status  Quo,  and  since 
all  these  movements  were  to  be  indebted  to  the  Free  Churches, 
it  was  fitting  that  a  Baptist,  John  Ovington,  should  be  a  pioneer 
and  a  prophet  of  the  new  order. 

R.  C.  W.ALTON. 

1  Halevy,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 


The  Wall  Memorials  of  Battersea 
Chapel. 

Battersea  chapel — the  oldest  nonconformist  chapel 
in  the  borough^ — is  rich  in  mural  tablets  and  brasses, 
memorials  of  worthies  who  served  the  church  in  their  day  and 
generation.  Almost  every  panel  or  wall  space  has  its  monument. 
Even  in  the  vestry — the  “  long  vestry  ” — at  the  western  end  of 
the  building  are  to  be  seen  no  fewer  than  three. 

To  scrutinise  the  first  of  these  we  shall  need  a  pair  of  steps, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  balance  ourselves  precariously  on  the 
iron  coke-stove,  which  roaringly  pretends  to  heat  the  room  in 
the  winter.  This  memorial  is  a  stone  slab  let  into  the  wall  and 
has  an  inscription  which  reads  thus : 

SACRED 
to  the  memory  of 
MOSES  COCKRAM 

who  for  nearly  50  years  was  the  clerk  of 
this  Chapel 

He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  January  25th.  1841  aged  83 

Servant  of  Christ,  well  done 
Praise  still  be  thine  employ 
And  while  eternal  ages  run 
Rest  in  thy  Master’s  joy. 

Little  seems  to  be  known  of  this  worthy,  who  must  have 
been  serving  in  the  capacity  of  “  clerk  ”  several  years  before  the 
formation  of  the  Church. 

The  next  in  order  of  antiquity,  as  far  as  the  vestry 
memorials  are  concerned,  is  one  which  commemorates  the  short 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Enoch  Crook.  This  is  also  of  stone  and 
bears  the  following  inscription  cut  in  block  capitals : 

^  Battersea  Chapel,  1797-1897.  Frank  Holderness  Gale. 
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In  memory  of 
The  Revd.  Enoch  Crook 
Two  years  and  a  half  pastor  of  this  church 
and  twelve  years  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Crewkerne 
obit  28th.  June  1837  aetat  39 
Beloved  by  all  and  much  lamented 
by  his  widow  and  the  church. 

The  third  tablet  in  this  portion  of  the  chapel  is  of  brass, 
protected  from  corrosion  by  a  framed  facing  of  glass  and  is  of 
more  recent  date.  The  wording  on  this  runs  as  follows : 

Samuel  Thomas  Turtle 
Born  September  11  1851  Died  October 
29  1903.  For  22  years  the  devoted 
leader  of  the  Young  Men’s  Bible  Class. 

The  Friend  of  man  the  Friend  of  Truth 
The  Friend  of  age  and  Guide  of  youth. 

Few  hearts  like  his  with  virtue  warmed 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  informed. 

This  Brass  was  erected 

by  the  Past  and  Present  Members 

of  the  Bible  Class  Jan.  1904. 

Hanging  over  a  doorway  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Sunday 
School  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  (“  the  large  hall  across  the 
way  ”  as  the  frequent  announcement  by  the  Church  Secretary 
has  it)  is  a  large  framed  photograph  of  this  beloved  Bible  Class 
leader.  Appropriately  enough,  a  corresponding  portrait  of 
another  renowned  Baptist  personality — Mr.  Arthur  Newton — 
hangs  in  a  similar  position  in  the  School  over  a  parallel  doorway. 

Passing  now  into  the  main  portion  of  the  Chapel  we  take 
our  stand  beneath  the  clock,  and  looking  toward  the  fine 
illuminated  rose  window,  face  the  tall  pulpit.  In  the  middle  wall 
space  on  the  left-hand  side  is  a  monument  of  marble 
commemorating  one  who  for  many  years  gave  his  name  to  the 
Chapel.  Even  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  reference 
to  Soule’s  Chapel  is  occasionally  heard.  Let  the  memorial  speak 
for  itself.  This  is  what  it  says : 
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In 

memory  of  the 
Revd.  Israel  May  Soule 
36  years  Minister  of 
Battersea  Chapel. 


This  Tablet 

is  erected  as  a  tribute  to  one 
who,  by  his  high  Christian  character, 
public  spirit  and  sympathy 
with  every  good  work 

endeared  himself  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

This  building  in  which  this  memorial  stands, 
the  British  Schools  enlarged  and  improved 
by  his  exertions, 

together  with  the  result  of  his  varied 
labours  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
remain  enduring  monuments  of  his  zeal, 
disinterestedness  and  liberality. 

An  able,  earnest,  and  faithful  preacher  of 

“THE  GLORIOUS  GOSPEL,” 
a  wise,  tender,  and  devoted  pastor, 
his  memory  will  long  be  cherished 
by  an  affectionate  church 
and  congregation. 

Having  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God, 
first  at  Lewes,  and  afterwards  at  Battersea, 
he  “  fell  on  sleep  ”  Novr.  8th.  1873 
in  the  67th.  year  of  his  age 
and  the  43rd.  of  his  ministry. 

“Whose  faith  follow.” 

Let  into  the  right-hand  wall,  in  a  space  exactly  opposite 
that  occupied  by  the  Soule  memorial,  is  one  which  perpetuates 
a  name  famous  throughout  all  lands  where  the  Bible  is  read 
in  the  native  tongue.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes — “  the  Baptist 
who  started  the  Bible  Society  ” — has  a  monument  of  stone  shaped 
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like  the  head  of  a  sarcophagus,  and  surmounted  by  an  urn 
carved  in  bold  relief.  The  inscription  reads  thus : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
The  Revd.  Joseph  Hughes  A.M. 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  37  years  Pastor  of  this  church  : 
Projector  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  one  of  its  Secretaries  from  its  commencement  until  his 
decease. 

As  a  man,  distinguished  by  solid  judgment  and  suavity  of 
manners ; 

As  a  Christian,  consistent,  conscientious  and  eminently  liberal; 
As  a  preacher,  persuasive,  affectionate,  and  useful; 
Happily  mingling  sound  doctrine  and  practical  exhortation. 

In  his  office  of  Secretary 

Uniting  unwearied  activity  with  the  nicest  discretion. 

He  died  the  3rd.  of  October  1833,  in  the  64th.  year  of  his  age 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

This  memorial  is  raised  by  his  people,  in  token  of  their  respect 
and  affection,  and  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  his  many  Christian  excellencies. 

He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 

There  are  no  monuments  in  the  Chapel  to  the  memory  of 
Joseph  and  Eliza  Benwell.  Yet  the  church  is  itself  their 
memorial,  for  to  them  it  owes  its  establishment  as  a  church. 
There  are,  however,  two  memorials — one  on  each  side  of 
Soule’s — representing  their  son-in-law,  Henry  Tritton  and  his 
wife  (their  daughter)  Amelia  Tritton. 

Henry  Tritton’s  memorial  is  of  carved  marble,  mounted  on 
a  backing  of  slate,  like  that  of  Joseph  Hughes.  There  is  in  strong 
relief  a  tall  sculptured  urn,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  the 
base  of  the  monument  there  are  carved  armorial  bearings :  a 
shield  surmounted  by  a  lamb.  The  terseness  of  the  wording 
shews  a  lamentable  absense  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  one  who, 
as  F.  H.  Gale  records  “  evidently  succeeded  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Benwell,  as  the  financial  good  angel  of  the  little  church).” 
Nor  was  this  the  only  service  he  rendered,  for  he  followed  Mr. 
Benwell  in  the  office  of  deacon,  and  it  is  through  his  pen  that 
noteworthy  facts  of  the  history  of  Battersea  Chapel  have  been 
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preserved.  Perhaps  the  simple  dignity  of  the  inscription  is 
sufficient.  This  is  all  it  says : 

In  memory  of 
Henry  Tritton  Esqr. 
second  son  of  the  late 
John  Henton  Tritton  Esqr. 
and  many  years  a  resident 
of  this  parish. 

He  departed  this  life 
on  the  20th.  day  of  April  1838 
aged  48  years 

and  his  remains  are  interred 
in  a  vault  near  this  place. 

“  The  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death.” 

All  trace  of  the  vault  has  long  since  disappeared.  His 
widow’s  memorial — she  outlived  him  some  seventeen  years — is 
on  the  other  side  of  Israel  May  Soule’s.  The  inscription  is 
enveloped  by  a  substantial  framework,  the  w'hole  being  of  carved 
marble,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 
Amelia. 

Wife  of  the  late 
Henry  Tritton,  Esq. 
and  third  daughter  of 
Joseph  Benwell,  Esq. 
deceased. 

She  departed  this  life 
March  28th.  1855 
Aged  64  years. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord. 

There  are  members  in  the  church  to-day  who  still  speak 
with  affection  and  esteem  of  the  personality  and  qualities  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hamilton.  To  his  memory  there  is  a  brass  tablet 
protected  by  glass  and  encased  in  a  framework  of  wood.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Scriptural  text  has  been  misquoted. 
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To  the  Glory  of  God 
and  in  loving  memory  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hamilton 
for  seventeen  years  Pastor  of 
this  Church,  and  for  nine  years  a 
member  of  the  London  School  Board. 
Born  14,  February  1852 
Died  30,  October,  1902. 


This  Tablet  is  erected  as  a 
tribute  to  his  faithful  and 
zealous  labours  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  in  grateful 
recognition  of  his  self  sacrificing 
and  devoted  service  on  behalf 
of  the  Children. 


“  A  good  soldier  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ” 

II  Tim.  2.  3. 

One  other  memorial  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Made 
throughout  of  carved  oak,  all  in  one  piece,  it  is  now  some  score 
of  years  old.  It  is  headed 

Pro 

Patria 

In  ever  grateful  memory 
of  the  men  of  Battersea 
Chapel  who  fell  in  the 
Great  War  1914-1918 

(seventeen  names  are  given) 

They  fought  and  died 
in  freedom’s  cause. 

On  the  11th  November  each  year  this  poignant  memory  in 
wood  is  enveloped  by  loving  hands  in  a  frame  of  white 
chrysanthemum  blossoms. 


J.  P.  Ede. 


Broadmead  Records. 

BROADMEAD  CHURCH,  BRISTOL,  is  celebrating  its 
tercentenary  in  October.  Its  “  Records  ”  are  commonly 
thought  of  as  the  manuscript  book  of  Edward  Terrill,  which  is 
widely  known,  but  actually  they  include  much  more  than  Terrill’s 
book,  valuable  as  that  is.  The  period  covered  by  him  is  1644  to 
1687,  and  from  that  point  there  is  a  hiatus  of  thirty-three  years, 
the  story  being  taken  up  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Foskett  in  1720. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  records  of  these  thirty-three 
years,  covering  a  most  interesting  period  in  the  religious  life  of 
England,  should  have  been  lost. 

In  1847,  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society  first  published  the 
Records  from  1640-1687,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Underhill,  and  in 
1865  the  Bunyan  Library  issued  a  brief  reprint,  adding  a  short 
history  of  the  Church  to  that  point  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Haycroft, 
M.A.  The  original  documents  then  appear  to  have  been  thrust 
into  a  comer  of  the  strongroom,  and  were  forgotten  for 
about  seventy  years,  when  they  were  discovered  in  a  sad  condition 
recently,  many  early  papers  falling  to  pieces  when  handled. 

Edward  Terrill’s  “  Record  ”  had  fortunately  been  made  on 
good  paper,  and  bound  in  whole  calf,  and  after  its  discovery  in 
1933  was  carefully  rebound  leaf  by  leaf,  so  that  it  is  now  in  good 
order. 

His  writing  was  ornate  (he  was  among  other  things  a  writing 
master)  and  the  flourishes  at  the  openings,  and  the  headings  of 
each  page  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  show  him  to  have  been  a  facile 
penman. 

He  was  baptized,  and  joined  Broadmead  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  became  ruling  elder  in  1666-7.  No  picture  of 
him  is  extant,  but  we  gather  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  stature, 
wearing  the  dress  and  canister  hat  of  the  period,  and  of  powerful 
physique.  During  the  years  of  persecution  he  was  a  doughty 
antagonist,  and — with  the  ministers  and  other  members — suffered 
fines  and  imprisonment  many  times.  In  his  Church  account  book, 
kept  meticulously,  each  quarter’s  income  and  expenditure  are 
shown  separately,  and  on  some  of  the  pages  appear  “  Paid 
our  minister  in  prison,  when  several  of  us  were  also  imprisoned, 
a  quarter’s  salary.”  A  quaint  entry  is  the  account  of  the  first 
legacy,  which  reads,  “  Margery  Simmonds,  an  ancient  maid,  left 
the  Church  Five  Pounds  for  stock.” 

Terrill  records  "  three  blazing  stars  which  were  visible  in 
December  1664,  and  March,  1665,”  and  includes  a  sketch  of  the 
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heavens,  showing  the  positions  and  paths  taken  by  them  “  as 
described  by  dear  Mr.  Ewins  ”  (the  minister  at  that  time). 

The  early  connection  between  Wales  and  Bristol  recounts 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wroth  of  Wales  often  preached,  also  the 
Reverend  Walter  Craddock,  of  Llan  Vaughas  (Llanvaches). 

Among  Terrill’s  personal  papers  is  a  marine  insurance  policy, 
drawn  up  by  him,  on  a  cargo  of  sugar  shipped  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  a  sea  captain  and  ship  owner,  from  the  West  Indies, 
duly  underwritten  and  signed,  and  cleared  on  the  vessel’s  safe 
arrival.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  Bristol  marine 
policies. 

There  is  also  a  school  account  paid  by  him  for  the  daughter 
of  the  sea  captain,  which  includes  ten  pounds  for  “  a  year’s 
tabling  (board  residence),  and  fifteen  shillings  for  a  year’s 
tuition  ”  !  His  marriage  certificate  is  among  the  papers  thus 
preserved. 

A  letter  from  the  Church  at  Lyme,  dated  January  8th,  1692, 
is  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Church  of  Christ  meeting  at  Lyme  to  ye  Church  of 
Christ  meeting  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  sendeth  greeting. 

“  Dearly  Beloved  and  much  respected  Bretheren  Wishing  you 
all  grace  mercy  and  peace  in  full  and  flourishing  communion  with 
ye  ever  Blessed  Father  Son  and  Spirit  who  hath  blessed  you  with 
Abundance  both  of  Grace  and  Abilityes  above  many  of  yr 
brethren  whereby  we  are  incoraged  under  our  wants  and 
necessityes  to  make  our  application  to  you  for  some  help  to  keep 
up  ye  worship  and  intrest  of  our  Lord  Jesus  amongst  us  who  in 
this  present  day  of  liberty  have  an  opportunity  put  into  our  hands 
above  many  of  our  Brethren  and  our  own  capacity  to  get  up  a 
meeting  and  an  auditory  both  hopeful  and  encouraging  in  ye  town 
of  Lyme  whereby  ye  honor  and  Interest  of  our  Lord  may  be 
advanced  in  a  place  where  once  it  was  flourishing  under  the 
management  of  such  hands  by  whom  it  was  creditably  and 
acceptably  maintained  till  by  death  and  violencq  we  were  almost 
left  Destitute  there  remaining  only  in  ye  town  a  few  members  of 
a  poor  congregation  who  are  not  able  however  willinge  to  bear 
those  charges  which  ye  present  occasion  calls  for  to  carry  on  ye 
work  of  ye  Lord  in  preaching  ye  Word  amongst  us,  itt  principally 
lying  on  ye  shoulders  of  two  young  men  who  have  laid  out  several 
pounds  in  fitting  a  house  to  meet  in  &  ye  like  which  we  are  not  able 
to  make  up  or  they  comfortably  to  bear.  And  knowing  ye  state  of 
our  neighbouring  congregations  to  be  with  ourselves  Low  we 
asayed  to  Implore  yr  Pitty  and  help  according  as  God  shall  make 
you  willing  in  Contributing  to  our  necessityes  which  we  shall 
Intreat  with  no  further  argument  than  ye  support  and  Increase  of 
ye  Interest  of  ye  Lord  Jesus  who  is  both!  yrs  and  ours  to  whom 
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we  owe  all  yt  is  ours  and  for  whome  we  would  all  very  willingly 
do  what  we  are  able  and  hope  we  shall  not  want  ye  needed  help 
of  such  who  many  have  found  redy  to  incourage  ye  work  of  ye 
Lord  to  whom  we  commit  both  ourselves  and  you. 

“  Begging  ye  influence  &  prayers  of  all  grave  among  you  and 
remain  Bretheren  in  ye  Faith  and  Order  of  ye  Gospel. 

“  Signed  by  us  att  our  Church  meeting  ye  8th  January,  1692.” 

(Here  follow  ten  names). 

Another  letter  reads  : — “  From  the  Church  of  Christ  in  and 
about  Wantage  to  The  Church  of  Christ  at  Bristoll  walking 
together  with  Brother  Vaux.  Grace  be  to  you  and  Peace  from 
God  our  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Beloved 
Brethren,  the  sad  occasion  of  these  lines  to  you  is  in  behalf  of  our 
friend  Samuel  Bull  of  Grove  in  the  parish  of  Wantage  (a  miller) 
at  whose  house  there  happened  a  sudden  and  lamentable  fire 
which  in  three  hours  burnt  down  all  the  mill  and  buildings,  two 
horses,  the  millstones  (good  and  substantial)  and  a  greate 
quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain,  and  all  their  household 
goods  and  linen  amounting  in  value  to  above  three  hundred 
pounds  to  the  utter  undoeing  of  the  said  Samuel  Bull  his  wife 
and  his  children.  Unless  it  shall  please  God  to  move  the  hearts 
of  charitable  and  well  disposed  people  to  give  their  assistance  to 
the  repair  of  these  great  losses.  The  reason  why  we  are  concerned 
for  them  and  crave  your  charity  are  these : — The  father  of  the 
person  was  a  worthy  brother  and  greatly  serviceable  in  his  day 
to  us,  being  in  fellowship  with  us ;  and  his  house  where  this  sad 
providence  hath  befallen  hath  been  free  and  open  to  us  to  meet 
in  and  assemble  once  a  week  not  only  in  peaceful  times  but  in  the 
times  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  for  this  30  or  40 
years,  his  son  continuing  the  same  upon  whom  this  stroke  is  come. 
Their  connection  with  us  has  caused  many  to  withold  their  charity 
from  him  at  this  time,  and  we  have  opened  our  hands  to  them 
according  to  our  ability  in  this  their  distressed  condition ;  but  we 
have  been  concerned  lately  to  buy  a  Meeting  House  and  a 
Burying  place  which  hath  cost  us  three  hundred  pounds  and 
upwards  and  things  lie  hard  upon  us,  otherwise  our  charity  had 
been  more  fully  extended  to  him.  We  know  the  times  are  hard 
and  we  regret  to  bring  this  trouble  to  you  and  to  request  this 
favour  at  your  hands  but  the  honor  of  God  and  commiseration 
of  this  poor  family’s  distressed  condition  who  have  been  so  kind 
to  the  Lord’s  interest  have  put  us  upon  it,  and  so  we  put  it  to 
your  Christian  consideration  with  our  dear  and  affectionate  love 
to  you  in  the  Lord,  desiring  the  God  of  grace  to  make  all  Grace 
abound  in  you,  and  to  carry  us  through  all  the  difficult  passages  of 
life,  to  guide  us  by  His  counsell,  and  to  bring  us  to  His  glory. 
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“  Signed  by  the  Church  at  our  meeting  the  2nd  day  of  the 
second  month  commonly  called  April  by  us,  in  the  year  1693.” 

(Here  follow  six  signatures) 

In  1736,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  Bernard  Foskett  by  the 
Rev.  Jenkin  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  on  behalf  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Peter  Kitterell,  a  former  minister  of  Broadmead  (1707- 
1727)  relative  to  a  slave  child  left  in  Bristol,  asking  to  have  her 
sent  to  America.  He  also  asks  for  the  transfer  of  Elizabeth 
Mowron  from  Broadmead  Church  to  his  Church,  and  adds ; 

“  I  have  been  minister  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  this  city  for 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  we  have  nine  congregations  of 
Particular  Baptists  meeting  in  an  Association  meeting  once  a  year 
after  your  custom  at  home.  We  have  three  Churches  now 
destitute  of  ministers  and  if  you  have  any  good  men  sound  in  ye 
faith  willing  to  travel  to  these  parts  please  advise  them  to  come, 
for  the  harvest  is  great.” 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Foskett  had  evidently  made  some  study  of 
medicine,  for  several  letters  from  former  Broadmeadians  who  had 
removed  from  Bristol  describe  their  symptoms  with  a  wealth  of 
detail,  and  Mr.  Foskett  has  written  copies  of  the  prescriptions 
sent  them  at  the  foot  or  on  the  backs  of  the  epistles. 

He  made  extensive  use  of  a  system  of  shorthand  in  his  work, 
but  no  key  can  now  be  found  to  it.  Many  of  his  sermon  notes 
were  written  in  the  same  manner.  One  lady  wrote  him  under 
date  June  11th,  1744,  from  Bromsgrove. 

“Dear  Sir,  The  favour  of  your  last  demanded  my  thanks  and 
acknowledgements  much  sooner,  but  a  bad  state  of  health  has 
interrupted.  Please  excuse  it.  Through  the  indulgence  of 
heaven  and  the  success  which  attends  your  past  prescription  my 
dear  sister  has  been  much  better  tho’  she  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  use  cold  bathing  nor  have  an  issue  cutt.  She  has  lately 
attended  upon  her  shop  of  her  own  accord  and  been  more  sociable, 
but  what  is  very  afflicting  to  us  is  a  notion  she  has  lately  imbibed 
of  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  since  that  has  taken  place 
’tis  with  difficulty  she  is  prevailed  on  to  eat  her  food.  As  we 
thought  the  electuary  very  useful  should  be  glad  to  know  if  proper 
to  be  repeated.” 

Of  a  different  character  is  a  letter  dated  1753,  from  Rhode 
Island,  to  Mr.  Foskett,  asking  for  news  of  the  writer’s  brother, 
a  former  member  of  Broadmead,  continuing  “  I  have  for  some 
years  sustained  a  Public  Character  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  have  your  apprehensions  of  ye  State  of  Religion  in 
my  Native  Country.” 

The  Church  letter  to  the  Western  Baptist  Association  meeting 
at  Broadmead  in  June,  1786,  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Caleb 
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Evans,  and  opens  thus : — “  It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  hope  to 
meet  you  at  the  nearly  approaching  season  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  give  you  the  most  hearty  welcome  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  We  trust  you  will  be  brought  to  us  in  safety,  and  in 
all  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  It  will 
probably  be  the  last  meeting  of  the  kind  we  shall  all  of  us  ever 
have  in  the  present  world,  and  we  earnestly  pray  therefore  it  may 
be  a  happy  one,  filled  with  the  presence  and  blessing  of  our  God 
and  Saviour.  Which  of  us,  or  how  many  of  those  who  now 
assemble  together,  may  be  removed  to  another  world  before  the 
return  of  our  next  meeting,  we  cannot  say.”  This  letter  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  Church  by  Caleb  Evans,  Robert  Hall, 
Hugh  Evans,  and  well-known  names  of  Church  officers  of  that 
day. 

Written  on  an  imposing  foolscap  sheet  with  a  printed  heading, 
is  a  request  for  a  transfer  to  the  Church  at  Wellington,  Som., 
dated  1793,  by  the  minister.  The  heading  reads  : — “  At  the  Rev. 

Mr. - ’s  School,  Wellington,  Somerset,  Young  Gentlemen  are 

taught  The  English  Grammar,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
Languages,  Arithmetick,  Common  and  Shorthandwriting. 
Lectures  are  delivered  to  them  suitable  to  their  Years  and 
Comprehension,  upon  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  and 
Geography,  illustrated  by  Globes,  Maps,  etc.  An  unremitted 
attention  is  given  to  enable  them  to  read,  write,  and  speak  their 
own  language  well,  and  their  Morals  are  religiously  regarded.” 

There  is  a  delightful  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Fawcett, 
Halifax,  written  February  1st,  1792,  declining  an  invitation  which 
had  been  personally  conveyed  by  one  of  Broadmead  deacons  (in 
stage  coach  days!)  asking  him  to  preach  at  the  Church  with  a 
view  to  the  pastorate.  In  it  he  says  : — “  I  am  content  and  happy 
in  the  humble  situation  which  a  kind  providence  has  assigned  me. 
I  love  my  few  poor  friends  and — however  unworthy — am  beloved 
by  them.  A  friendship  confirmed  by  almost  thirty  years  of 
mutual  trial  and  mutual  endearment  is  like  a  threefold  cord 
which  cannot  easily  be  broken.”  Mr.  Fawcett  is  remembered  by 
his  hymn  “  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  ”. 

In  1757,  a  Paedo-Baptist  section  of  the  Church  was  formed 
at  Broadmead,  and  worshipped  regularly  in  another  part  of  the 
building  until  1853,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  larger 
Church.  This  “  little  Church  ”,  as  it  was  called,  united  in  the 
call  to  the  ministers  during  that  period,  and  in  everything  the 
associations  were  very  happy. 

Included  in  the  documents  also,  are  receipted  accounts  for 
two  funerals,  the  costs  of  which  were  borne  by  the  Church.  In 
1825,  Dr.  Ryland’s  funeral  cost  £91,  and  amon^  the  items  are 
■coffin  £12,  75  yards  of  rich  black  satin  for  draping  the  Church 
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£41,  74  pairs  black  kid  gioves,  and  12  pairs  black  leather  gloves; 
whilst  for  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  are  included 
coffins  (3)  £19.  10.  0.,  13  satin  hatbands,  scarves,  and  gloves, 
£43,  and  other  items  totalling  £103,  plus  draping  the  Chapel  for 
three  months  £25,  and  £6  for  interment,  a  total  of  £133. 

An  item  on  quite  another  note  is  furnished  in  1834,  for  in 
that  year  the  Church  paid  three  shillings  per  quarter  as  their 
share  of  the  salary  of  the  Police  Constable  for  the  parish,  who 
was  considered  quite  satisfactory  in  his  duties ! 

Two  entries  occur  in  later  books  of  which  Broadmead  is 
justly  proud.  In  1794,  there  is  a  note  of  the  baptism  of  Joshua 
Marshman,  one  of  the  immortal  missionary  trio,  Carey, 
Marshman,  and  Ward,  and  in  Dr.  Ryland’s  personal  note-book 
in  1822  is  recorded  “  J.R.  baptized — after  preaching — ^William 
Knibb.” 

When  Dr.  Haycroft  left  Bristol  in  1863  for  Leicester,  he 
said  that  in  his  opinion  Broadmead  had  done  its  work  and  that 
the  premises  should  be  sold,  but  after  a  two  years’  ministry  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Clark  the  Church  called  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Gange 
in  1869,  and  a  new  era  commenced.  In  1871  the  Chapel  was 
enlarged  at  a  cost  of  £2,030,  and  in  1877  it  was  again  enlarged 
at  a  cost  of  £2,820.  Following  Mr.  Gange’s  ministry  of  twenty- 
four  years,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Hiley  came  in  1893,  and  for  fourteen 
years  conducted  a  most  successful  period  of  ministration.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1908  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Benskin,  M.A.,  for 
fourteen  years,  during  which  time  the  Great  War  created 
difficulties  as  everywhere,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
compulsory  closing  of  the  building  for  a  year  whilst  a  new  roof 
and  east  wall  were  replaced.  This  cost  over  £13,000.  When 
Mr.  Benskin  left  in  January,  1922,  Dr.  H.  C.  Mander  followed 
him,  and  after  his  departure  in  1933  for  Hampstead,  the  Rev. 
R.  L.  Child,  B.D.,  B.Litt.,  commenced  his  ministry  in  1934,  and 
continues  happily  to  the  present  time. 

Broadmead  has  entered  into  a  great  inheritance,  and  through 
cloud  and  sunshine  has  borne  faithful  witness  to  her  Lord  and 
Master,  exerting  wide  influence  in  the  city  and  the  denomination, 
and  her  sons  rejoice  that  through  such  men  as  Marshman  and 
Knibb,  and  many  humbler  followers,  witness  has  been  carried  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 


F.  Essex  Lewis. 


St.  Mary’s,  Norwich. 
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III. 

PERSECUTION  AND  TOLERATION,  1667  to  1742. 

WHEN  Daniel  Bradford  and  his  friends  separated  from- 
their  paedobaptist  brethren  to  form  a  Baptist  fellowship, 
they  were  taking  a  bold  step.  Doubtless  they  were  charged  with 
being  “  breakers  of  churches,”  and  enemies  of  Christian  unity. 
The  church  which  they  were  leaving  had  tolerated  their  Baptist 
opinions.  They  had  not  been  expelled  for  differing  from  the 
majority,  but  they  were  withdrawing  themselves.  The  minute 
in  the  Congregational  Church  Book  lays  the  onus  for  the 
separation  on  Bradford,  but  expresses  no  blame — 

“  having  declared  .  .  .  that  he  could  not  hould  Comunion 
any  longer  with  ye  Church,  he  was  declared  ...  to  be  no 
longer  a  member  of  this  Church.” 

Surely  for  the  sake  of  preserving  unity  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  was  faced  with  overwhelming  opposition  and  active 
persecution,  they  might  have  continued  in  fellowship  with 
brethren  with  whom  they  were  at  one  in  all  points  save  that 
of  Baptism.  But  they  were  contending  for  a  truth  and  a 
principle  which  could  not  be  upheld  in  the  fellowship  of  their 
paedobaptist  brethren  without  giving  offence.  To  proclaim 
Baptist  doctrine  in  a  paedobaptist  Church  would  have  been  the 
negation  of  unity,  whereas  to  form  a  separate  church  on  a 
Baptist  basis,  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  paedo¬ 
baptist  mother  Church  enabled  the  continuance  of  all  the  unity 
which  was  real.  History  has  vindicated  their  action.  The 
Church  they  then  founded  has  born  a  witness  through  the 
centuries  for  which  many  souls  in  many  lands  render  thanks 
to  God,  whereas  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  had  they 
not  separated  from  it,  the  Congregational  Church  would  have 
been  any  stronger  in  the  long  run. 

The  record  of  a  few  of  those  associated  with  Bradford  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Norwich  remains.  His 
right  hand  man  was  Henry  Austine,  a  dyer  by  trade,  and  a 
Freeman  of  the  City.  He  had  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
in  1650,  and  had  acted  as  one  of  its  messengers  at  the  foundation 
of  the  North  Walsham  Church.  With  them  were  Ann  Cullier 
and  William  Wainford,  who  had  joined  the  Church  in  1644, 
and  Mary  Salter  who  had  been  admitted  in  1654.  Mary 
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Gooding,  too,  may  have  been  the  widow  of  James  Gooding, 
one  of  the  Rotterdam  exiles.  There  were  doubtless  others 
whose  record  has  perished. 

The  heavy  hand  of  persecution  soon  fell  upon  the  new 
Church.  In  July,  1668,  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
Daniel  Bradford  and  others.  Bradford  was  examined  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  at  the  end  of  August,  but  no  verdict  is 
recorded.  The  first  positive  mention  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
found  among  the  records  of  its  persecutors.  In  1669,  Bishop 
Reynolds  made  a  return  of  Conventicles  to  Archbishop  Sheldon 
wherein  this  entry  follows  one  concerning  the  Congregational 
mother  church : 

“  Another  Conventicle  is  held  at  another  house  of  the  said 
John  Tofte,  where  one  Daniel  Bradford  lives. 

Sect — Anabaptists.  Numbers — about  30.  Heads  and 
Teachers — the  said  Daniel  Bradford,  and  Henry  Austine, 
a  dyer.” 

In  1672,  King  Charles’  Declaration  of  Indulgence  offered 
renewed  liberty  to  nonconformists.  The  Norwich  dissenters  of 
the  three  denominations  took  advantage  of  the  declaration  and 
secured  licences  for  their  preachers  and  meeting  places.  The 
Baptists  had  evidently  been  developing  to  the  full  the  gifts  of 
their  members,  for  they  took  out  preaching  licences  for  five — 
Daniel  Bradford,  Henry  Austine,  Thomas  Flatman,  John 
Waddelow  and  William  Tuke,  while  the  larger  body  of 
Presbyterians  took  out  three  licences  and  the  Congregationalists 
four.  The  Church  was  now  meeting  in  William  Tuke’s  house 
in  St.  Clements,  which  was  duly  licenced. 

Thomas  Flatman  was  a  Tallow  Chandler  who  had  been 
enterprising  enough  to  issue  copper  farthings  during  the 
shortage  of  small  change.  In  16/7,  he  was  nominated  as  a 
Constable — an  onerous,  though  honorary  office.  It  could  be  an 
especially  uncomfortable  position  for  a  nonconformist,  for  the 
city  records  tell  that  one  Constable  was  fined  £5  for  wilfully 
and  wittingly  neglecting  his  duty  in  levying  distress  of  the  goods 
of  Anne  Whitlock,  widow,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  directing 
him  to  levy  £20  for  suffering  a  conventicle  in  her  house. 
Flatman  paid  £3  to  secure  exemption  from  bearing  the  office 
of  Constable  for  ever  in  any  parish  in  the  city.  The  Church 
Book  has  a  minute  in  Austine’s  handwriting  recording  a 
request  to  Flatman  to 

“  assist  every  other  day  in  preaching,  both  Lord’s  day  and 
weke  day  for  our  support  and  buylding  up  and  bearing 
our  testimony.” 
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John  Waddelow’s  name  appears  in  the  first  list  of  Church 
members  as  does  that  of  his  wife  Alice.  He  was  a  Worstead 
Weaver,  and  a  Freeman  of  the  City  by  birth. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  lively  rivalry  between  Baptists 
and  Quakers.  In  the  “  Book  of  Sufferings  ”  of  the  Norwich 
Quakers  is  recorded  in  1674 — 

“  Queries  sent  to  the  Professors  which  chiefly  concern  the 
people  called  Baptists  and  their  Ministers.” 

These  queries  concern  the  nature  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and 
of  Baptism. 

"  And  what  Baptism  is  it  ye  are  baptised  with?  Is  it  John’s 
with  water,  or  Christ’s  with  the  Holy  Ghost?  Or  do  you 
pretend  to  be  baptised  with  John’s  Baptism  and  Christ’s 
also?  Or  are  ye  not  truly  neither  in  John’s  Baptism  nor 
Christ  Jesus’s?’ 

In  a  long  series  of  questions  they  argue  that  water  baptism 
is  only  a  shadow  of  reality,  and  that  there  is  no  more  warrant 
for  continuing  it  than  for  continuing  circumcision.  The 
document  is  subscribed 

"  From  some  who  are  lovers  of  the  Doctrine  of  Christ’s 
Baptism  .  .  .  who  are  in  scorn  called  Quakers.” 

The  record  goes  on  to  remark  that  these  queries  have  not  been 
answered  to  this  day. 

The  King’s  Indulgence  was  finally  revoked  in  1675,  when 
persecution  was  renewed.  Samuel  Duncan,  a  Quaker,  addressed 
a  letter  to  “  Friends  called  Presbyterians  and  Independents.” 
Were  not  some  of  them,  he  says,  visited  with  the  Dayspring 
from  on  High,  and  did  they  not  feel  the  call  of  the  Lord  in 
their  hearts,  souls  and  spirits?  Do  they  not  now  feel  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  withdrawn  in  that  they  cannot  hold  forth  a  public 
testimony  in  worshipping  God?  Let  them  take  heed  of  fathering 
their  weakness  upon  Christ  and  calling  it  Christian  prudence, 
for  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  as  strong  as  ever  and  His  love 
stronger  than  death.  The  Quakers  have  maintained  their 
testimony  and  received  blessing.  That  the  Baptists,  who  had 
previously  engaged  the  Quakers’  attention,  are  not  mentioned 
in  this  admonition  suggests  that  they  were  bearing  a  bolder 
witness.  That  they  suffered  unofficial  persecution  in  common 
with  the  Quakers  is  hinted  elsewhere  in  the  “  Book  of 
Sufferings.”  This  tells  how  certain  persons  came  into  the 
Quakers’  meeting  and 
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“  With  much  cruelty,  smiting,  punching,  and  pulling  some 
of  us  by  the  arms  to  hale  us  out  of  the  Meeting  with 
such  violence  as  if  they  would  have  tom  our  limbs  off 
the  body,” 

these  persons  broke  their  doors  and  windows,  threw  fire  and 
mire,  and  drew  blood  many  times. 

“  One  of  these  wicked  fellows  whose  name  was  Hall, 
counted  the  Captain  of  them,  was  afterward  put  in 
prison  for  beating  the  Baptists  in  their  Meeting,  and  after 
he  was  released  of  his  imprisonment,  he  became  a  cripple, 
and  so  continued  till  he  died.” 

In  December,  1681,  the  Court  of  the  Mayoralty  issued  a 
warning  to  the  nonconformist  leaders : 

“  That  they  doe  forbeare  from  henceforth  to  teach  or  meete 
at  any  conventicle  or  meeting  house  contrary  to  law.” 

The  warning  was  sent  to  Henry  Austine,  as  leader  of  the 
Baptists,  from  which  it  appears  that  Daniel  Bradford  had  died 
before  this  date. 

One  of  the  earliest  records  in  the  books  of  St.  Mary’s  is 
a  list  headed — 

“  The  number  of  the  names  of  the  Baptised  Church  in  the 
City  of  Norwich  and  the  Country  joyned  together  walking 
in  the  fellowship  and  order  of  the  Gospell.” 

The  list  is  written  in  script,  and  contains  the  names  of 
twenty-four  men  and  twenty-three  women,  and  is  headed  by 
that  of  Henry  Austine.  It  is  not  dated  but  appears  to  have 
been  compiled  before  1689.  There  follow  additions  in  Austine’s 
hand-writing.  Fourteen  of  the  men  on  this  list  appear  in  the 
roll  of  Freemen  of  Norwich.  Several  are  Worstead  Weavers, 
and  there  are  a  Grocer,  Baker,  Tanner,  Cordwainer,  Glover  and 
Tallow  Chandler. 

The  Covenant  and  Articles  in  the  Church  book  are  undated, 
but  their  form  and  content  suggest  that  they  were  composed 
before  the  end  of  the  persecution  period.  The  Articles  are  an 
expression  of  orthodox  Calvinism.  Those  setting  out  the 
distinctive  tenets  of  the  Baptists  are : — 


Wee  believe  that  all  that  are  of  the  election  of  Grace 
doe  make  up  the  misticall  boddy  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
generall  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  borne  which 
is  written  in  heaven,  and  as  the  misticall  body  of  Christ 
take  in  onely  all  the  elect  so  there  is  the  visible  body  and 
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Church  of  Christ  which  is  a  particular  congregation 
being  a  company  of  faithfull  people,  baptised  believers, 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus  called  out  of  the  world,  who 
vollontarily  agree  to  walke  together  in  obedience  to  Christ 
their  head  and  law-giver  in  all  the  lawes  and  ordinances 

of  his  house . Wee  believe  that  the  ordinance  of 

Water  Baptisme  is  a  Gosple  ordinance  which  is  to  be 
administered  to  none  but  believers  it  being  the  plaine 
positive  comand  of  Chi  to  make  dissiples  by  teaching 
of  them  and  then  Baptising  them. 

Wee  believe  that  Christ  have  Instituted  severall 
ordinances  and  lawes  delivered  to  the  Church,  as  that 
ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  which  we  shew  forth 
his  death  till  he  come,  the  building  up  of  one  anoether  in 
a  most  Holy  faith,  Glnrifieing  God  with  one  mouth  and 
one  heart. 

Wee  believe  unto  this  Church  is  committed  the  power  of 
putting  in  operation  all  Church  censures  admonitions 
withdrawing  comunion  casting  out  or  purging  out  of  the 
old  leaven  and  that  Christ  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints 
for  the  worke  of  the  ministry  for  the  edifieing  of  his 
body  have  given  severall  officers  unto  the  Church,  some 
Apostles  some  prophets  some  evangelists.  Pastors 
Teachers  and  Deacons,  which  officers  are  not  to  be  Lords 
over  God’s  heritage,  but  stewards  in  the  house  of  God, 
not  to  have  dominion  over  the  faith  of  Believers,  but 
helpers  of  their  joy.  The  free  choice  of  all  officers  in 
the  Church  doth  belong  unto  the  Church  itselfe :  Noe 
officers  are  to  be  put  upon  it,  but  they  to  cbose  from 
amonge  themselves  men  qualified  according  to  Gosple  rule, 
to  minister  in  the  severall  offices  that  Christ  have  sett  in 
his  Church.” 

The  Covenant  and  Agreement  that  we  doe  joyne  together 
in  "  is  in.  these  terms. 

First  wee  doe  here  in  the  feare  of  the  everliveing  God 
covenant  and  agree  willingly  and  volentarily  and  mutually 
in  his  strength  to  walke  in  all  the  lawes  and  ordinances 
of  God  blamelessly. 

Secondly :  To  keepe  ourselves  from  all  corruptions  and 
polutions  in  the  worship  of  God. 

Thirdly :  To  edifie  one  anoether  in  our  most  holy  faith, 
to  continew  stadfast  in  Gosple  fellowship, 
ffourthly :  To  have  a  faithful  testimony  to  those  truths 
that  are  most  opposed,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  word 
of  God.  .  .  . 
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Fifthly :  to  be  watching  over  one  anoether  and 
to  be  counselling  and  advising,  supporting,  relieving, 
strengthening  and  comforting  one  anoether  and  as 
occasion  shall  require,  be  warning,  admonishing  and 
reprooveing  one  another. 

Sixthly :  To  be  submitting  to  the  discipline  of  Christ  in 
his  Church. 

Seventhly :  To  be  mutually  careing  for  one  anoether  not 
seeking  our  own  things  but  each  the  good  and  wealth  of 
other.” 

This  Covenant  lacks  the  breadth  of  vision  and  missionary 
purpose  of  those  of  Rotterdam  and  the  Congregational  mother 
church.  Years  of  persecution  had  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
Church  inwards,  and  self-preservation  seemed  the  only  possible 
goal. 

The  Glorious  Revolution  now  set  William  and  Mary  on 
the  Throne  of  England  and  marked  the  end  of  active  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Nonconformists.  The  Toleration  Act,  passed  into  law 
in  1689,  protected  all  ministers  provided  they  subscribed  to  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England — with  a  special 
exemption  for  Baptists  in  regard  to  those  enjoining  Infant 
Baptism.  The  Baptists  who  subscribed  in  Norwich  were  Henry 
Austine  and  Thomas  Flatman,  John  Hooker  and  Samuel 
Austine.  The  latter,  who  is  referred  to  as  Doctor  Austine,  was 
a  physician,  and  a  man  of  some  education. 

The  Baptists  were  now  able  to  secure  their  first  public 
meeting  place — The  “  East  Granary  ”  which  had  been  the 
Dorter  of  the  Blackfriars’  Convent,  over  the  East  Walk  of  the 
Cloisters.  This  became  the  property  of  the  Corp)oration  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  Friary,  and  since  1672  had  been  let  to  the 
Presbyterians,  who  now  moved  to  a  building  of  their  own.  The 
lease  was  made  over  to  the  Baptists.  This  lease  was  renewed 
in  1695  in  Austine’s  name,  with  a  rent  to  the  city  of  four 
pounds  per  annum. 

Baptist  Churches,  while  Congregational  in  their  govern¬ 
ment,  have  always  drawn  together  in  fraternal  union.  For  years 
they  had  been  isolated  by  persecution,  but  now  toleration  enabled 
them  to  organise.  In  July,  1689,  the  London  ministers  took 
the  intiative  and  invited  each  Church  to  send  two  brethren, 
preferably  one  in  the  ministry  and  one  principal  member,  to 
meet  in  London  in  September.  About  one  hundred  Churches 
were  represented  at  the  assembly,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
a  week.  The  Norwich  Church  was  represented  by  Henry 
Austine,  pastor,  and  Thomas  Flatman,  minister.  From  the 
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account  published,  we  learn  that  unity  prevailed.  They  thanked 
God  for  deliverance  from  persecution,  but  lamented  the  decay 
of  the  Churches,  suggesting  as  causes — want  of  zeal  for  God 
and  the  House  of  God,  few  living  up  to  what  they  profess; 
the  spirit  of  this  world  too  much  in  the  hearts  of  Christians; 
neglect  of  duty  concerning  the  ministry,  in  neglecting  the  sacred 
ordinance  of  ordination,  and  to  make  gospel  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry;  and  failure  in  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Day.  It  was  decided  to  raise  a  fund  to  be  used  for 
assisting  Churches  unable  to  maintain  a  ministry,  for  sending 
out  ministers  to  preach,  and  to  visit  the  Churches,  and  for 
assisting  members  who  were  disposed  to  study,  had  an  inviting 
gift  and  were  sound  in  fundamentals  in  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  They  discussed  numerous  issues 
and  came  to  some  interesting  conclusions :  it  is  expedient  for 
small  churches  living  near  together,  and  unable  to  maintain 
separate  ministers,  to  unite :  baptised  believers  are  at  liberty  to 
hear  sober  and  pious  Independents  and  Presbyterians  when 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  attend  their  own  assembly : 
ministers  should  seriously  consider  the  excesses  of  apparel 
among  their  members — it  is  a  shame  for  men  to  wear  long  hair 
or  long  perriwigs,  though  some  ornaments  may  be  allowed. 

Henry  Austine  and  probably  most  of  the  Pastors  attending 
this  first  assembly,  following  the  tradition  of  St.  Paul, 
plied  their  trades  as  well  as  ministering  to  their  Churches. 
During  the  persecution  this  worked  well.  It  was  safer  to  be 
known  as  Austine,  the  dyer,  a  respected  tradesman.  Under  the 
cloak  of  this  position  he  could  carry  on  pastoral  work  without 
attracting  attention,  whereas  every  movement  of  a  professional 
minister  would  have  been  suspect.  But  Austine  and  his 
colleagues  had  sat  under  able  and  learned  ministers.  They  were 
conscious  of  their  own  defects  and  knew  the  value  of  an 
educated  and  separated  ministry.  Thus,  the  assembly  gave  much 
time  to  consideration  of  the  training,  ordination  and  maintenance 
of  the  ministry. 

Pursuant  of  plans  laid  at  the  Assembly,  Richard  Tidmarsh, 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Oxford,  made  a  journey  into  the 
Eastern  Counties,  preaching,  baptising,  and  visiting  the  Churches. 
Coming  into  Norfolk,  he  preached  four  times  at  Pulham 
Market — 

“  from  thence  to  Norwich  where  he  preached  twice,  where 
is  much  need  of  help.” 

Help  came  in  the  shape  of  a  separated  minister  from 
London,  Edward  Williams,  who,  in  1690  or  1691,  was  appointed 
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co-paster  with  Austine.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church 
in  Old  Gravel  Lane,  and  in  1681,  had  been  transferred  to 
William  Kiffin’s  Church  in  Devonshire  Square. 

In  1692,  Henry  Austine  and  Edward  Williams  were 
delegates  to  the  Assembly  which  met  in  London  in  May.  There 
had  been  a  bitter  controversy  as  to  the  desirability  of  singing 
hymns  in  public  worship  and  the  disputants  agreed  to  submit 
the  matter  to  a  committee  of  the  Assembly.  Henry  Austine  was 
one  of  the  seven  who  served  on  this  committee.  The  decision 
was  that  both  sides  had  erred — “  To  proclaim  one  another’s 
errors  is  of  the  evil  one.”  The  disputants  were  urged  to  forgive 
one  another,  and  call  in  all  controversial  books.  No  matter  of 
principle  was  involved,  and  each  Church  was  competent  to 
decide  whether  to  sing  or  not.  Doubtless,  Norwich  was  a 
singing  Church  as  were  those  with  which  Williams  had 
previously  been  connected. 

About  this  time  a  member  of  the  Church,  Nathan  Wyles, 
went  to  London  to  work  in  the  ministry.  In  1694,  the  Church 
in  Old  Gravel  Lane 

“  did  give  him  liberty  to  sit  down  as  a  transient  member 
he  still  retaining  his  Church  membership  with  the  Church 
at  Norwich,  and  that  this  Church  will  at  his  request  be 
ready  in  common  with  other  Churches  to  assist  him  with 
their  ministers  and  members  to  carry  on  the  work  of  God 
in  his  Hands.” 

The  same  Church  book,  in  1696  mentions  “  Brother  Wiles’ 
congregation.”  He  became  pastor  of  a  Church  at  St.  Paul’s 
Shadwell,  which  he  represented  at  the  Assemblies  of  1704  and 
1705. 

Six  short  entries  in  the  Church  Book,  in  Williams’  neat 
handwriting,  are  all  the  records  of  his  ministry  of  over  twenty 
years.  Four  relate  to  excommunications,  one  of  them  for 
“  running  in  debt  when  not  capable  to  pay  to  the  reproach  of 
the  Gospel,”  and  three  for  neglect  'of  duty  to  the  Church.  The 
other  two  entries  record  collections  made  at  the  Granary  in 
1697  and  1698 — 16s.  “  upon  a  Brief  for  Mr.  Uriell  for  a  fire 
in  Cumberland,”  and  10s.  6d.  “  for  a  Fire  in  ye  town  of 
Lancaster.’ 

Edward  Williams  died  in  1714,  at  the  age  of  73.  His 
body  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  the  mother  Church  at  the 
Old  Meeting  House,  where  his  memorial  may  still  be  seen,  bearing 
the  inscription — 

“  Is  Williams  dead,  that  cannot  bee 
Since  dead  in  Christ  so  Liveth  hee.” 
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His  widow  Jane  Williams  left  the  Church  its  first  endowment — 
a  sum  of  £50,  to  be  put  out  to  interest  by  two  trustees,  the 
proceeds  being  paid  annually  to  the  poor  of  the  Church. 

After  Williams’  death,  the  Church  unanimously  called 

“  our  Reverend  Brother  Mr.  Sam  Austine  and  our 

Reverend  Brother  Mr.  William  Baker  to  ye  Pastoral  care 

of  ye  church  to  act  together  jointly  as  Pastors  and 

Elders.” 

They  were  duly  set  apart  with  fasting  and  prayer.  The  Church 
had  now  left  the  East  Granary,  and  hired  a  meeting  place  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael’s  Coslany.  For  the  next  ten  years 
the  Church  Book  records  only  withdrawals  from  disorderly 
members.  Most  of  the  cases  are  for  moral  offences — 
drunkenness ;  “  taking  a  thing  or  two  from  a  shop  or  two  ” ; 

“  turning  his  back  on  his  wife,  children  and  creditors,”  and  so  on. 
The  rest  are  for  failure  to  commune  with  the  Church. 
Signatures  to  the  minutes  show  that,  by  1716,  two  deacons  had 
been  appointed,  John  Nicker,  a  Furrier,  and  Richard  Spratt,  a 
Baker,  both  Freemen  of  the  City. 

In  1723  we  learn  that  the  members  numbered  twenty-six 
of  each  sex.  In  1725  at  a  solemn  meeting  William  Watts  was 
elected  a  deacon.  Among  his  duties  was  that  of  treasurer.  His 
Account  Book  shews  that  Mr.  Baker’s  salary  was  £26  per 
annum.  After  this  the  main  items  of  expenditure  are  £5  rent 
for  the  Meeting  House,  the  cost  of  “  Wine  and  bread  for  the 
Sakrement  ”,  and  relief  of  6d.  per  week  to  widow  ffasset — a 
total  of  £37  per  annum.  On  the  side  of  Income,  five  quarterly 
subscribers  provide  £26  8s.  6d.,  Mr.  Baker  contributes  £6,  and 
there  are  collections  “  Gardered  at  the  Doore  ”  and  “  Reed  at 
the  Sakrement  ”. 

William  Baker  died  in  1726,  and  this  year  the  Church 
incurred  the  formidable  expense  of  £18  in  moving  to  a  new 
meeting  house  in  the  same  parish.  Among  the  items  of  expense 
is  15s.  lOid. 

“  Pd.  for  workmens  alowance  and  for  Beare  that  was 
allowed  the  helpers  when  we  Removed  the  meeting 
things.” 

From  1727  to  1750  fairly  regular  annual  grants  were 
received  from  “  the  fund  at  London  ”,  varying  from  £3  to  £5. 
In  the  former  year  Edward  Munford  came  to  minister  to  the 
Church.  After  two  months’  ministry  he  was  sufficiently 
established  for  his  wife  to  come  down  from  London  to  join 
him,  but  it  was  more  than  two  years  before  he  “  was  set  Down 
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a  Pastor  over  this  Baptised  Church.”  There  were  at  this  date 
only  ten  men  and  seventeen  women  members. 

Munford  ministered  to  the  Church  till  his  death  in  1737, 
receiving  a  salary  of  £30  a  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Miller  who  was  set  apart  to  the  pastorate  in  1738  but  lived  only 
one  year  thereafter.  Diodate  Hore  came  from  Plymouth  in  1740, 
the  Church  paying  £8  15s.  lOd.  for  the  cost  of  bring  his  wife, 
daughter  and  household  goods  this  long  journey.  He  stayed  but 
one  year.  The  following  entries  in  the  Account  Book  are 
relevant : 

“  For  what  I  am  out  of  when  the  ministers  cam  to 
consult  with  us  about  Mr.  Hores  gooin  away 

from  us  . 1  0  0 

Pd.  Mr.  Stinnet  for  the  first  time  prichen  after 

Mr.  Hore’s  gooin  away  .  10  0 

Pd.  for  Mr.  Stinnet’s  hors  standing  one  night  1  0 

With  no  settled  minister,  and  supplies  hard  to  come  by, 
the  Lord’s  Supper  could  seldom  conveniently  be  observed.  In 
March  1742,  we  read 

“  Pd.  for  wine,  bread  and  candel  for  three  Sacraments  this 
year  11s.  5d.”  and  in  1743  “  Out  of  for  two  Sackraments 
for  we  had  no  more  this  year  6s.  4d.” 

The  Church  had  fallen  to  a  low  ebb.  The  men  from  whose 
work  it  had  grown  had  been  people  of  importance.  Hugh  Peters, 
John  Davenport  and  Thomas  Allen  were  well  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  while  William  Bridge  was  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  English  ecclesiastics.  Those  who  had  carried  this  work 
to  its  logical  conclusion  by  moving  on  to  the  Baptist  position 
are  herioic  figures.  They  achieved  no  fame,  but  they  guided  the 
Church  through  the  storms  of  twenty  years’  existence  as  an 
illegal  body.  Toleration  came,  but  the  years  of  strife  and 
persecution  bore  their  fruit  in  a  period  of  religious  sterility 
unparalleled  in  English  history.  The  men  who  led  the  Norwich 
Baptist  Church  through  this  period  were  small  men.  They  left 
no  record  beyond  the  ill-spelt  minutes  in  the  Church  book  which 
witness  no  breadth  of  outlook.  They  had  taken  the  torch  from 
men  who  were  nobler  than  they;  in  their  hands  it  flickered  and 
grew  dim,  but  they  passed  it  unquenched  to  their  successors. 
In  the  years  to  come  it  was  to  burn  brightly. 

Charles  B.  Jewson. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Lootfy  Levonian :  Studies  in  the  Relationship  between 

Islam  and  Christianity:  Psychological  and  Historical. 

158pp.  (George  Allen  and  Unwin,  6s.  net.) 

Though  not  as  long  and  impressive  as  its  title,  this  is  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  relationship  of  Islam 
and  Christianity,  written  with  knowledge  and  sympathy.  It  is 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Near  East  School  of  Theology,  Beirut,  and 
the  material  has  been  given  as  lectures  there  and  at  Selly  Oak. 
The  author’s  claim  that  these  pages  “  indicate  a  new  direction  and 
a  new  attitude  ”  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  in  view  of  the  recent 
apologetic  work  of  Wilson  Cash,  Bevan  Jones  and  C.  R.  Watson 
(to  name  no  others),  and  the  chapters  vary  greatly  in  style  and 
standard.  The  book  is  valuable,  however,  for  its  insistence  on  an 
understanding  of  Moslem  psychology  (and,  in  particular,  the 
non-spiritual  conception  of  spirit),  and  for  its  plea  that  the  way 
of  hope  is  not  in  political,  cultural  or  even  theological  victory,  for 
one  side  or  the  other,  but  in  the  transformation  both  of  Christians 
and  Moslems  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one 
who  has  lived  among  them  still  has  confidence  in  the  remnants 
of  the  historic  Churches  of  the  Near  East,  and  believes  that  they 
possess  “  spiritual  resources  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  give  a  wholly  new  turn  to  affairs.”  There  is  a  printer’s  error 
on  p.  19;  Biblical  references  on  pp.  21  and  23  need  correcting; 
and  the  initials  of  Theodore  H.  Robinson  (p.  21)  and  Sir  Thomas 
W.  Arnold  (p.  121)  are  wrongly  given. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

The  Idea  of  the  Soul  in  Western  Philosophy  and  Science,  by 
William  Ellis,  Ph.D.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  12s.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Ellis  here  devotes  himself  to  the  history  of  the  idea  of 
the  soul.  He  writes  with  a  non-specialist  audience  in  mind :  as 
he  says,  “  for  the  ordinary  educated  man  ”  :  but  an  education 
a  little  more  than  ordinary  will  be  needed  before  his  argument 
can  be  fully  appreciated.  His  style  is  vigorous  and  always 
stimulating;  and  he  has  a  way  of  his  own  in  dealing  with 
traditional  views.  His  argument  cannot  be  followed  casually : 
again  and  again  his  important  summaries  compel  hard  thinking : 
as,  for  instance,  his  statement,  “  if  spiritual  activity  occasions  a 
real  heterogeneity  in  the  world,  but  not  a  Cartesian  scission,  then 
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it  enters  into  the  world  hierarchically.”  But  any  one  who  will 
give  care  to  these  pages  will  find  himself  stimulated,  if  not  always 
to  agreement. 

His  book  contains  a  considerable  historical  treatment.  He 
traces  the  story  of  the  idea  of  the  soul  from  primitive  conceptions, 
through  the  influence  of  Greek  metaphysic  and  the  mediaeval 
revival  of  Platonism  to  the  important  contribution  of  Descartes. 
This  treatment  is  very  refreshing.  But  as  the  author  is  a 
Lecturer  in  Zoology  we  naturally  turn  with  expectation  to  what  he 
has  to  say  about  the  biological  approach  to  the  problem.  Here  he 
is  at  once  appreciative  and  critical  of  the  behaviourist  solution  of 
the  problem.  He  feels  the  dilemma  presented,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  mechanistic  explanation  of  human  behaviour  which  seems 
to  leave  no  room  for  the  psychical  life,  and,  on  the  other,  by  our 
intuitive  conviction  that  thoughts,  perceptions,  emotions,  volitions, 
are  real.  “  We  find  it  simply  impossible  to  believe  that  our  per¬ 
ceptions  and  our  mental  life  do  not  really  enter  into  and  deter¬ 
mine  our  physical  actions.”  But  he  looks  forward  hopefully  to 
a  solution  of  the  dilemma,  and  suggests  the  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reality  of  “  mind  ”  or  “  spirit  ”  in  the  broad  realm 
of  life.  “  Now  if  it  be  true  that  *  mind  ’  is  really  ingredient 
in  our  actions,  and  also  true  that  the  ‘  material  ’  or  perceptively 
known  aspect  of  these  actions  falls  entirely  within  the  realm  of 
physico-chemical  description,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that 
‘  mind  ’  or  ‘  spirit  ’  is  in  some  sense  present  to  the  whole  of  the 
physico-chemical  realm,  not  merely  to  that  part  of  it  which 
happens  to  form  our  bodies.” 


The  Church  and  the  World.  Vol.  2.  The  Foundations  of  the 
Modern  World,  by  Cyril  E.  Hudson,  M.A.  (George  Allen  & 
Unwin.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

It  is  increasingly  recognised  that  the  problems  of  Sociology 
have  an  urgent  claim  on  Christian  study.  Especially  in  view  of 
the  present  international  situation  is  it  necessary  to  trace  the 
factors  which  have  given  rise  to  contemporary  problems.  This 
volume  covers  the  period  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  is  really  a  condensed  source-book  for  those  who 
wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  main  sociological  theories 
and  their  exponents.  Canon  Hudson  deals  with  the  Conciliar 
Movement,  the  problem  of  Authority  in  Church  and  State,  the 
Political  Philosophy  of  Secularism,  the  Disintegration  of  the 
Mediaeval  Economic  Synthesis.  Both  for  the  information  it 
supplies,  and  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  modem  scene,  this 
book  is  to  be  highly  recommended. 


F.  Townley  Lord. 
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Under  Four  Tudors — being  the  story  of  Matthew  Parker, 
sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Edith  Weir  Perry. 
(George  Allen  &  Unwin.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

Matthew  Parker  was  a  man  of  courage.  He  never  sought 
the  limelight,  his  tastes  were  scholarly,  and  he  was  never  happier 
than  when  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Yet, 
when  Elizabeth,  early  in  her  reign,  demanded  that  he  should 
become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  left  the  quiet  life  he 
desired,  to  fulfil  that  difficult  task  conscientiously  and  coura¬ 
geously.  History  has  often  judged  him  harshly,  for  he  pleased 
neither  Catholic  nor  ardent  Protestant.  But  his  convictions  led 
him  to  a  middle  path  which  he  resolutely  pursued,  thereby  doing 
as  much  as  any  man  to  mould  the  future  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

This  biography,  to  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
writes  an  Introduction,  is  described  as  a  labour  of  love.  Mrs. 
Perry  has  obviously  become  immersed  in  her  subject,  and  presents 
him  with  the  background  of  home  and  friends.  Therein  lies  the 
charm  and  value  of  the  book,  for  no  man  lends  himself  better 
to  such  treatment  than  Archbishop  Parker.  Scholar  and  eccle¬ 
siastic,  contemporary  at  Cambridge  of  Bilney,  Robert  Ascham, 
Ridley,  Latimer  and  William  Cecil,  his  friendships  were  wide 
and  varied.  And  as  we  follow  him  through  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth — eventful  and  adven¬ 
turous  years — we  savour  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Kenneth  S.  Prxce. 

Women  in  War-time,  by  Doris  Feeney.  (Independent  Press, 
Ltd.,  6d.  net.) 

Twenty-two  heart-to-heart  talks  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  of  Congregational  Women.  They  are  practical  and 
deeply  spiritual,  and  will  be  suggestive  to  all  who  have  part  in 
women’s  work. 

Ex  Libris,  Confessions  of  a  Constant  Reader,  by  E.  E.  Kellett. 
(George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.  8s.  fid.  net.) 

A  book  to  read  and  read  again,  for  the  author  walks  and  has 
walked  amid  the  realms  of  gold  with  sure  tread.  He  and  his 
gifted  brother,  Frederick  William  Kellett,  whose  early  death 
deprived  the  Methodist  Church  of  a  great  missionary,  were  born 
into  a  home  containing  a  library,  and  from  earliest  years  books 
have  been  part  of  the  author’s  make-up.  This  volume  is  a  literary 
autobiography  covering  about  sixty  years,  and  the  reminiscences 
of  books,  ancient  and  modem,  are  altogether  delightful. 
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Sophia  Sturge,  A  Memoir,  by  William  R.  Hughes.  (George 
Allen  &  Unwin.  5s.  net.) 

Sophia  Sturge  was  a  strong,  dominating  personality  (we 
almost  said  domineering)  who  lived  a  rich,  full  life.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  Joseph  Sturge,  the  Quaker  reformer  of  Birmingham, 
she  met  John  Bright  and  other  notable  Quaker  leaders.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  a  purely  Quaker  environment,  she  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  but  returned  to  the  Quakers.  She  was  tire¬ 
less  in  her  activities  for  others;  and  distressed  Irish  peasants, 
the  cause  of  international  peace,  the  sufferings  of  conscientious 
objectors,  made  heavy  demands  on  her  deep  human  sympathies. 
Her  life  was  worth  telling,  and  Mr.  Hughes  has  told  it  well. 

A  Minister's  Manual,  arranged  by  M.  E.  Aubrey,  C.H.,  M.A. 
(Kingsgate  Press,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

This  second  edition  has  been  enlarged  and  revised,  and 
contains  orders  of  service  for  marriage,  dedication,  baptism, 
communion,  burial  and  other  occasions.  A  final  chapter  gives 
important  legal  information. 

The  volume,  which  is  tastefully  produced,  is  enriched  with 
prayers  and  addresses.  Their  chaste  and  reverent  language  makes 
them  ideal :  nevertheless,  they  are  not  intended  to  encourage 
slackness,  and  the  author’s  note  that  they  are  offered  only  for 
suggestion  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  Early  Christian  Attitude  to  War,  by  C.  John  Cadoux, 
M.A.,  D.D.  (George  Allen  and  Urwin,  5s.  net.) 

Current  events  have  made  inevitable  renewed  interest  in  the 
precise  bearing  of  Christianity  on  war,  and  the  publishers  have 
done  a  real  service  in  issuing  this  cheap  edition  of  a  book  first 
published  in  1919.  It  is  a  balanced  historical  and  exegetical  study 
of  the  early  Christian  attitude  to  war.  The  author  announces 
another  study  to  be  published  shortly,  dealing  with  the  “  other 
considerations  ”  which  enter  into  the  practical  ethical  problem 
Christians  have  to  face  to-day. 


Editorial. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

In  1940  the  names  of  ten  new  members  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society  were  printed.  The  following  have  recently 
joined : 

School  of  Religion  Library,  U.S.A.  Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson,  B.A. 

Unfortunately  we  have  to  mourn  the  passing  of  five  : 

Mr.  J.  A.  Attenborough.  Surgeon  Rear-Admiral  Eric 

Rev.  A.  W.  Gummer  Butt.  Pearce  Gould,  F.R.C.S. 

Mr.  F.  Gale.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  K.B.E. 


* 


* 


*  * 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  annual  subscriptions  for  1941  are  now  due,  and  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Allan  H.  Calder,  23,  Brantwood  Road,  London, 
S.E.24,  will  be  glad  to  receive  them.  Remittance  form  herewith. 

We  appreciate  the  many  difficulties  of  war-time — reduced 
incomes,  heavy  taxation,  increased  cost  of  living.  Nevertheless, 
we  hope  that  all  who  can  will  continue  their  membership,  as  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society  is  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Historical  Society  is  voted  £50  annually  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society  receives  an  annual 
grant  of  £5,  but  so  far  we  have  not  needed  denominational  aid. 

One  or  two  members  have  transferred  from  honorary 
membership  at  one  guinea  to  ordinary  membership  at  ten  shillings, 
and  a  few  have  intimated  that  they  must  withdraw  for  the  period 
of  the  war.  It  would  be  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  members 
who  are  prospering  owing  to  circumstances  out  of  their  control 
if  they  would  remit  an  additional  amount,  so  that  the  Baptist 
Quarterly  may  be  sent  to  the  few  who  feel  they  must  withdraw 
temporarily. 
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BAPTIST  QUARTERLY. 

Letters  appreciative  of  recent  issues  have  been  received  from 
several  members,  including  two  from  overseas.  We  hope  to 
show  our  gratitude  by  maintaining  the  magazine  throughout  the 
war,  despite  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  times.  Paper 
restrictions  may  cause  a  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  pages, 
and  as  an  immediate  economy  we  are  temporarily  abandoning 
the  custom  of  commencing  each  article  on  a  new  page. 

Some  members,  attracted  by  the  illustrated  articles  of  April 
and  July,  1940,  have  expressed  the  hope  that  illustrations  will 
appear  frequently.  We  are  sorry  to  disappoint,  but  that  cannot 
be.  Illustrations  are  expensive,  and  can  be  published  only  when 
they  are  of  outstanding  historical  interest  and  not  readily 
available  elsewhere. 

*  *  *  * 

BAPTISTS  AND  OXFORD. 

1940  saw  important  developments  in  connection  with 
Regent’s  Park  College.  Professor  A.  J.  D.  Farrer,  B.A.  retired 
from  the  senior  tutorship  after  forty  years’  faithful  service.  He 
did  not  court  the  limelight,  but  was  content  to  plod  along,  giving 
ungrudging  help  to  the  College  and  successive  generations  of 
students.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Payne, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt.,  who  brings  to  his  task  a  well-equipped  mind 
and  exceptionally  valuable  experience  gained  in  the  home  ministry 
and  on  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  B.M.S.  Moreover,  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  College  throughout  the  important  period 
which  has  seen  the  removal  of  the  College  from  London  to 
Oxford. 

War’s  preoccupations  have  overshadowed  much  of  the  first 
importance,  or  there  would  have  been  public  celebrations  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  building  scheme — the  library, 
hall,  lecture  rooms,  senior  and  junior  common  rooms,  students’ 
quarters.  All  who  have  seen  the  buildings  have  rejoiced  in  their 
quality,  worthy  both  of  Oxford  and  the  world-wide  Baptist 
Church.  Generations  to  come  will  feel  gratitude  to  Principal 
Wheeler  Robinson  and  the  College  Council  that,  amid  many 
difficulties,  and  despite  luke- warmness  in  quarters  from  which 
hearty  support  might  have  been  anticipated,  they  have  gone 
forward  undaunted  in  their  God-given  task. 


Some  Experiences  of  a  Woman 
Minister. 

A  NEWSPAPER  placard  asserted  to  me  as  I  walked  through 
Oxford  Street,  that  “  War  gives  woman  her  chance  If 
that  be  true,  then  it  is  tragic  that  only  in  this  awful  failure  of 
man’s  control  of  the  civilisation  he  devised  is  a  chance  given  to 
half  of  humanity — and  that  the  better  half,  not  only  in  romance 
but  in  statistics — to  create  the  best  kind  of  society.  It  should  be 
“  the  Church  gives  woman  her  chance 

A  few  years  ago,  the  more  forward  looking  religious 
communities  of  our  land  opened  their  ministry  to  women.  I 
hear  still  Dr.  G.  Pearce  Gould,  with  the  dignity  of  his  years, 
breaking  the  conservatism  of  centuries,  speak  in  public,  and  with 
enthusiasm,  of  the  new  era,  which  he  himself  was  helping  to 
usher  in.  Dr.  Charles  Brown,  my  own  minister,  whom  I  first 
heard  preach  at  the  age  of  four — I  confess  I  do  not  remember 
his  sermon — was  so  much  in  agreement  with  this  advance  that 
he  risked  giving  an  unqualified  approval  and  recommendation 
that  a  girl  should  be  admitted  to  a  Baptist  Theological  College. 

From  the  very  beginning  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
chivalrous  kindliness  of  the  men  of  our  ministry,  starting  with 
the  men  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  who  received  me  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  passing  to  the  many  Fratemals  who  have  wel¬ 
comed  me  as  a  brother  beloved — I  almost  mis-spelt  the  word 
brother  and  wrote  bother,  which  I  must  have  seemed  to  them  at 
the  start. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,i  to  stress  the  fact  that  there 
has  always  been  a  ministry  of  women.  Well  over  three  thousand 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  impressive  and  conservative 
religions,  there  flourished  Katebet,  famous  priestess  of  Amen  Ra, 
in  Thebes ;  and  many  other  ancient  religions  had  a  place  for  the 
priesthood  of  women. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  women  like  Miriam  and  Deborah, 
Jael  and  Esther  stand  out  as  leaders  inspired  in  that  national 
religion.  In  the  Gospels  women  disciples  shared  the  journeys 
and  teaching  of  Jesus;  they  stood  by  Him  when  the  men  left 
Him  to  His  fate;  they  were  the  first  to  grasp  the  news  of  His 
resurrection;  and  through  them  some  of  His  loveliest  actions 
and  deepest  sayings  have  come  down  to  us.  The  glad  tidings  of 
the  early  church  used  inspired  preachers,  men  and  women,  in  its 
joyful  spread.  In  one  house  were  five  preachers,  Philip  and  his 
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daughters ;  what  a  household  it  must  have  been !  While  Priscilla 
was  not  only  a  preacher,  but  perhaps  professor,  teaching  the  clever 
Apollos,  and  even,  as  Hamack  suggested,  writing  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Among  the  Christian  martyrs  women  ever  had  a  place,  and 
who  can  read  the  stories  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  without 
knowing  that  this  new  religion  had  indeed  transcended  all  barriers, 
even  that  of  sex?  In  Europe  there  are  records  of  great  women 
church  leaders.  The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia  tells  of  how  “  The 
Abbesses  of  Huelgas  .  .  .  issued  faculties  to  hear  confessions,  to 
say  Mass,  to  preach.  They  nominated  parish  priests,  appointed 
chaplains,  granted  letters  dismissary,  took  cognizance  of  first 
instances  in  all  causes.  Ecclesiastical,  criminal  and  relating  to  bene¬ 
fices,  imposed  censures  through  their  ecclesiastical  judges,  con¬ 
firmed  the  abbesses  of  their  subject  houses,  drew  up  constitutions, 
visited  monasteries,  in  a  word,  they  possessed  a  full  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  ”.  There  was  Catherine  of  Sienna,  theologian,  states¬ 
man,  peacemaker;  Theresa,  mystic,  teacher,  administrator; 
Catherine  of  Genoa,  who  contradicted  Paul  that  women  was  made 
for  man,  and  showed  how  she  was  made  for  God.  Some  of  the 
Fathers  could  not  find  words  bad  enough  with  which  to  speak  of 
a  woman — she  was  worse  than  infidel;  so  that  some  were 
honoured  in  life,  whilst  most  had  to  wait  for  death  to  win  their 
renown.  In  our  own  land  the  Abbess  Hilda  held  high  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices,  influencing  the  social  and  religious  life  of  a 
large  district;  and  Julian  of  Norwich  stands  almost  alone  in  her 
sane  piety  and  rich  spiritual  gifts.  The  great  convents  were  the 
centre  of  education  for  women  and  for  men ;  they  had  training  in 
music,  art,  literature  and  languages,  and  when  they  were  closed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  education  became  closed  to  women. 

Protestantism,  in  essence,  enshrines  the  sacredness  and 
dignity  of  the  human  soul,  and  as  it  swept  over  Northern  Europe 
it  brought  new  hope  to  women.  It  involved  their  spiritual 
emancipation,  and  stressed  their  relationship  to  God,  quite  apart 
from  their  relationship  to  man;  and  as  His  children,  recognised 
that  they  were  able  to  know  Him  and  declare  His  will.  Women 
were  not  slow  to  use  this  freedom  in  God’s  service.  Among  the 
Anabaptists,  who  through  their  teaching  suffered  martyrdom 
(the  one  right  never  denied  to  women),  the  largest  part  of  the 
company  were  women.  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  burnt  at  Smith- 
field  in  1550,  was  a  theologian  of  no  mean  reputation,  being 
condemned  for  a  heterodox  view  of  the  incarnation,  on  which  she 
sustained  a  long  debate  with  learned  theologians. 

In  Holland,  there  was  a  group  of  women  preachers.  The 
Brownists  Conventicle,  1641,  says,  “  And  in  this  our  thanksgiving, 
let  us  remember  all  the  blessed  pastors  ...  as  also  our  she-fellow 
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labourers,  our  holy  and  good  blessed  women,  who  are  not  only 
able  to  talk  on  any  text,  but  search  into  the  deep  sense  of  the 
Scripture,  and  preach  both  in  their  families  and  elsewhere.” 

In  England,  there  is  an  account  of  a  woman  preaching  in  the 
Queen’s  Chapel  at  Somerset  House  in  July,  1653,  whose 
sermon  was  two  hours  long.  The  Baptists  were  leaders  in  this 
matter,  and  at  Coleman  Street,  the  principal  General  Baptist 
Church  in  London,  was  Mrs.  Attaway,  the  “  mistress  of  all  the 
she-preachers  in  Coleman  Street  ”.  One  of  these  was  Elizabeth 
Hooton,  who  became  a  convert  of  George  Fox,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  Quaker  women  who  endured  great  hardship  for  the  Gospel. 
She  visited  the  gaols,  and  hearing  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
“  Friends  ”  in  America,  went  to  Boston  to  help  them.  Margaret 
Fell  became  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Quakers  and  shared  in 
the  preaching  and  imprisonment  of  other  Quaker  women.  She 
cites  the  “  Magnificat  ”  as  a  sermon  put  into  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Mary  Fisher  went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  and 
was  flogged  for  her  denunciation ;  she  went  to  New  England,  the 
first  missionary  of  the  Society,  but  was  sent  back  for  witchcraft. 
She  then  set  out  to  preach  to  the  Grand  Turk,  alone,  knowing  no 
language  but  her  own,  having  no  map,  and  on  foot  went  five 
hundred  miles  through  Europe.  She  accomplished  her  purpose; 
and  only  on  this  mission  to  an  infidel  did  she  return  unharmed. 
Barbara  Blangdone,  a  governess,  became  a  missionary  to  Western 
lingland  and  Ireland,  and  her  journeyings  are  a  story  of  peril 
and  hunger  joyfully  endured. 

The  Methodists  at  the  beginning  used  their  gifted  women 
as  preachers.  Wesley  hesitated  over  this,  for  there  were  many  in 
the  movement  who  disapproved,  but  he  said,  “  God  owns  women 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  who  am  I  that  I  should  with¬ 
stand  God?”  Mary  Bosanquet  was  the  leader  of  the  women 
preachers,  and  gave  her  life  and  fortune  to  that  work,  both  in 
l^ondon  and  Leeds. 

Of  modem  religious  movements,  the  Salvation  Army  owes 
most  of  its  success  to  the  able  and  devoted  work  of  Catherine 
Booth.  Although  she  had  the  care  of  a  large  family  and  was 
never  in  good  health,  she  preached  for  twenty-five  years 
constantly.  In  practice — if  not  in  theory — all  Missionary 
Societies  throw  open  to  women  the  full  and  varied  ministry  that 
has  been  considered  the  special  prerogative  of  men. 

If  then,  I  seem  to  underline  some  difficulties  that  I  have  found 
that  are  special  to  a  woman,  you  will  understand  that  they  have 
generally  been  in  our  backward  communities,  and  by  that  I  do 
not  necessarily  mean  our  poorest  or  least  known  churches ! 

When  people  ask  about  my  ministry,  it  is  nearly  always  in 
terms  of  difficulty.  The  male  tradition  is  hard  to  break,  for, 
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although  our  churches  ai-e  built  on  Scripture,  and  sing  “  Your 
sons  and  daughters  shall  prophesy  ”,  they  never  really  believe  it. 
And  how  Paul’s  unlucky  saying  is  turned  to  account  in  the 
argument,  although  it  is  forgotten  that  his  “  I  suffer  not  a  woman 
to  speak  ”  would  effectively  close  the  lips  of  many  in  church 
meetings,  the  very  ones  who  are  the  first  to  uphold  Paul’s  view¬ 
point  when  applied  to  preaching ! 

Dr.  Glover  likes  this  saying.  Talking\  with  him  at  the 
Baptist  Union  Meetings,  he  pretended  great  astonishment  at  my 
being  in  the  Pastoral  Session,  and  asked  what  Paul  would  say. 

“  I’m  not  sure,”  I  replied,  “  but  I  will  ask  him  when  I  meet 
him — that  is,  if  I  ever  get  to  heaven.” 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  the  peace  of  heaven  if  you 
do  not.” 

“  Please  do  not  be  so  optimistic  ...”  I  said. 

A  vicar  whoi  was  ready  enough  to  come  to  my  Anniversary 
tea,  but  would  not  come  to  the  service,  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  was  not  sure  Paul  would  have  been  there  had  he  been 
invited !  Or,  as  so  often  happens,  in  a  Portsmouth  church,  after 
a  service,  and  a  long  time  answering  those  who  were  asking 
about  the  way  of  life,  a  youth  demanded  pugnaciously  “  what 
right  had  I  to  preach.”  O  Paul,  Paul,  what  prejudices  are  laid  to 
thy  charge ! 

Often  I  hear  murmurings  that  women  cannot  do  things 
properly  (even  if  they  have  never  had  the  chance  of  trying).  We 
are  so  made  that  we  fear  the  strange,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
religious  practices  when  they  are  different  from  the  usual  custom. 
It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  greater  differences 
between  the  ministries  of  the  different  types  of  men,  than  between 
my  ministry  and  that  of  some  of  my  brethren. 

But  of  course  difficulties  do  exist. 

In  preaching,  there  are  difficulties  common  to  us  all ;  that  of 
the  choice  of  texts;  dealing  with  subjects  to  meet  special  needs; 
of  learning  to  expound  the  simple  Gospel  without  complexity; 
or  that  of  preaching  Peace,  while  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  neighbours 
scrap.  I  was  delighted  when,  leaving  after  I  had  taken  a  service, 
I  was  bidden  “  Goodnight  ”  at  the  door  by  a  short-sighted  but 
loyal  deacon,  who  said,  “  You  should  come  next  Sunday  and  hear 
our  own  minister.”  Or  again,  in  London,  when,  having  changed 
into  hat  and  coat,  a  talkative  man  at  the  door  asked,  "  Did  you 
like  the  preacher?  ”  When  I  admitted,  naively,  that  I  did  rather, 
his  long-winded  disagreement  made  me  hotter  and  hotter  every 
moment ! 

One  friend  told  me  that  she  came  out  of  curiosity  to  a 
service,  and  decided  that  it  “  was  alright  when  you  got  used  to 
the  difference !  ” 
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On  those  Sundays  when  we  exchange  pulpits,  a  wise 
Fraternal  Secretary  has  avoided  sending  me  to  a  church  where 
there  was  great  opposition  to  a  woman  minister,  but  that  is  rare. 

I  have  three  times  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  the  town  in 
which  I  was  working. 

Size  is  awkward — especially  where  there  are  high  reading 
desks.  At  one  Yorkshire  anniversary,  I  crawled  under  a 
scaffolding  to  the  pulpit,  and  then,  forgetting  that  I  was  standing 
on  a  small  box,  I  stepped  back,  and  disappeared  in  the  middle 
of  the  sermon ! 

I  have  rarely  tried  highbrow  sermons.  An  old  lady  thanked 
me,  on  one  such  occasion,  for  saying  the  very  opposite  to  what 
I  had  said ;  and  at  a  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon,  the  secretary 
announced,  after  I  had  spoken,  “  Next  week  we  are  having  a 
most  welcome  change  in  the  form  of  a  musical  service.”  Just 
occasionally,  there  comes  a  sentence  that  cheers.  One  man  called 
me  “  Miss  Campbell,”  and  another  said  that  he  “  forgot  it  was  a 
woman  preaching.” 

There  are  many  who  doubt  if  it  be  safe  to  be  buried  by  a 
woman.  A  family — members  of  my  own  church — asked  the 
Vicar  to  take  the  graveside  service,  and  I  that  in  the  house !  Yet 
a  woman  can  understand  what  is  wanted  to  comfort  and  sustain 
at  this  most  touching  service.  Recently,  an  air  raid  commenced 
as  we  were  at  the  graveside;  most  of  those  following  went  to 
shelter,  but  as  a  few  bravely  remained,  we  carried  on  amid  the 
booming  of  guns. 

When  discussing  baptisms,  the  most  frequent  question  to  me 
is  “  are  you  able?  ”  I  remember  how  a  respected  minister,  when 
I  had  my  first  baptismal  service,  advised  me  to  ask  a  senior 
Minister  in  the  town  to  conduct  it.  I  did  not  take  his  advice? 
We  are  not  so  weak,  you  know — the  sports  record  of  a  modem 
women’s  college  would  compare  well  with  that  of  a  theolomcal 
college ;  and  it  is  always  the  strength  required  that  worries  these 
critics.  I  had  at  one  such  service  four  hefty  Yorkshiremen,  each 
of  whom  was  over  six  feet — one  too  tall  for  the  baptistry.  My 
biggest  trouble  is  the  size  boots  I  have  to  wear.  If  it  is  as 
uncomfortable  to  have  big  feet,  as  it  is  for  me  to  wear  a  man’s 
size  goloshes,  I  pity  you.  I  always  leave  the  rubber  boot  behind 
when  I  try  to  walk  I 

At  first  it  was  an  ordeal  to  face  the  boring  of  twelve  pairs 
of  eyes  at  deacons’  meetings.  It  has  been  said  that  grave  deacons 
would  object  to  a  woman  as  chairman — yet  some  modern  business 
houses  not  only  have  women  as  directors,  but  as  chairman  of 
their  Boards.  It  is  even  whispered  that  those  towns  with  women 
Mayors  have  discovered  that  Council  business  is  expedited.  I  am 
very  cheered  that  my  deacons’  wives  say  that  their  husbands 
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have  never  been  home  so  early  from  deacons’  meetings  before! 

What  a  blessing  to  a  minister  is  a  good  secretary!  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  all  my  churches. 

What  a  boon  are  women  on  the  diaconate,  if  they  are  the 
right  ones !  It  has  taken  me  two  years  to  get  them — and  mine 
are  not  old,  but  vigorous  and  capable — but  it  was  a  struggle  to 
make  them  take  full  duties  with  the  men,  although  now  that  they 
have  taken  office,  they  are  ready  to  help  in  any  way  I  suggest. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  whose  main  concern  is  the  kind  of 
frocks  a  woman  will  wear,  or  her  hats.  Having  seen  some 
minister’s  ties,  I  think  there  is  little  need  for  worry ! 

At  a  town  in  Surrey,  where  I  was  taking  an  anniversary,  my 
hostess  came  to  meet  me.  She  expected  someone  tall,  elderly, 
with  glasses,  wearing  widow’s  weeds.  As  no  such  person 
appeared,  she  went  home  and  left  me  on  the  platform ! 

It  was  Dr.  A.  Maude  Royden  who  insisted  on  my  hair  being 
shingled.  Some  time  afterwards,  while  preaching  at  Abergavenny, 
one  old  lady  came  to  me  and  said  how  glad  she  was  I  had  not 
cut  my  hair ! 

Hats,  too,  were  a  difficulty,  and  against  my  minister’s  advice 
I  did  not  wear  one.  You  men  do  not  wear  your  hair  as  the 
Apostles,  nor  dress  as  they.  Why  should  I  ?  Paul  would 
probably  allow  no  hats  if  he  saw  the  queer  designs  to-day  that 
perch  at  absurd  angles,  and  their  special  function  is  not  to  hide 
the  hair,  and  hiding  the  hair  was  Paul’s  chief  anxiety.  Miss 
Royden,  asked  by  a  bishop  whether  she  would  wear  a  hat  in  one 
church,  replied,  “God  is  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  whether  I 
wear  a  hat,  but  rather  what  is  under  the  hat.’’ 

Will  a  uniform  be  advisable?  One  brave  man  offered  to 
design  a  dog  collar  for  me ;  the  very  thought  of  one  appals  me ! 

1  find  a  gown  useful  for  the  pulpit.  There  is  one  church  I  shall 
never  enter  again.  They  were  so  violently  shocked  at  my  gown 
that  they  denounced  me  as  tending  towards  Rome ! 

I  hurry  over  men  who  occasionally  pester  me  with  abominable 
letters.  It  is  charitable  to  hope  they  are  mentally  deficient,  and 
subjects  for  those  who  deal  in  the  new  psychology.  There  are 
some  awkward  moments  that  men  never  have  to  face.  Recently, 
after  a  service,  a  man  approached  me  in  the  vestry;  he  was  a 
clown  in  a  circus.  After  some  while,  he  proposed,  suggesting  a 
double  act  would  be  a  great  success  !  I  was  too  sorry  for  the  poor 
horse  that  would  have  to  carry  my  weight  in  the  equestrian  act,  to 
accept !  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  some  men  act  remarkably 
like  clowns,  even  when  it  is  not  their  job  in  life,  and  this  man  was 
at  least  sincere. 

Naturally,  I  get  more  romantic  stories  told  me  than  the  men ; 
at  least,  I  hoi>e  so !  And  I  certainly  get  more  rosy  views  of  what 
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men  can  do,  as  seen  by  themselves.  Really,  I  like  them  to  express 
their  dreams  and  hopes.  They  are  usually  trustworthy,  and  the 
expression  of  their  thoughts  helps  them  to  fulfil  them. 

One  of  my  worst  enemies  is  loneliness.  Especially  in  those 
long  months  hoping  for  work,  with  constant  disappointments. 
Yet  because  that  has  been  so  heavy,  the  gracious  and  chivalrous 
way  that  ministers  and  their  wives  have  opened  their  homes  to 
me  has  been  my  chief  delight.  I  look  forward  to  Fratemals, 
and  have  been  in  some  good  ones.  Our  Yorkshire  one  was 
excellent,  and  the  annual  Retreat  a  splendid  fellowship.  I  have 
the  most  generous  friends  and  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  have  received  unforgettable  kindnesses.  There  are  men  who 
have  helped  by  believing  in  my  mission  in  the  darkest  days,  and 
given  encouragement  when  •!  have  despaired  of  myself.  I  think 
that  ministers  and  their  wives  are  the  best  people  on  the  earth. 

1  entertain  the  Fraternal  in  my  turn.  Recently,  while  setting  up 
housekeeping,  I  had  three  chairs  and  four  cups  to  stretch  among 
thirteen  men ! 

It  is  to  me  a  never  ending  astonishment  that  women  are 
their  own  worst  enemies.  So  many  churches  think  of  them  in 
terms  of  washing-up  and  tea-making — estimable  occupations  in 
themselves,  and  T  think  highly  of  those  men  who  undertake  such 
duties  at  home,  and  wish  they  would  do  them  sometimes  for  the 
church.  The  manliest  men  do  them ;  Scouts,  Rovers,  those  who 
tramp  and  climb,  the  army,  navy  and  airmen,  and  they  are  proud 
to  do  them.  Why  these  jobs  should  be  looked  on  as  the  si>ecial, 
and  often  the  only  duty  of  women  puzzles  me. 

There  is  often  even  contempt  in  the  church  for  women; 
they  are  thought  not  capable  of  even  so  high  a  service  as  taking 
the  collection !  Actually,  many  women  are  better  at  business 
organisation  than  at  tea-making  or  knitting.  My  two  women 
deacons  are  gems,  able  and  alert,  with  a  sense  of  humour,  and 
ready  to  try  anything. 

So  many  churches  are  built  on  the  sacrificial  labours  of 
women,  and  in  these  days,  some  are  wholly  sustained  by  them. 
They  get  the  money  by  which  the  outward  organisation  is  kept 
going,  yet  often  the  criticism  of  a  woman  minister  comes  from 
them.  There  is  as  yet  no  women’s  Trade  Union!  I  know  it  is 
true  that  they  do  criticise  each  other,  their  dress,  their  interests, 
often  in  a  snobbish  way;  some  long  for  notoriety;  some  like 
men,  naturally  enough,  and  do  look  to  them  and  like  to  hear  them 
speak;  some  need  that  careful,  sympathetic  help  that  the  new 
psychology  offers.  I  can  understand  and  sympathise  with  them, 
for  I  have  seen  the  narrowness  of  their  lives,  the  suppression  of 
their  powers,  the  waste  of  their  energies  and  how  they  are 
doomed  often  by  their  very  love  for  a  church  that  has  no  place 
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for  them.  And  knowing  them,  I  work  for  a  generation  that  will 
not  suffer  as  they. 

The  Call  to  a  spiritual  vocation  comes  in  the  same  way 
to  a  woman  as  it  does  to  a  man;  brooding  over  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done  to  evangelise  and  rebuild  the  world,  there  comes 
a  clear  call  to  this  Christian  ministry  as  the  grandest  way  of 
salving  what  is  best  in  our  civilisation  and  in  expanding  the 
Christian  world. 

But  the  urge  to  use  one’s  powers  in  this  holy  service  is  not 
enough,  unless  the  Call  be  reinforced  by  the  Call  of  a  Church, 
acting  first  through  the  local  community,  then  through  the 
accredited  organisation,  and  when  these  are  recognised,  then  it 
seems  fair  that  the  whole  ministry  should  be  open.  There  is  a 
tragedy  in  the  lack  of  encouragement  here.  There  are  a  few 
women  who  have  a  very  strong  sense  of  vocation  and  some  have 
gifts  of  leadership  and  speech.  I  have  received  letters  from  some, 
some  have  come  to  see  me  from  far  parts  of  the  country,  yet  these 
are  lost  to  our  church  and  give  their  gifts  to  other — ^good,  but 
second-best — causes,  as  we  have  little  room  for  trained  women. 
And  the  church  suffers. 

I  am  frequently  told  that  I  am  not  on  the  accredited  list,  or 
that  my  name  is  not  in  the  Handbook.  There  is  first  a  list  of 
ministers,  then  a  small  list  of  four  women  pastors,  tucked  away 
and  kept  most  carefully  distinct  from  the  ministers.  I  should 
like  to  feel  that  the  time  had  come  when  we  could  be  definitely 
included  in  the  list  of  ministers,  as  are  the  women  of  the 
Congregational  ministry. 

To  a  woman,  the  ideal  church  is  pictured  as  a  family.  A 
group  of  people,  very  diverse  in  their  thought  and  outlook,  yet 
learning  to  live  in  amity  and  enlarging  their  interests  and  service 
to  those  who  are  near  and  far  away.  To  this  end,  the  needs  of 
all  sections  of  the  church  are  considered.  Our  deacons  meet  for 
study  as  well  as  business,  and  wrestle  with  the  great  Christian 
tenets.  The  week-evening  services  are  designed  to  show  the  great 
doctrines  in  their  modern  expression.  We  have  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  Gospel  origins,  followed  by  others  on  the  working  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospels  to-day,  and  those  ably  taken  by  men  or 
women  in  office,  the  mayor,  a  water-works  official,  a  detective,  a 
headmaster,  a  surgeon,  a  manager  of  a  large  store,  a  charity 
organiser  and  a  missionary. 

The  Young  People’s  Fellowship  have  an  extensive 
programme  of  study.  They  had  a  visitor  from  each  section  of 
the  church  (including  the  Roman  Catholic)  to  lecture  on  the 
varied  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  Sacraments.  Talks  on  botany, 
geology,  astronomy  are  very  popular,  and  bring  a  richer  vision 
of  the  glory  of  God.  There  is  training  too  in  speaking,  in  prc- 
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paring  of  lessons  for  Sunday  School  teaching,  and  a  preaching 
class.  My  study  is  open  for  the  use  of  any  who  need  books,  and 
among  those  who  have  few  books  in  their  own  homes  the 
demand  is  great.  In  one  morning  I  had  enquirers  searching  for 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  star,  the  diseases  of  a  rabbit,  the  habits 
of  magpies,  splicing,  and  the  meaning  of  IHS.  These  young 
people  are  keen  missionaries.  They  preach  at  a  mission  church, 
the  girls  in  the  dockyard  canteens  bring  a  group  of  soldiers  to 
church,  from  the  town  stores  and  the  hospital  new  visitors 
regularly  come  to  services  through  the  work  of  shop  girls  and 
nurses.  Two  sisters  persuaded  their  mother  to  have  soldiers 
billeted  with  them  only  that  they  might  bring  them  to  church. 
On  Sunday  they  came  with  three  hefty  sergeants  who  obviously 
had  never  been  in  a  church  before !  And  this  practical  missionary 
work  is  giving  them  a  new  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society. 

The  women’s  work  is  mostly  training  for  further  service, 
too.  They  are  keen  to  learn  how  to  manage  a  meeting,  and  to 
speak.  During  Lent,  they  have  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  church. 
Their  problems  they  are  glad  to  discuss ;  a  child  behaves  abnorm¬ 
ally,  and  it  is  to  the  minister  they  come;  the  question  of  dress, 
or  colour  they  bring,  and  it  is  the  only  subject  with  which  I  feel 
better  equipped  than  the  men  to  deal!  If  furnishing  has  gone 
awry,  or  some  carpentry  is  under  discussion,  the  issues  are 
brought  to  me  for  settlement !  In  sickness  it  is  the  minister’s 
advice  they  ask  first. '  One  morning  a  hasty  visitor  came  with 
the  question,  “  Is  my  finger  broken?  ” 

A  retreat  for  women  teachers  has  been  a  most  interesting 
experiment.  A  group  asked  me  to  conduct  one,  as  they  had  so 
little  time  for  thought  and  prayer,  and  it  has  grown  to  include 
many  who  had  no  church  connections.  Much  time  is  also  used 
in  answering  letters  from  strangers  about  problems  difficult  to 
discuss  with  men.  After  a  broadcast  service,  letters  of  that  kind 
came  from  every  continent. 

The  children  give  us  endless  hope.  They  are  from  poor 
homes  and  full  of  mischief,  but  the  turning  of  those  energies  to 
fine  usefulness  is  most  worth  while.  We  have  now  lost  about 
three  hundred  through  evacuation,  and  the  miss  to  the  church  is 
enormous.  A  handful  remain  and  members  are  taking  charge  of 
them  individually,  and  already  the  results  in  a  new  understanding, 
good  for  both,  are  apparent. 

The  church  should  be  a  power  in  the  town  and  we  are  taking 
a  very  necessary  part  in  that.  There  has  been  a  long  struggle 
with  the  Education  Committee,  ending  in  the  loaning  of  day 
schools  for  Sunday  teaching  in  an  area  that  has  no  church.  With 
much  difficulty  a  Free  Church  Council  has  been  formed,  and  one 
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fine  result  was  a  procession  of  all  the  Sunday  Schools  and  an 
open-air  witness.  A  joint  Fraternal  of  the  clergy  and  ministers 
has  been  started.  I  have,  too,  that  endless  procession  of  presi¬ 
dencies  that  all  have  to  accept,  and  a  great  number  of  Brother¬ 
hoods,  to  make  up  for  the  Sisterhoods  my  Brethren  have  to  face ! 

Among  other  denominations  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
the  subject.  The  Congregational  Church  have  sixteen  women  ^ 
ministers,  one  London  church  has  two  men  and  a  woman  in 
partnership.  In  the  Church  of  England  is  a  movement  for  the 
full  ministry  that  is  growing  more  insistent.  We  have  a  Society 
for  the  Ministry  of  Women  that  has  a  splendid  fellowship  and 
keen  workers.  It  is  opening  the  way  for  women  as  Chaplains 
among  the  women’s  war  groups,  a  much  needed  work.  In 
America  the  International  Women  Preachers’  Association  was 
started  in  1919,  and  meets  yearly.  Some  sections  of  the 
Methodist,  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  are  open  to 
women  there. 

So  the  experiment  grows,  proving  itself  of  the  Spirit.  The 
latest  pioneers  in  the  ministry  are  trying  to  revive  a  ministry  of 
healing  with  the  new  knowledge  that  is  ours,  and  I  believe  that 
the  church  will  only  be  fully  staffed  and  able  to  do  its  glorious 
work  completely,  when  every  community  has  a  man  and  a  woman  V 
minister  and  a  doctor,  working  together. 

Is  it  a  far-off  dream?  Yet  dreams  come  true!  As  yet  our 
church  has  only  admitted  two  w'omen  students  to  a  theological 
college  to  be  adequately  trained  for  the  most  wonderful,  yet 
most  delicate  and  responsible  work  of  leading  souls  to  their  Lord, 
and  enlisting  and  training  their  lives  in  His  holy  and  happy 
service. 

Who  dare  prophesy  concerning  women’s  special  contribution 
to  preaching?  God  is  so  Glorious,  so  very  far  above  thought 
and  imagination,  veiled  in  beauty,  the  Light  and  Joy  of  the 
universe;  He  is  Life,  in  its  unimaginable  wealth  and  energy; 

Who  can  reveal  Him  ?  The  very  use  of  the  masculine  “  Him  ” 
limits  our  thought.  God  is  not  a  man.  All  life,  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine,  is  a  tiny  expression  of  His  boundless  thought 
and  love.  May  there  not  be  something  of  that  lovely  God  that 
woman  can  teach?  May  not  even  womanhood  itself  reveal  Him, 
who  is  our  Mother?  (Is  there  not  a  suggestion  that  the  ancient 
creeds  thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  feminine?)  A  little  child  ^ 
sees  her  first  glimpse  of  God  in  her  mother’s  face,  and  a  mother  [ 
is  a  Priestess  all  her  days.  She  brings  grace  and  unselfish  love 
into  the  lives  of  grown-up  children,  and  she  bears  their  sins,  so 
revealing  the  intimate  suffering  of  God. 

Through  the  ages,  while  men  have  made  states,  armies,  laws,  . 
she  has  made  home,  where  it  is  possible  to  be  one’s  best  and  to  f 
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find  the  creative  life.  Jesus  showed  us  God  as  the  Homemaker, 
creating  this  world  to  be  a  Home  which  reveals  His  love  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  a  Home  in  the  unseen  world  where  life  will  find  its 
completion  in  His  family.  Cannot  a  woman  reveal  this  trait  of 
God  our  Mother? 

It  was  to  a  woman  that  Jesus  said,  “  God  is  a  Spirit  ” ;  cannot 
she  always  understand?  A  woman  thinks  in  terms  of  people, 
not  profits ;  creation,  not  destruction ;  a  world  believing  in  force 
destroys  itself ;  it  is  the  Eternal  Mother,  God,  who  teaches  that 
the  Kingdom  must  be  built  by  Spiritual  power ;  cannot  a  woman 
reveal  this?  We  see  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  so  amazingly  womanly, 
so  perfectly  a  man,  with  His  grace.  His  gentleness.  His  quick 
and  loving  intuition ;  we  hear  His  beatitudes,  with  their  womanly 
virtues,  and  His  readiness  to  be  friends  with  women.  Cannot  a 
woman  understand  Him,  or  at  least  those  qualities  a  man  may  not 
see?  I  know  that  God  in  His  love  cannot  be  completely  revealed 
till  we  see  Him  for  ourselves.  But  He  wants  all  the  energies  of 
every  consecrated  man  and  woman  to  make  Him  real  and  alive 
to  our  world  to-day. 

If  He  calls,  who  dare  disobey?  Even  a  woman? 

So  may  the  bride  of  Christ  enter  into  the  glory  of  His 
sacred  Ministry. 

Violet  Hedger. 


Calvinism. 

This  book,^  published  in  the  Duckworth’s  Theology  Series, 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  readers  of  this  journal ;  first  of  all 
because  it  is  written  by  Dr.  Dakin,  and  secondly,  because  the 
large  majority  of  our  churches  are  Calvinistic  by  lineage,  and 
many  of  them  have  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  mentioned  in 
their  Trust  Deeds. 

The  treatment  by  Dr.  Dakin  is  so  good  that  one  wishes  it 
were  extended,  and  in  one  way  more  challenging.  Dr.  Dakin  has 
the  disadvantage  of  writing  a  book  in  a  series,  so  that  not  only 
must  the  other  volumes  be  remembered,  but  the  format  and 
number  of  pages  are  largely  determined. 

The  first  part  consists  of  an  exposition  of  Calvinism  as  stated 
in  the  Institutes;  the  second  part  deals  with  his  ecclesiastical 
system  and  describes  the  growth  of  Calvinism  on  the  Continent, 
in  Scotland,  England  and  New  England ;  thei  third  part  consists 
of  a  number  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  influence  of  Calvinism 
1  Calvinism,  by  A.  Dakin,  B.D.,  D.Theol.  (Duckworth,  5s.  net.) 
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on  personal,  social  and  political  life.  This  is  an  excellent 
arrangement,  and  one  cannot  see  what  could  be  omitted, 
but  the  necessary  compression  into  250  pages  leads  to 
certain  limitations  of  treatment.  There  is  what  I  might  call  the 
exposition  by  reference.  Names  and  movements  are  mentioned 
whose  story  is  not  told,  and  must  be  found  elsewhere  if  the 
reference  is  to  be  understood.  For  example,  Castellion,  Servetus 
and  the  Anabaptists  are  referred  to  in  one  sentence,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  Calvin’s  attitude  and  action  towards  these  seem 
to  show  that  he  had  not  worked  out  his  own  position  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  But  who  was  Castellion?  Nowhere  else  in  the 
book  is  he  named,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  know  anything  at  all 
about  him,  other  books  will  need  to  be  consulted.  And  who  was 
Servetus?  All  that  most  people  know  about  him  is  that  he  was 
burned,  and,  as  Fairbairn  says  somewhere,  “  Because  he  was 
burned  people  think  he  was  a  saint.”  Of  course.  Baptists  who 
read  this  Quarterly  will  know  something  about  the  Anabaptists, 
but  the  ordinary  man  will  know  very  little. 

Again,  one  wishes  there  had  been  an  introductory  chapter 
giving  something  of  the  background,  and  in  particular,  why 
Calvin  wrote  the  Institutes.  I  think  that  the  dedicatory  letter  to 
Francis  I  of  France  would  have  afforded  a  very  good  starting 
point  for  a  first  chapter  of  this  kind.  Three  times  the  letter  is 
mentioned,  but  nothing  more  is  said  about  it.  In  this  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  something  also  might  have  been  said  of  the 
contrast  and  comparison  between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism, 
and  also  between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism. 

Moreover,  in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  space  might  have 
been  found  not  only  for  a  story  of  the  extension  of  Calvinism, 
but  also  of  the  development,  or  deterioration  of  Calvinism  in  the 
thought  of  its  adherents.  We  expected  something  about  High 
Calvinism  and  Low  Calvinism,  and  especially  of  the  repressive 
influence  of  Calvinism.  Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll 
wrote  an  article  showing  that  Foreign  Missions  could  never  have 
sprung  out  of  Calvinism.  That  is  certainly  true,  and  it  took  the 
liberating  influence  of  Andrew  Fuller  amongst  us  as  Baptists  to 
create  the  mind  wFich  would  accept  in  any  way,  if  not  cordially, 
the  proposals  forming  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Andrew  Fuller,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Society  in  the  first,  say,  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  would  have  been  impossible;  and  by  that  I  am  not 
thinking  of  his  unceasing  labours,  pleading  the  cause  up  and  down 
the  land,  but  his  early  thinking,  and  the  publication  of  The  Gospel 
Worthy  of  all  Acceptation,  written  when  Fuller  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age. 

The  second  restriction  has  been  self-imposed.  Dr.  Dakin 
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has  withheld  his  own  vigorous,  critical  talent.  We  who  know 
him  have  always  rejoiced  not  only  in  the  sanity  of  his  judgment, 
but  also  in  the  clearness  and  strength  with  which  he  has  set  this 
judgment  forth.  In  the  first  part  of  this  book,  only  in  rare  cases 
has  he  offered  any  judgment.  I  think  this  is  a  great  pity;  for 
though  the  exposition  has  been  so  well  done,  something  most 
valuable  would  have  been  gained  by  the  considered  judgment  of 
Dr.  Dakin.  For  example,  on  page  42  he  deals  with  what  is  a 
stumbling  block  in  Calvinism  to  many  minds.  He  is  dealing 
with  Calvin’s  exposition  of  man’s  fallen  estate,  and  says  :  “  Calvin 
believed  himself  able  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  deny  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  yet  retain  the  idea  of  human  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  guilt  is  due  to  the  fact  that  man  sins  voluntarily. 
His  sinful  nature  is  subject  to  the  necessity  of  sinning,  but  it 
moves  toward  evil  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  ‘  by  an 
affection  inclined  to  it,’  or  again,  ‘  by  a  most  forward  bias  of 
the  mind.’  (H.  iii.  5.)  Can  it  be  said,  asks  the  Reformer,  that 
man  sins  less  voluntarily  because  he  is  under  a  necessity  of 
.sinning?  Calvin  apparently  has  no  difficulty  in  answering.  The 
necessity  is  voluntary.”  We  would  have  liked  to  have  Dr.  Dakin’s 
jnind  upon  this  teaching  of  Calvin. 

When  Dr.  Dakin  does  allow  himself  a  word  of  criticism,  it 
is  always  full  of  illumination.  In  a  most  valuable  chapter,  headed 
Justification  by  Faith,  he  points  out  that  to  Calvin  it  is  God  as 
Will  that  is  determinative,  and  that  election,  “  the  only  ground 
of  salvation,  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  God;  that  God’s 
will  is  inscrutable,  yet  always  essentially  and  altogether  just; 
and  this  justice  holds  as  regards  the  reprobate  as  well  as  the 
elect.”  Calvin  maintains  that  that  will,  so  far  as  salvation  is 
concerned,  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  “  Hence,”  says  Dr.  Dakin, 
“  it  becomes  a  question,  ultimately,  of  the  rightness  or  wrongness 
of  the  Reformer’s  conception  of  Scripture  and  the  soundness  of 
his  deductions  from  it.  The  modern  world  has  moved  both  from 
his  view  of  the  Bible  and  from  his  doctrine  of  election,  at  least, 
in  the  form  in  which  he  presents  it.  The  two  movements  are 
not  unconnected.” 

But  to  return.  As  stated  above.  Dr.  Dakin  starts  with  the 
Institutes.  He  expounds  them,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
chapter  by  chapter.  All  that  needs  to  be  said  is  that  it  is  most 
adequately  done.  Dr.  Dakin  hopes  that  the  reading  of  his  book 
will  send  readers  back  to  the  Institutes.  If  so,  this  book  of  his 
will  be  a  most  excellent  guide.  That  there  is  need  of  such  guidance 
has  been  accepted  from  the  very  first,  for  when  it  was  discovered 
how  popular  the  Institutes  had  become,  there  was  issued  what 
was  known  as  the  General  Syllabus  of  Amsterdam,  which  is 
found  in  many  editions  of  the  Institutes. 
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Dr.  Dakin  is  determined  to  let  Calvin  speak  for  himself,  so 
that  those  who  ascribe  to  Calvin  opinions  he  did  not  hold,  and 
those  who  deny  him  opinions  he  did  hold,  are  without  excuse. 
In  the  November  issue  of  the  Expository  Times,  Dr.  Garvie 
and  Principal  Whale  have  found  it  necessary  to  correct  two 
writers  of  books  because  of  their  misinterpretation  of  Calvin’s 
teaching  and  exposition.  Dr.  Garvie  refers  to  the  charge 
of  dualism,  as  if  Calvin  were  Luther,  and  Principal  Whale  points 
out  that  Calvin  was  not  a  mere  individualist,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted. 

Perhaps  certain  chapters  might  be  specially  noted.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  book,  the  chapter  on  Church  and  Sacraments 
should  be  read  carefully.  It  will  help  to  clarify  our  own  minds, 
for  there  is  great  confusion  amongst  us  as  Baptists  at  the  present 
time  on  the  whole  question  of  church  and  sacraments.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  next  chapter,  headed  The  Organ¬ 
isation  and  the  Ministry,  and  especially  certain  chapters  at  the 
end  of  the  book  on  The  Calvinistic  Way  of  Life,  and  Calvinism 
and  the  Social  Order. 

These  last  chapters  are  full  of  informing  light,  and  the 
publication  of  the  book  at  this  time  is  opportune.  During  the 
last  months,  reference  has  been  made  again  and  again  to  Augus¬ 
tine’s  “  City  of  God,”  and  how  he  faced  the  fall  of  Rome  with 
the  word  concerning  the  Eternal  City.  Calvin  did  the  same  for 
another  Rome  at  another  time,  when  Europe  was  in  confusion. 
He,  more  than  any  other,  set  forth  the  ordered  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  Church  of  God.  We  are  at  the  present  time  in  the 
midst  of  a  Europe  once  again  breaking  up.  There  may  be  one 
amongst  us  who  will  speak  the  word  we  all  need.  Our  hope  lies 
that  where  the  word  has  been  needed  before,  it  has  been  given. 
Whoever  he  is,  he  will  need  to  know  what  Augustine  said  and 
what  Calvin  said. 

Now  that  Dr.  Dakin  has  given  us  this  book,  he  must  give 
us  another,  and  if  I  might  venture  to  suggest  to  him  headings  of 
chapters,  they  would  be  on  “  Augustinianism  and  Calvinism — 
Comparisons  and  Contrasts  ” ;  ”  Evangelism  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century — Outside  the  Evangelical  Revival  ” ;  “  The  Break  Away 
from  Calvinism  and  the  Rise  of  the  Missionary  Societies  ” ;  etc. 
Dr.  Dakin  may  say  that  this  is  asking  a  great  deal.  It  is,  but  it 
is  he  who  has  whetted  our  appetite  and  makes  us  ask  for  more. 

B.  Grey  Griffith. 


Lushai  Translation  of  Holy  Writ. 

[This  article  is  an  interesting  postscript  to  the  Rev. 

C.  E.  Wilson’s  articles  on  the  B.M.S.  and  Bible 
Translation,  April  and  July,  1940.] 

I  WENT  out  to  India  in  1890,  and  was  joined  by  Savidge  the 
following  year.  Together  we  reached  (North)  Lushai  in 
January  1894,  after  sundry  adventures  in  attempting  to  gain  an 
entrance.  We  had  picked  up  a  certain  amount  of  the  language 
before  actually  getting  into  the  country — especially  from  books 
which  had  been  written  by  two  Government  officials,  who  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  people  during  the  punitive  expeditions 
following  head-hunting  raids.  These  officials  were  Capt.  Thomas 
Lewin  and  Dr.  Brajanath  Shaha.  It  fell  to  our  lot,  however, 
to  reduce  the  language  to  a  system  which  could  be  used  by  the 
Lushais  themselves — for  they  had  no  characters  of  their  own, 
nor  any  idea  how  to  convey  words  and  thoughts  in  writing.  We 
used  Roman  characters,  such  as  we  use  in  English,  and  were 
able  to  follow  more  or  less  the  system  known  in  India  as 
“  Hunterian.”  This  is  practically  phonetic — every  word  being 
spelt  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced.  The  Lushais  at  first  would 
not  attempt  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write  their  own  language. 
They  declared  they  were  “  monkeys,”  and  quite  incapable  of 
mastering  such  a  mysterious  art.  But  after  a  time  we  persuaded 
a  few  young  fellows  to  try,  and,  to  their  delight  and  ours,  they 
proved  to  be  most  intelligent  pupils.  They  not  only  learned 
themselves,  but  taught  others,  and  before  long  quite  a  number 
had  mastered  the  rudiments  and  were  clamouring  for  “  some¬ 
thing  to  read.” 

We  began  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  August  1895. 
when  we  had  been  in  the  Lushai  country  nearly  two  years. 
We  commenced  with  Luke,  Acts  and  John — taking  them  in  the 
order  given.  These  'three  portions  took  us  two  years  of 
continuous  hard  work,  in  which  we  were  greatly  assisted  by 
Suaka  and  Thangphunga — the  first  two  Lushais  who  learned 
from  us  the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  They  are  still  both 
alive.  Suaka  has  become  an  influential  chief,  and  a  fine 
Christian  character  and  Church  leader.  Thangphunga  was  a 
chief  from  the  beginning,  but  he  has  not  become  an  out-and-out 
follower  of  Christ. 

We  commenced  translation  with  Luke,  because  we  thought 
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that  that  would  be  the  easiest  of  the  three  books  above- 
mentioned.  And  we  left  John  till  last,  because  we  thought  that 
that  would  be  the  most  difficult.  In  this  we  were  greatly 
mistaken,  for  we  eventually  discovered  that  all  the  writings  of 
John — his  Gospel,  his  Epistles  and  his  Revelation — have  a 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  diction  when  rendered  in  the  Lushai 
language  which  is  quite  remarkable. 

The  most  difficult  passage  in  the  above  three  portions  proved 
to  be  the  first  five  verses  of  the  Acts. 

Luke,  Acts  and  John  were  published  in  1898  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society — the  first  Scripture  portions 
ever  printed  in  the  Lushai  language.  Since  then,  through  the 
years,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  gradually  followed, 
portion  by  portion.  But  it  was  not  until  December  1922 
(twenty-seven  years  from  the  time  when  the  translation  of  Luke 
was  commenced)  that  the  New  Testament  was  completed,  and 
bound  in  one  volume  with  consecutive  paging — the  whole 
thoroughly  revised.  This  revision  alone  occupied  five  years  of 
almost  constant  labour. 

In  1928  the  New  Testament  was  followed  by  the  Psalms 
and  Genesis,  and  in  1932  by  Isaiah.  Since  then  (when  I 
retired)  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  printed  no 
further  portions  of  the  Lushai  Bible;  but  I  understand  that 
Exodus  is  now  being  translated  in  South  Lushai. 

There  is  no  part  of  my  missionary  career  which  I  look  back 
upon  with  such  satisfaction  as  that  in  which  I  was  privileged 
to  take  part  in  giving  the  Lushai-speaking  tribes  of  Assam 
God’s  Word  in  their  own  beautiful  language. 

I  have  mentioned  with  what  ease  the  writings  of  John 
translate  into  Lushai.  The  most  difficult,  however,  are 
undoubtedly  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  A 
glance  at  the  Lushai  version  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(Chap.  Ill,  verses  14  to  19)  will  give  you  an  idea  of  this,  and 
will  also  show  you  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Lushai  syntax. 
If  we  take  the  above  passage  in  Imshai  and  write  over  each 
word  its  equivalent  in  English,  we  shall  find  that  the  arrangement 
of  those  English  words  is  so  extraordinary  that  the  reading  of 
them  conveys  no  connected  meaning  whatever  to  the  English 
mind.  Not  only  have  the  words  and  phrases  become  inextricably 
mixed  up,  but  the  verses  themselves  have  been  split  up  into 
many  fragments.  Commencing  with  three  words  in  the  14th 
verse,  it  jumps  to  the  17th,  then  to  the  16th,  then  back  to  the 
14th,  then  on  to  the  15th  and  back  once  more  to  the  14th;  it 
then  visits  the  17th  verse  for  the  second  time,  jumps  to  the  19th, 
back  for  the  third  time  to  the  17th,  then  to  the  18th  and  19th, 
and  back  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  17th  for  a  single  word. 
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before  concluding  with  another  single  word  from  the  18th. 
Bewildering  as  this  fantastic  construction  appears  to  the 
uninitiated,  it  is  this  very  thing  which  gives  the  translation  its 
beauty  and  clarity  in  the  estimation  of  the  Lushai  hillmen,  and 
conveys  to  their  minds  and  hearts  the  identical  message  which 
the  epistle  carried  to  the  Ephesian  converts  so  many  years  ago. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  stories  of  the  power  exercised  by  the 
printed  Word  of  God ; 

I.  In  a  village  far  from  the  beaten  track  in  the  Lushai  Hills 
there  lived  a  young  man  named  Padea.  This  was  in  the  days 
when  the  Gospel  message  had  not  been  heard  in  such  out-of-the- 
way  places.  He  had  somehow  or  other  picked  up  the  recently 
introduced  art  of  reading  his  own  language,  and  as  a  copy  of 
Luke’s  Gospel  had  found  its  way  into  his  hands  he  became 
interested  in  the  story  it  told.  Whenever  he  had  leisure — 
especially  in  the  evening — you  would  have  seen  him  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  little  book,  spelling  out  the  precious  words 
slowly  by  the  firelight.  This  he  naturally  did  aloud,  and  his 
friends  became  interested  too.  After  a  time  it  dawned  upon 
Padea’s  soul  that  the  Jesus  of  whom  he  read  was  becoming 
“  a  living  bright  reality  ”  to  him ;  and  before  long  he  had  become 
His  disciple  and  was  winning  his  father,  brothers  and  neighbours 
to  a  like  faith — before  any  missionary  or  evangelist  visited  his 
village  preaching  the  Gospel.  Years  later  Padea  became  an 
itinerant  evangelist  himself,  and  is  now  an  ordained  circuit 
pastor  in  charge  of  a  number  of  flourishing  churches — a  man 
who  owned  his  conversion  under  God’s  Holy  Spirit  to  the  simple 
reading  of  the  translated  Scriptures. 

II.  A  Lushai  copy  of  St.  John’s  Go.spel  was  given  by  one  of 
the  missionaries  to  a  Thado-kuki  man  from  over  the  border, 
who  took  it  back  with  him  to  the  Manipur  State — a  district 
outside  the  Lushai  Hills.  The  reading  of  that  little  book 
eventually  resulted  in  a  number  of  conversions  amongst  the 
Thado-kukis,  and  the  forming  of  a  mission  which  carried  the 
Gospel  message  to  several  other  tribes  over  the  Lushai  border 
and  won  thousands  for  Christ. 

J.  H.  Lorrain. 


The  Baptist  Connections  of 
George  Dyer. 

A  POSTSCRIPT  TO  E.  V.  LUCAS’S  LIFE  OF 
CHARLES  LAMB. 

IN  E.  V.  Lucas’s  Life  of  Charles  Lamb,  chapter  xiv.  is  devoted 
to  a  pen  portrait  of  George  Dyer,  writer,  bookworm  and 
very  minor  poet,  who  appears  in  the  pages  of  both  Lamb  and 
Hazlitt,  warmly  regarded  by  them  both,  and  in  sundry  other 
literary  memoirs  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  is  an 
attractive  picture  that  E.  V.  Lucas  gives,  of  an  eccentric  character, 
of  considerable  learning,  absent-minded,  kindly,  taking  himself 
very  seriously  and  with  some  excellent  stories  attaching  to  him. 
Dyer  was  the  subject  of  Lamb’s  amusing  essay  Amicus  Redivivus, 
which  tells  how  his  elderly  friend  walked  thoughtlessly  into  the 
New  River  in  1823.  Hazlitt,  in  On  the  Look  of  a  Gentleman, 
called  Dyer  one  of  “  God  Almighty’s  gentlemen.”  In  the  year 
of  the  centenary  of  his  death,  he  should  not  be  altogether 
forgotten. 

For  Baptists,  Dyer  has  special  interest.  He  received  help 
for  a  time  from  the  Baptist  Fund.  He  was  one  of  the  bio¬ 
graphers — and  the  earliest — of  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge, 
and  Wordsworth  regarded  his  book  as  one  of  the  best  biographies 
in  the  language,  though  this  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  Dyer 
was,  for  a  brief  and  apparently  inglorious  period  “  a  dissenting 
minister  ”  in  Oxford.  Later,  he  taught  in  Ryland’s  famous 
school  at  Northampton.  These  Baptist  links  have  led  Dr.  Whitley 
to  include  Dyer  in  the  Index  of  Notable  Baptists,  published 
by  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  and  to  list  his  works  in  the 
Baptist  Bibliography,  Vol.  H.  This  may  seem  to  be  stretching 
the  net  rather  wide,  for  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Dyer 
was  ever  baptized ;  and  by  the  time  he  came  to  London  in  1/92 
and  began  his  literary  career,  he  was  only  loosely  connected  with 
Dissent,  and,  if  of  any  definite  denominational  allegiance,  a 
Unitarian,  owing  much  to  the  kindly  interest  of  the  Rev.  William 
Frend,  of  Cambridge.  Dyer  was,  however,  clearly  for  some 
years,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  well  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  Baptists. 

It  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  chronology  of  his  early 
manhood.  There  are  a  number  of  errors  in  the  account  given 
by  E.  V.  Lucas  (which  first  appeared  in  1905),  and  the  article  on 
Dyer  prepared  subsequently  for  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  neither  corrects  nor  substantially 
adds  to  the  information  there  given.  The  object  of  this  article 

is  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  mistakes  which  have  been  made, 
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to  submit  an  alternative  plan  of  Dyer’s  movements,  and  to  put 
one  or  two  queries. 

*  !):  * 

Dyer  was  bom  in  1755,  the  son  of  a  watchman  at  Wapping. 
Through  the  nomination  of  some  kindly  ladies,  he  entered  the 
Blue  Coat  School  and  was  there  from  1762  to  1774.  This  was, 
of  course,  long  before  Charles  Lamb’s  days  at  Christ’s  Hospital, 
but  it  must  have  provided  one  of  the  many  links  between  them. 
Dyer  did  well  at  school,  became  a  “  Grecian,”  which  almost  always 
implied  preparation  for  Holy  Orders,  and  in  1774  went  up  to 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

E.  V.  Lucas  sets  out  his  subsequent  movements  as  follows  : 

(1)  “  On  taking  his  degree  in  1778,  Dyer  became  an  usher  in  a 
school  at  Dedham.”  {Life  of  Charles  Lamb,  5th  edition,  1921, 
Vol.  1.  p.  175.) 

(2)  “  Leaving  Dedham,  Dyer  entered  the  family  of  Robert 
Robinson  of  Cambridge.  .  .  .  That  valiant  Dissenter  was  then 
living  at  Chesterton  with  his  numerous  children  to  whom  George 
Dyer  was  to  act  as  tutor.  At  that  time  Dyer  was  fully  intending 
to  take  orders,  as  all  Grecians  were  expected  to,  but  under 
Robinson’s  influence  he  too  became  a  Unitarian  and  gave  up  his 
ecclesiastical  projects.  Robinson  .  .  .  died  in  1790,  leaving  Dyer 
to  edit  his  History  of  Baptism  and  his  Ecclesiastical  Researches, 
and  then  to  write  his  life  in  1796.”  {ibid.,  p.  179.) 

(3)  “  Change  of  faith  having  brought  his  intended  career  to  an 
end.  Dyer  returned  to  teaching  after  Robinson’s  death,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  joined  Dr.  Ryland  in  a  school  at  Northampton.  .  .  . 
That  was  in  1791.”  (p.  179.) 

(4)  “  In  1792,  making  up  his  mind  as  to  his  true  vocation.  Dyer 
turned  his  steps  to  London.”  (p.  180.) 

Certain  of  these  statements  are  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  a 
letter  which  E.  V.  Lucas  himself  quotes.  It  was  written  by  D^er 
to  William  King  in  1820  (the  date  is  of  some  importance),  and 
appeared  with  Dyer’s' memoir  in  the  thirty-eighth  volume  of  the 
Mirror  of  Literature.  Its  purpose  was  to  correct  the  suggestion 
that  the  Elia  essay,  Oxford  in  the  Vacation,  which  contained  some 
allusions  to  Dyer’s  experiences  as  an  usher,  related  to  Dr.  Grim- 
wood’s  school  at  Dedham.  In  the  course  of  it  Dyer  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  also  about  Ryland’s  school,  and  remarks  that  he 
"  continued  here  (i.e.  at  Northampton)  much  longer  than  it  was 
at  first  intended  by  him,  or  than  was  expected  by  his  past 
employer.”  The  general  tenor  of  his  remarks  would  not  at  all 
fit  starting  at  the  school  in  1791  and  leaving  it  in  1792,  as  E.  V. 
Lucas  suggests.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  school  was  not  in 
Northampton  at  that  time.  Some  years  before,  Ryland’s 
eccentricity  and  his  liberality  (to  which  Dyer  alludes)  led  him 
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into  “  pecuniary  embarrassments  ”  (the  phrase  is  Dr.  Culross’s 
in  The  Three  Rylands,  p.  58),  and  in  1785  he  left  Northampton 
and  transferred  the  famous  school  to  Enfield.  There,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  both  Ryland  and  his  school  took  on 
a  new  lease  of  life,  Ryland  continuing  active  till  his  death  on 
July  24th,  1792.  Dyer  is  quite  specific  that  he  was  with  Ryland 
in  Northampton,  and  we  must  therefore  assume  that  he  was  at 
the  school  prior  to  1786. 

It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  in  Dyer’s  letter,  as  printed 
by  E.  V.  Lucas,  there  are  references  to  Ryland  as  “  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryland  ”,  “  Dr.  Ryland  ”,  “  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland  ”  and  “  Mr. 
Ryland  ”.  If  this  was  so  in  the  original,  it  is  a  very  early  example 
of  a  careless  method  of  address  which  has  frequently  led  to 
confusion  between  John  Collett  Ryland  (1723-92)  and  John 
Ryland  (1753-1825),  his  son.  The  former  was  an  A.M.,  honoris 
causa,  of  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  the  latter  an  A.M. 
and  D.D.  of  the  same  University.  Ryland  the  elder  never  had 
a  doctorate.  Dyer  cannot  be  alluding  to  Ryland  the  younger, 
who  certainly  helped  his  father  in  school  as  well  as  church,  since 
he  says,  writing  in  1820,  “  the  gentlemen  with  whom  George  Dyer 
was  connected  at  school  are  now  deceased.”  Moreover,  his 
description  is  patently  of  John  Collett  Ryland,  and  this  identi¬ 
fication  is  made  trebly  sure  by  the  remark  of  Robert  Robinson 
about  Ryland’s  greatness,  which  the  letter  quotes. 

A  further  interesting  and  romantic  point  makes  it  more 
certain  still  that  Dyer  was  with  Ryland  prior  to  1786.  E.  V. 
Lucas  records  that  one  of  Dyer’s  colleagues  at  the  Northampton 
school  was  John  Clarke,  father  of  another  of  Lamb’s  friends, 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  and  states  that  Dyer  and  Clarke  both 
loved  the  same  lady,  “  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryland’s  step-daughter  ” 
{op.  cit.,  p.  180).  John  Collett  Ryland’s  first  wife  died  in  1779, 
and  in  1782  he  married  Mrs.  Stott,  the  widow  of  an  army  officer. 
The  date  of  this  second  marriage,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
Ryland’s  biographers,  is  given  in  The  History  of  College  Street 
Church,  Northampton,  1897,  p.  33.  The  rivalry  of  Dyer  and 
Clarke  ended  in  success  for  the  latter  and  Charles  Cowden  Clarke 
was  bom  on  December  15th,  1787,  at  Enfield.  John  Clarke  under¬ 
took  much  of  the  responsibility  for  Ryland’s  school  in  the  Enfield 
years,  and  continued  it  after  Ryland’s  death.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  later  on  John  Keats  (born  1795),  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  though  John  Clarke 
and  George  Dyer  remained  friends,  they  did  not  continue  as 
colleagues  in  the  school  after  Dyer’s  failure  to  win  the  hand  of 
Miss  Stott,  and  this  is  further  evidence  for  the  necessity  of 
dating  Dyer’s  time  with  Ryland  prior  to  1786. 

*  ♦  *  * 
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We  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  Dyer’s  movements  between 
1778  and  1786.  In  the  Bunyan  Library  there  is  a  volume  entitled 
Select  IVorks  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  edited, 
with  memoir,  by  the  Rev.  William  Robinson,  London,  1861.  In 
the  preface  thereto,  these  sentences  occur  in  reference  to  George 
Dyer  and  his  1796  Memoir.  “  This  gentleman  (i.e.  Dyer),  while 
a  member  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  had  frequently  wor¬ 
shipped  with  the  Dissenters.  Dissatisfied  with  the  Establishment, 
he  left  both  it  and  his  College ;  and  for  about  a  year  was  under 
Mr.  Robinson’s  tuition,  receiving  pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
Baptist  fund.  In  1781  he  went  to  preach  to  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  Oxford,  and  was  an  example  of  the  incompetency 
of  most  seceders  from  the  Establishment  for  the  position  and 
duties  of  dissenting  ministers.”  (p.v.).  This  is  rather  an  ill- 
natured  gibe,  but  the  facts  recorded  are  confirmed  by  Dyer 
himself.  In  his  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Robitison,  he  says 
that  his  acquaintance  with  Robinson  began  to  strengthen  from 
the  latter  end  of  1777  (p.  124),  that  is,  no  doubt,  when  he  was 
still  an  undergraduate.  “  On  leaving  Emanuel  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  he  writes,  “  I  was  assigned  as  a  kind  of  pupil  to  Robinson 
by  the  baptist  fund  in  London.  ...  I  left  Robinson  at  the 
expiration  of  the  twelvemonth  and  went  to  preach  to  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  Oxford  in  1781.”  (p.  178n.)  “  In  the  year  1779 
I  left  the  Cambridge  Dissenters  after  an  acquaintance  with 
Robinson  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  My  original  grounds  of 
disapproving  the  established  church ;  for  connecting  myself  with 
the  Cambridge  dissenters,  and,  afterwards,  for  a  temporary 
desertion  of  them ;  as  well  as  for  my  more  intimate  relation  to 
dissenting  assemblies  in  future  life,  and,  at  length,  for  a  final 
separation  from  all,  as  associated  religious  bodies,  it  would  be 
improper  now  to  unfold.”  (p.  178,  each  phrase  here  is  important). 
Further  on  in  the  book,  alluding  to  Robinson’s  scheme  for  a 
Baptist  College  in  Cambridge,  Dyer  says :  “  It  was  the  wish  of 
Robinson,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  letters,  though  to  me  he 
never  communicated  his  design,  that  I  should  have  been  employed 
as  a  tutor ;  but,  indeed,  the  wavering  state  of  my  mind  left  small 
room  for  any  confidential  repose  in  my  exertions ;  and  my  subse¬ 
quent  rejection  of  baptism,  the  badge  of  this  intended  college, 
would  have  raised  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  my 
future  sucess.”  (p.  189.)  William  Robinson’s  ill-natured  comment 
on  this  singularly  candid  passage  is  ; — ”  It  is  a  ludicrous  proof  of 
the  mistakes  into  which  very  sagacious  men  may  fall,  that  he 
thought  Providence  was  smiling  on  the  design  by  raising  up  a 
suitable  tutor  in  the  person  of  George  Dyer !  ”  EWer’s  hesitation 
about  baptism  may  be  studied  in  a  sixteen-page  ‘  postscript  ”  to 
the  second  edition  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Subscription 
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to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  It  is  headed  "  Additional  Remarks 
on  Baptism.”  “  I  have  paused  again  and  again  on  this  subject, 
and  impartially  weighed  the  probabilities  on  both  sides.” 
Difficulties  relating  to  “  the  perpetuity  of  the  rite  ”  seem  to  have 
been  his  chief  stumbling  block. 

The  Baptist  Fund  existed  to  help  ministers  of  the  Calvinistic 
persuasion,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  none  but  orthodox 
preachers  should  receive  help  from  it.  Robinson  wanted  its 
benefits  made  available  to  all,  and  this  was  one  of  the  issues 
between  him  and  his  fellow  Baptists  in  his  later  years.  Dyer 
records  that  he  was  never  himself  asked  to  sign  any  articles  of 
faith  before  receiving  help  from  the  fund,  and  that  had  he  been, 
he  “  would  certainly  have  reckoned  it  the  greatest  insult  they 
could  have  offered  me.”  He  continues  :  “  But  I  rather  suspect 
that  Robinson  used,  if  not  a  pious,  at  least  a  benevolent  fraud  on 
this  occasion.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  never  knew  the  actual 
relation  in  which  I  stood  to  this  generous  man,  till  a  few  days 
from  writing  this  paragraph.  All  I  knew  was,  (for  I  was 
extremely  inattentive  to  many  things  that  occurred  at  the  period 
now  alluded  to)  that  Robinson  discovered  for  me  the  greatest 
friendship;  that  I  was  much  indebted  to  himself  and  many  of 
his  friends;  that  I  resided  with  him  a  twelvemonth;  that  I  used 
to  preach  for  him  occasionally,  and  that  during  my  continuance 
at  his  house,  he  requested  of  me,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  draw 
up  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Scripture-doctrine  of  justification, 
with  an  English  translation,  which  he  wished  to  show  some  of 
my  London  friends;  this  was  accordingly  performed.”  (pp. 
299-300n.) 

On  Dyer’s  stay  in  Oxford,  which  appears  to  have  been  brief 
and  ill-fated,  I  am  unable  to  throw  any  more  light  than  is  provided 
by  the  casual  references  of  Dyer  himself  and  of  William 
Robinson,  which  have  already  been  quoted.  Hinton’s  Historical 
Sketch  of  Eighteen  Baptist  Churches  included  in  the  Oxfordshire 
Association,  a  pamphlet  published  at  Oxford  in  1821,  has  in  it 
no  mention  of  Dyer.  The  dissenting  interest  in  Oxford  sank  to 
a  very  low  ebb  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then 
there  was  some  revival,  not  unconnected  with  the  work  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefield.  It  was  in  1780  that  the  present  New  Road  Baptist 
Church  was  formed,  though  there  was  regular  preaching  far 
earlier.  The  original  group  of  members  numbered  fourteen,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  Baptists.  The  new  start  then  made 
was  initiated  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Turner,  of  Abingdon,  and  the 
first  pastor  is  said  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Edward  Prowitt,  who 
when  he  adopted  heterodox  views  in  1787,  was  succeeded  by 
James  Hinton.  Now  it  is  perhaps  significant  for  our  present 
purpose  that  Daniel  Turner,  of  Abingdon,  was  a  friend  and 
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correspondent  of  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge.  Was  George 
Dyer  introduced  by  the  latter  to  the  former  as  a  likely  first 
minister  of  the  new  cause?  What  happened  at  Oxford  is 
probably  now  undiscoverable.  E.  V.  Lucas  quotes  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Augustus  De  Morgan  by  Mrs.  De  Morgan,  a  daughter 
of  William  Frend,  a  rather  naughty  story,  which,  considering 
Dyer’s  notorious  absent-mindedness,  may  perhaps  be  founded  on 
an  actual  incident,  though  clearly  it  is  not  to  be  dated,  as  is 
suggested,  before  1774.  “  At  one  period  of  his  life,”  writes  Mrs. 
De  Morgan,  “  I  fancy  before  he  went  as  a  sizar  to  Emmanuel 
College^ — Dyer  was  a  Baptist  minister.  I  have  seen  his  con¬ 
sternation  and  alarm  when  thus  reminded  of  his  ministrations 
by  my  father. 

Wm.  Frend :  ‘  You  know.  Dyer,  that  was  before  you  drowned 

the  woman.’ 

G.  Dyer  :  ‘  /  never  drowned  any  woman !  ’ 

Wm.  Frend :  ‘You  have  forgotten.’  To  the  company 
generally  :  ‘  Dyer  had  taken  the  woman’s  hand  and 
made  her  dip  in  the  water;  he  then  pronounced  the 
benediction  and  left  her  there.’ 

G.  Dyer  (troubled):  ‘No,  no;  you  are  joking.  It  could 
not  be ! ’  ” 

Admittedly,  it  is  not  easy  to  fit  his  Dedham  experiences  into 
Dyer’s  own  references  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  but  in  the 
letter  of  1820,  already  quoted.  Dyer  says  that  he  stayed  in 
Dedham  ‘‘  only  a  twelvemonth  ”,  and  continues  :  “  It  was  at  this 
school  that  George  Dyer  (to  borrow  Elia’s  expression)  ‘  com¬ 
menced  life  ’ ;  afterwards  he  became  the  inmate  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryland.”  Did  Dyer  go  to  Dedham  immediately  after  leaving 
Emanuel  College,  or  after  he  had  been  with  Robert  Robinson? 
On  the  whole,  the  former  alternative  seems  more  likely.  In  the 
1820  letter,  Dyer  says  that  ‘‘  it  was  a  point  of  honour  that  led  to 
his  determination  to  leave  Dedham  ”,  and  this  may  have  had 
relation  to  the  question  of  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles. 
An  ambitious  volume  on  this  subject  was  Dyer’s  earliest  pub¬ 
lication  (1789;  second  enlarged  edition,  1792),  and  that  he  felt 
very  strongly  on  the  matter  at  an  earlier  period  is  proved  by  the 
way  he  refers  to  it  in  the  sentences  quoted  above  in  connection 
with  the  Baptist  Fund. 

A  possible  reconstruction  of  Dyer’s  movements  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  as  follows: — (1)  In  1777  or  1778  he  went  to  Dedham 
for  a  twelvemonth.  (2)  In  1779,  having  finally  surrendered  any 
idea  of  entering  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  befriended  by 
Robert  Robinson,  who  secured  for  him  help  from  the  Baptist 
Fund.  (3)  In  1781  he  went  to  preach  to  the  Oxford  congregation 
with  no  very  happy  results.  (4)  In  1782  or  1783  he  arrived  in 
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Northampton,  his  special  position  as  “  a  sort  of  supernumerary 
(see  the  1820  letter)  being  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  still 
hope  that  with  more  experience  and  training,  he  might  make  a 
Baptist  minister.  (S)  About  1785  or  1786,  when  Ryland  left 
Northampton,  Dyer  ceased  to  teach  in  the  school. 

*  *  *  * 

What  then  happened  to  him?  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  after  telling  how  Robert 
Robinson’s  influence  had  led  him  into  Unitarianism,  says  that 
Priestley,  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  took  notice  of  him 
and  that  he  “  lived  in  retirement  at  Swavesey,  near  Cambridge.” 
Later,  in  1787,  Robinson’s  daughter,  Julia,  died,  aged  seventeen, 
and  one  of  Dyer’s  elegies  was  written  in  her  memory.  Robert 
Robinson’s  diary  for  October  8th,  1788,  runs :  “  Lord’s  Day. 
After  service,  Frend,  Barham,  Paulus,  Dyer,  another  and  myself, 
drank  tea  with  the  venerable  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.”  (Dyer’s  Memoir, 
p.  317.  Bunyan  Library  Memoir,  p.  Ixxxii.)  Dyer’s  chapters  on 
the  controversies  with  Cambridge  University  in  which  Robinson 
and  William  Frend  were  involved,  are  clearly  written  out  of 
intimate  knowledge.  Did  Dyer,  then,  return  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Cambridge,  after  being  in  Northampton,  identify  himself 
with  the  Unitarian  circle,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  his  later  very 
varied  erudition?  Robinson  died  in  Birmingham,  in  June,  1790, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Priestley.  The  news  moved  Dyer  to  one  of 
his  poetical  effusions.  It  will  be  found  in  his  Poetical  Works, 
Vol.  I.  (1802)  with  a  note  that  he  heard  of  his  old  friend’s  death 
when  he  was  “  relaxing  after  severer  studies  at  Fenstanton,  in 
Hunts.”  (p.  110.)  Fenstanton  was  where  William  Frend 
frequently  preached  after  he  had  become  a  Unitarian.  In  the 
Memoir  of  Robinson  (pp.  399-400),  Dyer  says  that  “  having  been 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  that  had  somewhat  impaired  his 
health,”  he  was  “  unbending  his  mind  at  a  friend’s  seat  in  Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire,  by  attempting  an  ode,”  when  “  he  was  interrupted 
by  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Robinson.” 
Probably  the  work  which  had  so  taxed  him  was  the  preparation 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Subscription 
to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

The  fact  that  Dyer  was  clearly  in  the  Cambridge  neighbour¬ 
hood  from,  say,  1786  to  1792,  when  it  is  known  he  settled  in 
Clifford’s  Inn,  would  help  to  explain  E.  V.  Lucas’s  mistaken 
suggestion  that  he  was  in  Robinson’s  household  from  1779  to 
1791,  with  its  corollary,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  impossible, 
that  he  was  in  Northampton  from  1791  to  1792. 

The  reconstruction  of  events  is  admittedly  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  does  account  for  most  of  the  data.  J.  C.  Ryland 
was  an  orthodox  Calvinist  and  a  believer  in  “  the  true  and  eternal 
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divinity  of  Christ.”  He  would  have  had  little  sympathy  with 
Unitarian  views.  Were  Dyer’s  Oxford  experiences  and  his  years 
at  Northampton  an  attempt  to  repay  his  debt  to  the  Baptist  Fund? 
And  was  it  not  until  Miss  Stott  rejected  his  suit  that  he  returned 
to  Cambridge  and  embraced  wholeheartedly  the  views  of  his  old 
friend  Robert  Robinson?  Are  there  any  who  can  answer  these 
questions  or  supply  further  information  on  this  period  in  the  life 
of  George  Dyer? 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Rippon  from 
New  York. 

IN  vol.  I.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 
(pp.  69-76),  three  lengthy  letters  from  John  Bowen  of  New 
York  to  his  pastor,  John  Rippon  of  Carter  Lane,  were  printed, 
with  the  following  explanatory  paragraph  by  Dr.  Whitley : 

After  Benjamin  Stinton,  Thomas  Crosby,  and  James 
Richardson,  John  Rippon  continued  this  Southwark  tradition 
of  collecting  materials  for  Baptist  history.  These  three 
letters  from  one  of  his  church  members  at  Carter  Lane, 
emigrated  to  New  York,  show  his  desire  to  get  first-hand 
information.  The  glimpses  at  the  American  book  trade  and 
the  state  of  the  currency  are  interesting  on  other  accounts. 
The  letters  belong  to  the  Rev.  Newton  H.  Marshall,  Ph.D., 
who  has  lent  them  for  printing. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Starr,  Curator  of  the  Samuel  Colgate  Baptist 
Historical  Collection,  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  writes  that  while  studying 
vol.  I.  of  the  Transactions  he  realised  that  additional  Bowen- 
Rippon  letters  were  in  his  Collection,  and  he  has  forwarded  copies 
in  which  “  care  has  been  taken  to  follow  the  original  capitalization 
and  spelling.”  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Starr  for  his 
kindness. 

The  letters  printed  below,  particularly  when  read  with  those 
published  in  1909,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  times,  and 
supply  interesting  data  on  the  distribution  of  books  at  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  nature  of  the  correspondence  is 
such  that  all  readers  will  wish  we  had  the  letters  from  John 
Rippon  to  complete  the  story.  Possibly  that  is  too  much  to  expect. 

In  connection  with  the  Spurgeon  Centenary  in  19M,  I 
examined  the  Carter  Lane  Minute  Books,  and  made  a  note 
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that  John  Bowen  was  admitted  to  membership  on  3rd  March,  1793. 

S.J.P. 

sH  *  *  * 

New  York  Janry  26,  1801 

Dear  Sir 

Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Davis  that  he  had 
declined  sending  you  any  Magazines,  since  he  dropt  the  Pub- 
lishg  of  the  Theological,  &  commenc’d  the  Missionary  magazine 
which  is  more  impartial  with  a  wider  field  open’d  for  Religious 
information,  induced  me  to  purchase  six  numbers  as  they  contain 
some  pleasing  revivals  in  different  Denominations  with  a  few 
remarkable  conversions  that  are  novel  and  a  full  account  of  all 
the  missionary  societies  in  the  United  States,  supposing  them 
to  be  very  acceptable  to  you  I  have  inclosed  the  six  numbers  with 
Minutes  of  the  New  York  &  Warwick  Baptist  associations  as  a 
small  parcel  was  all  I  could  obtain,  have  directed  them  to  you, 
to  the  care  of  Capt.  Fisher  of  the  Ship  Fair  America,  whoam 
you  will  see  at  the  New-York  Coffee  House  in  Exchange  hours, 
&  inforni  you  what  Chain  his  Ship  lays  at.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.’  Burton  of  Halifax  Nova  Scotia  wherein  he  mentions 
of  the  church  having  purchas’d  a  large  storehouse  in  the  Center 
of  the  Town  and  are  fitting  it  up  for  a  Meeting  House  which 
he  says  will  come  much  cheaper  than  Mr.  Merchantons,  he  men¬ 
tions  some  pleasing  revivals  in  Mr.  Chipinhams  Congregation 
at  Cornwallis,  and  at  another  part  of  the  Province  the  name  I  do 
not  recollect  as  the  letter  is  mislaid,  that  part  of  his  letter 
respecting  you,  I  can  give  you  verbatim,  he  says  —  I  have  wrote 
three  letters  to  Doctor  Rippon  but  have  received  no  answer. 
Nevertheless  since  that  I  have  received  many  Gracious  answers 
from  Heaven,  &  respectful  answers  from  eminent  ministers 
of  Christ. 

I  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Corn.®  Davis  to  send  you  two 
numbers  or  three  at  a  time  as  it  suits  the  sailing  of  the  London 
ships,  on  condition  that  you  are  agreeable  to  send  the  Baptist 
Reg.*'  in  return.  His  numbers  are  published  one  every  two 
months  &  the  Register  twice  or  thrice  times  a  year  which  contains 
as  much  matter  nearly  as  the  six  former.  Mr.  Davis  waits 
your  answer. 

The  Meeting  house  in  Fayette  Street  is  rebuilt,  a  frame 
build.®  60  feet  in  length  by  43  feet  wide  [one  word  obscured] 
with  a  table  pew  and  vestry  after  the  English  plan — nothing  more 
perticular  respecting  N.  York,  except  it  is  Politicks  which  change 
is  more  favourable  to  republican  principle’s,  on  the  Election  of 

the  President  &  "Vice-F*  -  Mrs.  Bowen  joins  with  me 

in  our  kind  respects  to  you  &  Family  &  my  respects  to  any  of 
my  enquir®  Brethren  of  the  Church  in  Carter  I^ne  who  still 
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remains  as  one  of  the  unworthest  members  but, 

Your  Sincere  Friend 
Jn°  Bowen 

Please  to  direct  to  me  care  of  Mr.  Miller  No.  318  Pearl 
Street  New  York. 

I  would  have  also  sent  you  Mr.  Mason  Sermon  but  could 
not  get  it  in  N.  York  as  they  are  all  sold. 

N.B.  I  hope  you’l  furnish  us  with  a  letter  as  it  will  afford  Mrs.  B 
with  many  of  our  English  Brethren  here  a  Gratification  to  here 
of  your  welfare  as  respecting  the  Church  and  Religion  in  London 
&c  in  this  distressing  time  the  poor  and  people  of  middleing 
circumstances  must  Experience  in  the  National  Calamity  on 
account  of  the  dearness  of  Provisions  &  accumulated  Burden  of 
Taxes,  also  what  you  think  of  Dr.  Livingston’s  Sermon  &  Dr. 
Rogers  charge  to  the  missionary  &c  I  enclosed  with  the  magazine. 
[Addressed  to :] 

Revd  John  Rippon  D.D. 

No  11  Grange  Road 
Bermondsey  Parish 
Southwark,  London 
[Postmarked] 

10  o’clock 
Mar  14 
1801 

if  *  If  * 

New  York  July  8th  1801 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  rec**  two  parcells  of  the  Register  &  Pamphlets  by  Brother 
Thomas  the  14th  of  May.  Fuller  on  Deism  cue  Volume  is 
missing  —  A  parcell  by  Mr.  Page  June  21st  all  right  according 
to  Invoice.  Mr.  Corn®  Davis  do  not  chuse  to  sell  the  above  as 
he  says  the  profits  allowed  is  not  sufficient,  you’l  please  to  send 
but  12  numbers  of  a  sort  in  future,  untill  your  hear  further  from 
me,  as  it  will  prevent  have  a  dead  stock  on  hand,  besides  paying 
duty  freight  &  permitt.  Ill  endevour  to  do  what  I  can  to  obtain 
you  as  many  subscriber’s  possible.  I  have  sent  you  three  numbers 
of  the  Missionary  Magazine  with  the  minutes  of  the  N.  York  & 
Warwick  associations  &  remain  in  great  haste 

Your  Affectionate  Friend 
Jn°  Bowen 

P.S.  Dear  Sir 

I  shall  endeavour  to  write  some  more  perticulars  by  the 
next  ship. 

[Addressed] 

Rev**  Mr.  Rippon 
London 
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Qyy  r)c3r  Sir  New  York  Oct  31st  1801 

I  receiv’d  your  welcom’d  Epistle  with  a  Parcell  of  the 
Register’s  favor’d  by  the  Rev.d  Mr.  Waterman,  but  did  not  him, 
as  he  whent  for  Boston  in  about  Ten  days  after  his  Arrivell. 

I  hope  you  have  receiv’d  my  Letter  by  way  of  Bristol,  dated  in 
July  last,  which  have  a  very  good  acct  of  the  revivals  of  religion 
in  Kentncky  &  an  order  for  Eleven  Vols  of  each  No.  1  &  No.  2 
of  the  Register  and  1  doz  of  your  enlarg’d  Edition  of  Hymns, 
at  about  what  you  Retail  @  3/-.  I  believe  you  may  venture  to 
make  2  doz  and  1  doz  of  the  3/6,  for  this  reason  because  the 
Baptist  church  metting  in  Fayette  Street  in  this  city  have  agreed 
at  their  last  church  metting  to  use  the  selection  with  Dr.  Watt’s 
as  the  Minister  or  Clerk  shall  deem  it  nessacery,  which  have 
encourag’d  me  to  treble  the  order  as  above  half  the  Congregation 
have  not  got  them,  I  might  add  not  three  fourth’s.  I  am  also 
requested  (by  Mr.  Page  a  Mercht  in  this  City,  late  of  Norwich 
England)  to  Order  one  of  fine  Royal  paper,  hot  pressed  and 
bound  in  calf,  a  6/-  with  a  Portrait  if  it  be  a  good  likeness,  he 
says  would  rather  not  have  it  else,  likewise  to  forward  4  or  6 
Tune  books  with  the  appendix.  I  have  enclos’d  in  a  small  Parcell 
three  N.Y.  Missionary  Magazines,  with  the  Minutes  of  two 
N.  York,  on  Danbury,  and  Shaftsbury  associations,  &c. 

One  of  the  best  preachers  in  this  city  is  gone  to  Scotland, 
and  also  intends  to  pay  a  visit  to  London  in  order  to  obtain,  14 
or  15  Scotch  Ministers  that  may  be  willing  to  come  with  him  to 
America  as  there  is  several  destitude  Churches  in  this  State  and 
for  Teachers  to  Establish  a  Colledge.  This  Gentlemans  name 
is  Rev**  Jn°  Mason,  it  is  probable  you  may  hear  of  his  arrivell 
in  London  by  the  Minister  of  Crown  Court  Drury  Lane,  or  some 
of  the  other  Scotch  Ministers.  I  should  wish  you  to  hear  him 
and  to  give  your  opinion  of  him,  as  he  was  bom  in  this  city  & 
Educated  in  the  Colledge  of  Edinburgh.  I  am  told  he  is  not  so 
stiff  when  he  goes  abroad,  but  will  preach  for  Minister’s 
of  other  denominations  if  the  give  him  an  invitation.  Perhaps 
he  may  preach  for  you.  I  expect  he  will  endeavour  to  be  in 

London  at  the  metting  of  the  Missionary  Society, - Mr. 

Waterman  did  not  make  himself  known  to  any  of  the  Baptist 
Friends  here,  or  else  its  most  probable  the  Brethren  in  Gold 
Street  would  have  given  him  an  Invitation  to  stay  with  them 
for  a  while.  I  understand  he  has  left  most  of  things  at  his 

Lodgeings  here  untill  he  return  -  Minister’s  in  our 

denomination  in  this  state  of  a  Liberal  Education  and  are 
eminantly  for  Piety  are  very  very  scarce,  tho’  we  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  there  is  a  few  of  the  latter  character.  No  doubt  ere 
this  reaches  you  will  hear  that  the  Fever  have  again  visited  this 
city  as  it  made  its  appearance  very  late  this  fall,  not  till  the  20th 
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of  Sept/  The  best  information  that  I  can  obtain  here  was  about 
200  deaths  to  the  25th  inst.  Since  then  our  city  appear  to  be 
very  healthy,  those  that  principally  died  was  that  which  might 
be  properly  call’d  a  Fall  or  Billions  Fever  as  but  very  few  that 
had  the  Rlack  Vomit,  and  some  of  those  had  made  their  escape 
from  the  Quarrentine  Ground  that  arriv’d  from  West  Indies,  as 
many  as  these  might  be  expected  to  die  at  that  season  of  the 
year  out  of  64,000  thousand  inhabitants,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  may  have  reason  to  say  with  gratitude  that  the  Lord 
has  spared  in  great  mercy  to  what  we  experienced  some  years 

that  are  past  except  the  last.  -  Some  of  our  European 

subscribers  desired  me  to  request  you  to  proceed  with  the  History 
of  the  Welch  Churches  as  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniant,  as 
the  where  afraid  it  had  slipt  your  memory.  I  have  obtained 
five  more  Subscribers  which  makes  in  all  nineteen,  altho  their 
numbers  are  few  I  have  been  care  full  whoam  I  have  solicit. 
Their  names  where  could  have  confidence.  I  do  not  Expect  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  any  money  untill  I  receive  the  volumes 
aforesaid,  as  most  Subscribers  do  not  chuse  to  have  the  numbers 
delivered  untill  the  receive  their  first  &  second  vol®.  My  two 
last  Subscribers  will  be  desirous  for  you  to  send  No.  11,  12,  13, 
and  two  of  14  in  order  to  compleat  their  numbers  dificient.  This 
Parcell  comes  by  Capt”  Voss,  of  the  Ship  Two  Friends,  who 
will  take  care  of  any  Parcell  you  may  send  by  him  at  any  time 
which  will,  when  the  parcells  are  small  save  the  customs  duties. 
Brother  Brown  desires  his  Christian  love  to  you,  he  seems  a 
livly  soul  I  enjoy  his  company  much.  Mrs.  Bowen  desires  her 
Christian  Love  to  you  and  Please  to  accept  the  same  yourself 
from 

Your  affectionate  Friend 
Jn“  Bowen 

Dear  Sir 

P.S.  I  think  it  would  be  adviseable  as  oft  as  you  can  insert 
any  information  thats  interesting  of  this  country  as  the 
Americans,  seems  quite  pleas’d  to  see  it.  J.B. 

Mr.  Williams  requested  me  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  get 
him  Parkhurt’s  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  in  order  send  out 
by  the  return  of  Capt.  Voss.  I  will  remit  you  the  money  as 
soon  as  I  can  make  up  a  sufficient  sum  with  Brother  Brown  to 
buy  a  part  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  to  give  you  an  order  to  receive 
for  him  by  next  ship  London. 

[Addressed  to] 

Revd  Dr.  Rippon 

No.  11  Grange  Road 
Bermondsey  Parish 
Southwark  London 
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New  York  Nov'  10th,  1802 

Very  Dear  Sir 

Your  kind  Epistle  I  received  favor’d  by  Mr.  Williams.  I 
will  render  him  all  the  Service  that  lay  in  my  power  I  succeded 
in  getting  him  an  Employer  the  4th  day  after  his  arrivell,  he 
requested  me  to  give  his  Christian  love  to  you,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  hear  Brother  Douglas  is  so  agreeably  situated  at 
Portsea,  May  the  Lord  bless  his  Labors  at  White  Row. 

T  have  enclos’d  an  order  for  you  to  receiv’d  Ten  pounds 
Eighteen  Shillings  &  five  pence  at  Sight  on  Messrs.  Wallis,  Cook 
&  Hammond,  Merchants,  London,  am  sorry  you  was  disapointed 
by  Mr.  Waters  as  I  had  deposited  the  amount  of  that  order  in 
the  hands  of  his  whife,  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  this  order  will 
be  honor’d  as  soon  as  presented,  I  paid  (Mr.  Page  Merch*  in 
this  city,  who  wrote  the  inclosed  order)  Eleven  Pounds  Five 
Shillings  Sterling  which  sum  you’l  please  place  to  my  credit, 
the  sum  of  6®  7**  is  3  p'  cent  discount  for  Bills  on  London  payable 
at  sight,  it  is  the  lowest  I  could  get  it  done  for  at  present,  in 
this  city,  sometimes  they  are  as  much  under  par  as  the  are  now 
above.  Fourteen  Dollars  &  half  or  ^3  5®  3**  I  received  of  Mr. 
Dunn  is  included  in  the  above  sum  for  Books  he  sold  of  yours. 
I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  Books  I  receiv’d  of  Mr.  Dunn  that  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Album  &  late  Dr.  Foster,  namely  4  vols. 
of  No.  1  Baptist  Register  from  1790  to  94  one  have  been  damaged 
or  chafed,  14  Hymn  Books  of  your  fourth  edition  9  are  charged 
2®  9**  &  five  3/-  &  1  of  better  paper  charged  3®  6**.  Eighty  six 
number  of  No.  4  Baptist  register  89,  of  No.  8,  90  of  no.  9  & 

90  do  of  10.  -  I  request  your  advice  what  I  am  to  do 

with  them,  as  for  the  Hymn  books,  I  believe  I  can  sell  them 
altho  they  are  from  an  Old  Edition,  the  volumes  are  Backt  with 
red  Leather  but  very  much  faded  as  if  laid  in  the  Sun  —  the 
numbers  are  in  tolerable  good  order,  in  my  last  letter  sent  you 
by  the  Fair  American  I  beg  that  you  would  send  the  Numbers 
that  was  due  Namely  No.  25  to  33  included.  No.  34.  35  &  36. 
I  have  only  received  fourteen  of  each,  the  subscribers  are  yet 
complaing  because  the  Numbers  are  not  sent  out  regular,  therfore 
beg  you  will  forward  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Pike  Jun' 
whent  for  London  last  Spring  is  coming  out  here  early  next 
Spring,  he  will  be  able  to  take  a  parcell  from  you  he  is  Son 
to  Mr.  Pike  Deacon  at  Mr.  Upton’s,  his  address  I  have  lost.  I 
rec’d  the  parcell  by  Mr.  Watts  of  the  Two  Friends.  Your 
arranged  Edition  of  Dr.  Watts  is  too  small  a  letter  for  this 
Markett  &  too  costly,  have  been  to  all  the  Ministers  &  Clerks 
in  this  City  that  use  them  &  have  only  sold  one,  therfore  shall 
close  them  in  the  Parcell  with  the  Magizines.  I  could  sold  them 
that  come  about  3/6  to  4/6  of  Larger  Letter  with  ease.  I 
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informed  you  in  my  last  that  the  First  Volume  of  B.  Register 
was  defective  commencing  at  page  193  or  second  Page  on  Holy 
Peace  &  ending  Page  208  included  just  one  whole  sheet  diffident, 
hope  you’l  not  fail  to  send  the  sheet  for  each  of  the  first  volumes 
as  the  Book  binder  here  can  stick  them  in,  if  you  have  not  sent 
the  Hymn  book  as  mentioned  in  a  former  Letter,  with  your 
Likeness,  I  beg  you’l  not  fail  sending  it,  by  the  next  Parcell, 
that  is  your  Selection  the  Large  sise  superfine  Paper  Blue 
Morrocco  Gilt  of  your  last  edition  &  one  of  your  arranged 
Edition  of  Dr.  Watts  the  same  sise  Quality  &  Binding,  about 
1  doz  of  your  Selection  @  3/6  &  1  doz  at  4/6,  and  at  least 
1  Doz  of  your  Tune  Books  with  the  Supplement,  &  6  of  your 
arranged  Edition  of  Dr.  Watts  @  4/6  &  6  @  3/6.  I  have  four 
subscribers  for  your  History  of  Bunhill  Fields,  Mr.  Esiekel 
Robins,  Mr.  Will”  Robbins,  Rev^  Mr.  Pilmore  [?]  &  Mr. 
Charles  Bird,  all  of  this  city.  Mr.  Robins  only,  chuses  to  have 
the  Map  with  the  History.  I  have  not  had  an  answer  from  the 
Colledge  or  City  Liberary  as  yet,  the  Subscribers  hope  you’l 
forward  them  as  soon  as  Completed,  as  the  books  will  be  paid 
for  on  Delivery.  I  remain 

Dr.  Sir  Your  Affectionate  P* 

John  Bowen 

Please  excuse  errors  as  I  have  had  seven  or  eight  attempts  before 
I  could  compleat  it. 

Mr.  Talbot  (that  formly  of  e/y  Firm,  Talbot,  Album  &  Lee,  but 
since,  of  Brown  Talbot  &  Co.)  Died  the  4th  of  this  Month  of 
a  lingering  Illness  near  two  Years,  it  proceeded  from  Breaking 
a  Blood  Vessel  inwardly  in  great  part  of  his  illness  he  expeirencd 
great  Darkness  of  mind  even  almost  to  dispair  often  mourn’d 
an  abscent  God,  till  within  a  few  Days  of  his  departing  this  Life 
he  was  enabled  when  light  shone  upon  his  soul  with  a  smile  on 
his  Countinance  said  that  he  could  look  on  a  Reconciled  God 
thro  a  Crucified  Savior,  that  the  Sting  of  Death  was  taken  away, 
&  now  he  Experinced  the  Presscene  of  God  with  him  even  to 
the  last.  Rev’d  Mr.  Williams  preach’d  his  Furneral  discourse 
the  14th  inst.  Lords  day  Evening  from  Job  14  Chapt  10  Verse. 
I  mention’d  this  because  I  believe  you  knowd  him.  Nov.  15th  J.B. 
I  have  enclos’d  in  a  Parcell  three  Magizines  &  five  Hymn  books 
favour’d  by  Mr.  Hickling  as  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  him 
to  send  it  to  Mr.  Nortons  Fish  Street  I  have  so  directed  it  for 
you.  Mr.  Hickling  is  Passinger  in  e/y  Two  Friends. 

[Addressed  to] 

Rev**  Dr.  Rippon 

No.  11  Grange  Road 
P'  Ship  Bemondsy  Parish 
Two  Friends  Southwark  London 
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A  Study  in  Origins. 

Although  the  attitude  of  the  modem  historian  is  to 
suggest  that  there  are  no  sharply  dividing  lines  in  history 
and  no  cataclysmic  events,  yet  when  we  pass  from  the  study  of 
one  epoch  to  that  of  another  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
complete  change  in  intellectual,  political,  social  and  moral  outlook 
and  atmosphere  which  has  taken  place  between  the  age  of  one 
and  the  age  of  the  other.  The  very  fact  that  we  talk  of  “  the 
waning  of  the  Middle  Ages  ”  shows  that  we  cannot  set  a  date 
to  the  end  of  that  epoch ;  and  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  what 
we  understand  as  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  an  end  three  hundred 
years  ago,  some  of  the  elements  in  the  life  of  that  time,  some  of 
its  buildings  and  some  of  its  pageantry,  for  instance,  can  still 
be  found  in  the  national  life  of  to-day.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  look  to  us  like  epoch-making  events  do  seem  to  result 
and  arise  naturally  from  the  wider  and  more  general  movements 
and  trends  of  national  life  from  which  they  are  born. 

This  “  Study  in  Origins  ”,  Broadmead  Church,  Bristol, 
1640-1690,  by  Robert  L.  Child,  B.D.,  B.Litt.  and  C.  E.  Shipley, 
(Kingsgate  Press,  Is.  net.  paper,  2s.  net.  cloth)  serves  a  twofold 
purpose.  It  commemorates  the  birth  of  a  church,  and  tells  the 
story  of  its  earliest  years  with  the  vividness  and  authenticity 
bom  of  first-hand  acquaintance  with  original  documents.  But 
it  shows,  too,  how  the  rise  of  this  Bristol  church  was  related 
to  larger  movements  of  English  life  and  thought,  was  to  a  great 
extent  consequent  upon  events  which  preceded  its  founding; 
and  how,  by  the  heroic  spirit  and  passion  for  freedom  in  religion 
of  its  earliest  members,  it,  in  turn,  was  instmmental  in  the  struggle 
for  religious  toleration  which,  within  fifty  years  of  its  foundation, 
had  been  won. 

To  the  modem  man,  the  universe  is  an  “  expanding  ”  one : 
his  horizons  are  almost  limitless ;  but  men  of  the  fifteenth  century 
had  an  almost  completely  shut-in  view  of  the  world ;  they  had  a 
common  religion  and  a  common  form  of  worship,  and  they  did 
not  readily  accept  new  ideas.  Then  came  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  multiplication  of  books;  new  lands  were  being 
discovered,  and  new  theories  of  the  world  and  its  relation  to 
the  solar  system  advanced ;  an  intellectual  renaissance  was 
taking  place  in  Europe,  and  its  influence  was  felt  in  England, 
where  the  ferment  of  new  ideas  began  to  stir  the  leaven  of 
national  consciousness;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Tyndale’s  English  New  Testament  which  was  “to 
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liberate  into  English  life  at  the  popular  level  a  spiritual  force 
of  the  first  magnitude  ”  was  published. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Tyndale’s  Testament,  Henry 
VIII  began  the  process  by  which  England  severed  her  connection 
with  Rome,  and  her  monarch  became  head  of  the  English  Church. 
The  result  of  this  separation — not  finally  achieved  till  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth — was  the  authorisation  by  Parliament  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  of  services  in 
the  vernacular,  and  the  recognition  of  the  monarch  as  supreme 
head  of  the  English  Church.  This  “  Reformation  Settlement  ” 
was  not,  however,  a  final  solution,  and  Elizabeth’s  successor, 
James  I,  found  on  his  accession  in  1603  three  distinct  and 
antagonistic  religious  parties  in  England.  There  were  the  Church 
party,  which  included  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  thought 
it  represented  a  reasonable  compromise  with  regard  to  the 
religious  questions  of  the  time ;  the  Catholics,  who,  strong 
opponents  of  Protestantism,  persisted  in  non-attendance  at  Church 
and  were  fined  accordingly;  and  the  Puritans,  who  considered 
that  the  Reformation  was  only  half  accomplished,  that  the  Church 
was  not  Protestant  enough,  and  who  wished  to  abolish  images 
and  vestments  and  institute  a  simpler  form  of  worship.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  this  time  toleration  was  hardly  thought 
of ;  nearly  all  religious  bodies  persecuted  if  they  could  those 
who  disagreed  with  them,  and  the  Puritans  were  no  more  tolerant 
than  the  Church  from  which  they  began  to  separate.  Not  that 
separation  came  immediately ;  reform  meant  improvement  within 
the  Church,  and  there  had  been  constant  efforts  to  reform 
throughout  the  ages. 

In  many  European  countries  at  this  time  the  theory  of 
Divine  Right  was  regarded  as  the  basis  of  true  kingship,  and 
James  I  laid  claim  to  this  prerogative.  The  Tudors  may  have 
believed  and  acted  as  if  they  ruled  by  the  will  of  God,  but 
they  managed  to  do  so  without  alienating  their  people.  The 
crown  was,  in  fact,  more  secure  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  than 
it  had  been  for  generations ;  and  yet,  within  less  than  fifty  years, 
a  Stuart  king  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  people,  his  downfall 
having  been  brought  about,  to  some  extent,  by  his  belief  in  this 
doctrine  with  its  far-reaching  implications.  The  theory  was 
generally  accepted,  and  James’s  Scottish  subjects  spoke  of  him 
as  “  God’s  silly  vassal  ” ;  it  was  incorporated  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  James,  as  head  of  the  Church  and 
a  deeply  religious  man,  clung  to  his  authority  and  soon  showed 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  reformers,  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
determined  to  “  harry  them  out  of  the  land  ”.  Many  of  them 
fled  abroad,  notably  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Puritans,  who 
fled  to  Holland. 
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During  the  reign  of  James,  also,  “  affairs  were  silently  but 
steadily  moving  towards  that  trial  of  strength  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people  of  England  which  culminated  in  the  Civil  War.” 
And  now  the  struggle  was  becoming  political  as  well  as  religious. 
Parliament  passed  a  law  declaring  monopolies,  a  means  employed 
by  the  king  for  raising  money,  to  be  illegal ;  it  asserted  its  right 
to  discuss  all  state  affairs,  a  claim  strongly  disputed  by  James; 
but  it  had  not  secured  the  right  of  meeting  regularly  and  the 
king  could  always  win  the  semblance  of  a  victory  by  dissolving 
Parliament.  Thus  the  struggle  between  Crown  and  Parliament 
had  begun  when,  in  162.S,  James  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  I,  who,  after  four  years  of  disputes,  chiefly  about 
taxation,  dissolved  his  third  parliament  and  decided  to  rule 
without  calling  another.  During  the  following  eleven  years,  as 
he  could  get  no  grants  without  calling  Parliament,  Charles 
resorted  to  various  expedients  for  raising  money,  all  within  the 
existing  law,  but  often  harsh,  unreasonable,  and  vexatious,  among 
them  the  levy  of  Ship  Money,  which  caused  the  trial  of  the 
Puritan,  John  Hampden,  for  his  refusal  to  pay  it.  The  case  went 
against  Hampden,  but  popular  sympathy  was  with  him  and  public 
opinion  was  hardening  against  the  king,  though  open  rebellion  had 
not  yet  broken  out.  In  religious  matters  Charles,  using  Archbishop 
Laud  as  his  tool,  secured  the  support  of  the  Church  party,  but 
Laud  was  bitterly  criticised  by  the  English  Puritans  for  his  use 
of  such  courts  as  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Council  of  the  North, 
for  his  indulgence  in  the  matter  of  “  lawful  sports  ”  on  Sundays, 
and  by  the  Scottish  Puritans  especially  for  his  attempt  to  thrust 
the  Prayer  Book  on  them.  The  situation  in  Scotland  was,  indeed, 
so  serious  that  open  warfare  was  imminent,  and  in  November, 
1640,  Charles  summoned  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Long 
Parliament. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  national  history,  during  the  year 
1640,  that  the  Broadmead  Church  came  into  being  by 
five  people  “  covenanting  that  they  would,  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  come  forth  of  the  world  and  worship  the  Lord  more  purely, 
persevering  therein  to  their  end.”  Although  there  were  not  many 
Puritans  in  Bristol  as  yet  ready  for  so  drastic  a  step,  by  the  date 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642,  the  new  church  had 
added  some  hundred  and  sixty  to  its  membership. 

As  the  second  largest  city  in  the  kingdom,  Bristol  was 
perforce  affected  by  the  tides  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
flowed  through  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  by  the  momentous 
events  which  were  shaping  the  future  of  England.  Early  in  1642, 
the  king  wrote  to  the  mayor  complaining  of  certain  “  upstarts  in 
religion  ”  and  exhorting  the  citizens  not  to  join  his  enemies. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  however,  the  city  was  favourable  to 
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the  Parliamenary  cause,  and  when  the  Royalist  troops  threatened 
its  defences,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hazzard,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Broadmead,  helped  to  barricade  the  Frome  Gate.  During  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  city  did  fall  to  the  king,  and  the  members 
of  the  church  fled  to  London,  but  when  later  it  was  recaptured 
by  the  Roundheads,  “  the  church  came  home  again  ”. 

A  manuscript  by  Edward  Terrill  in  the  church  archives  has 
been  drawn  upon  for  the  narrative  of  the  early  history  of  Broad¬ 
mead.  It  tells  of  the  “  halcyon  days  of  prosperity,  liberty,  peace  ” 
which  the  church  enjoyed  after  the  Civil  War,  and  during  the 
Commonwealth  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  with  his  belief  in 
“  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  two  glorious 
things.”  But  at  the  Restoration  in  1660,  the  tide  turned,  and  for 
some  years  the  history  of  the  church  is  an  almost  incredible 
story  of  suffering  and  persecution  under  the  Clarendon  Code, 
the  “  Disabilities  of  Dissenters  ”.  These  faithful  people  were 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  harried  from  one  meeting  place  to  another ; 
and  on  November  29th,  1685,  four  years  before  religious 
toleration  was  incorporated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  they  have  to 
record :  “  Our  Pastor  died  in  Gloucester  Jail,  having  been  kept 
there  for  about  two  years  and  nine  months,  a  prisoner  unjustly 
and  maliciously  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.”  The  scenes  of 
distress  portrayed  in  the  Broadmead  Records  typify  suffering 
which  was  widespread  and  deep,  and  as  well  as  being  an  inspiring 
record  of  the  beginnings  of  an  historic  and  famous  Baptist 
Church,  this  book  is  of  special  interest  to  all  Free  Churchmen. 
As  it  points  out,  the  main  power  of  the  Puritan  movement  was 
the  "passion  for  freedom”  and  for  “the  Crown  Rights  of  the 
Redeemer.” 

In  a  charming  essay  on  The  Muse  of  History  Augustine 
Birrell  says  :  "  The  historian’s  end  is  truthful  narration.  As  for 
a  moral,  if  he  tell  his  story  well,  it  will  need  none  ” ;  and  one 
cannot  do  better  than  say  at  once  that  this  book  exemplifies  the 
truth  of  Birrell’s  aphorism.  One  might,  at  the  same  time,  draw 
attention  to  the  significance  of  the  parallel  with  the  present  times 
noted  by  Mr.  Child  in  the  Epilogue,  when  he  points  out  that  not 
only  Free  Churchmen,  but  every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  in  common  danger  of  destruction  at  the  hands  of  a  new  and 
ruthless  paganism.  “  It  may  be,”  he  says,  “  that  in  the  providence 
of  God,  this  far-reaching  and  deadly  challenge  will  prove  the 
means  whereby  the  Church  will  recover  something  of  the  unity 
which  was  wantonly  sacrificed  three  centuries  ago  to  the  false 
ideal  of  uniformity.  ’ 

E.  Webb  Samuel. 


Surgeon  Rear-Admiral  Eric  Lush 
Pearce  Gould. 

[A  Memorial  Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  in  the  Shakespeare 
Room,  Baptist  Church  House,  on  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  \9th,  1940.] 

SURGEON  Rear-Admiral  Eric  Lush  Pearce  Gould,  who  died 
at  Devonport  on  Thursday,  August  1st,  at  the  age  of  54,  was 
a  son  of  Sir  Alfred  and  Lady  Pearce  Gould.  On  both  sides  he 
was  descended  from  Baptist  ancestors  and,  speaking  in  such  an 
assembly  as  this,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  say  one  or  two  words 
about  them.  Sir  Alfred  was  for  many  years  a  deacon  at  Regent’s 
Park  Chapel,  and  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  The  father  of  Sir  Alfred  was  the  Rev.  George  Gould, 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Baptist 
ministers  of  his  day.  Lady  Pearce  Gould  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  a  Baptist  minister,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Woollacott  and, 
following  the  example  of  her  mother.  Lady  Lush,  was  an  officer 
for  many  years  of  the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission.  She  then  held 
office  in  the  Women’s  Missionary  Association,  and  became  the 
first  woman  chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lord 
Justice  Lush,  a  great  judge,  who  was  a  member  of  Regent’s 
Park  Chapel  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Landels. 

Sir  Alfred  and  Lady  Pearce  Gould  had  two  sons ;  Eric  whose 
memory  we  celebrate  to-day,  and  his  equally  remarkable  brother 
Leslie,  a  young  man  of  singular  charm  and  loftiness  of  character. 
They  joined  the  Navy  as  young  doctors  in  August,  1914.  Leslie, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  was  with  the  Naval  Division  in  France 
in  March,  1918,  and  was  killed  near  Amiens.  Eric  lived  to 
serve  in  the  present  war.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon  Rear- 
Admiral  in  September,  1939,  and  posted  to  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Devonport,  where  he  died.  He  was  laid  to  rest  there 
above  the  harbour,  and  almost  within  sound  of  the  sea. 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish’d  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Both  brothers  were  baptized  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Gange,  and 
became  members  of  Regent’s  Park  Chapel.  Eric  was  afterwards 
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a  member  of  Heath  Street  Baptist  Church.  They  were  both 
educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
showed  that  a  Nonconformist  may  take  all  that  Oxford  has  to 
give  and  yet  remain  true  to  the  faith  of  his  Nonconformist 
ancestors.  They  were  scholars  of  one  of  the  most  Oxonian  of 
Oxford  colleges;  they  entered  fully  into  its  life,  yet,  as  they 
were  Baptists  when  they  went  to  Oxford,  so  they  were  Baptists 
when  they  left  it. 

The  career  of  Eric  Pearce  Gould  as  a  medical  student  was 
distinguished  both  in  Oxford  and  in  London.  He  continued  his 
studies  in  Germany,  in  Austria-Hungary  and  in  America ;  and  in 
due  course,  like  his  father  before  him,  he  became  a  surgeon  on 
the  honorary  staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  His  outstanding 
gifts  as  a  surgeon  and  as  a  teacher,  and  his  qualities  of  character, 
gained  him  a  position  of  great  influence  in  that  institution.  Some 
of  us  know  by  experience,  and  many  more  by  report,  what  he 
was  to  his  patients.  Like  all  great  doctors,  he  had  gifts  of  healing 
which  went  beyond  any  technical  or  scientific  attainments.  His 
heart  entered  into  his  work  as  well  as  his  head.  The  virtue  that 
went  out  from  him  and  steadied  and  encouraged  his  patients 
was  not  bom  solely  of  his  surgical  knowledge  and  experience ;  but 
it  came  in  equal  measure  from  his  moral  and  spiritual  strength, 
his  gentleness,  patience,  intelligent  sympathy  and  kindness  of 
heart. 

He  was  continuously  a  member  of  this  Council  from  May, 
1933,  until  his  death.  His  professional  work  usually  prevented 
him  from  attending  our  meetings,  but  his  great  services  to  the 
denomination  made  it  natural  and  fitting  that  his  membership  of 
the  Council  should  be  renewed  year  after  year.  Those  services 
were  of  many  kinds.  He  became  Medical  Referee  of  the  Annuity 
Fund  in  March,  1919,  and  in  that  capacity  had  to  consider  the 
reports  of  local  doctors  upon  men  who  wished  to  join  the  fund, 
and  in  some  instances  had  to  see  the  men  themselves.  In  May, 
1928,  when  it  had  been  decided  that  there  should  be  a  medical 
examination  of  applicants  for  ministerial  recognition  in  our 
denomination,  and  a  medical  referee  for  that  purpose  was 
required,  he  consented  to  accept  that  post.  Later  still,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1928,  he  undertook  the  same  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Superannuation  Fund.  He  also  served  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  by  acting  for  many  years  as  the  chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Sub-Committee  of  the  Medical  Mission  Auxiliary,  who 
interview  and  report  upon  all  doctors  and  nurses  who  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  missionary  work. 
The  value  of  his  advice  on  committee  and  as  referee  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  But  all  this  work  was  only  part  of  his  service  to 
our  denomination.  How  many  are  the  ministers  and  the 
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missionaries  who  are  indebted  for  health  and  strength  to  his 
surgical  skill  or  to  his  advice !  In  how  many  families 
of  missionaries  and  of  ministers  is  his  name  held  in 
grateful  remembrance,  as  the  name  of  his  father  was,  and  is 
remembered  still !  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Baptist  Union  may  well  congratulate  themselves  and  give  thanks 
to  God  that,  for  a  period  of  some  fifty  years,  two  such  men  were 
found  willing  gratuitously  to  undertake  a  work  which  may  fairly 
be  described  as  the  office  of  consulting  surgeon  to  the  English 
Baptist  ministry,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Eric  Pearce  Gould  was  gifted  with  exceptional  powers  of 
mind,  and  they  had  been  magnificently  developed,  not  only  by  a 
fine  education,  but  also  by  a  long  and  unselfish  use  of  them  in  the 
service  of  his  fellow-men.  He  thought  clearly,  and  he  saw  quickly 
which  were  the  essential  points  in  any  problem.  He  was  a  very 
wise  counsellor,  and  was  often  consulted  by  his  friends,  not  only 
in  medical  matters,  but  in  all  kinds  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  His 
judgment  was  always  sensible,  well-balanced  and  practical.  He 
was  patient  and  fair  in  arriving  at  his  conclusions,  and  always 
prepared  to  revise  an  opinion  if  good  cause  could  be  shown  for 
so  doing.  He  was  a  man  of  great  generosity,  and  the  full  range 
and  extent  of  his  giving  was  very  wide,  wider  indeed,  I  believe, 
than  anyone  knew.  He  was  charitable  in  his  judgments  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  though  he  could  be  stem  in  his  condemnation 
of  unworthy  conduct,  and  he  was  capable  of  deep  and  righteous 
indignation.  His  words  and  his  deeds  alike  indicated  strength 
of  purpose  and  of  will.  The  kindness  which  many  of  us  here, 
and  many  others  too,  received  from  him,  bestowed  with  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  graciousness,  was  matched  by  the  firmness  of  his 
character.  It  was  the  kindness  of  strength.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  truly  religious  spirit,  and  his  Christian  convictions  were  the 
foundation  of  his  life. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  temperance  work,  and  often  spoke 
on  the  temperance  platform.  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  ever 
paused  to  consider  whether  outspoken  advocacy  of  the  temperance 
cause  was  or  was  not  likely  to  advance  his  personal  interests. 
He  would  have  scorned  to  allow  such  calculations  to  influence 
his  conduct.  He  believed  that  in  the  public  interest  it  was 
desirable  that  the  temperance  case  should  be  presented  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  and  he  took  his  full 
share  of  that  task.  I  have  no  time  to  describe  all  that  he  did, 
but  speaking  to  this  Council  I  must  place  on  record  his  unfailing 
readiness  to  help  our  own  temperance  committee.  He  was  a 
most  effective  temperance  speaker,  apt  and  to  the  point,  and 
rising  at  times  to  real  eloquence.  He  always  insisted  that,  when 
the  temperance  issue  appears  in  its  true  light,  it  is  seen  to  be 
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fundamentally  not  an  economic  or  a  physiological,  but  a  moral 
issue.  One  or  two  of  his  addresses  on  temperance  subjects  and 
on  Hospital  Sunday  are  amongst  the  most  admirable  things  of 
that  kind  which  I  have  ever  heard.  He  was  indeed  peculiarly 
well  equipped  for  speaking  on  the  temperance  question.  He 
was  never  guilty  of  exaggeration,  and  he  was  always  completely 
fair  in  his  arguments  and  scrupulously  accurate  in  his  facts  and 
figures.  He  was  a  master,  too,  of  the  whole  of  the  medical 
and  scientific  side  of  the  subject.  But  there  was  something  more 
than  this.  In  what  he  said  there  was  warmth  as  well  as  light, 
the  moral  fervour  of  deep  conviction. 

Life  for  him  was  often  a  desperate  struggle  against  ill- 
liealth.  During  his  service  as  a  naval  doctor  in  the  war  of  1914- 
1918,  a  tendency  to  asthma,  which  had  manifested  itself  but  had 
been  overcome  earlier  in  his  life,  was  revived,  and  he  was  a 
martyr  to  il;  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Over  and  over  again,  by 
sheer  strength  of  will  he  went  on  with  his  daily  work  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed.  He  was  not  a  man  who  would  allow 
physical  weakness  to  interfere  with  his  exacting  standard  of 
duty.  It  was  moral  courage  of  a  high  order  which  kept  him 
thus  at  work,  and  by  this  courageous  defiance  of  physical 
weakness,  together  with  careful  husbanding  of  his  time,  he 
accomplished  more  than  many  men  of  uninterrupted  health 
would  even  think  of  attempting. 

My  friendship  with  him  began  about  thirty  years  ago.  He 
was  a  friend  who  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  large-hearted,  unselfish, 
loyal,  true  as  steel,  a  man  of  a  most  winning  courtesy  and  of  a 
noble  and  generous  spirit,  and  a  humble  follower  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Men  of  his  ability  and  worth  will 
always  be  rare,  and  those  who  knew  him  will  always  think  of 
him  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  We  thank  our  God  upon  eve^ 
remembrance  of  him,  and  pray  God  to  comfort  and  to  sustain 
his  devoted  wife,  who  survives  him. 
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THE  CHURCH  TAKES  ROOT,  1743-1788. 

The  year  1743  saw  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 

John  Stearne,  one  of  the  key  ministries  of  the  Church.  From 
its  foundation,  the  fellowship  had  been  dependent  on  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  well-to-do  members  or  the  insecure  tenure  of  hired 
premises  for  its'  meetings,  wandering  from  Bradford’s  house  to 
Tuke’s  house,  from  the  Granary  to  the  rooms  in  St.  Michael’s. 
Now  it  was  to  take  root  in  its  own  soil. 

Deacon  Watts  and  one  of  his  fellow  members  set  out 

“  as  messengers  to  the  Church  at  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire 
to  treat  with  the  Brithern  about  Mr.  Stem’s  coming  to  us.” 

Their  negotiations  were  successful.  On  their  return,  the  Church 
laid  out  £1  “  for  ffitting  up  a  study  for  Mr.  Stearne  to  log  his 
books.”  Under  this  new  leadership,  an  old  brick  and  flint  house 
opposite  the  venerable  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Coslany  was 
purchased  and  converted  into  a  Meeting  House.  Seven  trustees 
were  appointed  in  1744,  and  in  the  following  vear  the  Meeting 
House  was  opened  by  Mr.  Dunkhom,  pastor  of  Great  Ellingham, 
whose  expenses — 2/-,  “  for  his  horse’s  jumey  ” — were  defrayed 
by  the  Church.  This  acquisition  of  property  was  a  bold  step  for 
a  handful  of  obscure  people  who  could  only  afford  to  pay  their 
minister  £30  per  annum.  To  meet  the  expense  they  had  to  use 
Jane  Williams’  legacy  of  £50  arranging  an  annual  gathering  to 
meet  the  interest  due  from  the  Church  to  the  poor.  Although 
John  Stearne  was  minister  of  the  Church  and  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  its  property,  his  membership  was  not  transferred 
from  Soham  until  1746,  and  he  was  not  ordained  pastor  until 
September  of  that  year.  St.  Mary’s  has  been  notable  for  the 
many  laymen  who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  life  of  the 
Church  and  found  the  chief  expression  of  their  personality  in 
her  service.  One  such  was  William  Lindoe,  who  was  the  first  to 
be  baptized  in  the  new  Meeting  House  and  later  became  a  Deacon 
of  the  Church.  His  notebook  remains  among  the  Church’s  papers 
and  shows  his  admiration  for  old  Deacon  Watts  and  John  Stearne. 
From  his  record  we  learn  that  three  ministers  assisted  at  this 
ordination — the  Rev.  George  Simson  of  Cambridge,  who  preached 
to  the  congregation,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simmons  of  Beccles,  who 
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preached  to  Mr.  Steame,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunkhom  of  Great 
Ellingham. 

Deacon  William  Watts  died  in  1748,  after  faithfully  serving 
the  Church  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  this  office.  William 
Lindoe  recorded  a  resolution  of  W.  Watts  found  among  his 
writings : 

“  We  should  not  omit  the  lest  duty  or  comit  the  lest  sin  to 
gain  the  greatest  good  and  I  due  purpose  in  the  strength 
of  God  to  follow  this  rule  unto  my  life’s  end.” 

His  colleague  James  Fuller  took  over  the  Church  accounts  and 
was  also  appointed  to  read  the  Psalm  at  services. 

The  vitality  of  the  Church  was  increasing.  Besides  their 
new  Meeting  House  they  were  using  the  house  of  Deacon  Fuller 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Michael’s  for  meetings.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  their  thoughts  still  turned  inwards  to  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  their  fellowship  rather  than  outwards  to  the  needs 
of  the  world,  and  there  was  no  intercourse  with  other  denomi¬ 
nations.  The  current  attitude  is  illustrated  by  a  minute  of  1754, 

"  1.  That  the  members  ought  at  particular  times  at  Church 
meetings  to  be  examined  about  their  frames  and  manner 
of  living,  whether  they  walk  comfortably  or  not  and 
whether  they  don’t  allow  themselves  in  known  evils  or  in 
the  omission  of  known  duties. 

2.  That  it  is  an  evil  in  any  to  absent  themselves  from  public 
worship  on  the  forenoons  of  Lord’s  days,  or  from  Lectures, 
or  Church-meetings  without  some  lawful  impediment. 

3.  That  it  is  unlawful  for  any  so  to  attend  upon  the  meetings 
of  the  Methodists,  or  to  join  in  any  worship  which  is 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
as  that  without  partiality  it  may  be  construed  to  be  giving 
countenance  to  them. 

4.  That  it  is  an  evil  in  any  to  go  Tap  houses  unless  they  have 
a  lawful  call.” 

John  Steame  passed  away  in  1755.  William  Lindoe  wrote 
this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

“  As  a  minister  he  was  well  quald.  by  the  Holy  Gost  for 
that  important  service,  a  workman  that  needd  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  deviding  the  word  of  truth,  and  haveing  the  glory  of  God 
and  good  of  souls  much  at  heart,  in  the  affairs  of  life  he  was 
remarkably  prudent  allwais  ready  to  communicate  to  any  that 
applyd  for  advice  in  matters  spirituall  or  temporal,  being  well 
qualified  to  give  advice  in  either  respects.  He  was  a  harty  friend, 
a  courteous  neighbour,  an  indulgent  husband,  a  tender  father, 
lived  exemplarily  and  dyed  comfortably.” 
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The  carved  stone  tablets  commemorating  John  Steame  and 
his  wife  Susannah  are  the  oldest  on  the  walls  of  St.  Mary’s. 

No  adequate  means  had  yet  been  found  to  recruit  and  train 
a  ministry  for  the  denomination,  and  the  difficulties  of  travel 
made  it  hard  for  a  Church  to  obtain  a  suitable  pastoral  settlement 
or  even  satisfactory  pulpit  supplies.  St.  Mary’s  looked  for  talent 
among  her  own  members  and  appointed  Benjamin  Hunt 

“  To  Exercise  his  Gifte  at  ye  Table  on  those  Lord’s  days 
when  we  had  no  Minister.” 

The  pulpit  was  apparently  reserved  for  ministerial  use.  This 
arrangement  lasted  a  year,  when  it  was  decided  that  Brother 
Hunt’s  gift  did  not  tend  to  the  edifying  of  the  body. 

Negotiations  were  now  started  with  the  Church  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  the  transference  of  their  minister,  the  Rev.  George 
Simson,  A.M.,  who  came  to  Norwich  in  1758.  Benjamin  Hunt 
and  his  friends  disapproved  of  the  call.  Eleven  of  them  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Church  as  a  result.  Simson  was  a  graduate  of 
Aberdeen.  He  has  been  described  as  a  complete  scholar  and  a 
good  preacher,  a  thorough  protestant  dissenter,  a  rigid  baptist, 
of  a  violent  temper,  a  lord  in  his  church,  a  tyrant  in  his  family 
and  a  libertine  in  his  life.  The  Church  at  Cambridge  had  declined 
almost  to  nothing  under  his  ministry.  His  three  years  in  Norwich 
had  a  similar  effect  and  ended  by  him  telling  the  Church, 

“  in  a  very  calm  sperit  that  he  pirsev**  his  Minestry  had  not 
bin  Bless^  of  late,  and  that  the  Church  had  for  some  time 
bin  in  a  poor  dwindling  way :  and  that  he  wase  ready  to 
think  some  other  pirson  might  be  of  Grater  use  to  the 
Church  and  he  therefore  gave  us  warning  that  he  purposed 
to  Lave  us  at  Ladyday  next.” 

In  1762  Samuel  Fisher  was  invited  from  Nottingham 

“  to  Prach  amongst  us  in  a  Constant  way  for  one  year  and 
proposed  to  raise  him  Forty  pound  for  the  year  to  render 
his  life  as  comfortabil  as  they  could.” 

Samuel  Fisher’s  ministry  approved  itself  to  the  Church  and 
after  due  consideration,  prayer  and  fasting,  he  was  ordained 
pastor,  the  Church  engaging  to  pray  constantly  for  the  success 
of  his  labours.  For  ten  years  and  more  this  ministry  seems  to 
have  been  an  unqualified  success.  The  Church  increased  in 
numbers  and  among  those  baptized  by  Mr.  Fisher  were  Joseph 
Wilkin,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Bowthorpe,  William  Newson,  John 
Meadows  Wood  and  Joseph  H.  Dowsing,  all  substantial  trades¬ 
men  of  Norwich,  all  of  whom  later  served  on  the  diaconate. 
Church  activities,  increased  and  candles  had  to  be  purchased  for 
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evening  lectures.  In  1773  regular  monthly  Church  meetings 
were  instituted  and  a  Poor  .Fund  inaugurated.  All  seemed  to 
be  going  well  when  the  Church  was  humiliated  by  the  rumour  of 
a  gross  moral  lapse  on  the  part  of  her  pastor.  The  brethren 
investigated  the  matter  and  found  Fisher  guilty.  The  Church 
book  records 

“  The  method  proposed  by  the  Church  on  this  awful 

occasion  of  separating  their  Pastor  &c.  was  as  follows : — 

1.  Prayer  2.  Chapter  read  1.  Cor.  5th. 

3.  Open  the  business  4.  Read  Mr.  Fisher’s  letter  to  ye 

Church. 

5.  Prayer  6.  Read  the  101  Psalm  and  2nd 

and  3rd  Ch.  of  Revelations. 

7.  Concluded  in  prayer 

Once  more  began  the  painful  process  of  seeking  a  pastor. 
The  Rev.  John  Lloyd  came  from  Leiston  for  a  short  time,  but  his 
ministry  was  not  approved.  On  leaving  St.  Mary’s  he  raised  a 
new  Church  in  Norwich  and  drew  some  of  the  members  away 
with  him.  After  this,  public  worship  was  carried  on  by 

“  reading  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  singing.  Prayer  &c.” 
Later  some  members  of  the  Church  were  permitted  to  “  exercise 
their  abilities  in  public  ”  but  the  results  were  unfortunate — “  We 
at  last  found  by  experience  the  more  Speakers  the  more  Evils.” 

Having  now  been  more  than  three  years  without  a  pastor, 
the  Church  sought  the  advice  of  neighbouring  ministers.  The 
Rev.  William  Richards,  of  Lynn,  suggested  that  they  should  apply 
to  the  Rev.  Caleb  Evans,  tutor  of  the  Academy  at  Bristol  to  know 
if  he  could  recommend  a  minister.  “  By  a  Great  Majority  ”,  it 
was  decided  to  follow  this  advice.  The  application  was  met  by  a 
kind  and  affectionate  answer  and  as  a  result,  Mr.  Rees  David 
came  to  Norwich  in  October,  1777.  The  new  ministry  was 
enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Church,  but  a 
few,  prejudiced  from  the  first  against  the  innovation  of  securing 
a  minister  from  an  Academy,  withdrew  from  the  fellowship.  A 
more  liberal  spirit  was  abroad,  and  the  Church  actually  granted 
an  open  transfer  to  one  of  their  number  who  declared  that  while 
there  was  no  people  he  wished  to  be  connected  with  in  preference 
to  them,  he  regarded  the  things  advanced  in  public  by  their 
minister  as  inconsistent  with  Truth. 

Rees  David  was  formally  ordained  in  May,  1779  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowded  audience.  Several  ministers  of  different 
denominations  attended.  The  charge  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Robinson  of  Cambridge  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Trivett  of 
Worstead  preached  to  the  people.  There  were  now  only  31 
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members  as  against  59  in  the  brightest  days  of  Samuel  Fisher’s 
ministry,  but  the  quality  of  the  leadership  had  improved  and  its 
outlook  broadened.  Despite  dark  clouds  on  the  political  horizon, 
the  Church  looked  forward  with  hope.  The  year  1779  saw  eleven 
baptisms  besides  additions  by  transfer.  The  Nonconformist 
conscience  was  awaking  to  public  affairs.  Rees  David  had  the 
temerity  to  preach  political  sermons  and  to  champion  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

In  February,  1781,  the  government  proclaimed  a  Fast  Day 
on  account  of  the  War  in  America.  On  the  preceding  Sabbath, 
Rees  David  announced  that  he  would  preach  on  the  evening 
appointed  on  “  The  Hypocritical  Fast  with  its  design  and  con¬ 
sequences.”  His  sermon  caused  a  great  stir  in  the  city  and  he 
was  induced  to  publish  it.  Taking  for  his  text  “  Proclaim  a  Fast 
and  set  Naboth  on  high  .  .  .  then  carry  him  out  and  stone  him  ”, 
he  likens  the  colonists  to  Naboth  and  Lord  North  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenants  to  his  false  accusers,  while  carefully  excluding  any 
member  of  the  Royal  House  from  the  part  of  Jezebel.  The  war, 
he  says,  is  contrary  to  justice  and  sound  policy.  We  have  put 
the  Americans  to  the  necessity  of  manufacturing  for  themselves 
and  so  lost  the  advantage  of  their  trade.  This  city  was  once  very 
respectable.  Before  the  war,  its  poor  lived  better  than  many  free¬ 
holders  do.  Their  children  could  often  find  themselves  from 
seven  years  of  age.  Now  trade  is  so  dwindled  that  men  of 
probity  and  once  of  great  property  find  it  hard  to  live.  The  poor 
suffer  exceedingly.  Thousands  are  out  of  employ.  They  are 
obliged  to  fast  several  times  a  week  for  want  of  food  and  to  walk 
about  like  idle  persons.  No  tongue  can  describe  their  wretched 
situation.  God  is  just  and  if  we  are  wrong,  will  make  us  smart 
for  every  drop  of  innocent  blood  shed. 

He  again  preached  and  published  on  the  Fast  Day  of  1782, 
“  The  Fear  of  God  the  only  Preservative  from  Temporal  and 
Eternal  Ruin.”  We  are  evidently  doing  wickedly,  he  says.  We 
neglect  the  worship  of  God,  break  the  Sabbath  and  take  His  name 
in  vain.  Drunkenness  and  falsehood,  debauchery  and  excess, 
oppression  and  theft  and  every  species  of  murder  prevail.  What 
can  discover  our  cruelty  and  impiety  more  than  converting  places 
of  worship  into  playhouses,  burning  libraries  and  whole  towns 
with  many  of  their  inhabitants?  Is  it  possible  to  act  more 
barbarously  than  by  engaging  Indian  savages  to  scalp  and  destroy 
the  most  inoffensive  part  of  the  people?  Corruption  so  prevails 
among  us  that  freedom  of  election  is  almost  destroyed.  Brave 
men  determined  to  oppose  ministerial  influence  are  disturbed 
and  insulted  in  their  peacable  habitations  and  injured  in  their 
trade.  We  provoke  God  by  “  fasting  ”  without  cutting  off  our 
sins.  The  National  Debt  is  more  than  200  millions,  taxes  increase 
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continually,  trade  is  almost  ruined.  Once  we  were  the  terror, 
now  we  are  the  contempt  of  Europe. 

The  opinions  of  David  and  his  friends  prevailed,  and  the 
war  ended  in  the  following  year, 

David’s  salaiy,  which  was  £50/8/-  in  1778,  was  increased 
to  £100  by  1783 — an  increase  which  doubtless  reflects  a 
reduction  in  the  value  of  money  as  well  as  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  congregation. 

In  1782,  three  new  deacons  were  elected  and  ordained  by 
prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  pastor  and  existing 
diaconate.  One  was  Thomas  Hawkins  whom  David  had  baptized 
only  three  years  before.  He  was  outstanding  in  his  faithfulness 
to  the  Church,  serving  for  many  years  as  Treasurer  and  what 
would  now  be  called  Church  Secretary,  and  continuing  in  the 
diaconate  till  his  death,  fifty-nine  years  later. 

The  congregations  were  growing,  and  in  1783  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  on  to  the  Meeting  House.  The  result  of  this 
addition  was  a  disproportionately  wide  rectangle.  A  large,  carved 
oak  pulpit  stood  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  long  sides,  before  it 
the  Table  pew  with  the  baptistry  beneath.  The  galleries  extended 
to  within  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  the  pulpit,  terminating  on  either 
side  with  a  huge  pew  capable  of  holding  a  score  of  people. 

Repressive  legislation  against  Nonconformists  still  remained 
in  force.  The  Test  Act  compelled  Communion  in  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  qualification  for  offices  under  the  Crown.  In  1786, 
a  member  of  the  Church,  Jonathon  Turner,  who  had  resigned 
from  the  diaconate  some  years  earlier  after  failure  in  business, 
was  excluded  from  the  Church  for 

“  submitting  to  the  Test  Act  by  receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  a  place  under  his  Majesty.” 

The  Church  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  this  practice  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  dissenting  principles,  giving 
people  an  unfavourable  idea  of  dissenters;  because  to  take  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  any  (even  a  Baptist)  church  for  such  a  purpose, 
is  to  pervert  the  express  design  of  the  ordinance,  and  is  therefore 
an  infringement  of  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Saints;  and 
because  trifling  with  sacred  things  is  a  sure  way  to  hardening 
the  heart,  often  leading  to  temporal  and  eternal  ruin. 

During  David’s  pastorate  we  first  hear  of  a  Church  Choir, 
when  the  Church  began  to  receive  interest  on  the  legacy  of 
William  Chamberlayne,  who  left  to  the  fellowship  £1,600  in 
3%  Consols.  One  third  of  the  income  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  minister,  half  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the 
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congregation  on  the  anniversary  of  the  benefactor’s  death,  and 
the  remainder 

“  to  be  applied  by  the  deacons  in  instructing  the  youths  of 
the  congregation  in  sacred  music  and  in  buying  them  music 
and  psalm  or  hymn  books.” 

A  singing  master’s  salary  was  paid  thereafter. 

Rees  David  died  in  1788,  lamented  by  all  his  people.  He  is 
commemorated  at  St.  Mary’s  by  a  handsome  marble  tablet  bearing 
the  inscription, 

“  He  was  a  faithful  and  laborious  minister  of  the  gospel,  a 
firm  and  upright  man,  a  true  and  constant  friend.” 

He  had  raised  the  Church  to  a  position  of  influence  in  Norwich 
and  laid  the  foundations  on  which  his  successor  was  to  raise  it 
to  a  position  of  influence  in  the  denomination. 

Charles  B.  Jewson. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Some  Norwich  Notes. 

[Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley  has  supplied  the  following  notes 
arising  out  of  Mr.  Jewson’s  careful  and  painstaking 
research.] 

I. 

The  Mumford  family  was  not  only  Baptist,  but  leaned  to  the 
observance  of  the  Seventh-day.  Stephen  left  Tewkesbury 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  from  Rhode  Island  corresponded 
with  members  in  England.  In  1708,  a  Mumford  whose  Christian 
name  is  not  known,  a  member  of  the  new  church  at  Colchester, 
desired  to  be  one  of  its  “  ministers  ”  or  lay  preachers.  On 
September  2nd  it  declined  to  authorize  him,  so  next  .February  he 
was  dismissed,  apparently  to  the  Seventh-day  church  founded 
there  before  1660  by  Thomas  Tillam. 

Edward  Mumford  was  a  member  of  Horsley  Down,  where 
Keach  had  needed  to  combat  the  principle  of  observing  the 
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seventh  day.  On  July  29th,  1714,  he  became  pastor  at  Whit¬ 
church  in  Hants.,  where  he  was  succeeded  seven  years  later  by 
John  Grant  from  Broughton.  From  1723  to  1727  the  church 
at  Warwick  had  a  Mumford  as  pastor.  Now  Mr.  Jewson  shows 
that  Edward  Mumford  supplied  at  Norwich,  was  ordained  two 
years  later,  and  died  in  1737.  It  is  worth  noting  that  within 
four  years  that  church  was  helped  by  Benjamin  Stennett,  of 
Ingham,  which  church  had  always  been  flavoured  with  Seventh- 
day  principles.  Since  the  Pulham  church  also  was  aware  of 
them,  there  is  room  to  investigate  any  connection  with  Wood- 
bridge,  in  Suffolk,  rather  a  stronghold.  Also  to  see  whether 
Norwich  had  any  trouble  of  that  kind. 


I  II. 

j  Nathanael  Wyles  from  Norwich  had  a  good  record  as  pastor, 

f  Keach  founded  many  churches,  including  one  which  met  in 

f  Shakespeare’s  Walk„  Shadwell,  where  he  and  his  son  lived. 

Wyles  took  charge  of  it,  was  one  who  took  the  Association  Oath 
to  support  William  on  the  death  of  Mary,  and  in  1698  published 
some  sermons  as  Comfort  for  Believers.  While  in  1709  Benjamin 
Gandar  was  preaching  here,  it  is  possible  that  Wyles  continued 
until  the  premises  were  converted  into  the  Dissenters’  Charity 
School,  1713,  after  which  their  use  on  Sunday  was  secondary. 
Meanwhile,  the  village  of  Terling,  in  Essex,  had  had  a  Baptist 
church  ever  since  the  days  of  Samuel  Oates  and  the  trial  for 
^  murder  because  a  woman  died  a  month  after  her  baptism,  and 

John  Ward  had  two  hundred  hearers  in  1715.  On  his  death 
that  year,  Wyles  followed.  He  did  not  sever  ties  with  London, 
I  for  five  years  later  he  preached  the  funeral  sermon  for  J.  Jeffreys ; 

and  even  in  1736  he  was  present  at  the  new  Fraternal,  now  known 
i  as  the  Baptist  Board.  In  1740  he  published  at  Colchester  The 
Faith  of  the  Weakest  Believer,  and  next  year.  The  LepeFs  Faith ; 
in  1742,  Eighteen  Hymns.  Six  years  later,  again  at  Colchester, 
Hints  by  a  Dying  Pastor  to  his  People. 

III. 

John  Miller,  in  1718,  published  at  Norwich  A  short  dialogue 
between  a  Baptist  and  a  Quaker,  which  filled  thirty-six  pages ;  a 
copy  is  in  the  Friends’  Library  at  Endsleigh  Gardens.  It  called 
forth  replies  by  Barret  and  by  Samuel  Willett,  who  mentions 
also  at  Pulham  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Rutland.  Miller  was 
pastor  at  Great  Ellingham,  1722-1733,  May  31st.  Harmer  says 
he  was  living  at  Pulham  about  1730.  A  church  at  Bildeston 
and  Battisford  had  combined  Independents  and  Baptists  from 
perhaps  1713,  as  Mr.  Klaiber  has  shown.  Miller  transformed 
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it  into  a  Particular  Baptist  church  on  July  1st,  1737,  when  six¬ 
teen  men  and  thirteen  women  covenanted  together.  Next  year 
he  was  ordained  its  pastor  by  four  Independent  ministers;  the 
Baptist  church  at  Colchester  had  no  pastor  then,  nor  had  the 
church  at  Norwich.  Indeed,  Miller  was  called  thither  in  1738, 
and  Mr.  Jewson  now  tells  that  he  died  next  year.  The  church 
at  Bildeston,  however,  took  no  notice  of  this  till,  in  1745,  it 
recorded  that  “  by  the  Sovereign  providence  of  God,  they  had 
been  in  time  past  deprived  by  death  of  their  late  pastor,  Mr. 
John  Miller  ”. 


Reviews. 

The  Bible  in  its  Ancient  and  English  Versions.  Edited  by 
H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Oxford  University  Press, 
12s.  6d.  net.) 

There  has  been  brought  together  here  in  handy  and  attractive 
form,  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  about  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  and  in  particular,  about  the  ancestry  of 
our  English  versions.  The  nine  chapters  are  by  scholars  of  the 
front  rank,  and  they  write  for  the  reader  of  general  education 
as  well  as  for  the  student.  The  result  is  a  volume  which  should 
give  wide  satisfaction,  and  should  find  a  place  all  its  own  among 
the  many  books  about  the  Bible.  The  claims  of  the  brief  intro¬ 
duction  rightly  err  on  the  side  of  modesty;  these  pages  make 
at  many  points  fresh  contribution  of  their  own  to  the  study  of 
the  subject. 

Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson,  the  Editor,  contributes  the  chapter 
on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  important  closing  essay  on  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  Dr.  W.  F.  Howard  writes  on  the 
Greek  Bible,  that  is,  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  Syriac  Bible,  parts  of  which  are  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  determination  of  the  original  text  of  Scripture, 
is  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Robinson.  The  Rev.  H.  F.  D. 
Sparks  tells  the  story  of  the  widely  used  and  influential  Latin 
Bible,  and  Sir  William  Craigie  writes  on  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle  English  and  Wyclifite  versions.  There  follow  two 
lengthy  and  informative  chapters  by  Mr.  J.  Isaacs,  the  one  on 
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the  sixteenth  century  English  versions,  the  other  on  the  making 
of  the  Authorised  Version  and  its  history  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  Dr.  C.  J.  Cadoux  takes  up  the  tale, 
writing  on  the  Revised  Version  and  developments  down  to  the 
present  day.  Each  of  the  contributors  has  helped  with  the 
compilation  of  a  useful  bibliography  which  occupies  fourteen 
pages,  and  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Brockington  has  provided  the  very 
complete  indexes  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind  that  has  in  it 
much  technical  matter. 

A  perusal  of  these  essays  deepens  one's  reverence  for  the 
Bible  by  making  clear  once  more  the  centuries  that  went  to  its 
compilation,  the  hazards  of  the  long  and  complicated  history  of 
its  manuscripts,  the  loyalty  and  devotion  poured  out  on  its 
study,  and  its  rendering  into  new  languages.  Further,  one  is 
given  a  deeper  understanding  of  what  one  of  the  contributors 
calls  “  the  ethical  and  other  problems  that  beset  the  task  of  trans¬ 
lation.”  Both  the  Editor  and  Dr.  Cadoux  hint  that,  the  way 
having  been  prepared  by  a  number  of  helpful  individual  modem 
versions  (incidentally,  we  miss  on  page  272  a  reference  to  the 
translations  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Way),  there  is  need  for  a  new  authori¬ 
tative  revision  of  our  English  Bible.  A  study  of  this  book  should 
assist  in  clarifying  thought  on  an  undertaking  far  more  formidable 
than  is  generally  realised,  for  which  the  times  seem  at  present 
singularly  unpropitious,  but  which  is  yet  needed  in  the  interests 
not  only  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  but  of  the  younger 
Churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  them  as  yet  but 
ill-provided  with  versions  in  the  vernacular  and  therefore  to  a 
considerable  extent  dependent  on  the  English  Bible. 

Whether  we  are  yet  far  enough  away  from  the  failure  of 
the  Revised  Version  to  secure  the  recognition  it  deserves, 
whether  our  language  is  at  present  at  a  stage  of  development 
where  a  rendering  worthy  to  set  beside  the  Authorised  Version 
could  be  produced,  and  whether  there  is  now  sufficient  general 
agreement  among  scholars  upon  controversial  issues,  are  moot 
points.  Clearly,  there  may  be  some  danger  in  the  multiplication 
of  individual  translations,  great  as  has  been  their  service  of 
recent  years.  The  familiarity  of  colloquial  speech  may  obscure 
the  challenge  of  the  divine  Word  quite  as  effectively  as  archaic 
diction.  What  is  of  most  importance  to  this,  as  to  each  previous 
generation  of  the  many  to  whom  the  Bible  has  been  given,  is 
the  revelation  contained  within  it.  To  a  facing  of  that  challenge 
the  final  essay  by  Dr,  Wheeler  Robinson  makes  searching 
contribution.  It  sets  the  problems  of  Biblical  criticism  in  their 
right  perspective,  and  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  most  enriching 
volume. 


Ernest  A.  Payne. 
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Psychology,  Psychotherapy  and  Evangelicalism,  by  Professor 
J.  G.  McKenzie.  (George  Allen  and  Unwin,  10s.  6d.  net.) 

Many  who  have  derived  help  and  stimulus  from  Professor 
McKenzie’s  earlier  books,  which  deal  with  the  application  of 
psychology  to  pastoral  work,  will  open  his  latest  volume  with 
keen  anticipations.  It  moves  along  rather  different  lines  and 
attempts  a  more  ambitious  task.  Its  aim  is  two-fold ;  first  to 
give  a  psychological  sketch  of  the  evangelical  type  of  Christian 
experience,  and  secondly,  to  state  the  evangelical  theology  in 
psychological  terms.  Professor  McKenzie  has  undertaken  the 
first  task  because  he  feels,  quite  rightly,  that  we  have  had 
psychologies  of  religion  in  plenty ;  what  is  now  needed,  if  further 
advance  is  to  be  made,  is  the  psychology  of  some  specific  form 
of  the  Christian  experience.  In  this  section  Dr.  McKenzie  makes 
clear  the  difference  between  a  psycho-neurosis  and  conversion. 
He  also  writes  freshly  upon  the  conversion  of  Paul  and 
Augustine,  but  the  section  lacks  that  literary  charm  employed 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Coats  in  describing  the  evangelical  experience  in 
his  Types  of  English  Piety. 

To  his  second  task,  which  is  obviously  much  more  difficult. 
Dr.  McKenzie  was  instigated  by  a  remark  of  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Temple  to  the  effect  that  our  theology,  which  too  long 
has  been  scholastic  and  logical,  needs  to  be  based  upon  psychology. 
It  mav  be  doubted  whether  the  Archbishop  meant  more  than  that 
the  tneology  of  the  future  should  be  based  upon  religious 
experience.  Dr.  McKenzie,  however,  takes  him  quite  literacy, 
and  attempts  a  re-statement  of  the  evangelical  theology  in 
psychological  terms.  We  know  of  little  that  has  been  done  along 
these  lines,  except  Walter  Marshall  Horton’s  A  Psychologies 
Approach  to  Theology.  It  may  be  at  once  said  that  the  Oberlin 
professor’s  treatment  is  superficial  compared  with  that  of  Dr. 
McKenzie  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  twenty  years’  psycho¬ 
therapeutic  work.  The  latter  has  many  penetrating  things  to  say 
about  guilt  and  penitence.  He  insists  that  any  theory  of  the 
Atonement  must  be  based  upon  a  psychological  analysis  of 
forgiveness ;  and  argues  for  an  objective  view  of  the  Atonement 
on  the  ground  that  something  has  to  happen  in  the  forgiver  as 
well  as  to  the  repentant  sinner  before  forgiveness  is  a  reality  to 
both. 

Professor  McKenzie  deserves  all  the  credit  that  goes  to  a 
pioneer,  but  we  doubt  whether  we  obtain  a  better  statement  of 
essential  doctrines  by  substituting  the  jargon  of  psychology  for 
that  of  philosophy.  Dr.  McKenzie,  of  course,  does  more  than 
that.  His  psychological  equipment  enables  him  to  throw  light 
upon  a  number  of  problems,  but  it  tempts  him  into  jejune 
speculations,  as,  for  example,  when  he  suggests  that  light  may 
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be  thrown  on  the  Two  Nature  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and 
upon  the  Trinitarian  problem  by  the  phenomena  of  “  split- 
personality.”  There  is  a  curious  slip  on  p.  149,  where  Aulen’s 
“  classical  ”  theory  of  the  Atonement  is  equated  with  the  penal- 
substitution  theory. 

A.  C.  Underwood. 


Conquest  of  Death:  The  Christian  Interpretation  of  Im¬ 
mortality,  by  F.  Townley  Lord,  D.D.  (Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  Press,  6s.  net.) 

Three  hymn-books  have  been  used  by  British  Baptists  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  sections 
in  them  dealing  with  death  and  the  future  life.  Psalms  and 
Hymns  contains  eighty-eight  hymns  on  these  themes,  the  first 
Baptist  Church  Hymnal  thirty-three,  and  the  Revised  edition 
twenty-five.  The  change  may  be  due  to  an  alteration  in  poetic 
taste,  or  it  may  mean  a  lessening  of  interest  in  the  themes  them¬ 
selves.  Most  ministers  are  conscious  of  a  re-awakening  of  enquiry 
as  to  immortality,  and  this  book  therefore  comes  opportunely.  It 
should  be  eagerly  read  and  studied  among  us,  for  it  has  the 
special  excellence  of  showing  us  how  to  preach  on  these  sublime 
topics.  There  are  many  available  books  which  give  us  dis¬ 
sertations  and  information,  but  this  book  has  nothing  of  the 
abstract  or  the  unimpassioned  debater ;  the  writer  is  never  unfair, 
never  content  to  make  easy  assertions  without  proof.  He 
knows  how  to  be  an  advocate  without  becoming  a  blind  partisan ; 
he  can  conciliate  the  minds  of  men  whose  opinions  he  controverts. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  book  contains  sermons  merely 
worked-over,  but  that  it  is  a  valuable  example  of  theology  made 
preachable. 

The  first  section  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  fact  of  death, 
and  the  various  reactions  to  it  of  the  physiologist,  the  psycho¬ 
logist  and  the  moralist,  leading  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
if  we  are  to  gain  certainty  it  must  come  from  faith.  The  author 
deals  with  the  criticism  of  the  argument  from  desire  which 
dismisses  it  as  “  wishful  thinking  ” ;  is  there  any  thinking  from 
which  wishfulness  is  entirely  absent?  Further,  can  a  desire 
so  widespread  and  persistent  be  accounted  for  merely  by 
individual  wishfulness?  Does  the  fact  that  a  solution  accords 
with  our  desires  necessarily  attach  doubt  to  that  solution? 

The  most  pressing  question  about  the  future  life  relates  to 
those  who  die  without  faith.  In  chapters  VIII  and  IX  Dr.  Lord 
discusses  with  characteristic  clarity  and  fairmindedness  the  three 
proposed  solutions  :  Endless  Punishment,  Universal  Restoration, 
and  Conditional  Immortality.  The  first  he  regards  as  inadmissible. 
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on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  command  to 
forgive  repeatedly,  or  with  the  meaning  of  the  Cross;  Paul, 
however,  could  conceive  of  the  rejected  preaching  of  the  Cross 
as  involving  “  death  unto  death  The  objection  to  Universalism 
is  that  it  lessens  the  reality  of  our  freedom,  and  may  weaken 
the  moral  sense.  Dr.  Lord  obviously  feels  the  attraction  of  the 
theory  of  Conditional  Immortality,  but  states  veiy  cogently  and 
fairly  the  arguments  against  it.  We  feel  that  the  only  acceptable 
form  of  it  would  be  one  which  permitted  the  soul  to  survive 
death  in  order  to  receive  the  due  reward  of  his  deeds;  at  least, 
that  is  the  only  form  of  the  theory  which  does  not  affront  one’s 
ideas  of  justice.  But  then,  the  theory  does  not  ease  very  greatly 
the  burden  on  the  sensitive  heart  which  Eternal  Punishment 
involves,  and  to  suppose  that  a  being  not  naturally  immortal  is 
by  a  Divine  act  enabled  to  survive  the  shock  of  death  to  undergo 
punishment  is  to  attribute  a  refinement  of  cruelty  to  the  Divine. 
Dr.  Lord,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  sure  “  that  the  idea  of 
immediate  judgment  on  all  at  the  time  of  physical  death  must 
be  ruled  out  ”t 

On  any  view,  there  are  immense  difficulties,  particularly  if 
we  suppose  the  function  of  the  preacher  to  be  that  of  a 
philosopher  who  must  aim  at  securing  a  theory  which  will  be 
rounded  and  complete.  But  supposing  he  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  philosopher,  but  in  New  Testament  language,  an 
ambassador,  in  possession  of  definite  instructions  as  to  his 
message  but  not  acquainted  with  all  the  purposes  and  policy  of 
his  King?  He  may  then  speak  what  he  is  commanded,  and  his 
inability  to  explain  or  to  reconcile  will  not  entitle  him  to  be 
silent. 

All  Dr.  Lord’s  readers  will  become  his  debtors,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  helpful  book  will  assist  the  modem  pulpit  to 
speak  of  the  realms  of  the  blest  with  certainty  and  gladness,  and 
yet  to  point  to  the  dark  shadows  which  the  New  Testament 
declares  must  hang  over  the  lot  of  those  who  remain  wilfully 
unblest. 

P.  W.  Evans. 


Vision,  Work,  Service,  by  Reginald  W.  Wilde,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

(George  Allen  &  Unwin,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  a  devotional  handbook  arranged  on  new  lines.  The 
major  part  consists  of  a  diary  of  31  days,  and  each  day  deals 
with  a  central  theme,  with  quotations  gathered  from  many 
sources  and  original  prayers  contributed  by  the  author.  It  is 
robust  and  practical. 
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The  Decline  of  Religion,  by  Cecil  P.  Martin,  M.B.,  M.A.,  Sc.D. 

(George  Allen  &  Unwin,  10s.  6d.  net.) 

Religion  has  always  been  in  a  decline  in  the  estimation  of 
its  many  critics;  to  their  surprise,  it  takes  a  long  time  in  dying, 
or  rather,  it  has  amazing  resurrections.  When  the  writings  of 
to-day’s  critics  are  yellow  with  age  and  covered  with  undisturbed 
dust,  a  new  generation  of  critics  will  repeat  the  cry  of  the 
pessimist  that  “  the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ”,  only 
to  find  that  religion  is  the  most  vital  force  in  the  life  of  their 
day,  for  religion  ministers  to  that  which  is  deep-seated  in  the 
human  heart. 

Some  tell  us  that  the  decline  of  religion  to-day  is  more  serious 
than  any  past  decline.  This,  they  say,  is  the  real  thing,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  decades  religion  will  be  just  the 
historic  study  of  an  interesting  cult  that  has  passed.  This  book 
is  an  admirable  corrective  of  such  facile  thinking.  The  author 
is  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and 
was  formerly  University  Anatomist  and  Chief  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  reminds  his  fellow- 
scientists  that  “  growth  in  knowledge  has  made  the  scientific 
certainty  of  yesterday  an  interesting  but  inaccurate  conjecture. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  scientific  certainties  of  to-day  may 
share  a  similar  fate.  It  seems,  therefore,  .  .  .  that  we  will 
have  to  revise  our  estimate  of  the  authority  and  domain  of 
science.  She  does  not  exercise  nearly  so  wide  a  jurisdiction 
as  we  in  our  enthusiasm  assumed.”  A  wise  and  necessary 
word;  for  many  scientists,  great  though  they  may  be  in  their 
own  domain,  simply  have  not  an  elementary  knowledge  in 
the  spiritual  realm.  I  have  just  read  what  is  in  some 
respects  a  delightful  book.  Sweet  Thames  Run  Softly.  The 
book  is  by  a  University  Lecturer,  and  in  attractive  style  he 
tells  little  about  the  Thames  and  a  good  deal  about  birds,  fish, 
insects,  bridges,  churches  and  pubs.  Quite  unnecessarily,  how¬ 
ever,  he  spoils  the  volume  with  four  pages  ridiculing  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  particularly  “  the  fantastic  legend  concerning 
‘  our  first  parents  ’  with  which  the  world  has  been  regaled  for 
over  two  thousand  years.”  In  writing  thus,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  his  fellow  scientists  when  they  write  on  the  greatest 
theme  of  all,  he  simply  demonstrates  his  ignorance  of  modem 
biblical  criticism.  Or,  as  Dr.  Martin  aptly  enquires,  “  What  do 
they  know  of  the  universe  who  only  know  the  physical  side  of 
the  universe?” 

Dr.  Martin  holds  that  the  principal  sources  of  the  irreligious 
atmosphere  of  to-day  appear  to  be  three  in  number :  the  pheno¬ 
menal  rise  and  progress  of  modern  science;  something  very 
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unreal  and  very  unattractive  in  conventional  Christianity  from 
which  arises  a  conviction  that  Christianity  involves  a  lot  of  sham 
and  make-believe;  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  existence  of 
pain  and  evil.  On  the  first  the  author  is  entitled  to  write  with 
authority,  and  he  devotes  two  enlightening  chapters  to  Science 
and  The  Basis  of  Reasoning.  He  is  no  less  helpful  when  facing 
the  second  and  third,  in  chapters  on  Ecclesiasticism,  Infallibility, 
Pain  and  Evil,  The  Bible,  etc.  He  addresses  searching  questions 
to  his  fellow-Christians  on  their  life  and  conduct  and  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  and  points  out  that  “  the  true 
spiritual  Church  has  almost  always  been  concealed  in  the  false 
and  visible  one.  The  fault  lies  largely  with  us  Christians  who 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  mirages  of  organization 
and  historical  continuity  and  have  lost  sight  of  the  essentially 
spiritual  nature  of  our  calling  and  bond  of  union.”  In  the  closing 
chapters  Dr.  Martin  gives  what  is  almost  an  Apologia  Pro 
Vita  Sua. 

A  bold,  stimulating  work,  profound,  yet  written  in  English 
that  the  wayfaring  man  can  understand;  an  enrichment  to  the 
library  of  any  minister  or  layman. 

Seymour  J.  Price. 

The  Strong  Name,  by  James  S.  Stewart,  B.D.  (T.  &  T.  Clark, 

7s.  net.) 

The  well-known  minister  of  North  Momingside  Church 
here  contributes  another  volume  to  “  The  Scholar  as  Preacher  ” 
series.  It  follows  the  best  traditions  of  the  Scottish  pulpit,  close 
adherence  to  the  text  and  its  application  to  the  life  of  to-day  and 
eternity.  The  twenty-four  sermons  are  on  the  Pauline  bene¬ 
diction — Grace,  Love,  Communion — they  must  have  been  good 
to  hear,  they  are  good  to  read. 

Apostle  of  Charity,  The  Life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  by  Theodore 

Maynard.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

St.  Vincent  is  one  of  the  best-beloved  figures  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  his  story  is  amazing.  A  seventeenth  century  French 
peasant  who  becomes  a  priest,  was  captured  as  a  slave  by  pirates, 
and  lived  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  organizers  of  charity  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Several  biographies  of  him  have  been 
written,  but  the  author  of  this  Life  has  had  access  to  important 
documents  only  recently  sifted  and  evaluated.  The  background 
is  Roman,  but  the  singularly  attractive  figure  of  St.  Vincent  fills 
the  canvas.  A  book  for  the  inner  life  and  to  be  kept  near  at  hand. 
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NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Baptist  Historical  Society, 
since  our  last  issue  : 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hemmens.  Dr.  H.  R.  Williamson. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Terry. 

*  *  *  * 

OUR  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Committee  have  regretfully  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
war  conditions  again  prevent  our  Society  arranging  an  excursion 
or  public  meeting  during  the  Spring  Assembly.  All  B.U.  and 
B.M.S.  engagements  are  to  be  crowded  into  three  days,  Monday 
to  Wednesday,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  College  reunions  ana 
other  functions  will  clash  with  official  meetings.  We  have  no 
desire  to  add  to  the  congestion;  but  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  excursions,  which  have  proved  so  popular  in  recent 
years,  can  be  resumed. 

The  Society’s  present  officers  and  committee  are  willing  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  except  that  Mr.  Farrer  desires  to 
retire  from  the  committee,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Jewson  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  take  his  place. 

The  treasurer’s  statement  for  1940  will  be  found  cn  another 
page..  The  deficit  on  the  year  suggests  that  he  will  welcome 
subscriptions  for  1941  as  early  as  convenient. 

*  >l<  I|>  It! 

REACH’S  HYMN-BOOK  AND  RIPPON’S  TUNE-BOOK. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  1691,  Benjamin  Keach 
published  a  book  of  nearly  three  hundred  hymns  called  Spiritual 
Melody,  and  one  hundred  years  later,  in  1791,  John  Rippon 
published  a  selection  of  two  hundred  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes. 
Clearly,  had  the  times  been  normal,  here  was  the  opportunity  for 
an  attractive  dual  celebration;  even  a  Lecture-Recital  was  a 
possibility.  But  it  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  Assembly.  We  hope, 
however,  to  print  articles  by  Dr.  Whitley  on  the  Hymn-book  in 
July,  and  on  the  Tune-book  in  October. 

Dr.  Whitley  has  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  at  one 
or  more  of  the  Assembly  sessions,  hymns  from  Reach’s  book 
should  be  sung  to  tunes  from  Rippon.  We  would  go  further, 
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and  suggest  that  Dr.  Whitley  should  conduct  the  platform  choir 
of  Baptist  Union  Officers  and  past-Presidents  in  rendering  the 
hymns.  Nevertheless,  we  are  afraid  the  joy  of  witnessing  this 
will  not  be  given  to  the  audience,  for  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
Reach’s  hymns  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  useful.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  hymnology,  but  his  gift  was  not  comparable  with  that 
of  Isaac  Watts  or  Charles  Wesley.  It  is  possible,  for  example, 
that  his  hymn,  “  Shine  forth,  O  Lord,  upon  our  souls,”  was  sung 
at  the  close  of  the  1691  P.B.  Assembly;  but  we  can  hardly 
imagine  our  1941  Assembly  giving  an  inspired  rendering  of  the 
second  verse : 

Wc  have  had  a  sore  winter’s  day, 

A  pinching  time  was  here ; 

Now  let  such  weather  flee  away 
And  springing  time  draw  near. 

We  look  to  the  Programme  Committee  to  arrange  such  fare 
that  no  delegate  will  leave  the  City  Temple  saying,  "  A  pinching 
time  was  here.” 

*  *  *  41 

THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  comparatively  small  sum  of 
£15,000  is  needed  to  complete  the  million  pounds  for  church 
extension  that  were  to  be  raised  in  the  ten  years  terminating  at 
this  Assembly.  It  should,  therefore,  be  fairly  certain  that  the 
incoming  President,  Mr.  R.  Wilson  Black,  J.P.,  will  have  the 
joy  of  announcing  the  completion  of  the  task  to  which  he  has 
given  himself  with  such  amazing  devotion.  It  will  be  said  of 
him  as  it  was  said  of  one  of  old,  “  He  was  worthy,  for  he  loveth 
our  nation  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue  ” ;  but  in  Mr.  Black’s 
case  it  will  be  not  one  but  many  churches.  With  a  zeal  for  church 
extension  akin  to  that  of  Spurgeon,  he  has  travelled  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  laying  foundation  stones  and  conducting  opening 
services.  After  the  bustle  of  recent  years  he  will  find  the 
Presidency  a  rest-cure. 

Two  other  names  must  be  mentioned.  Of  Mr.  O.  H.  B. 
Starte,  C.B.E.,  it  can  surely  be  said  that  he  came  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  him  to  say  that 
ten  years  ago  his  name,  denominationally,  was  unknown.  Now 
we  are  all  familiar  with  his  initials,  and  recomise  behind  them 
a  brother  beloved  who  avoids  the  limelight  and  toils  unceasingly, 
no  detail  being  too  trivial  for  his  notice. 

Our  General  Secretary,  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  C.H.,  wa.s 
the  one  who  had  the  big  vision.  When  Sanballat  and  Tobiah 
and  Geshem  laughed  and  thought  in  trivial  sums,  he  spoke  of  a 
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million  pounds.  The  sites  and  bricks  and  mortar  that  could  be 
purchased  with  that  sum  gripped  his  imagination;  and  by  pen 
and  speech  he  has  inspired  Eliashib  and  Zaccur  and  Meremosh, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah,  such  as  Association  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  and  Treasurers,  aye  and  the  nobles  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  who,  unlike  the  ancients,  have  “  put  their  necks  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord.”  Our  secretary  has  looked  beyond  bricks 
and  mortar.  Within  the  walls  of  these  new  buildings  he  has 
visualised  the  men  and  women  who  will  be  won  for  Christ,  and 
the  strong  churches  which  will  be  built  up;  therefore  he  has 
not  failed  to  remind  the  denomination  that  a  true  Forward 
Movement  is  one  concerned  with  spiritual  issues. 

There  is  one  outstanding  difference  in  this  Fund  compared 
with  the  Century,  Sustentation  and  Superannuation  Funds. 
Those  Funds  were  represented  by  cash  paid  to  headquarters,  so 
that  the  capital  monies  remained  intact  under  the  control  of  the 
Baptist  Union.  At  the  outset  of  the  Forward  Movement  probably 
most  anticipated  that  this  Fund  would  likewise  be  paid  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  be  allocated  from  there.  It  took  time  to  realise 
that  a  comparatively  small  sum  only  would  be  paid  to  the  central 
fund,  and  that  practically  all  the  rhonies  would  be  retained  and 
disbursed  locally.  The  scheme  was  very  complex,  and  the 
commissioners  have  had  difficult  issues  to  face  in  deciding  what 
were  “  new  monies,”  and  whether  all  rebuilding  and  alteration 
schemes  were  genuine  cases  of  “  church  extension.”  However, 
even  though  borderline  amounts  and  projects  have  been  included, 
the  effort  has  been  a  truly  magnificent  one.  No  previous  decade 
has  seen  such  widespread  chapel  building,  and  the  results  for 
good  will  be  far-reaching. 

A  great  opportunity  for  statesmanship  now  faces  the  denomi¬ 
nation.  The  pre-war  distribution  of  population  has  probably 
gone  for  good,  and  sites  are  needed  in  the  new  districts  whicJi 
will  house  the  future  townships.  Moreover,  enemy  action  has 
destroyed  many  church  buildings  and  seriously  damaged  others. 
Quite  unwittingly,  and  certainly  against  his  inclinations,  Hitler 
has  partly  solved  the  problem  of  redundant  churches,  for  it  is 
unthinkable  that  money  will  be  squandered  in  rebuilding  down¬ 
town  churches  to  serve  a  population  that  is  not  there.  Some 
means  must  be  found  of  preventing  a  thorough-going  isolationism, 
supported  by  antique  trust  deeds,  from  crippling  the  churches  of 
the  future. 


The  Solidarity  of  Humanity 
and  the  Moral  Order. 

ONE’S  first  feeling  in  considering  the  idea  of  "  solidarity  ”  is 
that  one  has  raised  again  the  ancient  and  endless  discussion 
concerning  the  One  and  the  Many,  the  Universal  and  the  Part¬ 
icular,  between  Realism  and  Nominalism;  or,  at  least,  has 
stumbled  into  some  side-chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Philosophy 
to  listen  to  a  subsection  of  the  great  debate.  Our  experience  is 
of  the  Many  and  the  Particular.  Has  the  One  and  the  Universal 
as  real  an  existence,  or  even  more  real  as  Plato  and  the  Realists 
affirmed  ?  When  we  say  “  solidarity  ”,  certain  great  words  loom 
before  the  mind — Humanity,  Race,  Nation,  Proletariat  and  the 
like.  What  do  they  represent,  and  what  is  their  relation  to  the 
particular  and  individual?  Do  they  stand  for  greater  realities, 
for  higher  and  more  enduring  values?  These  are  urgent 
questions,  forms  of  the  greatest  of  questions :  “  What  is  man 
that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou 
visitest  him  ?  ”  Comte  repudiated  metaphysical  abstractions,  but, 
as  we  all  know,  he  exalted  “  Humanity  ”  into  an  object  of  worship 
as  the  only  reality,  and  declared  that  the  individual  was  a  pure 
abstraction.  Is  it  true  then  that  humanity  has  the  immense 
solidarity  of  the  eternal  sea,  and  that  men  are  but  spray  blown  by 
the  wind?  It  is  from  another  angle  and  a  nobler  philosophy  that 
General  Smuts  still  echoes  "  the  purely  individual  self  is  a 
figment  of  abstraction  ”,  a  dictum  that  invited  the  comment  of 
McNeile  Dixon,  ”  however  much  an  abstraction  he  may  be,  the 
religious  and  legal  systems  place  upon  the  individual  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  his  own  character  and  conduct  And  this 
we  know  is  true  even  of  those  modem  political  and  social  creeds 
which  deify  Race  or  Nation  or  State  or  Class.  The  individual  is 
at  least  “  real  ”  enough  to  be  taxed  or  imprisoned  or  shot  in  the 
interest  or  supposed  interest  of  the  ”  solidarity  ”.  And  it  is  the 
individual  who  is  hypnotised  by  the  great  words,  who  puts  soul 
and  life  into  them,  and  who  will  live  or  die  for  whatever  they 
stand  for  in  his  faith  and  imagination.  We  may  not  meet  with 
him  in  philosophical  or  sociological  or  even,  at  some  periods,  in 
theological  discussion.  But  we  meet  him  in  every  street,  and 
him  only  do  we  know  in  our  commerce  with  the  world.  As 
Charles  Lamb  said :  “  Have  not  these  creatures  that  you  and  I 
profess  to  know  something  about  no  faces,  gestures,  gabble,  no 
folly,  no  absurdity?  ”  One  is  tempted  to  be  flippant  and  to  ask, 
what  face  or  gesture  or  gabble  has  any  solidarity? 

The  truth  is,  the  one  thing  of  which  we  have  absolutely 
^  The  Human  Situation,  177. 
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certain  and  immediate  knowledge  is  not  of  any  solidarity  but  of 
our  own  individual  selves,  the  self-conscious,  thinking,  willing 
beings  that  we  are.  Newman  declared  that  in  his  childhood  he 
was  equally  and  luminously  certain  of  a  God  over  and  against 
himself,  but  that  raises  another  though  intimately  related  issue. 
It  is  upon  the  reality  of  the  self,  the  individual  self-consciousness 
of  the  human  being,  that  we  must  proceed  in  any  fruitful  con¬ 
sideration  of  “  solidarity  ”.  It  is  the  individual  and  not  the 
solidarity  that  is  primary  in  knowledge  and  experience.  According 
to  Jewish  and  Christian  teaching,  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image,  but  it  was  an  individual  man.  It  is  not  something  vague 
and  vast  called  Humanity  or  the  Race  that  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  but  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  though  the  likeness  may  not 
be  a  striking  one.  It  is  the  danger  of  all  “  solidarities  ”,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  to  treat  them  as  abstractions,  or  to  subsume 
them  into  a  class  which  is  nominally  greater  but  actually  less  than 
they,  that  is  to  deny  the  image  of  God.  Of  all  such  solidarities 
it  may  be  said,  as  was  said  of  that  great  solidarity,  Babylon  of 
the  Seven  Hills,  their  "  merchandise  is  .  .  .  the  souls  of  men  ”. 

And  yet  the  matter  is  not  as  simple  as  was  supposed  by  the 
philosophic  and  economic  doctrinaires  of  last-century  Individual¬ 
ism.  ”  Suppose  a  man  alone  on  a  desert  island  "  they  begin,  but 
a  man  cannot  begin  alone  on  a  desert  island,  or  develop  under 
such  circumstances.  The  individual  may  be  the  reality  of 
experience  but  we  only  experience  him  as  a  social  being.  We 
know  ourselves  as  dependent  for  our  very  self-consciousness  on 
what  is  not  ourselves  in  a  human  environment.  Personality,  in 
short,  is  always  social.  As  one  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  characters 
puts  it :  “  There’s  all  sorts  of  bonds  between  all  sorts  of  people 
A  man  is  not  a  lonely  pebble  on  the  beach,  which  remains  a 
pebble  because  it  is  alone,  however  pebbly  the  beach.  He  enters 
at  birth  into  a  system  of  relationships  and  dependencies,  an 
inheritance  of  interests  and  values,  which  are  essential  to  his 
existence  and  growth  as  a  human  being.  The  image  of  God  only 
emerges  under  these  conditions,  and  it  is  to  these  necessary 
conditions  that  the  word  '*  solidarity  ”  can  properly  be  applied. 
A  natural  solidarity  is  that  system  of  mutual  relationships  and 
inter-dependence  into  which  a  man  is  bom,  or  with  which  he 
comes  to  be  associated  in  the  traffic  of  life.  It  is  when  these 
mutualities  are  regarded  as  existing  apart  from  individuals,  when 
they  are  hypostasised  and  endowed  with  quasi-personality,  that 
they  defeat  their  own  end  which  is  the  making  of  personalities. 
This  is  the  fallacy  and  peril  of  such  conceptions  as  ”  cor¬ 
porate  personality  ”.  The  phrase  sounds  as  though  it 
described  some  impressive  reality,  like  the  Shakespearean  word 
honorificabilitudinitatibus,  but  it  has  as  little  substance  in  it.  It 
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is  at  best  a  personifying  metaphor,  at  worst  an  eidolon,  a  Moloch 
to  which  men  are  sacrificed.  That  the  peril  is  no  imaginary  one 
is  patent  in  the  world  of  to-day,  when  to  the  “  corporate 
personality  ”  of  Nation  or  State  the  individual  is  ruthlessly  offered 
up,  existing,  as  he  is  regarded,  not  as  an  end  in  himself,  but  as  a 
mere  means  to  the  ends  of  the  solidarity.  The  current 
disparagement  of  the  individual  can  be  reflected  even  in 
Christian  thought  as  when  Nygren  in  so  fine  a  book  as  his  Agape 
and  Eros  seriously  declares  that  the  belief  in  the  infinite  value  of 
the  human  soul  is  not  Christian  but  one  of  the  errors  of  nineteenth 
century  theological  Liberalism.  It  is  true  that  the  individual 
cannot  exist  or  develop  apart  from  social  relationships,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  society  centres  in  the  individual  and  cannot 
exist  apart  from  the  relationship  between  individuals.  And  the 
ultimate  test  of  any  society  is  the  quality  of  individual  life  it 
fosters.  It  is  this  value  that  must  be  maintained  in  any  Christian 
thinking  on  solidarity. 

The  “  solidarity  of  humanity  ”  has  been  assumed  in 
Christian  thought  from  the  beginning.  Until  modem  times  it  was 
accepted  as  axiomatic  that  the  human  race  was  one  great  family 
derived  from  an  original  pair,  and  involved  in  one  tremendous 
moral  catastrophe  which  befell  them  at  the  outset  of  human 
history.  The  Christian  shape  of  the  doctrine  derives  from  the 
Writings  of  St.  Paul,  though  it  holds  a  subordinate  place  in  them, 
and  is  not  essential  to  the  apostle’s  gospel.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enlarge  on  the  use  he  makes  of  the  Hebrew  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  or  on  his  assumption  that  men  are  mortal  because  the 
first  man  sinned,  or  on  his  curious  assertion  that  death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses  though  men  were  not  guilty  of  sin,  not 
having  the  Law.  We  do  not  regard  the  Genesis  story  as  historical 
fact,  and  so  cannot  use  it  as  he  did.  However  valuable  as  a 
picturesque  myth  or  allegory,  however  spiritually  suggestive,  the 
ancient  narrative  may  be,  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  for  belief  in  the  solidarity  of  humanity.  But  if  we 
no  longer  believe  in  Father  Adam  or  in  his  sin,  how  can  we 
believe  that  humanity  is  a  family  and  involved  in  a  primitive 
disaster?  Science  does  not  help  us  much.  St.  Paul  declared 
on  one  occasion  that  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
upon  earth,  or  so  the  familiar  version  not  misleadingly  translates 
his  words.  And  it  is  true  that  human  blood  is  the  same  every¬ 
where,  but  the  significance  of  the  fact  is  altered  considerably  if, 
as  is  asserted,  the  blood  of  certain  anthropoid  apes  answers  to 
the  same  tests.  “The  essence  of  modem  science”  says  Jeans, 
"is  that  man  no  longer  sees  nature  as  something  distinct  from 
himself.”  Evolution  in  some  form  or  other  is  not  to  be  denied, 
even  if  it  remains  at  present  an  “  inspired  conjecture.”  But  there 
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is  no  certainty  that  man  emerged  at  one  definite  point  of  time 
or  spread  from  one  centre.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world 
to-day  as  a  “  pure  ”  race,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Negro,  the  Australian  black-fellow,  the  Mongolian,  and  the 
European,  are  the  descendants  of  one  primitive  people,  still  more 
of  one  primeval  pair  who  must  have  been  unlike  any  of  them. 
We  know  there  have  been  races  different  from  any  existing  one, 
and  the  ancestors  of  none,  and  which  have  become  extinct.  The 
materials  at  our  disposal  are  extraordinarily  confusing — Combe 
Capelle,  Cro-Magnon,  and  Negroid  man,  for  instance,  obviously 
unrelated  but  side  by  side.  And  yet  the  lowest  type  of  which 
anything  is  really  known.  Neanderthal  man,  so  low  as  to  seem 
scarcely  human,  manifestly  believed  in  a  future  life ;  and 
anthropology  shows  that  all  primitive  peoples  have  reacted 
religiously  to  their  environment,  and  in  much  the  same  way. 

Again,  if  we  think  of  human  solidarity  in  terms  of  mutual 
relationships,  for  which  much  more  is  to  be  said,  it  is  at  least 
very  discontinuous.  There  have  undoubtedly  been  vast  movements 
and  admixtures  of  peoples  and  cultures  from  pre-historic  times, 
but  what  solidarity,  cultural  or  other,  had  Europeans  with  the 
natives  of  America  before  Columbus,  or  more  recently  with  the 
fenced  kingdom  of  Japan  or  the  millions  of  China  before  the  Gates 
were  forced  open?  or  with  the  unknown  tribes  of  Central  Africa 
before  Livingstone  made  a  highway  for  the  Gospel  and  much 
else?  It  is  in  our  own  time,  and  due  mainly  to  the  triumphs  of 
science,  that  the  world  has  grown  small  and  universal  relationships 
established,  not  always  with  the  happiest  results.  In  its  Christian 
meaning  and  implications,  human  solidarity  cannot  be  discovered 
or  realised  in  superficial  contacts  or  merely  economic  connections. 
Even  the  Federation  of  the  World,  despite  Tennyson,  would  not 
necessarily  be  synonymous  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  The 
solidarity  of  relationships  on  the  level  of  material  interests  does 
not,  of  itself,  produce  the  great  values  of  moral  obligation,  of 
love,  of  reverence  for  the  human  soul.  The  modern  young 
person’s  question.  Why  should  or  shouldn’t  I?  still  awaits  the 
answer  in  the  wider  field.  If  the  reality  of  God  and  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  be  denied,  then  the  ground  is  taken  away 
from  any  faith  in  human  solidarity  as  Christianity  affirms  it. 
How  that  spiritual  nature  came  into  existence,  whether  by 
Immanent  or  Transcendent  divine  action,  is  of  minor  importance. 
Its  reality  is  the  assumption  of  all  Christian  work  for  men,  and  it 
is  verified  in  all  missionary  enterprise  apart  from  any  question 
of  racial  origins.  If  we  affirm  our  faith  in  human  brotherhood, 
which  is  a  solidarity  of  relationship,  it  is  because  we  believe  in  a 
universal  relationship  to  God  as  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all 
men,  irrespective  of  their  natural  history.  We  come  to  men 
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through  God.  The  solidarity  of  humanity  is,  for  us,  a  religious 
affirmation,  and  like  all  Christian  affirmations  it  stresses 
individual  values. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  truths  suggested  by  the 
ancient  myth,  especially  as  interpreted  by  St.  Paul  and  in 
Christian  theology.  The  first  is  the  universality  of  sin,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  “  solidarity  in  sin,”  which  can  only  mean 
that  all  human  relationships  are  affected  by  sin  because  all  human 
beings  are  sinful.  "  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me.”  St.  Paul  associates  the  universality  of 
sin  with  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  but  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
understand  his  thought  even  if  it  was  clear  to  himself.  Did  he 
think  of  the  human  race  as  mystically  present  in  Adam,  and  so 
symbolically  guilty  of  his  sin?  Did  he  think  of  all  his 
descendants  as  being  physically  in  him,  as  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
thought  of  Levi  in  the  loins  of  Abraham  when  the  patriarch  paid 
tithes  to  Melchizedek  ?  Or,  as  is  possible,  did  he  suppose  that  by 
his  sin  Adam  introduced  into  human  nature  the  evil  impulse,  the 
yetza-ha-ra  of  the  Rabbis  and  Kant’s  “  radical  evil,”  which,  of 
cnurse,  leaves  Adam’s  own  sin  unexplained  ?  All  these 
interpretations  have  their  defenders.  But  another  strand  in  the 
apostle’s  thought  on  the  myth  approximates  to  the  modem 
evolutionary  standpoint,  or  is  not  inconsistent  with  it.  He  had 
no  high  opinion  of  the  original  status  of  Adam.  He  was  “  of  the 
earth,  earthy.”  He  was  the  “  natural  man  ”  who  precedes 
the  “  spiritual  man.”  St.  Paul  does  not  follow  up  this  line  of 
thought  in  connection  with  the  universality  of  sin,  or  the  result 
might  have  been  interesting.  In  any  case,  the  story  of  the  Fall 
of  Adam  stood  in  his  thinking  not  only  for  a  fragment  of  pre¬ 
history,  but  for  significant  history.  It  described  the  condition  of 
humanity  itself  as  ”  fallen,”  or  more  specifically,  it  expressed 
the  fact  that  all  men  sin. 

It  is  not  irrelevant,  in  considering  this  matter,  to  point  out 
that  neither  the  myth  itself,  nor  the  apostle’s  treatment  of  it, 
justifies  the  language  often  used  of  the  genesis  of  sin.  It  is  not 
represented  as  “  an  outrage  on  the  divine  Holiness,”  or  in  words 
once  widely  quoted,  “  a  blow  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty.”  It  is 
not  described,  either  in  the  story  or  by  St.  Paul,  as  a  revolt  against 
“  the  Eternal  Law  of  Righteousness  ” ;  and  obviously  the 
prohibition  to  eat  of  a  certain  tree  was  as  arbitrary  as  the 
prohibitions  in  fairy  tales,  unless,  as  is  hinted,  the  divine  powers 
feared  an  awakened  intelligence  in  man.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
giained  by  hysterical  rhetoric  on  the  subject  of  sin.  It  is  natural 
that  as  men  were  led  to  relatively  high  ethical  conceptions  of 
God,  as  the  Jews  were,  the  idea  of  sin  should  be  increasingly 
moralised ;  and  more  particularly  that  the  fact  of  Christ  should 
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create  the  specifically  Christian  conviction  of  sin,  which  is  not 
to  be  expressed  in  heated  declamations.  But  there  is  something 
unreal  and  unconvincing  in  denouncing  human  sin  through  a 
loud-speaker,  and  especially  in  speaking  in  awestruck  and 
horrified  tones  of  the  guilt  of  primitive  man  or  of  men  who,  like 
children,  are  still  in  a  primitive  state.  The  myth,  with  its  fairy¬ 
tale  quality,  is  probably  nearer  the  actual  truth  than  any  book  of 
Dogmatic  Theology.  Perhaps  in  connection  with  some  totally 
irrational  taboo,  perhaps  in  some  incredibly  primitive  form  of 
Isaiah’s  Temple  experience,  the  consciousness  of  sin  was 
awakened  in  man.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  form  in  which 
sin  entered  human  life,  and  it  is  probable  we  would  not  recognise 
it  for  what  it  was  if  we  found  it. 

The  apostle,  in  one  of  his  most  daring  insights  declared 
once  and  again  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was  given  in  order  to 
waken  sin  to  life.  “  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Law,”  he  says,  "  I 
should  never  have  known  what  sin  meant, and  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  once  awakened,  gave  him  no  rest  until  he  found  rest  in 
Christ  in  a  life  that  transcended  the  transient  Law.  And  the 
Law,  he  says,  itself  inviolable  and  unachievable,  was  given  for 
this  dread  purpose !  Shall  we  not  follow  the  implications  of  his 
insight  further,  and  be  bold  to  say  that  the  sense  of  sin,  in 
however  primitive  a  form,  was  awakened  the  moment  man 
became  perceptive  of  something  in  his  environment  that  made  a 
demand  upon  his  spiritual  nature,  and  in  so  doing  quickened  it 
into  feeble  life,  that  is,  the  moment  he  was  truly  man?  He  knew 
sin  in  the  same  action  that  revealed  him  to  himself  as  a  moral 
being.  Sin  is  universal,  because  human  nature  is  constituted  in 
the  tension  between  a  demand  and  an  instinctive  resistance,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  incredible  than  Dr.  Matthews’  suggestion 
that  it  took  God  by  surprise.®  To  pursue  the  problem  further 
would  bring  us  into  a  realm  of  mystery  in  which  all  things  are 
dark.  It  is  enough  to  recognise  the  truth,  as  the  apostle 
recognised  it,  that  the  myth  shadows  forth  the  universal 
condition  of  man.  He  is  constitutionally  sinful;  and  it  is  the 
neglect  of  this  fact  that  lays  in  ruins  the  New  Jerusalems  which 
men  seek  to  build  with  their  own  hands. 

The  second  truth  suggested  by  the  ancient  story  is  that 
the  consequences  of  sin  are  not  confined  to  the  sinner,  but  are 
transmitted  through  the  solidarity.  St.  Paul  believed  that  as  the 
result  of  his  disobedience  the  first  man  was  doomed  to  death  and 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  a  mortal  race.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
this  was  in  the  mind  of  the  original  writer,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  re-examine  the  significance  of  the  myth.  It  is  sufficient  to 

2  Rom.  vii.  7  (Moffatl). 

3  God  in  Christian  Thoufihf,  241  ff. 
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note  that  the  causes  of  hardship  and  pain,  and  all  the  evils  of 
human  life,  are  traced  back  to  the  primeval  act  of  folly.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  artless  explanation  of  what  Winwood  Reade  called  the 
“  Martyrdom  of  Man,”  and  the  tremendous  challenges  of  the 
Book  of  Job  are  the  answer  to  this  and  every  other  explanation 
that  rob  man  of  his  dignity  by  banishing  mystery  from  his  woes. 
Yet  in  its  artless  way  the  myth  suggests  to  us  one  of  the  grandest 
conceptions  that  ever  dawned  upon  the  human  mind,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  “  the  moral  order  of  the  world  ”  and  “  the  Eternal  Law 
of  Righteousness  ”.  It  appeared  in  different  civilisations  in  the 
East  and  West  during  the  same  period,  the  first  millennium  before 
Christ.  “  O  ”,  wrote  Sophocles  the  Greek,  in  the  lines  so  greatly 
loved  by  Matthew  Arnold,  “  O  that  my  lot  may  lead  me  in  the 
path  of  holy  innocence  of  word  and  deed,  the  path  which  august 
laws  ordain,  laws  that  in  the  highest  empyrean  had  their  birth,  of 
which  heaven  is  the  father  alone,  neither  did  the  race  of  mortal 
men  beget  them,  nor  shall  oblivion  ever  put  them  to  sleep.  The 
power  of  God  is  in  them,  and  groweth  not  old  ”.  Isolated  from 
their  context  in  the  tragedy  in  which  they  occur  and  in  Greek  life 
and  religion,  they  do  not  suggest  to  us  what  was  the  fact  that  the 
“  august  laws  ”  were  impersonal,  and  that  the  moral  order 
assumed  was  based  on  the  natural  order  and  the  ancient  ritual 
cycle.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  great  conception  of  a  universal 
order  which  is  both  spiritual  and  material  rose  everywhere,  from 
the  Aegean  to  China,  on  the  basis  of  archaic  ritual  cultures.* 
Among  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  though  ritual  was  with 
them  as  with  others,  the  starting  point  of  development,  the 
conception  of  divine  law  was  never  impersonal  as  it  was  else¬ 
where.  The  ideas  of  “  the  eternal  Law  of  Righteousness  ”  and 
of  “  the  moral  order  of  the  world  ”  did  not  arise  among  them  in 
that  form  because  from  first  to  last  their  God  was  personal  and 
the  only  law  they  knew  was  the  Will  of  a  personal  God.  Mainly 
through  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  their  religion  was  moralised, 
and  it  was  recognised  that  the  will  of  God  was  ethically  holy,  and 
that  He  required  righteousness  rather  than  ritual  service  from 
men.  Ancient  religion  was  shaken  free  from  all  archaic  survivals 
in  the  great  monotheism  which  declared  that  heaven  and  earth 
were  full  of  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  “  The  earth  is 
the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof ;  the  world,  and  they  that 
dwell  therein.  For  He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  estab¬ 
lished  it  upon  the  floods.  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord?  And  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place?  He  that  hath 
clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart  .  .  .”.  The  words  recall  the 
aspiration  of  Sophocles,  though  they  were  not  spoken  in  the  same 
world  of  religious  faith.  But  had  the  faith  of  the  prophet  and 
*  Dawson,  Progress  and  Religion,  121ff. 
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psalmist  a  firmer  foundation  in  human  experience  than  the  faith 
of  the  Greek  and  those  others,  even  to  the  far  Orient,  who 
believed  in  a  universal  order  and  the  law  of  Dike,  eternal  Justice  ? 
The  great  Greek  Tragedians,  including  Sophocles,  portrayed  a 
world  in  which  the  ways  of  whatever  Powers  may  be  were  past 
finding  out,  and  in  which  the  Law  was  indistinguishable  from 
blind  Nemesis  and  Fate.  The  Melian  philosopher  Diagoras  was 
banished  from  Athens  on  a  charge  of  irreligion.  He  had  said 
that  there  was  no  justice  in  the  heavens,  but  it  was  a  hard  thing 
for  a  Melian  to  believe  in  after  the  massacre  at  Melos.  In  the 
pages  of  Thucydides  the  story  is  told  for  all  generations  to  read 
and  in  its  moral  setting.  In  course  of  time,  it  was  Fortune  and 
not  Dike  in  which  men  came  to  believe,  or  if  not  Fortune,  then  a 
Fate  as  fixed  as  the  order  of  the  stars.  And  it  is  significant  that 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  as  men  ceased  to  look  for  signs  of  an 
Eternal  Law  of  Righteousness  and  a  moral  order  of  the  world, 
they  turned  from  the  visible  order  and  the  experience  of  life,  and 
sought  for  a  union  with  the  Absolute,  under  one  form  or  another, 
which  would  give  peace.  They  saved  their  souls  by  rejecting 
the  world  of  phenomena  and  by  a  flight  of  “  the  Alone  to  the 
Alone”.  But  the  Jews  could  not  take  that  road.  Their  faith 
was  not  in  an  impersonal  moral  order,  but  in  a  personal  God  who 
ruled  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  who  dealt  out  punishment 
and  reward  to  men  and  nations  according  to  His  just  and  holy 
Will.  His  Will,  in  fact,  was  the  moral  order.  But  this  faith 
faced  the  challenge  of  history  and  individual  experience  no  better 
than  the  non- Jewish  faith,  as  the  outcries  in  many  a  psalm,  the 
bewilderment  of  a  Habakkuk,  the  futile  attempt  of  an  Ezekiel  to 
deny  that  the  consequences  of  sin  flowed  from  father  to  child, 
and  above  all  the  tremendous  protest  of  "  Job  ”,  bear  witness. 
“Ye  say,  God  layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children.  Let  Him 
recompense  it  unto  himself,  that  he  may  know  it.”  It  is  true 
that  Jewish  faith  survived  the  shock  of  disillusionment,  and  it 
was  also  by  turning  away  from  the  present  world  of  experience 
but  in  a  different  way  from  others,  in  affirming  a  moral  order 
which  was  yet  to  be,  a  coming  reign  of  God.  But,  whatever 
grounds  there  may  be  for  this  hope,  it  does  not  touch  the  problem 
or  answer  the  questions  raised  by  the  fact  of  consequences  in  a 
solidarity.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  problem  of  divine  justice 
in  this  present  world. 

There  are  no  conceptions  still  current  among  us  which  need 
closer  examination  than  these  of  “an  eternal  Law  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  ”  and  “  the  moral  order  of  the  world  ”.  Unless  we  are 
going  to  live  by  catchwords  we  must  ask,  if  we  use  them,  what 
exactly  we  mean  by  them.  Do  we  mean  that  there  is  a  Law  in 
human  affairs  analogous  to  a  natural  law  which  distributes 
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justice  to  every  man?  Do  we  mean  that  men  and  nations  are 
living  in  a  moral  order,  as  they  are  living  in  a  physical  order,  in 
which  the  innocent  are  invariably  triumphant  in  the  end,  and  the 
wicked  as  invariably  perish  by  their  own  devices?  It  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  faith,  especially  for  the  successful  in  life,  but  it  is  not 
in  accordance  wth  fact.  Undoubtedly  there  are  moral  elements 
in  every  human  story,  man  being  what  he  is,  but  he  is  very  bold 
who  affirms  that  in  every  story  it  is  the  moral  element  that  is 
decisive.  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  teaches  a  most  pertinent 
lesson.  It  is  only  by  ignoring  many  facts  that  one  can  maintain 
that  it  was  a  “  moral  order  ”  which  decreed  the  fall  of  this  nation 
and  the  ruin  of  that  man.  The  maxim  of  Ecclesiastes  “  Be  not 
over  much  wicked,”  or  the  Greek  proverb,  “  nothing  in  excess,” 
is  nearer  the  truth.  There  are  even  historians  of  indisputable 
authority  who  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Oman ;  “  I  can  only 
see  a  scries  of  occurrences — and  fail  to  draw  any  constructive 
moral  from  them  ”.  In  any  case,  what  kind  of  justice  is 
it  which  in  its  operations  in  the  solidarity,  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  but  overwhelms  all  in  a 
common  doom?  It 'is  a  justice  which,  to  all  appearance,  is  as 
indifferent  to  personal  values  as  a  Russian  bomber  over  a  Finnish 
town.  Browning  may  say  : 

Man  lumps  liis  kind  i’  the  mass;  God  singles  thence 
Unit  by  unit. 

But  does  the  supposed  "  morak order  ”  confirm  the  conviction  of 
that  profound  Christian  poet  and  teacher?  Surely,  if  anything 
is  clear,  it  is  that  whatever  the  ”  moral  order  ”  may  be,  it  is  not 
an  order  of  distributive  justice.  The  great  tragedians,  from 
Aeschylus  to  Shakespeare,  see  things  otherwise,  and  the  last 
unanswerable  word  is  with  them.  Antigone,  for  obeying  the  law 
of  heaven  rather  than  the  law  of  man,  is  entombed  alive,  and 
Cordelia  lies  dead  in  the  arms  of  Lear. 

Nevertheless  this  frustrate  belief  in  a  "  moral  order  ”,  an 
“  Eternal  Law  of  Righteousness  ”  that  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  man,  must  mean  something  or  human  life  would  be 
altogether  meaningless.  Even  Tragedy  must  signify — perhaps 
that  a  world  without  tragedy  in  it  would  be  less  noble  than  a  world 
in  which  it  is  possible,  perhaps  that  there  is  a  greatness  in  the 
human  spirit  which  is  revealed  only  in  the  darkness  of  defeat, 
and  which  challenges  the  finality  of  death.  "  Why  is  light  given 
to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid,  and  whom  God  hath  hedged  in?” 
asked  Job,  and  part  of  the  answer  is  surely  in  Job  himself  con¬ 
fronting  his  fate  and  towering  above  his  calamities,  holding  fast 
to  his  integrity  in  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  his  light  unquenched 
though  the  whirlwinds  of  God  burst  on  him  from  the  four  comers 
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of  the  world.  In  his  naked  humanity  he  was  proved  greater  than 
the  universe  that  crashed  around  him.  And  there  is  that  light 
in  tbe  human  spirit.  The  vindication  of  moral  values  may  be 
hard  to  discover  in  the  world,  but  they  are  alive  in  the  soul.  In 
.spite  of  all  events  the  passion  for  justice  remains.  “  I  have 
within  my  soul  a  great  Temple  of  Justice  ”  said  Euripides,  and 
none  knew  better  than  he  what  moral  chaos  there  was  without. 

“  Justice  ”  said  George  Eliot  wistfully,  “  is  like  the  kingdom  of 
God;  it  is  not  without  us  as  a  fact,  it  is  within  us  as  a  great 
yearning  And  if  we  ask  whence  came  this  birth  of  justice  in 
the  soul,  we  must  answer  that  the  immediate,  though  not  the 
ultimate,  source  is  in  the  very  solidarity  in  which  the  great  moral 
problems  arise.  It  was  in  the  necessities  of  social  order,  even  of 
the  most  primitive  kind,  that  moral  values  emerged.  No  society 
could  exist  without  some  recognised  ethical  standards,  and  from 
the  beginning  religion  and  morals  have  been  inextricably  mingled. 
Religion  itself,  according  to  some,  is  a  form  of  sociology.  It  was 
the  sanctions  of  religion  that  gave  authority  to  the  moral  claim 
of  the  solidarity  on  the  individual.  There  was  progress  and 
growth  in  ethical  ideas,  partly  due  to  the  growing  complexity  of 
society,  and  probably  even  more  to  individual  insights  and  leader¬ 
ship.  But  the  progress  was  within  the  solidarity,  and  even  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  the  most  amazing  line  of  men  in  history,  were 
the  products  of  the  national  religion  and  ethic  they  sought  to 
purify.  It  was  in  the  solidarities  that  the  great  values  of  justice, 
freedom,  truth,  mercy  and  love,  were  fostered.  Can  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  purely  individual  and  original  religion  or  ethic? 
Reference  has  been  made  to  Newman’s  saying  that  in  his  child¬ 
hood  he  was  luminously  certain  of  his  own  soul  and  of  a  God 
over  against  him.  He  was  an  exceptional  person  with  exceptional 
religious  susceptibility,  but  others  who  are  not  Newmans  can  say 
much  the  same  thing.  But  was  that  certainty  unmediated?  Was 
his  awareness,  not  of  an  undifferentiated  Something  beyond  him 
but,  of  a  God  to  whom  reverence  and  obedience  were  due,  un¬ 
related  to  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  in  England,  into  a  deeply 
evangelical  home,  and  surrounded  from  his  birth  by  English  and 
evangelical  influences?  Was  not  he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  profound¬ 
ly  in  debt  to  the  cultural,  religious  and  ethical  solidarity  to  which 
we  belong?  We  need  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  debt  to 
society  and  the  obligations  that  debt  imposes  upon  us,  because  it 
is  through  the  solidarity  that  God  Himself  has  touched  us  and 
kindled  within  us  the  light  of  moral  values  and,  in  them,  demands 
our  unconditional  obedience.  Religion  and  ethics  are  more  than 
“  a  form  of  sociology  ”.  No  naturalistic  account  of  them  can 
explain  the  authority  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  sin,  the 
growing  inwardness  of  the  moral  claim,  the  conviction  that  life 
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is  not  worth  living  if  there  were  not  things  worth  dying  for,  the 
imperative  which  compels  a  faithful  soul  to  confront  even  the 
solidarity  when,  swept  along  on  what  St.  Augustine  calls  “the 
torrents  of  custom  it  is  untrue  to  its  values  or  will  not  follow 
the  gleam  that  is  in  them.  The  solidarity  is  one  of  the  great 
means  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  revealed  the  realities  upon 
which  the  true  life  of  humanity  depends,  and  in  so  revealing  has 
disclosed  something  of  the  Eternity  which  shines  above  the 
ambiguities  of  Time,  and  which  claims  our  loyalty. 

If  the  experience  of  solidarity  disproves  an  order  of 
distributive  justice,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  no  part  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  maintain  its  reality.  The  teaching  of  Christ  lends  it 
no  support.  He  would  not  allow  that  the  victims  of  a  fallen 
tower  were  morally  distinguishable  from  others,  or  that  the 
man  bom  blind  was  afflicted  for  his  own  sin  or  the  sin  of  his 
parents.  He  did  not,  of  course,  deny  that  there  were  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin  as  there  were  consequences  of  folly  and  ignorance, 
and  that  these  consequences  flowed  out  through  the  whole  life  of 
the  solidarity.  But  He  did  not  interpret  these  as  demonstrating 
“  the  moral  order  of  the  world  ”.  On  the  contrary  He  emphasised 
what  appeared  to  be  the  vast  moral  indifference  of  things,  the 
apparent  absence  of  justice  from  the  human  situation.  “  Then 
shall  two  men  be  in  the  field ;  one  is  taken,  and  one  is  left :  two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ;  one  is  taken,  and  one  is  left.” 
Where  is  the  distributive  justice  in  that?  But  it  is  true  to  life. 
“  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own?  ”  is  the 
only  reply  the  strange  householder  makes  to  his  aggrieved 
labourers  who  rightly  complained  that  there  was  no  justice  in 
his  wage-system.  But  above  all  there  are  the  great  words,  so 
often  sentimentalised  but  in  their  realistic  truth  sweeping  away 
many  well-meaning  theodicies,  “  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust  ”.  In  that  seeming  indifference  to  all  moral  values,  the 
indifference  which  has  driven  so  many  into  unbelief.  He  saw  the 
outskirts  ®  of  a  divine  patience  and  forgivingness  that  was  the 
negation  of  all  “  orders  ”  of  distributive  justice.  He  accepted 
the  fact  of  human  solidarity  in  which  the  problems  of  justice 
arise.  In  His  baptism  He  associated  Himself  with  the  multitudes 
who  came  to  the  waters  of  repentance.  His  public  ministry 
closed  with  the  great  lament  over  Jerusalem.  Unlike  His  fore¬ 
runner,  He  entered  into  the  closest  relationship  with  His  fellows, 
and  especially  with  those  whose  claim  to  social  felowship  was 
rejected.  None  ever  stressed  the  value  of  the  individual  soul  as 
He  did,  or  dealt  more  directly  with  the  individual  need.  But  His 
message  concerned  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  knew  nothing  of  a 
®Job  xxvi.  14. 
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solitary  salvation.  No  ethical  teaching  was  ever  so  inward  and 
searching  and  personal  as  His,  but  it  assumed  the  solidarities  of 
life  with  all  their  opportunities  and  tensions.  The  interwoven 
texture  of  humanity  which  does  not  yield  its  meaning  to  the  test 
of  retributive  justice  will,  He  taught,  yield  it  to  the  test  of  a 
redemptive  love,  and  along  all  the  threads  the  vibrations  of  that 
love  will  pass,  because  it  deals  with  men  not  according  to  their 
deserts,  but  according  to  their  value  to  themselves  and  to  God, 
which  is  the  finest  justice.®  Burdens  borne  of  necessity  but 
accepted  in  a  generous  spirit  become  occasions  of  brotherly 
service.  The  inescapable  sufferings  of  the  innocent,  endured 
willingly,  become  vicarious  and  sacramental.  The  highest  life. 
He  said,  is  the  life  that  finds  itself  in  losing  itself,  and,  accepting 
brotherhood  with  all,  realises  a  divine  sonship.  He  called  into 
existence  the  Church,  a  new  super-racial  solidarity  based  on  faith 
in  Himself,  and  in  its  midst  instituted  the  Memorial  of  a 
Sacrifice  for  the  whole  world,  in  which  mercy  and  truth  met 
together.  In  the  end  He  stood  revealed  to  faith  as  the  Eternal 
Son  who,  by  an  infinite  act  of  grace,  came  into  the  solidarity  of 
humanity,  and  never  deceived  by  our  infidelity,  having  loved  us. 
He  loved  us  even  to  the  Cross  and  beyond.  Christ  and  His  Cross 
transform  the  whole  human  situation,  so  that  there  is  no  problem 
of  innocent  suffering  in  the  New  Testament,  no  complaints 
against  the  justice  of  God.  He  does  not  give  an  answer  to  our 
questionings  about  the  “  moral  order  ”.  He  lifts  us  to  a  level 
where  they  cease  to  have  meaning. 

If  the  historians  fail  to  find  evidence  of  a  “  moral  order  ” 
in  human  affairs,  it  naturally  follows  that  they  discover  no 
"  Providential  order  ”,  no  indication  of  a  divine  purpose.  “  I  can 
see  only  one  emergency  following  upon  another  as  wave  follows 
upon  wave  ”  says  Fisher,  and  his  view  is  typical.  Arnold  Toynbee 
approaches  nearest  to  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  history  when, 
rejecting  emphatically  the  materialistic  doctrine,  he  uses  the 
Chinese  Yin- Yang  philosophy,  and  “  represents  the  course  of 
history  under  the  suggestive  figure  of  the  inspiration  and  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  World  Spirit  but  these  alternating  cycles  cannot 
yield  the  idea  of  a  divine  purpose.  This  idea  belongs  to  revealed 
religion  and  is  valid  only  within  its  sphere.  It  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  joyous  faith  of  the  New.  If  we 
believe  in  a  providential  order,  it  is  because  we  believe  in  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  and  in  His  redemption,  and  from 
within  the  citadel  of  that  faith  see  history  as  culminating  in  Him. 
If  that  faith  is  vain  and  the  experience  of  redemption  goes  for 

®Cf.  Barry,  Relevance  of  Christianity,  196,  on  “  transmuted  justice.” 

^Matthews,  Purpose  of  God,  162;  cf.  Lloyd,  Christianity,  History 
and  Civilisation,  188ff. 
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nought,  then,  with  the  secular  historians,  we  must  abandon  the 
idea  of  a  divine  purpose  in  history.  But  our  view  of  humanity 
and  its  future  is  conditioned  by  the  Christian  view  of  man  as 
sinful  and  needing  redemption.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Christian 
Church  that,  wholly  in  the  beginning  and  for  the  most  part  since, 
it  has  been  under  no  illusion  about  the  state  of  the  world,  or  has 
believed  that  mankind  could  be  saved  from  its  ills  by  its  own 
wisdom  and  power.  It  has  always  proclaimed  the  need  of 
salvation  from  a  radical  evil  that  poisons  all  life  and  all  relation¬ 
ships,  and  in  the  end  makes  all  human  effort  a  ploughing  of  the 
sand.  Babylons  and  Bastilles  are  all  rebuilt  in  other  forms. 
The  world  needs  a  redemption  which  is  from  above,  an  invasion 
of  divine  grace  and  supernatural  power,  and  this  is  to  be  found 
only  in  God’s  saving  work  in  and  through  Christ.  The  Church 
itself  is  the  consequence  of  that  great  divine  intervention;  it  is 
the  "  new  man  ”  created  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  “  new  race  ”,  as  it 
once  called  itself,  in  which  the  purpose  of  God  is  being  fulfilled. 
It  is  a  Light  shining  in  the  darkness  in  faith  that  at  the  last  all 
the  darkness  shall  vanish  and  in  Christ  all  men  shall  be  one, 
reconciled  to  one  another  because  all  reconciled  to  God.  There 
are  times  when  such  a  faith  seems  desperate  indeed,  and  it  never 
has  been  easy,  but  its  foundation  is  Christ.  “  He  said  not  ”  wrote 
that  sweet-souled  mystic  Julian  of  Norwich,  “  Thou  shalt  not 
be  tempested,  thou  shalt  not  be  travailed,  thou  shalt  not  be 
afflicted ;  but  He  said  :  Thou  shalt  not  be  overcome.” 

But  the  Christian  Church,  like  all  other  solidarities,  is 
imperfect  and  sinful,  even  though  the  life  of  Christ  flows  through 
it ;  and  even  when  its  hope  is  fulfilled  and  it  has  no  boundaries 
but  the  frontiers  of  humanity  itself,  still  there  will  be  sin  and 
sorrow  and  frustrating  death.  Our  Lord  taught  us  to  pray  “  Thy 
Kingdom  come  ”,  and  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  are  even  now  at 
work,  but  to  ignore  the  eschatological  reference  is  to  misread 
not  only  the  prayer  but  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Saviour. 
Here,  we  but  “  taste  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ”.  In 
this  world  of  time  and  space.  Humanity  is  a  Jacob,  and  even 
though  it  bears  the  new  name  and  the  sun  rises  over  its  Peniel, 
it  halts  upon  its  thigh.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  earth  that 
God’s  eternal  purpose  can  be  fulfilled.  It  is  in  Eternity  only 
where  awaits  the  multitude  no  man  can  number  out  of  every  tribe 
and  nation  and  age,  and  who  cannot  be  perfected  apart  from  those 
who  follow  them,  nor  these  apart  from  them,  that  God’s  will  will 
be  done,  and  His  purpose  accomplished — “  to  sum  up  all  things  in 
Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  things  upon  the  earth 
...  in  whom  also  we  were  made  a  heritage,  having  been  fore¬ 
ordained  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  His  will  ”.  B.  G.  Collins. 


The  Religion,  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  eighth  President  of  the 
American  Republic;  eighth,  when  we  count  in  historical 
order,  but  certainly  not  eighth  in  order  of  merit.  Some 
enthusiasts  would  put  him  first.  But  against  that  must  stand 
the  claims  of  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  (and  possibly 
posterity  will  put  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  front  of  all).  Lincoln 
had  little  opportunity  of  displaying  constructive  power.  He 
saved  the  Union  from  disaster,  but  he  did  not  live  to  heal  the 
wounds  the  Civil  War  had  made.  We  know  he  had  plans,  and 
unquestionably  much  bitterness  would  have  been  averted  had 
he  been  spared  to  prevent  the  army  of  "  carpet-baggers  ”  from 
descending  on  the  unhappy  South.  As  it  was.  Booth’s  pistol- 
shot  robbed  America  of  one  of  its  greatest  sons,  and  it  frustrated 
what  might  well  have  been  the  finest  epoch  in  Lincoln’s  career 
as  a  statesman. 

But  if  his  claims  to  be  the  greatest  of  American  Presidents 
can  be  disputed,  few  would  deny  that  to  the  outside  world  he 
is  the  best  known  and  probably  the  most  revered.  Washington 
was  “  the  father  of  the  nation,”  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
constructive  genius  of  a  remarkable  kind,  but  neither  made  the 
appeal  to  the  universal  human  heart  that  we  find  in  Lincoln. 

There  was  such  a  homeliness  in  “  our  Abe  ”,  the  story  of  his 
rise  from  the  obscure  poverty  of  the  backwoods  to  fame  and 
power  at  the  White  House  was  so  romantic;  the  words  he  spoke, 
particularly  at  Gettysburg  and  in  his  Second  Inaugural,  were  so 
simple  and  yet  so  profound,  that  people  instinctively  felt  drawn 
out  in  trust  and  admiration  towards  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  in  him  the  common  man  felt  that  he  found 
expression. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  impression  can 
always  be  justified.  There  are  elements  in  Lincoln’s  character 
that  cannot  be  included  in  an  entirely  simple  synthesis. 
“  Reticence  degenerating  at  times  into  secretiveness  is  one  of 
his  fixed  characteristics,”  says  Professor  Stephenson,  and  there 
are  episodes  in  his  life  that  are  not  easy  of  understanding.  This 
may  account  for  the  feeling  that  in  spite  of  all  his  greatness 
Lincoln  does  not  command  the  utter  allegiance  of  some.  An 
interesting  sidelight  on  this  was  an  experience  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  1939.  A  party  of  us  were  returning  from  Atlanta, 
and  at  Louisville  we  held  a  meeting  at  which  several  of  our 
company  spoke,  one  of  them  being  R.  L.  Child,  of  Bristol,  who 
proudly  remarked  that  on  that  particular  day  on  our  way  to 
Louisville  we  had  visited  the  humble  log  cabin  where  Abraham 
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Lincoln  was  born.  He  then  said  something  about  the  world’s 
debt  to  Lincoln,  and  this  stirred  the  Southern  soul  of  Dr.  Sampey, 
the  President  of  the  great  Louisville  Baptist  Seminary,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  express  the  good  wishes  of  the  Louisville 
people  to  the  delegation.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
referred  to  Lincoln.  "A  great  man?  Yes,”  he  said;  “but  I 
reckon  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  greater.”  There  was 
behind  this  something  deep.er  than  the  jealousy  of  the  Southerner 
for  the  hero  of  the  South.  The  remark  was  a  pointer  to  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  in  character  was  something  less  direct  and 
sincere  than  Lee,  surely  one  of  the  finest  Christian  gentlemen 
that  history  speaks  of. 

It  has  been  argued  (notably  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters)  that 
Lincoln  was  a  good  deal  of  an  opportunist,  a  man  without 
definite  convictions  who  largely  took  his  colour  from  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  became  to  a  large  extent  what  political  circumstances 
made  him.  Such  an  idea  is  obviously  unjust,  and  it  does  not 
square  with  the  facts.  But  it  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  point 
•that  Lincoln’s  character  is  not  as  simple  as  many  people  imagine. 

We  must  not  labour  this  fact  too  much,  but  undoubtedly 
there  are  episodes  in  Lincoln’s  career  that  are  perplexing.  These, 
however,  may  perhaps  best  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his 
whole  mental  and  spiritual  development  was  slow.  He  could 
never,  like  some  men,  see  in  a  flash  where  truth  and  duty  lay; 
he  had  to  examine  the  situation  in  all  its  bearings,  and  feel  his 
way  to  the  right  conclusion.  Once  his  mind  was  made  up  he 
never  wavered,  but  in  the  process  of  reaching  his  decisions  he 
was  diffident  of  himself  and  leaned  heavily  on  others,  often  to 
his  own  great  disadvantage.  This  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  Presidential  administration,  when  he  often  seemed 
to  fumble,  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  It  was  not  until 
1862,  after  nearly  eighteen  months  of  war,  that  Lincoln  finally 
and  firmly  took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  because  it  was  not 
until  then  that  he  saw  his  way  clearly,  and  resolved,  whatever 
happened,  to  pursue  his  own  course. 

We  see  the  same  uncertainty  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
'his  religion.  For  long  years  he  ruminated  in  silence,  refusing  to 
identify  himself  with  anything  positive;  so  much  so  that  he 
•was  often  misunderstood,  and  ideas  were  fathered  upon  him 
that  were  certainly  unjust.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
ilife  that  he  began  to  speak  out  clearly.  But  his  word,  when  it 
came,  was  the  word  of  a  prophet,  and  as  such  it  has  been 
^received  by  the  world. 

Lincoln,  interesting  to  note,  had  Baptist  connections.  His 
.father,  Thomas  Lincoln  (a  somewhat  shiftless  character),  settled 
After  his  marriage  (1806)  at  Elizabethtown,  which  was  a  Baptist 
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stronghold.  Baptist  ideas  were  in  the  air,  and  apparently  they 
sufficiently  impressed  Thomai  Lincoln  to  make  him  feel  that 
if  he  were  to  be  anything  in  religion  he  must  find  his  home 
among  the  Baptists.  But  with  that  casualness  of  mind  that 
characterized  him,  he  did  not  join  a  church.  From  Elizabeth¬ 
town  he  wandered  off  into  the  remoter  parts  of  Kentucky,  and 
there  he  took  to  farming  of  a  not  too  serious  kind.  It  was  at 
Sinking  Spring  Farm  (near  Hodgenville)  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  in  1809,  There  was  a  Baptist  Church  some  two  miles 
away,  and  probably  the  Lincolns  had  a  connection  with  it.  Seven 
years  later,  when  struggling  with  another  farm  (Knob  Creek), 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  baptized  by  William  Downs,  a  minister  of 
the  “  Separate  Baptists.”  The  same  year  saw  him  once  more 
on  the  move  with  his  family.  He  settled  at  Pigeon  Creek, 
Indiana,  and  there  he  helped  build  the  Baptist  Church,  a  log 
hut  26  ft.  by  30  ft.  He  prided  himself  on  making  the  pulpit 
and  window  frames,  but  curiously  (or  characteristically)  enough 
he  did  not  join  it  until  1823,  when  he  received  his  transfer. 

For  us  the  interest  of  all  this  lies  in  its  connection  with  his 
famous  son  whose  religious  background,  we  can  see,  was  Baptist, 
but  Baptist  of  a  somewhat  sketchy  kind.  His  father’s  slaclmess 
could  hardly  be  considered  a  strong  recommendation  to  a  boy 
who  in  so  many  ways  (as  we  know)  differed  from  him.  More¬ 
over,  preachers  in  these  backwoods  areas  were  hard  to  come  by, 
and  services  were  both  occasional  and  to  a  growing  boy  rather 
uninspired.  Abraham  Lincoln  must  have  attended  church  with 
reasonable  frequency,  however,  because  by  his  fifteenth  year  he 
had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  as  a  pulpit  mimic.  To  the  great 
delight  of  his  companions  he  used  to  repeat  the  sermons  verbatim 
with  an  exaggerated  emphasis  on  the  preacher’s  voice  and 
delivery. 

But  in  Lincoln’s  case  we  have  two  facts  to  remember.  First, 
he  and  his  father  never  could  hit  it,  and  this  affected  his  attitude 
to  the  Church.  Secondly,  and  more  important,  he  was  naturally 
self-contained,  and  where  it  came  to  the  deep  things  almost 
secretive,  until  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  he  knew  where  he 
was.  "  Abe,”  said  his  step-mother  (his  own  mother  died  when 
he  was  nine)  “had  no  particular  religion — didn’t  think  of  that 
question  at  that  time — if  he  ever  did,”  and  then  she  added 
(more  sensibly,  perhaps)  "he  never  talked  about  it”;  in  the 
way  of  revealing  his  own  inner  thoughts,  that  is. 

But  gradually  he  drifted  away  from  church  connections, 
and  his  attitude  led  to  a  good  deal  of  perplexity.  It  is  plain 
that  he  disliked  the  popular  theology  of  his  time.  Revival 
excitement  (such  as  the  backwoods  villages  loved)  left  him 
unmoved  or  annoyed,  while  hell-fire  sermons  only  made  him 
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angry.  We  are  told  that  he  used  to  read  and  recite  passages 
from  Burns’s  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer  and  the  Address  to  the 
Unco  Guid,  poems  which  must  have  increased  his  dislike  of  con¬ 
ventional  Calvinistic  Baptist  preaching.  As  a  result,  when  he 
was  free  to  choose  for  himself,  he  gave  up  church  attendance 
altogether.  He  also  read  anti-religious  books  (notably  Volney’s 
■Ruins  of  Time),  though  he  continued  at  the  same  time  to  read 
the  Bible.  Occasionally  he  would  tell  a  story  or  drop  a  remark 
that  hinted  at  his  reaction  from  orthodoxy ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
all  kinds  of  impressions  about  his  anti-religious  views  were 
spread,  and  in  due  course  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

John  T.  Stuart,  his  first  law  partner,  declared  that  Lincoln 
was  “  an  open  infidel,”  and  that  he  “  always  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ.”  David  Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  said  (what  was 
more  likely  to  be  true)  that  “  he  never  talked  about  religion,” 
and  “  though  he  had  no  Christian  faith  he  did  believe  in  a 
Creator.”  Others  alleged  that  he  took  Christianity  for  granted, 
though  his  Christianity  was  more  after  the  fashion  of  Theodore 
Parker  than  strictly  orthodox.  Finally,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
his  wife.  “  Mr.  Lincoln,”  she  said,  “  had  no  faith  and  no  hope  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  these  words.  He  never  joined  a  church. 
But  still,  I  believe  he  was  a  religious  man  by  nature.  He  first 
seemed  to  think  about  the  subject  when  our  boy  Willie  died 
and  then  more  than  ever  about  the  time  he  went  to  Gettysburg 
But  it  was  a  kind  of  poetry,  and  he  was  never  a  technical 
Christian.” 

All  this  is  very  puzzling  unless  we  see  it  in  relation  to 
Lincoln’s  character.  His  slow  development  is  observable  here 
as  elsewhere.  Manifestly  he  revolted  from  the  kind  of  religion 
that  suited  his  father.  But  that  he  was  ever  an  “  infidel  ”  no 
one  that  knows  him  can  think.  He  slowly  formed  his  own 
conclusions;  and  though  admittedly  they  were  somewhat  hazy, 
they  were  at  least  his  own,  and  unlike  a  good  deal  of  orthodoxy 
they  got  their  value  from  a  living  relation  to  life.  “  I  have 
never  united  myself  to  any  church,”  he  said,  “because  I  have 
found  difficulty  in  giving  my  assent  without  mental  reservations 
to  the  long  and  complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  characterize  their  Articles  of  Belief  and  Confessions  of 
Faith.  When  any  Church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar  as  its  sole 
qualification  of  membership  the  Master’s  condensed  statement 
of  the  substance  of  both  Law  and  Gospel :  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy.  soul  and  with 
all  thy  mind  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,’  that  church  will  I 
join  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my  soul.”  This  represents 
Lincoln’s  deepest  conviction  and  the  man  who  could  so  speak 
might  be  unorthodox,  but  he  could  hardly  be  called  irreligious. 
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much  less  anti-religious,  and  most  of  us  would  agree  that  he 
was  nearer  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  many  who  can  more 
accurately  tithe  the  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  of  theological 
opinion. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  towards  the  end  of  his  life  that 
Lincoln  began  to  speak  freely  about  the  deep  things  he  had 
slowly  wrought  out  for  himself.  God,  he  believed,  is  over  all, 
just  and  wise  and  good,  and  any  true  statesmanship  must  take 
cognizance  of  His  will.  Especially  did  Lincoln  feel  this  as  he 
brooded  over  the  sad  fact  that  even  the  best  of  men  can  come 
to  take  opposite  sides  about  great  moral  issues,  as  they  did  in 
the  Civil  War.  Both  parties  claimed  to  be  right,  and  both 
unquestionably  contained  in  their  ranks  multitudes  of  sincere 
and  thoughtful  Christians.  Who  was  to  say  where  the  truth 
and  justice  of  things  finally  lay?  Only  God,  said  Lincoln,  with 
deep  and  fervent  piety ;  and  as  he  beat  out  his  faith  in  Providence 
amid  the  clash  of  arms  itself,  he  gave  us  perhaps  the  noblest 
expression  of  the  truth  we  are  ever  likely  to  see. 

He  sketched  it  first  in  a  private  paper  he  wrote  for  his  own 
edification  in  1862.  “  The  will  of  God  prevails,”  he  said.  “  On 
great  issues  each  party  claims  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God.  Both  may  be,  and  one  must  be  wrong.  God  cannot  be 
for  and  against  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  In  the  present 
Civil  War  it  is  quite  possible  that  God’s  purpose  is  something 
different  from  the  purpose  of  either  party,  and  yet  the 
human  instrumentalities  working  as  they  do  are  of  the  best 
adaptation  to  effect  His  purpose.  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that 
this  is  probably  true,  that  God  wills  this  contest  and  wills  that 
it  should  not  end  yet.  By  His  great  power  on  the  minds  of  the 
now  contestants  He  could  have  either  saved  or  destroyed  the 
Union  without  a  human  contest.  Yet  the  contest  began,  and 
having  begun.  He  could  give  the  final  victory  to  either  side  any 
day.  Yet  the  contest  proceeds.” 

Lincoln  here  is  still  groping  his  way  to  a  final  understanding 
of  the  problem.  Where  is  God  in  human  events,  and  what  is 
the  relation  of  His  will  to  them?  Somehow  he  shapes  and 
controls,  and  His  judgments  are  always  better  and  wiser  than 
we  can  see.  War  and  peaces  evil  and  good,  pain  and  pleasure, 
are  all  in  the  texture  of  life ;  and  even  the  things  we  shrink  from 
and  hate  must  be  subdued  by  God’s  power  to  the  purpose  He 
has  before  Him. 

So  Lincoln  wrestled  for  peace  with  the  problem  of  his 
country’s  sorrowful  strife.  He  tried  to  see  above  both  North 
and  South  to  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  War  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole;  and  his  final  word  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  great 
Second  Inaugural,  March  4th,  1865,  surely  one  of  the  finest 
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declarations  that  Lincoln  (or  anyone  else)  ever  made  on  this 
theme  of  Divine  Providence.  Speaking  with  magnificent  im¬ 
partiality  for  the  South  (in  arms  against  his  government)  as  well 
as  the  North,  he  said : — 

“  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God ;  and 
each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God’s  assistance  in  wringing 
their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces;  but  let  us 
judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could 
not  be  answered — that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The 
Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  ‘  Woe  unto  the  world  because 
of  offences!  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometht’  If  we  shall  suppose 
that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued 
through  His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that 
He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein 
any  departure  from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the  believers 
in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him?  .Fondly  do  we  hope, 
fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said,  ‘  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.’ 

“  With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds ; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations.” 

Lincoln,  as  we  have  seen,  was  called  an  "  infidel  ”,  and  by 
the  orthodox  among  Christians  he  was  looked  at  somewhat 
askance.  But  can  anyone  that  really  knows  him  doubt  his  deeply 
religious  character?  In  theology,  as  in  politics,  he  took  his  own 
way,  slowly,  sometimes  reluctantly,  but  thoughtfully  and  sincerely. 
One  might  say  of  him  that  as  he  grew  in  stature  with  God,  so 
equally  he  grew  in  power  with  men,  and  his  closing  years  were 
a  tribute  to  his  slowly  developed,  but  deeply  rooted  piety. 

Henry  Cook. 


A  Baptist  Governor  for  Carolina? 

Thomas  WALCOT  of  Ireland  was  considered  for  this  post 
in  1682.  It  seems  worth  considering  his  qualifications,  and 
why  he  was  never  appointed.  .First  a  word  as  to  the  situation. 

Charles  II.  was  very  liberal  in  everything  that  did  not  affect 
him  personally.  He  gave  a  wonderful  charter  to  Rhode  Island, 
presented  millions  of  wooded  acres  to  Penn,  who  made  Penn¬ 
sylvania  a  second  refuge  for  the  persecuted,  and  sold  to  a- 
syndicate  another  vast  tract  used  by  the  Indians  south  of 
Virginia,  with  the  right  to  make  this  a  third  Dissenters’  Home. 

The  Fundamental  Constitutions  were  drawn  up  by  John 
Locke,  who  made  certain  of  religious  liberty :  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  wild  country  and  the  problems  of  settlers,  so  that  a 
workable  constitution  was  drawn  up  by  a  Baptist  immigrant. 
There  was  a  little  friction  between  the  actual  colonists  and  the 
seven  Proprietors,  of  which  a  token  is  that  Joseph  West  was 
chosen  by  the  Council  to  be  Governor  in  1671 ;  then  Sir  John 
Yeamans  came  next  year  from  the  Barbados  to  represent  the 
Proprietors ;  on  his  death  in  1674,  West  resumed  till  1682.  Such 
facts  show  that  differences  were  easily  adjusted,  and  that  the 
Proprietors  had  no  rigid  policy  as  against  actual  planters. 

Now,  the  leading  Proprietor  was  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  who  from  1644  had  a  most  consistent  political  record, 
as  what  an  Englishman  calls  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  He 
always  held  to  Parliament,  sat  in  Cromwell’s  parliaments  and 
on  the  Council  of  State,  but  opposed  Cromwell’s  autocratic  rule 
from  1656,  opposed  Richard  Cromwell,  was  a  commissioner  to 
invite  Charles  in  1660,  for  which  he  was  created  Baron  Ashley. 
Opposed  Clarendon  and  the  vindictive  royalists,  backed  the  first 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  the  second  in  1672,  when  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Found  next  year  that  Charles  had 
behind  his  back  made  a  secret  treaty  and  become  a  pensioner  of 
his  cousin  Louis  XIV.  Became  a  virulent  opponent  of  Charles, 
as  a  liar  like  his  father.  Led  a  parliamentary  opposition,  till  in 
sixteen  months  Charles  dissolved  four  parliaments  and  never 
called  another.  He  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
offered  to  withdraw  to  Carolina,  where  he  would  have  been  the 
Resident  Proprietor  and  Governor.  But  the  grand  jury  threw 
out  the  indictment,  saying  there  was  no  case  against  him.  Thus 
in  1681  he  was  again  head  of  a  constitutional  opposition  in 
England,  and  had  to  look  for  a  Governor  to  replace  Joseph  West. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  Thomas  Walcot. 

This  man  was  of  a  Suffolk  family,  it  would  appear;  but  he 
had  carved  out  a  career  for  himself.  He  had  been  in  the  army 
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led  by  Cromwell  to  Ireland,  and  by  the  end  of  his  drastic  cam¬ 
paign  was  Captain-Lieutenant  in  Ludlow’s  horse.  Like  Ludlow 
and  Shaftesbury,  he  was  a  sturdy  upholder  of  parliament.  For 
instance,  when  Cromwell  dismissed  a  parliament  abruptly, 
stationed  major-generals  to  keep  the  peace,  paid  them  by  con¬ 
fiscating  a  tenth  of  all  royalist  estates,  many  in  the  army  were 
shocked  at  his  abandoning  the  Good  Old  Cause,  and  drew  up 
a  petition  for  more  legal  methods.  Ludlow  asked  Walcot  to 
distribute  300  copies  in  Ireland.  Cromwell  countered  by  paying 
off  the  whole  regiment,  settling  it  on  lands  in  Wexford  confis¬ 
cated  from  the  Irish  under  the  last  Act  to  which  Charles  I. 
assented — a  most  legal  and  parliamentary  proceeding!  Walcot 
thus  became  a  great  landed  proprietor,  and  brought  over  his 
family.  He  must  have  had  plenty  of  cash  also,  for  an  audit 
of  1656  shows  £63,221  11s.  2d.  paid  to  his  regiment. 

When,  however.  Sir  George  Booth  led  a  royalist  rising  in 
1659,  Ludlow,  as  commander-in-chief  for  Ireland,  formed  an 
Irish  Brigade,  commissioning  Walcot,  and  sent  it  across.  In  the 
cross-currents,  he  was  arrested  at  Chester  as  a  known  republican. 
He  escaped,  went  to  London,  and  taxed  Monk  with  betraying  the 
Good  Old  Cause  by  his  lukewarmness.  Monk  gave  him  a  pass¬ 
port  to  return  to  Ireland.  When,  however.  Monk  in  a  few 
months  restored  Charles,  Walcot  was  not  sure  where  he  stood, 
and  in  June  1660  left  Dublin  for  England;  a  report  went  to 
London  that  he  was  a  dangerous  Anabaptist.  But  the  Act  of 
Indemnity  and  oblivion  sufficed,  and  he  returned  to  his  estates. 

There  he  seems  to  have  dwelt  quietly  for  a  score  of  years, 
not  figuring  at  all  in  public  life.  In  the  voluminous  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  Governor-General  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  all  this  period.  Just  once  he 
is  heard  of  in  English  affairs,  for  when  Charles  issued  his  second 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1672,  a  licence  was  secured  that  his 
house  at  Bungay,  and  that  of  John  Allen  in  the  same  town,  might 
be  used  for  Congregational  and  Baptist  worship— a  combination 
quite  unparalleled.  It  does  not  imply  that  he  was  living  there, 
only  that  the  house  belonged  to  him.  Of  course,  it  had  no 
permanent  result. 

Now,  this  Declaration  was  dear  to  Shaftesbury,  and  the  trifle 
shows  the  two  men  had  religious  freedom  in  common,  as  well 
as  political  principle.  When,  therefore,  ten  years  later,  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  casting  round  for  a  Governor,  he  sent  and  asked  Walcot 
to  come  over  and  see  him. 

But  Shaftesbury  had  two  irons  in  the  fire,  and  was  con¬ 
sidering  also  whether  he  should  appeal  to  arms  against  the 
proceedings  of  Charles.  Walcot  was  sounded  whether  he  would 
take  a  commission  as  colonel,  and  whether  he  could  bring  over 
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good  swords  from  Ireland.  Although  this  was  much  like  the 
doings  of  thirty  years  earlier,  long  covered  by  the  Act  of  Indem¬ 
nity,  it  was  certainly  Misprision  of  Treason  to  conceal  these 
overtures;  and  when  he  was  afterwards  tried  for  this,  he 
avowed  it. 

When  Shaftesbury  threw  up  the  game  in  1682  and  retired  to 
Holland,  Walcot  accompanied  him ;  probably  the  Carolina  iron 
was  again  heated  as  the  original  plan. 

But  a  few  dangerous  malcontents  who  had  been  in  touch 
with  Shaftesbury  had  evolved  a  different  scheme;  that  when 
Charles  and  James  were  returning  from  Newmarket  to  London, 
the  plan  once  worked  out  to  assassinate  Cromwell  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  Guards  should  be  engaged  at  the  Rye 
House,  and  in  the  scuffle  the  two  brothers  should  be  killed. 

When  Shaftesbury  fled,  the  bad  precedent  of  Titus  Oates 
and  other  informers  was  followed;  conspirators  turned  King’s 
Evidence,  and  arrests  were  made.  Walcot  had  returned  to 
England, 'apparently  with  a  rather  clear  conscience;  he  took  a 
journey  from  York  to  Norwich,  thence  to  London,  apparently 
through  the  older  family  estates.  He  was  laid  up  in  town  for 
some  weeks  with  the  gout,  while  his  name  was  given  by  informers 
as  concerned  in  both  plots,  and  search  was  being  made  for  him 
in  Ireland.  He  seems  to  have  then  openly  surrendered,  and 
offered  to  explain  all  his  doings.  He  certainly  was  brought  before 
Charles  in  council,  like  his  compatriot  Colonel  Blood  twelve 
years  before.  But  he  was  no  informer,  and  gave  evidence  that 
inculpated  only  one  man,  Ferguson  the  Scot,  well  out  of  harm’s 
way.  This  did  not  mitigate  his  offence,  and  he  was  committed 
to  prison,  being  the  first  to  be  tried,  12th  July,  1683,  at  the 
Old  Bailey. 

A  very  full  account  was  published  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  it 
shows  perfect  fairness  except  in  that  two  things  were  intertwined, 
“  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king  and  raising  a  rebellion  in 
this  kingdom.”  The  former  he  denied,  the  latter  he  admitted. 
Of  the  informers,  far  the  most  important  was  a  barrister  who 
had  been  implicated  in  both  schemes,  and  was  saving  his  neck. 
As  his  name  was  West,  it  is  desirable  to  find  if  he  was  related  to 
Joshua  West,  Governor  of  Carolina,  who  was  in  danger  of  being 
replaced  by  Walcot.  Conviction  did  not  occupy  the  jury  ten 
minutes,  sentence  followed,  and  on  20  July  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  his  execution. 

Glemham  Hall  is  named,  near  the  Aide  in  Suffolk,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Bungay.  Conviction  carried  the  loss  of  all 
property,  and  an  undignified  scramble  followed  for  the  spoils. 

However  important  Walcot  appeared  to  the  Government, 
public  opinion  was  stirred  more  deeply  by  the  trial  of  Lord 
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Russell  at  Westminster,  so  that  our  man  was  soon  forgotten. 
It  seems  a  great  pity  that  Shaftesbury  ever  swerved  from  his 
intention  to  send  him  out  as  Governor  to  Carolina.  As  a  tried 
soldier  he  might  have  saved  disasters  from  the  Indians.  As  a 
successful  planter  in  Ireland  he  might  have  guided  the  economic 
life  of  the  planters  on  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  As  a 
Baptist,  he  would  soon  have  made  the  Carolinas  a  mighty  strong¬ 
hold  for  his  co-religionists.  W.  T.  Whitley. 


A  Voyage  to  Canada,  1841. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  from  her  aunt,  Mrs. 

Futvoye,  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Miss  A.  M. 
Purchase,  of  Romsey,  who  passed  away  recently.  Miss  Purchase 
was  a  great-grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Booth,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  Rebekah  mentioned  in  the  letter.  Mrs.  Futvoye 
was  bom  in  Hackney  in  1805 ;  her  father,  Isaac  Booth,  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  died  in  1840,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  sailed 
with  her  two  children  for  Canada  to  join  her  husband.  She  died 
in  Canada  in  March,  1848.  A  memorial  notice  of  Eady  Futvoye 
and  her  sister,  Martha  Booth,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Stovel, 
will  be  found  in  The  Baptist  Magazine  for  July,  1848.  The 
letter  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  travel  conditions  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Ernest  A.  Payne. 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

Quebec, 

June  2nd,  1841. 

My  dear  Mother, 

As  I  was  quite  unable  to  keep  a  journal  during  our  voyage, 
I  will  attempt  something  of  the  kind  now.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  my  feelings  on  leaving  my  maternal  roof,  although  I 
was  better  than  I  expected ;  but  I  felt  I  was  acting  in  the  path 
of  duty,  and  that  I  was  encouraged  to  take  those  steps  by  one 
of  the  fondest  and  best  of  parents,  now  safely  landed  on  a  happier 
shore,  and  you,  my  dear  Mother,  I  often  picture  to  myself  how 
many  anxious  hours  you  have  had  concerning  me,  but  I  hope  you 
will  have  received  my  letter  in  due  time  sent  by  Halifax  Mail, 
which  left  here  on  the  28th  of  May.  I  feel  much  better  than 
when  I  wrote  those  letters,  but  am  still  not  quite  strong  again, 
and  I  have  begun  this  letter  to  send  by  our  very  kind  friend 
that  I  might  take  time. 

We  felt  very  much  when  our  dear  friends  left  us  in  the 
cabin,  and  I  think  they  must  have  felt  more  when  they  returned 
in  the  coach  without  us.  Mrs.  Brown  very  kindly  made  my  bed 
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and  Mr.  Wmdass,  our  1st  Mate,  made  Mrs.  Lloyd’s.  We  were 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  that  night  at  nine  as  no  lights  were  allowed 
in  the  docks  after  that  time.  It  was  a  dull  night  indeed;  the 
cabin  and  berth  appeared  so  small.  We  were  up  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  arranged  our  clothes  comfortably  in  the  drawers, 
and  put  our  cabin  to  rights.  After  breakfast  we  went  on  deck 
and  remained  there  till  Abraham  and  Mr.  Martin  left  us  with 
the  pilot  at  Gravesend.  It  made  us  feel  rather  low-spirited  to 
see  them  going  away  from  us  in  their  small  boat.  After  that  we 
dined  off  shoulder  of  mutton  and  baked  potatoes,  which  I  partook 
of  as  I  wished  to  try  and  keep  off  sea  sickness,  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  Captain  B.  after  dinner  told  us  he  thought  we  had  better 
write  what  letters  we  wished  as  the  pilot  might  leave  early,  but 
he  could  see  if  we  had  not  written  as  we  did  we  should  not  have 
done  so  at  all,  for  as  soon  as  we  had  sealed  them  we  were  so  sick. 
I  was  sick  seven  times  the  first  hour;  and  it  did  not  abate  until 
I  went  to  bed.  Mrs.  L.  and  the  dear  children  were  very  sick, 
but  the  children  were  only  sick  the  first  three  days.  Ours  lasted 
when  the  weather  was  at  all  rough  until  the  day  we  landed.  I 
was  so  exhausted.  I  was  unable  to  take  any  meat  or  soup  the 
whole  of  the  voyage  although  so  many  nice  things  had  been 
provided.  We  had  preserved  milk,  preserved  soups  de’carrots, 
etc.,  bottled  greengage,  currants,  cherries,  damsons,  and  goose¬ 
berries,  which  were  made  into  nice  tarts.  The  steward  also  made 
very  nice  plum  puddings.  I  think  I  should  have  done  better  if 
I  could  have  had  some  baker’s  bread — I  missed  that  so  very  much. 
Rebekah  knows  I  like  it.  Hills  biscuits  and  the  gingerbread  nuts 
were  a  great  comfort  to  us,  also  the  apples  and  lemons  and  the 
nice  seed  cake  Marianne  put  in  the  hamper  of  her  making.  I 
wished  we  had  brought  more  apples,  but  then  I  am  fearful  they 
would  not  have  kept.  I  could  take  an  apple  when  I  have  not 
been  able  to  taste  anything  else.  They  only  lasted  three  weeks 
out  of  the  seven.  They  would  not  have  kept  longer.  The  beef, 
which  was  so  nice,  that  you  potted  for  me,  became  mouldy,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  throw  it  away.  The  steward  made  me  very  nice 
gruel,  which  I  generally  took  for  my  supper,  and  arrowroot  or 
sago  for  my  dinner.  There  was  great  plenty  of  everything  that 
could  be  provided  for  our  comfort — bottled  stout,  ale,  brandy, 
wine.  Captain  had  a  medicine  chest  and  Mrs.  L.  was  obliged  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  castor  oil,  etc.  I  only  had  to  take  medicine 
once  and  that  was  just  before  I  landed. 

Captain  B.  was  very  poorly  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  pain  in 
his  chest.  I  gave  him  one  of  my  poor  man’s  plaisters  which 
relieved  him  very  much.  We  were  very  anxious  until  he  was 
better — he  is  such  a  steady,  kind  and  fatherly  man.  After  we 
had  been  on  board  about  a  week  I  complained  of  my  bones  aching 
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with  the  hard  bed,  as  the  bottom  of  the  berth  was  wood.  He 
immediately  had  it  removed  from  both  of  them,  and  the  men  put 
sacking  which  made  it  much  more  comfortable  for  us.  I  am 
afraid  if  I  begin  to  tell  you  of  Captain  Brown's  kindness  I  shall 
fill  many  sheets  of  paper  and  then  I  should  not  find  words  to 
express  how  grateful  I  feel  for  all  his  kindness  to  us.  On  the 
Sunday  after  we  sailed  we  thought  the  weather  rather  rough  but 
the  Wednesday  was  rather  worse,  and  soon  after  Captain  was 
gone  to  bed  Mrs.  Lloyd  said  she  thought  the  ship  was  splitting. 
He,  to  satisfy  us,  immediately  got  up  and  sat  in  the  cabin  between 
us  all  night.  It  was  not  rough,  although  we  then  thought  so,  for 
wc  did  indeed  have  three  rough  days  and  nights  on  the  23,  24 
and  25  of  April.  They  are  days  long  to  be  remembered  by  us. 
T  shall  never  forget  it  when  all  hands  were  on  deck,  even  to  the 
cabin  boy,  Tom.  I  think  Mrs.  L.  was  more  timid  than  myself, 
though  1  dreaded  it  most  before  we  sailed.  The  dear  children 
enjoyed  those  rough  days.  Isaac  said,  “  Oh,  Mama,  what  fun ! 
I  must  send  my  Grandmama  word  about  the  plates  and  dishes 
rolling  about,  the  pudding  rolling  out  of  the  dish,  and  the  seats 
which  had  been  fastened  down  were  even  tom  away.”  Captain 
B.  was  particularly  fond  of  Julia,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  see 
him  assisting  Steward  in  dressing  her,  for  we  were  often  quite 
unable  to  dress  ourselves.  Many,  many  times  has  the  steward 
undressed  me.  I  shall  not  forget  the  first  time  when  I  was  so 
helpless,  he  said,  “  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me.”  He  was  a 
very  steady  man,  which  made  it  comfortable  for  us. 

June  7th. 

On  the  4th  of  May  we  saw  a  great  many  birds  swimming 
and  iceburghs  to  be  seen.  5th  May  was  very  cold;  too  cold  to 
go  on  deck.  I  was  then  getting  very  anxious  to  be  near  land, 
but  feared  we  should  not  reach  Quebec  by  my  dear  George’s 
birthday.  On  the  6th  we  were  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  First  Mate  caught  a  cod  weighing  141bs,  which  we  had 
for  dinner  the  two  following  days.  It  made  an  agreeable  change, 
as  they  began  to  be  tired  of  fowls.  I  tasted  the  cod ;  it  was  very 
nice.  I  suppose  we  thought  it  nice  from  seeing  it  caught.  On 
the  8th  a  land  bird  came  on  deck  which  was  caught  and  the 
Captain  wished  to  keep  alive  for  Julia  till  we  reached  Quebec, 
but  it  was  put  in  the  hole  with  the  fowls,  and  our  pig,  for  we 
had  one  on  board,  killed  it  and  eat  it.  Julia  was  much  concerned 
when  she  heard  it  was  dead.  We  were  exactly  five  weeks  without 
seeing  land,  and  you  may  imagine  how  pleased  we  were  when 
we  were  told  we  were  coming  near  land,  and  still  more  so  when 
I  was  led  on  deck  to  see  it.  When  I  took  the  last  glimpse  of  my 
much  loved  native  land  it  was  in  the  hopes  of  being  spared  of  one 
day  seeing  it  again — but  I  must  leave  that  subject. 
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There  were  several  fishing  boats  came  up  to  us  off  Plymouth, 
and  Isaac  told  Captain  B.  I  was  very  fond  of  mackarel,  so  he 
bought  several,  but  I  could  only  taste  them  once.  We  found 
the  days  very  long,  so  we  used,  when  well  enough,  in  the  evenings, 
to  play  at  dominos,  “  Fox  and  Goose  ”  and  drafts.  The 
carpenter  made  us  a  draft-board  from  my  directions.  He  also 
made  the  children  a  cart  large  enough  to  draw  each  other  about 
in  it  on  deck.  He  is  also  a  very  steady  man,  and  has  been  in  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  employ  twenty  years.  They  were  all,  I  mean  the  sailors, 
quiet  and  steady,  and  although  there  was  no  form  of  worship 
on  the  Sunday,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  them  so  quiet,  and  you 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  Isaac  walking  round  lending 
them  his  books  and  mine.  There  was  only  one  that  could  not 
read.  Mr.  Windass  liked  Sarah’s  favourite  book  very  much.  I 
mean  the  Family  Monitor  that  dear  Martha  gave  me  when  I  left. 

I  think  the  poor  old  carpenter  pitied  me  very  much,  as  did 
many  of  the  others,  seeing  me  so  ill.  Julia  did  not  visit  the  cook 
so  much  as  Isaac  as  he  was  a  black  man,  but  Isaac  was  very 
sociable  with  him,  as  well  as  all  the  others.  I  think  Isaac  would 
be  able  to  tell  the  particulars  of  all  the  men,  whether  they  had 
mothers,  wives  or  sisters,  etc.  The  children  did  not  grow  at  all 
tired  of  being  on  board  ship,  nor  do  I  think  they  would  if  they 
had  been  on  board  seven  weeks  longer.  Isaac  used  generally  to 
assist  in  pulling  up  sails  and  was  acquainted  with  all  their  terms. 
Julia  says  she  liked  everything  on  board  ship  except  being  sick. 

We  found  it  very  cold  when  at  Newfoundland.  We  could 
not  keep  ourselves  warm  except  in  bed.  I  found  my  blanket 
shawl  a  great  comfort.  How  pleased  I  was  when  Captain  said 
we  were  near  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  when  we  came 
into  the  river  it  was  indeed  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  the  houses 
scattered  on  each  side  and  a  great  many  churches  with  tin  roofs 
and  spires  and  the  sun  shining  on  them,  for  it  was  a  most  lovely 
day.  Every ,  hour  I  became  more  anxious  to  meet  my  dear 
husband,  from  whom  I  had  been  so  long  separated.  I  feared* 
the  meeting  would  be  too  much  for  me  in  my  weak  state,  and 
dear  Mrs.  L.  felt  very  much  for  me. 

We  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  19th,  between  six  and  seven  in 
the  evening,  with  a  great  many  other  vessels  from  London,  which 
kept  us  company  down  the  St.  Lawrence  It  w'as  a  pretty  sight  to 
see  so  many  in  the  river  all  outward  bound,  and  I  daresay  many 
as  anxious  to  reach  here  as  myself.  Two  other  vessels  of  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  had  just  arrived.  Being  late  in  the  evening  and  so 
many  vessels,  it  was  not  known  we  were  in  the  Harbour  until 
the  morning,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  come  on  board  until  the 
Harbour  Master  and  Surgeon  have  been  on  board.  You  can 
fancy  I  had  no  sleep  that  night,  thinking  I  was  at  Quebec  but 
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unable  to  see  George.  We  were  all  up  about  six  in  the  morning, 
but  it  was  about  eleven  before  George  could  get  on  board,  and 
then  we  saw  him  at  a  distance  in  a  small  boat  and  all  of  us  at 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  He  had  a  telescope  looking  at  us  and 
brought  a  bottle  of  Hartshorn  in  his  pocket,  thinking  I  might 
faint;  but  I  did  not,  but  was  very  sorry  to  see  him  looking  so 
ill,  but  he  had  been  very  busy  having  a  great  deal  to  do,  but  I 
think  he  looks  a  great  deal  better,  and  is  better,  since  we  came, 
and  I  hope  will  continue  so  when  we  get  more  settled.  There 
had  been  on  the  Monday  before  we  arrived  a  very  shocking 
accident — part  of  a  rock  fell  and  eight  houses  with  the  inhabitants 
were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  poor  creatures  had  been  told  to 
leave  their  houses  as  it  was  considered  unsafe  for  some  time.  It 
is  some  distance  from  where  we  live,  but  the  shock  was  so  great 
to  me  just  as  we  arrived  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  George 
had  to  see  that  all  were  dug  out  and  buried,  which  was  one  great 
cause  for  his  looking  so  poorly.  Captain  B.  will  tell  you  more 
about  it. 

June  9th. 

You  will  wonder  I  do  not  say  how  I  like  Quebec.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  much  of  it  as  I  have  only  walked  out  twice  a  short 
distance  and  to  Chapel  last  Sunday  morning.  I  liked  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son,  better  than  I  expected  I  mean.  The  school  rooms  for  the 
Chapel  is  not  finished  building  and  will  not  be  opened  until 
August.  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  not  being  able  to  speak  French, 
and  we  have  an  old  Canadian  woman  until  I  get  settled  with  a 
servant,  and  she  cannot  talk  English  much  better  than  I  can 
French.  They  make  very  free.  The  moment  I  entered  the 
house,  she  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  my  side  and  patted  me  on 
the  back  and  appeared  very  glad  to  see  me.  She  is  very  honest 
but  a  strange  creature.  Mrs.  Musson  has  recommended  me  a 
servant  and  I  expect  her  this  afternoon.  She  is  a  Scotch  woman 
and  I  am  to  pay  her  four  dollars  a  month.  I  hope  she  will  suit 
for  she  has  lived  in  Quebec  some  time  and  will  know  the  ways, 
for  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  a  long  time  before  I  know  them.  Washing 
is  also  paid  by  the  month.  They  will  not  take  washing  as  we  do 
.at  home,  sweet  home.  They  take  family  washing  at  so  many 
dollars  a  month.  I  have  not  done  so  yet,  as  I  was  obliged  to  have 
all  ours  that  we  brought  dirty  washed  by  the  dozen,  which  was 
a  large  quantity. 

June  10th. 

My  servant  that  I  expected  yesterday  has  not  come  and  I 
hear  that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  them  not  to  come  for 
two  or  three  days  after  they  are  engaged  to  come.  To-day  is  a 
close  holiday — a  very  strict  day  among  the  Catholics. 

We  have  had  very  warm  weather  here  the  last  two  or  three 
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days.  I  have  no  thermometer  yet,  but  when  I  have,  I  shall  take 
an  account  of  the  weather  as  it  will  interest  you,  as  yours  does  me. 

Give  my  love  to  Martha  and  tell  her  I  received  her  account 
quite  safe;  also  Isaac  did  the  Heartsease  off  his  plant  which  he 
has  often  spoken  of.  My  poor  Auricula  that  I  brought  with  me 
is  living,  but  looks  very  poorly.  It  drooped  sadly  while  on  the 
water,  but  I  hope  it  will  revive  again.  I  have  had  a  great  many 
flowers  made  me  a  present  of.  I  need  Rebekah  to  attend  to  them. 
I  have  also  a  little  pig  which  requires  great  attention. 

As  this  is  rather  a  long  letter  and  I  wish  to  write  several 
others  I  must  conclude.  I  wish  when  you  have  read  this  you 
would  send  it  to  Mrs.  Futvoye  to  read  as  I  shall  not  have  time 
to  write  so  much  as  I  wish  to  her. 

And  with  love  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  all  dear 
friends,  many  of  whom  I  intend  to  write  to  in  turn,  believe  me, 
my  dear  mother,  ever  to  remember 

Yours  affectionate  daughter, 

Eady  Futvoye. 


Forty  Years  of  Regent’s  Park 
College. 

[Read  by  Professor  Farrer  at  the  College  Annual 
Meeting,  20th  June,  1940,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  position  of  Senior  Tutor.] 

IT  was  (to  be  precise)  in  1894  that  I  entered  as  a  student.  Let 
me  clothe  the  bare  date  with  flesh  and  blood  by  adding  that 
the  senior  student  was  J.  E.  Ennals,  now  Dr.  Ennals,  of  South 
Africa,  and  that  in  the  year  above  me  were  his  younger  brother 
Sidney,  martyred  a  few  years  later  in  the  "  Boxer  ”  riots,  W. 
Sutton  Page,  later  of  Serampore,  and  Rowntree  Clifford,  now  the 
unmitred  bishop  of  Barking. 

The  Regent’s  Park  College  of  those  days  seems  now  more 
like  a  pleasant  dream  of  long  ago  than  a  sober  reality.  It  is  true 
that  within  a  short  walk  of  it,  in  Lisson  Grove,  there  were  slums 
and  thieves’  kitchens,  which  we  visited  to  hold  services  on 
Sunday  evenings.  But  the  Ccfllege  itself,  surrounded  with  ample 
grounds,  and  these  again  by  the  park,  was  a  bit  of  rus  in  urbe. 
In  spring  and  early  summer  the  garden,  with  its  flowering  trees 
and  warbling  birds,  was  a  delightful  retreat  in  which  to  sit  and 
read,  or  walk  and  talk.  And  quiet  was  our  life  in  general.  We 
were  unconcerned  about  politics  to  an  extent  incredible  in  these 
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latter  days.  Our  work  we  did  on  the  whole  with  reasonable 
interest  and  diligence,  and  we  enjoyed  the  humours  of  the  class¬ 
room;  e.g.  the  student  who,  after  a  class-examination,  asked 
who  was  Priscillian,  and  on  learning  that  he  was  an  obscure 
Spanish  heretic,  groaned  out,  “  And  I’ve  said  he  was  Jerome’s 
aunt !  ” ;  or  another  who  confessed  he  had  always  thought  that 
a  statue  of  Cicero  outside  the  New  Testament  classroom  was  an 
idealised  portrait  of  the  tutor,  S.  W.  Green. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  adjacent  to  the  garden  a 
playing-field,  including  tennis  courts  and  cricket  and  football 
pitches — to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  taken  in  our  proceedings 
by  the  street  urchins  outside  the  railings,  and  the  swift  and 
deadly  sallies  of  their  Cockney  humour.  There  was  a  tall  and 
lean  student  of  rather  lugubrious  countenance  whom  they 
promptly  dubbed  “  six  feet  of  misery  ” ;  and  a  fussy  little  man 
who  ran  about  the  field  incessantly  without  doing  anything 
effective  with  the  football :  him  they  christened  “  Charlie’s  aunt 
still  running.”  There  was  also  the  wordy  game  of  debates — ^minor 
ones  weekly,  and  an  annual  engagement  attended  by  admiring 
relatives  and  sweethearts.  In  one  of  the  latter  I  recall  a  fervid 
diatribe  against  Socialism  which  wound  up  with  the  ejaculation ; 

“  And  that,  gentlemen — er,  ladies  and  gentlemen — is  the  rock  on 
which  Socialism  must  flounder." 

There  were  still  men  in  the  House  who  had  been  with  Dr. 
Angus.  In  his  last  years  his  great  age  and  partial  failure  of 
mental  vigour  had  resulted  in  some  decline  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  of  the  College,  and  consequently  in  its  reputation ;  and 
his  successor’s  disastrous  breakdown  of  health  came  too  soon  for 
him  to  have  done  anything  material  towards  restoring  its  position. 
That  task  then  was  left  to  Dr.  Gould.  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
he  will  supply  a  major  part  of  these  reminiscences.  He  was  my 
beloved  and  honoured  teacher,  who  more  than  any  other  shaped 
my  thoughts  on  matters  theological.  His  colleague.  Green,  was 
also  a  bom  teacher,  to  whom  teaching  was  as  the  very  breath 
of  life.  He  clung  tenaciously  to  his  work  for  the  College  till 
the  last  possible  moment ;  and  when  he  had  finally  to  relinquish  it, 
with  staggering  swiftness  he  faded  away.  The  lifelong  friend¬ 
ship  and  co-operation  between  Gould  and  Green  was  as  beautiful 
a  spiritual  phenomenon  as  I  have  been  privileged  to  witness. 
Only  on  one  point  can  I  remember  Green  ever  saying  to' me  a 
word  in  criticism  of  Gould.  Gould  took  relatively  the  largest 
share  of  the  time-table  for  his  Hebrew  classes,  and  insisted  on 
preparation  for  them  being  done,  and  occasional  neglect  of  other 
tutors’  work  was  apt  to  be  excused  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
these  engrossing  Hebrew  studies. 

When  I  joined  the  staff  in  1900  I  was  still  very  young,  and 
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wholly  inexperienced;  there  were  still  men  in  the  House  who 
had  been  my  fellow  students.  But  both  staff  and  students  showed 
me  all  possible  consideration.  Gould  and  Green  at  once  took  me 
into  all  their  counsels,  and  put  me  wholly  on  a  level  with  them¬ 
selves.  Throughout  the  twenty  years  of  our  co-operation  there 
was  never  once  the  slightest  tension  or  misunderstanding  between 
us — a  statement  which  I  can  gratefully  extend  to  my  second 
twenty,  under  our  present  Principal.  I  fear  I  have  not  always 
been  sufficiently  grateful  for  this,  for  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
regard  it  as  anything  but  matter  of  course,  until  I  happened  to 
become  aware  that  harmonious  team-work  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  was  not  invariably  the  case  in  all  theological  colleges. 

From  the  outset  Dr.  Gould  took  in  hand,  and  steadily  pursued 
to  its  completion,  the  redecoration  of  the  buildings,  which  had,  I 
believe,  been  almost  wholly  neglected  during  our  previous 
occupation.  The  handsome  moulded  plaster  ceiling  of  the  large 
library  looked  uniformly  grey.  On  investigation,  however,  it 
proved  to  have  been  painted  in  eight  colours ;  it  would  cost  £400 
to  renew  that  colouring,  but  the  Committee  felt  that  it  ought  to 
be  done. 

Dr.  Gould  also  reduced  the  number  of  studies.  Dr.  Angus 
had  preferred  to  have  as  many  students  as  could  be  got  into  the 
house,  holding  that  this  was  good  for  the  subscription  list !  Dr. 
Gould  would  only  take  men  of  good  promise,  whether  more  or 
fewer.  This  enabled  him  to  withdraw  from  use  some  unsuitable 
rooms,  including  one  that  I  had  occupied  in  my  first  year,  and 
which,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was  known  as  the  “  Astro¬ 
nomical.”  It  had  a  fire-place,  but  no  window — only  a  sky-light 
just  above  the  work-table,  which  could  be  raised  by  a  rope,  and 
then  admitted  a  hurricane  of  draught  down  my  neck.  One  winter 
day  I  found  a  pile  of  snow  on  said  table. 

The  garden  was  under  the  care  of  a  man  who  left  more  than 
half  of  it  a  wilderness,  and  for  the  rest  gave  us  annually  the 
regulation  red  geraniums,  yellow  calceolarias  and  white  mar¬ 
guerites.  Dr.  Gould  engaged  better  gardeners,  who  reclaimed 
the  wilderness  and  gave  us  varied  and  beautiful  flower-beds. 
He  was  personally  fond  of  the  garden,  and  there  were  few  days 
on  which  he  did  not  stroll  round,  enjoy  the  flowers,  and  have  a 
word  with  the  gardeners. 

In  speaking  of  house  arrangements,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  all  reference  to  the  work  of  Miss  Gould.  Here,  however, 
I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  she  was  as  efficient  in 
her  department  as  the  Doctor  in  his.  All  the  house-linen  was 
renovated,  the  “  table  ”  was  improved,  and  students’  health 
sedulously  cared  for. 

To  Dr.  Gould  as  a  teacher,  I  have  not  space  to  do  justice^ 
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His  lectures  in  Church  History,  and  later,  in  Christian  Doctrine, 
were  careful  and  competent  without,  I  think,  being  found 
particularly  inspiring.  His  proper  subject  was  Hebrew  and  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  here  he  was  brilliantly 
successful.  With  almost  monotonous  regularity  our  College 
used  to  contribute  the  first  man  in  Hebrew  in  the  annual 
Associates’  examination  of  the  Theological  Senatus  of  Free 
Church  Colleges,  which  our  students  took  before  London  Uni¬ 
versity  gave  us  an  available  B.D.  examination.  He  loved  the 
details  of  Hebrew  grammar,  every  “  jot  and  tittle  ”  of  it,  and 
could  inspire  students  with  something  of  his  own  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  And  he  had  limitless  patience  in  drilling  it  into 
slow  or  untoward  students.  Only  once  did  I  see  him  within 
measurable  distance  of  losing  his  temper.  It  was  the  end  of 
Session,  and  we  were  revising  the  grammar  for  the  second  or 
even  third  time.  In  the  class  was  a  stolid  Yorkshireman  who, 
when  asked  a  qu  *stion,  had  an  irritating  habit  of  merely  blinking 
and  looking  as  if  it  was  wholly  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to 
know  these  things.  The  Doctor  plied  him  with  questions,  but 
could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  His  face  reddened,  and  we 
prepared  for  an  outburst.  But  with  a  visible  effort  he  swallowed 
his  wrath  and  merely  said,  “  I  think  you  might  have  known  it 
by  now.” 

The  sermon  class,  under  his  presidency,  certainly  was  a 
formidable  ordeal.  His  standards  were  inflexibly  high.  He 
detested  loose  thinking  and  all  triviality  and  vulgarity,  and  looked 
decidedly  askance  at  anecdotage.  He  rammed  his  criticisms  home 
relentlessly — a  practice  which  he  more  than  once  defended  to  me 
by  saying  that  men  were  thick-skinned,  and  you  must  hammer 
hard  to  get  through  the  crust  of  their  self-complacency.  Usually, 
however,  his  estimates  were  wholly  right  in  their  main  drift.  On 
rare  occasions  he  was  unjust,  and  then  we  were  thankful  for  the 
presence  of  Green,  who,  with  sober,  tactful  speech,  did  something 
to  restore  the  balance.  Gould  used  to  trounce  not  only  the 
preacher,  but  also  the  preacher’s  critics,  if  he  thought  them  wide 
of  the  mark. 

But  I  must  be  careful  to  forestall  a  possible  impression  that 
Gould’s  criticisms  were  inspired  by  anything  but  the  highest 
considerations.  Beneath  them  all  lay  a  great  jealousy  for  the 
divine  honour  of  our  Lord,  and  a  profound  personal  piety.  This  i 
showed  itself  also,  and  most  directly,  in  his  conduct  of  morning 
prayers.  I  have  heard  many  of  his  old  students  say  that  the  best 
thing  in  their  College  course  was  the  inspiration  of  those  morning 
devotions.  He  never  used  forms,  but  always  prayers  of  his  own 
composing;  and  their  never-failing  freshness,  depth  and  practical 
helpfulness,  maintained  day  after  day,  year  in,  year  out,  afforded  ! 
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unmistakable  evidence  of  much  time  and  thoughi  devoted  in 
private  to  their  preparation^ 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  presidency  came  the  re¬ 
shaping  of  London  University,  and  with  it  the  institution  of 
examinations  for  theological  degrees.  Dr.  Gould  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  and  we  became  an  affiliated  school  of  the 
University,  and  sent  our  students  in  for  the  B.D.  examination. 

It  was,  however,  characteristic  of  his  rigid  integrity  that  he 
himself  always  refused  to  act  as  examiner  where  pupils  of  his 
own  were  competing. 

The  climax  of  his  work  for  the  College  might  be  fittingly 
associated  with  the  luncheon  in  celebration  of  its  centenary  in 
1910,  in  which  year  he  also  brought  out  his  excellent  brochure 
on  its  hundred  years’  work. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  signal  wisdom  and  tact  which 
Dr.  Gould  displayed  in  the  business  of  the  College  Council.  He 
was  careful  to  consult  it  on  all  matters  of  moment  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  College,  and  to  encourage  full  and  free  discussion. 
His  patience  was  specially  tried  by  one  member  who  grudged 
time  spent  in  discussion,  and  wanted  to  settle  matters  by  his  own 
ipse  dixit.  More  than  once  the  Doctor  had  to  suppress  him,  and 
always  did  it  with  studied  courtesy,  though  he  might  fume  about 
him  a  little  to  his  colleagues  in  private.  In  all  business  of 
importance  he  usually  got  his  way,  but  simply  because  what  he 
said  showed  that  he  had  thought  more  about  the  matter,  and  had 
better  reasons  for  the  view  he  took,  than  anyone  else  present. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  this  was  the  adoption  of  an  age- 
limit  for  the  staff.  From  experience  of  the  very  serious  difficulties 
that  had  arisen  from  the  absence  of  such  a  limit  in  time  past  he 
was  determined  that  he  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  any  such 
difficulties,  and  that  the  date  for  his  retirement  should  be  settled 
while  he  was  clearly  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers. 
The  Council,  anxious  to  retain  his  services  as  long  as  possible, 
was  against  him  almost  to  a  man,  including  even  his  colleague, 
Green ;  but  he  carried  in  their  teeth  the  resolution  which  requires 
retirement  at  latest  at  seventy.  Curiously  enough,  in  his  own  case 
events  decided  otherwise.  When  he  attained  that  age  the  work 
of  the  College  had  been  reduced  by  war  conditions  to  a  minimum, 
and  he  acceded  to  the  Council’s  request  to  carry  on  until  normal 
activities  could  be  resumed. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  the  last  war  marks  the 
"  great  divide  ”  in  these  forty  years  of  the  life  of  the  College. 
It  is  that  more  than  anything  else  that  has  served  to  make  the 
Regent’s  Park  College  of  the  ’nineties  seem  an  idyllic  dream. 
Life  since  then  has  been  a  different  thing — in  how  many  ways 
I  need  not  attempt  to  say.  The  changed  conditions  had  the  effect 
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of  thwarting  some  cherished  aims  of  the  Principal;  e.g.  when 
Mrs.  Rylands  left  us  £5,000,  he  had  eagerly  secured  that  it 
fhould  be  primarily  appropriated  to  providing  a  travelling  scholar¬ 
ship  for  advanced  students  abroad.  But  the  (I  think)  first  and 
last  holder  was  caught  in  Germany  by  the  war,  and  had  difficulty 
in  getting  back,  and  since  then  we  have  been  glad  to  use  the  fund 
for  more  pressing  purposes. 

The  resumption  of  work  after  the  war  brought  with  it  a 
much  fuller  co-operation  with  New  College,  London,  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  joint  classes,  in  theology  as  well  as  arts. 
This  secured  solid  advantages.  There  was  great  stimulus  for 
teachers  in  the  fellowship  of  a  larger  staff,  and  in  lecturing  to 
much  larger  classes;  and  to  students  in  being  members  of  a 
larger  body,  including  more  varied  types.  But  I  must  not  indulge 
in  any  detailed  reminiscences  of  these  additional  colleagues  or 
pupils. 

Perhaps  in  closing  I  may  be  permitted  to  record  one  con¬ 
clusion  that  has  been  steadily  impressed  on  me  with  growing 
force  during  these  forty  years.  It  is  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  selecting  the  right  men  for  the  ministry.  College 
Councils  are  sometimes  blamed  for  having  accepted  this  man 
or  rejected  that.  But  remember,  you  cannot  estimate  a  man's 
spiritual  quality  by  written  examination,  nor  his  character  and 
ministerial  aptitudes  in  a  half-hour’s  interview.  Hasty  judgments 
have  to  be  avoided.  I  have  known  men  go  through  an  entirely 
satisfactory  college  course  and  come  to  grief,  or  at  least  cut  no 
ice,  in  the  ministry.  And  I  have  known  men  about  whom  we 
had  serious  and  repeated  misgivings  during  their  college  course, 
who  have  made  good,  and  sometimes  much  more  than  good,  in 
the  ministry.  And  how  thankful  should  we  be  to  reflect  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  students  justify  their  selection,  and  spend 
lives  of  good  and  faithful,  if  quiet,  service  in  the  churches.  And 
so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  in  the  few  cases  where  men 
have  left  us  for  other  denominations,  their  inability  to  acclimatise 
among  us  has  been  for  reasons  perhaps  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  their  own  personality,  or  its  peculiar  manifestations. 

I  must  conclude,  though  I  have  said  hardly  anything  of  the 
present  Principalship.  There  may  be  a  suitable  occasion  later 
on  for  speaking  or  writing  about  that.  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson 
has  maintained,  if  not  surpassed,  the  traditions  of  our  College 
in  its  best  days;  and  we  all  hope  that  the  new  departure  which 
he  has  inaugurated  in  Oxford  with  such  conspicuous  ability  and 
success  may  be  but  the  prelude  to  yet  further  progress  that  shall 
eclipse  all  the  glories  of  the  past.  In  Mr.  E.  A.  Pa)me  he  has 
a  coadjutor  who  will  be  able  to  second  his  efforts  far  more 
efficiently  than  I  could  ever  do.  A.  J.  D.  Farrer. 


Three  Hundred  Meetings  of  a 
Ministers’  Fraternal. 

The  West  London  Suburban  Baptist  Ministers’  Fraternal 
came  into  being  in  May,  1909.  Since  then  there  has  been  an 
unbroken  sequence  of  monthly  meetings  which  have  afforded  to 
the  ministers  of  that  area  times  of  relaxation  and  mental  stimulus, 
friendship  and  fellowship,  guidance  and  inspiration.  Minutes  of 
the  meetings  have  been  faithfully  kept  by  a  succession  of 
secretaries,  and  to  turn  over  the  pages  is  a  source  of  great  interest. 
One  only  wishes  that  some  had  been  a  little  more  generous  with 
their  notes  and  a  little  more  legible  in  their  writing. 

The  first  minute  tells  us  that  “  A  meeting  of  local  Baptist 
ministers  was  held  at  1,  Floral  Villas,  Lower  Boston  Road, 
Hanwell,  on  Monday,  May  9th,  1909,  attended  by  Gibbs,  Smith, 
Clarke,  Davies,  Wells,  Burnham  and  Allan  Poole,  the  object  of 
the  meeting  being  to  consider  the  question  of  a  Baptist  Ministers’ 
Fraternal.  After  the  reading  of  Psalm  122  and  prayer,  the 
question  was  fully  discussed.”  The  minutes  conclude,  “  It  was 
generally  felt  that  a  Fraternal  of  a  helpful  character  had  been 
successfully  launched,  and  would  have  a  prosperous  voyage,” 
The  years  have  passed,  and  the  hope  has  been  realised.  On  June 
3rd,  1940,  the  present  members  met  at  Jordans,  Buckinghamshire, 
for  the  three  hundredth  meeting  of  the  Fraternal,  and  under  the 
genial  chairmanship  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Pollard  many  happy 
memories  were  recalled.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  who 
met  on  that  first  occasion  have  been  members  throughout — the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Wells,  who  still  maintains  his  ministry  at  Sudbury, 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  who  now  lives  in  retirement  at  Cowley. 

Many  great  and  honoured  names  have  been  inscribed  on  the 
roll  of  the  members,  that  of  John  Clifford  being  the  greatest. 
During  the  years  of  his  retirement,  which  were  spent  at  West 
Ealing,  he  was  a  loyal  and  faithful  friend  to  his  brethren,  and 
gave  of  his  best  to  the  meetings  and  the  discussions.  Other 
Doctors  who  have  been  in  membership  are  Townley  Lord,  E.  J. 
Tongue  and  John  Pitts.  Professor  Farrer,  of  Regent’s  Park 
College,  has  long  been  in  connection,  and  was  at  one  time 
secretary;  whilst  G.  Henton  Davies,  now  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Bristol  College,  belonged  to  the  fellowship  during  the  period 
of  his  ministry  at  Hammersmith. 

The  meetings  during  this  long  period  have  varied  greatly, 
both  in  character  and  subject.  There  have  been  the  grave  times 
and  the  gay,  the  serious  and  the  light-hearted.  The  topics  for 
discussion  have  ranged  over  a  wide  field.  Politics — ^national, 
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denominational  and  international — have  all  been  argued ;  theology, 
as  one  would  expect,  constantly  cropped  up ;  questions  of  worship 
and  service,  with  one  whole  meeting  given  up  to  the  children’s 
address,  find  a  frequent  place;  whilst  outside  subjects  like  the 
Brotherhood  movement,  the  work  of  a  Police  Court  Missionary, 
Psychology  and  Healing,  Amusements,  Freemasonry,  Russia  and 
Bolshevism  have  all  been  discussed,  and  often  settled,  at  these 
gatherings ! 

There  has  always  been  the  keenest  interest  in  denominational 
matters  in  the  Fraternal.  At  the  present  time  the  question  of  the 
polity  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  is  being  discussed  in  a  series 
of  meetings;  which  takes  us  back  to  the  first  meeting,  at  which 
“  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Wells  should  deal  with  the  new  B.  U. 
Proposals  re  ministerial  settlement  and  sustentation  at  the  next 
meeting.”  At  this  meeting,  in  June,  1909,  it  is  recorded  that  “  a 
most  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent  on  the  grass  under  the  trees, 
the  brethren  listening  to  an  admirable  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Wells  on  the  B.  U.  Ministerial  Proposals  re  settlement  and 
sustentation,  and  a  general  discussion  of  the  salient  points.  A 
majority  of  the  members  seemed  to  be  in  favour  thereof,  but 
there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  changes.” 
Apparently  Baptist  ministers  do  not  alter  much  in  the  changing 
years.  Again,  we  find  that  some  of  the  vexed  questions  that  are 
before  us  to-day  were  discussed  by  the  Fraternal  long  ago.  On 
February  5th,  1923,  “the  Rev.  Henry  Smith  introduced  a  very 
valuable  paper  on  the  value  of  Connexialism,  or.  Would  a  measure 
of  Connexialism  help  our  Denomination  to-day?  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith, 
who  evidently  felt  that  connexialism  conferred  benefits,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  value  of  our  denominational  liberty,  but  asked,  ‘  Is 
our  freedom  a  compensation  for  the  weakness  of  our  smaller 
Churches  and  the  isjolation  of  many  of  our  ministers  in  remote 
places  ?  ’  .  .  .  An  interesting  and  profitable  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  sentiments  of  all  were  expressed  by  a  veteran 
minister  .  .  .  who  said,  ‘  Despite  all  the  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  way  and  the  work,  thank  God  I  am  a  Baptist 
minister.’  ” 

The  note  of  the  Church  Militant  has  been  struck  on  occasion. 
For  instance,  in  December,  1909,  we  are  told  that  “  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Press  in  the  name  of  the  Fraternal, 
protesting  against  the  Nonconformist  Anti-Social  Union,  stating 
that  it  in  no  wise  represented  the  attitude  of  Nonconformists  to 
social  reform.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
‘  That  we,  the  Baptist  Ministers’  Fraternal  of  Ealing  and  District, 
protest  against  the  Jesuitical  plot  against  the  Government  of  the 
Nonconformist  Anti-Social  Union,  founded  by  the  Rev.  G.  Free¬ 
man,  and  assert  that  it  totally  misrepresents  the  attitude  of  Baptist 
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ministers  to  the  policy  of  the  Government.’  ”  At  the  same 
meeting,  “  after  considerable  discussion,  eloquent  and  fervent, 
of  election  proposals,  the  Fraternal  adjourned  for  tea.” 

Dr.  Clifford  was  welcomed  to  the  Fraternal  at  the  meeting 
on  May  8th,  1916.  His  gracious  personality  meant  much  to  the 
Fellowship,  and  the  records  reveal  how  frequently  he  added  to 
the  discussion,  and  by  his  light  and  wisdom  brought  new  truth 
to  bear.  He  first  addressed  the  Fraternal  at  its  meeting  in  the 
following  July,  when  he  spoke  on  Sunday  School  decline  and  its 
remedies.  It  is  worth  while  noting  the  Doctor’s  points  to-day. 
“Amongst  some  of  the  causes  of  decline,  he  named  (1)  Sunday 
afternoon  Scout  Movement.  (2)  The  growingly  sporting 
character  of  Sunday  afternoon.  (3)  The  want  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  Some  of  the  remedies  suggested  were — 
we  must  generate  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  child 
life  of  the  nation  by  personal  endeavour.  .  .  .  The  grading  of  the 
Sunday  School  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  were  both  strongly 
recommended.”  A  few  months  later,  in  January,  1917,  he  spoke 
on  the  Gospel  for  the  present  day.  Here  again,  the  minutes 
give  us  some  of  the  Doctor’s  points.  “  The  despair  of  people 
is  lifting  .  .  .  sacrifice  was  bringing  out  the  best  in  men.  .  .  . 
The  spirit  of  the  times  must  be  met  by  (1)  finding  a  faith  in  the 
God  of  the  Gospels  and  emphasising  a  complete  triumph  of 
religion,  (2)  by  stiffening  the  wills  of  the  people  and  burnishing 
their  weals,  (3)  by  preaching  a  gospel  of  gladness  and  by  seeking 
to  comfort  those  who  were  cast  down.”  In  January,  1918,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  brethren.  Dr.  Clifford  spoke  on  “  Fratemals 
I  have  known.”  These  experiences  covered  a  period  of  nearly 
sixty  years  and  fellowship  with  men  in  every  denomination.  At 
one  of  them  Cardinal  Manning  was  a  fellow  member,  although, 
the  Doctor  recalled,  he  always  stayed  outside  whilst  prayer  was 
offered.  Reminiscences  of  Dean  Stanley,  Joseph  Parker,  William 
Chalmers,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  were  also  brought  forth  on 
this  occasion. 

In  September,  1918,  the  topic  for  discussion  was,  “  Our 
Autumn  Campaign.”  The  secretary  of  that  time  gives  scant 
place  to  the  record  of  the  paper,  but  much  more  room  to  Dr. 
Clifford’s  contribution.  He  writes,  “  Dr.  Clifford  crowned  the 
conference.”  Again,  there  are  words  worth  reading  now. 
"...  it  is  not  a  question  of  methods,  but  of  personalities.  He 
had  always  found  the  three  months  from  October  to  December 
to  be  the  best  time  for  reaping.  It  was  time  for  winning  definite 
persons  to  discipleship,  or  to  the  avowal  of  discipleship,  especially 
those  between  thirteen  and  sixteen,  before  the  life  got  into  the 
clutches  of  doubt.  .  .  .  Let  the  minister  see  what  elements  of 
truth  have  been  missed  in  the  course  of  his  preaching  during  the 
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previous  year.  .  .  .  Give  special  teaching  on  international  fellow¬ 
ship.  God  is  looking  for  the  conversion  of  Germany  and  Turkey, 
and  expecting  them  to  co-operate  in  the  extension  of  His  kingdom. 
We  ought  to  be.  We  ought  to  hold  the  convertability  of  nations 
as  a  fact  of  history  that  may  be  repeated.  Get  our  people  to 
expect  it  and  pray  for  it.  Without  it  a  League  of  Nations  will 
fail.”  “  So,”  those  minutes  conclude,  “  our  beloved  campaigner, 
out  of  the  rich  stores  of  his  own  ministry,  braced  us  for  our 
fight.” 

Re-union  was  discussed  in  March,  1919,  but  here  much  of 
what  Dr.  Clifford  said  is  left  unreported.  There  is,  however,  this 
note:'"  ...  a  message  from  Mr.  Shakespeare  to  the  effect  that 
the  Church  of  England  knows  it  won’t  get  re-ordination.”  At  a 
later  meeting  the  Lambeth  proposals  were  considered.  Then,  Dr. 
Clifford  said,  “  There  were  three  types  of  piety.  Autocratic,  of 
which  the  Roman  Church  was  the  chief  example;  Aristocratic, 
which  was  the  Episcopal,  with  its  rule  of  bishops;  and  Demo¬ 
cratic,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  Free  Churches.  The  latter 
was  not  without  its  defects,  but  it  was  the  type  which  was  going 
to  be  successful.  To  go  back  to  Episcopacy  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake,  and  new  denominations  would  be  undoubtedly  raised  up. 

.  .  .  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  Lambeth  proposals,  he 
hoped  that  one  would  be  a  re-statement  and  a  new  declaration 
of  Free  Church  principles.  Then  the  occasion  might  yet  be  for 
the  advancement  of  New  Testament  Christianity.”  In  November, 
1919,  Dr.  Clifford  related  his  impressions  of  the  Brotherhood 
Congress  which  had  recently  been  held.  He  summed  up  by 
saying,  “  It  was  a  sincere  attempt  to  get  the  Churches  out  of  their 
grooves  and  to  realise  some  of  the  ideals  of  the  true  Church.  .  .  . 
Jesus  cared  everything  for  souls,  nothing  for  ecclesiasticism. 
1  .et  us  copy  Him  in  His  passion  for  the  outsider.” 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  at  the  last  two  meetings  of 
the  Fraternal  attended  by  Dr.  Clifford  the  subject  discussed  was 
Personal  Evangelism.”  As  that  was  the  subject  of  his  last 
v/ords  to  the  Denomination  in  the  Council  Chamber,  so  also  it 
formed  his  last  message  to  his  brother  ministers  in  a  more  homely 
way.  This  great  apostle  of  modern  personal  evangelism,  as  the 
minutes  record  him  to  be,  utters  a  note  of  warning.  The  last 
words  of  his  that  were  written  here  say,  “  The  efforts  of  the 
Churches  have  been  after  bigness  and  quantity  rather  than 
quality  .  .  .  and  there  has  been  the  consequent  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  individual  Christian.” 

On  December  3rd,  1923,  the  Fraternal  recorded,  “with 
deepest  love  and  appreciation  the  great  soul  of  our  friend  who 
has  so  recently  been  called  home  .  .  .  the  inspiration  he  always 
was,  and  especially  when  it  was  our  privilege  to  hear  him  pray.” 
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The  graciousness  of  this  revered  leader  is  further  borne  out  in 
the  minutes  of  the  next  meeting,  on  January  7th,  1924.  “  A  letter 
was  then  read  from  Miss  K.  Clifford,  stating  that  Dr.  Clifford 
had  desired  that  the  brethren  of  the  Fraternal  should  each  have 
one  of  his  books.”  On  several  occasions  it  was  the  privilege  of 
the  Fraternal  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Doctor.  His  eightieth  and 
eighty-first  birthdays,  his  diamond  jubilee  as  a  minister,  and  the 
occasion  of  the  conferring  of  the  C.H.  were  all  times  that  called 
for  especial  remembrance,  congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

One  good  brother,  who  shall  remain  anonymous,  since  he  is 
still  with  us,  has  always  brought  to  the  Fraternal’s  meetings 
something  that  was  bound  to  excite  lively  discussion.  On  May 
3rd,  1915,  he  “  referred  to  a  Holiness  Campaign  being  held  in 
his  locality,  and  the  ‘  Holiness  ’  movement  was  thereupon 
analysed,  criticised  and  anathematised  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  company.”  Later  on,  he  was  bold  enough  to  introduce  a 
talk  on  The  Baptist  Times.  This  was  in  March,  1920.  ”  He  (the 
speaker)  found  that  opinions  about  the  paper  varied  considerably. 
Some  tliought  the  war  occupied  too  large  a  space  .  .  .  others 
would  welcome  more  about  things  outside  the  Denomination.  .  .  . 
He  thought  it  was  not  sufficiently  representative  of  our  traditions 
and  history.  He  recognised  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  editor  in  these  matters.  The  Council  did  not  meet 
sufficiently  often  to  be  effective  in  these  matters ;  and  as  for  the 
Assembly,  everyone  knew  how  impossible  it  was  to  get  anything 
done  there.”  Other  comments  arising  out  of  the  discussion  were  : 
“  The  Baptist  Times  is  neither  representative  nor  distinctive.” 
"...  congratulated  the  reader  of  the  paper  on  his  handling  of 
a  very  uninspired  subject,  and  in  criticising  the  conduct  of  The 
Baptist  Times  condemned  the  editor  for  refusing  to  publish  a 
protest  against  the  buildings  of  the  Baptist  College  in  Bristol  being 
sold  to  the  Christian  Scientists.”  "...  objected  to  The  Baptist 
Times  altogether.  Neither  lock,  stock  nor  barrel  satisfied  him. 
The  stories  by  Samuel  Horton  were  feeble,  and  the  language 
unchaste.  For  the  cookery  recipes,  spiritual  recipes  would  be 
a  better  substitution.  The  advertisements  of  such  things  as 
tobacco  and  humorous  recitals  were  unworthy.”  "...  stVongly 
objected  to  the  theology  in  the  Sunday  School  lessons  helps.” 
"  We  then  left  The  Baptist  Times  to  its  fate  and  adjourned  for 
tea  .  .  .  and  we  afterwards  departed  our  several  ways  with  sun¬ 
shine  on  our  faces  and  in  our  hearts.” 

Apparently  another  burst  of  liveliness  was  raised  by  this 
same  good  brother  on  February  1st,  1932.  "...  introduced  the 
subject  of  Freemasonry,  giving  the  outline  of  a  book  published 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Percy  Hunt,  B.A.  Apologising  for  introducing 
the  subject,  he  said  he  had  been  amazed  by  the  revelations  made 
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by  the  writer,  and  felt  he  would  like  to  unburden  himself  to  his 
brethren  and  seek  their  opinion  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Craft 
which  was  making  such  great  progress  in  England,  and  to  ask 
if  it  was  compatible  with  the  Christian  faith.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
no  brother  was  present  who  was  a  member  of  the  Craft,  and  to 
most  it  was  a  revelation  new  and  surprising.  Had  our  Brother 
Hoare  been  present  he  would  have  thrown  floods  of  light  on  the 
subject,  and  dispelled  the  clouds  of  suspicion  the  subject  had 
created.”  Brother  Hoare  was,  however,  present  at  the  next 
meeting.  “  Mr.  Hoare  said  he  could  not  really  reply  to  the  attack 
that  was  made  on  Freemasonry  by  the  book  published,  as  he 
was  bound  by  the  rules  and  regulations  as  a  Freemason  not  to 
divulge  its  secrets;  but  he  would  say  that  from  all  he  had  read 
of  the  attacks  there  was  no  truth  in  them,  and  that  Freemasonry 
was  distinctly  Christian  and  not  in-  any  sense  incompatible  with 
Christianity.  He  ventured  to  confirm  this  statement  by  reading 
two  rules  for  initiates  which  demanded  faith  in  God  and  a 
righteous  life.  Several  questions  were  then  put  to  Mr.  Hoare, 
and  the  discussion  created  a  lively  debate.”  We  cannot  leave 
the  records  of  this  member  without  noting  one  entry  in  the 
minutes  regarding  him,  which  seems  to  be  full  of  either  conscious 
or  unconscious  humour.  On  May  5th,  1913,  “  he  was  asked  to 
provide  a  feast  of  reason  for  the  next  meeting.” 

The  present  minister  of  Bloomsbury  Central  Church,  Dr. 
Townley  Lord,  added  greatly  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Fraternal 
during  his  ministry  at  Acton.  Unfortunately,  the  secretary  of 
that  period  was  very  brief  in  his  recordings,  and  much  of  what 
Dr.  Lord  said  has  been  lost,  apart  from  the  titles  of  his  talks. 
These  make  us  yearn  still  more  that  the  secretary  had  been  a  little 
more  generous.  On  January  10th,  1921,  he  spoke  on  “  The 
Spirit  of  Jesus  and  the  Ideals  of  Democracy,”  and  here  we  have 
something  of  what  he  said.  “  Three  foundation  principles  were 
laid  down.  (1)  Every  man  is  valuable,  more  so  than  gold  or 
other  material  property ;  (2)  Every  man  is  bom  free  and  entitled 
to  freedom;  (3)  Every  man  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
organisation  of  the  society  of  which  he  forms  part,  non-possession 
of  property  notwithstanding.  .  .  .  The  ideals  of  democracy  find 
their  real  basis  and  chief  emphasis  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  ...  He  discovered  the  real  value  of  man,  making  him 
superior  to  institutions  .  .  .  but  the  Churches  have  often  clouded 
the  message  of  their  Master;  yet  the  failure  of  the  disciples  in 
no  way  invalidates  their  Lord.  .  .  .  The  call  of  the  hour  is  the 
presentation  of  these  root  principles  of  our  Master's  teaching 
with  their  application  to  present-day  conditions.  .  .  .  Theology 
and  speculation  are  subsidiarv  to  these.  There  is  no  need  to 
lower  the  flag  of  the  Church,  only  to  be  true  to  our  Lord's 
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words.  .  .  .  Democracy  without  Christ  is  a  peril.  .  .  .  Ours  is 
the  opportunity  to  preserve  the  connection  between  Christ  and 
the  masses.” 

H.  E.  Stone,  a  veteran  to-day  of  nearly  a  century,  has  long 
been  connected  with  the  Fraternal  and  still  is  a  member,  although 
advanced  years  preclude  his  attendance  now.  He  has  been  very 
helpful  in  talks  and  discussion,  and  in  February,  1933,  he  recalled 
"  The  Days  of  my  Youth.”  “  The  memory  of  the  past  kindled 
his  heart,  we  read,  till  it  glowed  with  the  old  enthusiasms,  and 
we  all  listened  with  the  keenest  delight  and  pleasure,  also  profit.” 
He  closed  with  these  words  : 

Labour  and  sorrow,  the  Psalmist  said,  was  the  gift  of  fourscore  years; 
And  he  almost  envied  the  sleeping  dead  escaped  from  this  vale  of  tears. 
But  the  Psalmist’s  heart  was  overwrought  and  his  harp  was  out  of  tune. 
For  the  fourscore  years  have  brought  to  me  the  sunny  days  of  June. 

The  social  side  of  the  fellowship  has  figured  largely  in  its 
history.  Time  and  time  again  there  appears  a  note  in  the  minutes 
about  the  glorious  teas  that  have  been  provided,  and  which,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  more  than  compensated  for  other  things. 
On  July  2nd,  1934,  “  the  brethren  present  awaited  eagerly,  but  in 
vain,  the  arrival  of  the  secretary  with  the  minutes  and  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Hoare  with  the  paper.  Through  a  chapter  of  accidents, 
for  which  no  one  could  be  held  responsible,  neither  of  these 
gentlemen,  nor  their  deputy  and  the  relevant  documents  appeared. 
The  Fraternal  therefore  proceeded  to  good-humoured  con¬ 
versation,  and  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory  with  a  strawberry  tea, 
generously  provided  by  our  host  and  hostess.” 

In  recent  years  an  annual  outing  has  added  to  this  side  of 
the  proceedings,  and  a  happy  day  spent  in  the  country  has 
proved  a  means  of  grace  and  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  fellowship;  while  the  substitution  of  an  autumn 
“  Retreat  ”  for  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  has  proved  of  great 
worth  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  winter. 

So  the  good  ship,  launched  in  1909,  still  sails  on  its  pros¬ 
perous  voyage,  and  the  hope  of  the  members  of  those  days  is 
still  the  fervent  wish  of  the  present  brethren.  May  this  monthly 
opportunity  long  continue  to  refresh  and  cheer  our  hearts ! 

F.  C.  M.  Perkins. 


St.  Mary’s,  Norwich. 

{Continued  from  p.  288.) 

V. 

JOSEPH  KINGHORN,  1789-1832. 

A  CHANCE  contact  brought  about  the  most  notable  ministry 
in  the  history  of  St.  Mary’s.  Richard  Fishwick,  of  New¬ 
castle,  paying  a  business  visit  to  Norwich,  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Rees  David  and  of  the  Church’s  need,  and  recommended 
to  them  Joseph  Kinghom,  formerly  a  clerk  in  his  lead  works 
and  now,  with  his  help  and  encouragement,  just  completing  his 
course  at  the  Bristol  Academy.  So  Kinghom  was  invited,  and 
came  to  Norwich.  The  need  was  met.  This  frail  young  man 
fitted  exactly  into  a  situation  which  might  have  been  most  difficult 
to  fill.  His  keen  intellect  and  fine  scholarship  appealed  to  the 
progressive  element  of  well-to-do  citizens  which  had  been  fostered 
by  Rees  David  and  now  formed  the  Church’s  leadership;  while 
his  deep  religious  conservatism  satisfied  the  members  of  the  old 
school  who  were  still  the  backbone  of  the  fellowship,  and  his 
amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  all.  Still  true  to  the  cautious 
habits  of  a  vanishing  age,  the  Church  made  no  hurry  to  settle 
with  their  new  minister.  He  came  to  Norwich  in  April,  1789, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  December  that  they  met  to 
offer  him  the  pastorate.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Church’s 
history  the  women  were  allowed  to  vote  on  the  proposal,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Kinghom  accepted  the  offer, 
and  the  ordination  was  arranged  for  the  following  May,  when 
his  father,  the  Rev.  David  Kinghom,  came  from  Yorkshire  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony,  together  with  veteran  Edward  Trivett 
of  Worstead,  and  William  Richards  of  Lynn.  After  the  day’s 
solemnities  the  company  adjourned  to  the  “  Labour  in  Vam  ” 
for  the  ordination  dinner — its  sign  depicting  a  woman  scrubbing 
a  black  boy,  doubtless  providing  golden  opportunities  for  the 
after  dinner  speakers. 

Many  faithful  pastors  have  left  their  mark  for  good  on 
the  church  at  St.  Mary’s,  but  no  name  in  its  history  is  so  revered 
as  that  of  Kinghom.  The  reasons  for  this  fact  are  interesting. 
He  was  a  great  scholar,  one  of  the  foremost  Hebraists  of  his 
day,  but  it  is  not  as  a  scholar  that  he  is  remembered.  His 
Magnum  Opus,  his  edition  of  Clavis  Pentateuchi,  is  now  only 
a  curiosity,  interesting  because  of  its  connection  with  him.  He 
was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Denomination,  the  chief  of  the 
conservatives  in  thought  on  the  Communion  question,  and  his 
own  church  was  to  win  the  victoiy  for  the  liberal  view  which 
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he  had  opposed.  As  a  preacher  he  was  probably  never  so 
popular  as  his  predecessor  had  been.  The  description  his  college 
principle  gave  to  the  Church  held  good  all  through  his  life : 

“  A  sound  scholar,  an  able  though  not  what  may  be  called 
a  brilliant  preacher,  and  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  in 
the  world.” 

His  greatness  lay  in  a  character  of  saintliness  and  unswerving 
devotion  to  God  and  God’s  people.  He  was  a  puritan.  He 
described  himself  as  a  “  perpendicular  man  ”,  swaying  neither 
to  right  nor  left.  But  there  was  no  hardness  in  his  puritanism; 
he  had  “  the  most  amiable  disposition  in  the  world.”  He  was 
a  pastor  par  excellence.  Much  of  his  work  was  in  the  homes 
of  his  people.  He  loved  social  intercourse,  and  such  intercourse 
was  never  divorced  from  his  religious  and  intellectual  interests. 
Card  playing  he  hated  as  “  a  dead  stop  in  rationality,  pleasantry 
and  everything  else  that  is  important  ” — it  would  rob  him  of 
the  conversation  he  loved,  the  fun  as  well  as  the  deep  exchange 
of  thought  and  experience.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  among 
his  members  some  who  were  able  fully  to  share  his  interests. 
Intellectual  pursuits  were  fashionable,  and  the  well-to-do  trades¬ 
men  who  formed  the  aristocracy  of  Norwich  found  time  to 
study  languages,  discuss  literature,  and  debate  questions  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  His  friendship,  however,  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  such.  He  was  equally  at  ease  in  talking  with  a  royal 
prince  as  with  the  humblest  member  of  his  congregation.  Living 
through  a  time  of  revolution,  war  and  change,  in  his  habits  as 
in  his  character  he  was  unchanging — seeming  to  symbolise 
in  himself  the  timeless  truth  for  which  he  laboured.  From  the 
first  his  people  loved  him ;  towards  the  end  of  his  long  ministry 
they  almost  worshipped  him. 

A  rigid  and  uncompromising  Baptist,  he  was  a  saint  of  the 
Church  Universal.  Inevitably  the  grace  of  his  personality  over¬ 
flowed  the  bounds  of  his  denomination.  We  find  him  helping 
a  young  Anglican  missionary  enthusiast  to  a  post  under  the 
C.M.S.,  and  co-operating  wholeheartedly  with  Quakers  and 
paedo-Baptists  in  support  of  the  Bible  Society.  A  Norwich  boy 
who  remembered  seeing  his  slender  form  wrote,  “  If  anyone  had 
told  me  Mr.  Kinghom  had  been  one  of  the  apostles  I  should 
have  believed  him.” 

During  his  long  pastorate  Kinghom  kept  no  Church  records 
other  than  a  register  of  members  and  a  register  of  births  of 
their  children.  We  have  therefore  little  record  of  the  corporate 
life  of  the  Church,  The  period  is  lit  up  W  Kinghom’s 
correspondence,  lovingly  preserved  by  his  ward,  Simon  Wilkin. 
Much  of  this  was  published  in  Joseph  Kinghom  of  Norwich,  by 
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Martin  Hood  Wilkin,  and  some  of  it  later  passed  into  the 
possession  of  St.  Mary’s.  The  letters  throw  a  vivid  light  on 
Kinghom’s  life  and  his  relationship  to  his  members,  his  many 
Norwich  friends  and  the  leaders  of  the  Denomination.  His  first 
Norwich  contact  was  with  Thomas  Hawkins,  the  Deacon  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Church,  who  met  him  in  the  inn  yard  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  Expedition  coach  on  his  arrival.  Hawkins 
belonged  to  an  old  Norwich  family  which  claimed  to  be  connected 
with  that  of  Archbishop  Parker.  He  was  a  grocer,  living  over 
his  shop  in  Tombland  with  his  wife  Martha  and  their  growing 
family.  He  served  the  Church  nearly  sixty  years  as  deacon, 
and  more  than  half  the  time  as  faithful  treasurer.  He  was 
mindful  of  his  civic  duties,  too,  and  served  as  a  Common 
Councilman  when  the  offices  of  Mayor  and  Sheriff  were  still 
closed  to  Nonconformists.  For  years  Kinghom  took  Sunday 
tea  with  the  Hawkins  family,  whose  children  learnt  to  frame 
his  name  before  they  could  talk.  Young  William  later  became 
his  student,  and  after  entering  the  ministry,  his  lifelong  correspon¬ 
dent.  A  successful  man  of  business  and  a  valued  administrator 
in  the  Church,  Thomas  Hawkins  was  also  a  man  of  spiritual 
power.  On  one  occasion,  when  Kinghorn  was  away  from 
Norwich,  Hawkins  sent  him  an  account  of  the  unusual  action 
of  the  Church  in  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  without  the 
assistance  of  a  minister. 

“  Last  Lord’s  day  I  had  the  resolution  after  the  morning 
service  to  desire  the  members  to  stop  and  all  of  them  fill 
up  their  places  as  I  had  no  less  important  resolution  to 
make  them  than  whether  we  should,  under  our  present 
circumstances,  attend  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  amongst  our¬ 
selves.  When  met,  I  requested  if  anyone  had  any  objection 
to  make  it;  no  objection  was  made.  Mr.  Watson  proposed 
that  I  should  take  the  first  prayer  and  break  the  bread  and 
pour  the  wine;  I  proposed  Mr.  Theobald  should  take  the 
second  prayer;  also  that  Mr.  Watson  should  g;ive  such 
reasons  for  our  conduct  as  struck  his  mind.  Each  willingly 
took  his  part,  and  all,  I  trust,  was  done  decently  and  in 
order.” 

Thomas  Hawkins  introduced  Kinghom  to  W.  W.  Wilkin, 
who  became  one  of  his  closest  friends.  He  was  a  farmer  and 
miller,  living  in  the  village  of  Costessey,  a  man  of  fortune  and 
culture.  He  and  Kinghom  were  both  interested  in  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  spent  many  hours  together  in  the  workshop  at 
Costessey,  fitting  up  a  measuring  wheel  and  other  scientific 
instruments  with  the  aid  of  a  local  locksmith.  Wilkin  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  style.  He  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 
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century,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  at  home  in  the  changing 
world  of  the  nineteenth.  Providence  cut  short  his  life,  and  in 
1799  he  died,  leaving  his  eight-year-old  boy,  Simon,  in  Kinghom’s 
charge. 

Another  family  with  which  Joseph  Kinghorn  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  was  that  of  Theobald.  John  Theobald,  with  his  wife 
and  their  eight  children,  had  come  to  Norwich  in  1778  from 
Lowestoft,  where  their  home  had  been  a  centre  of  Nonconformist 
influence.  They  joined  St.  Mary’s,  but  in  1786  withdrew  to 
the  Independents.  Kinghorn  won  them  back,  became  their  close 
friend,  and  later  baptized  three  of  the  children.  John  Theobald 
was  a  man  of  firm  faith.  His  daughter  recorded  of  him  : 

“  My  dear  father,  when  any  national  troubles  arose,  always 

said,  ‘  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice.’  ” 

Letters  give  us  a  picture  of  Kinghorn  at  the  Theobalds’  house 
writing  to  young  Thomas,  who  is  on  a  business  visit  to  Germany. 
Sally  comes  in  with  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  in  London  asking 
her  love  to  be  sent  to  Thomas  by  the  next  letter.  Kinghorn 
promises  to  do  any  mischief  Sally  sets  him  upon,  and  “  dresses 
up  ”  the  story.  Ann  now  comes  in,  and  the  letter  is  read  out,  to 
the  party’s  mirth,  and  despatched  to  Germany.  Thomas  returned 
a  month  later,  bringing  a  score  of  books  for  Kinghorn. 

With  the  coming  of  a  new  century  many  new  names  began 
to  be  added  to  the  Church  roll.  Some  of  them  are  notable. 
James  Cozens  was  transferred  from  Yarmouth  in  1804.  He 
became  a  deacon,  succeeded  Thomas  Hawkins  as  treasurer,  and 
for  many  years  gave  out  the  hymns  from  the  box  imder  the  pulpit. 
One  of  his  great-nephews  became  the  first  Lord  Cozens-Hardy. 
In  1805  John  Culley  joined  the  Church,  a  grandson  of  the  first 
pastor  and  benefactor  of  Worstead  Baptist  Church,  and  the  first 
of  a  family  which  has  probably  contributed  more  members  to  the 
Church  at  St.  Mary’s  over  a  long  period  than  any  other,  and  has 
rendered  notable  service.  In  1806,  Thomas  Theobald  and 
Jeremiah  Colman,  who  had  married  one  another’s  sisters,  were 
baptized  together.  Jeremiah  Colman  belonged  to  a  family  with 
Baptist  traditions.  He  and  his  nephew  James,  who  later  joined 
the  Church,  were  founders  of  the  famous  flour  and  mustard 
milling  business.  Both  were  deacons  and  devoted  servants  of 
the  Church  throughout  their  lives.  All  these  families  represented 
new  ideas  which  were  to  become  dominant  in  agriculture  or 
industry.  They  were  leaders  in  secular  affairs  as  in  the  Church. 

Rigid  Baptist  and  strict  Communionist  as  he  was,  Kinghorn 
always  advised  paedo-Baptist  friends  to  join  a  Congregational 
church  where  they  could  enjoy  full  communion.  Nevertheless 
the  success  of  his  ministry  and  idie  enlargement  of  the  membership 
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of  his  Church  made  it  inevitable  that  his  congregation  was 
increased  by  paedo-Baptists  who,  attracted  by  his  ministry  or  by 
family  ties,  found  theii*  spiritual  home  among  the  Baptists. 
Among  these  were  Thomas  Brightwell,  solicitor,  who  married 
Mary  Snell  Wilkin,  the  sister  of  Kinghom’s  ward,  and  later 
was  the  first  Nonconformist  to  hold  the  Mayoralty  of  Norwich 
when  that  office  was  opened  to  dissenters  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  and  John  Crome,  the  great  landscape  artist. 

Twenty  years  of  Kinghom’s  ministry  had  resulted  in  the 
Meeting  House  at  St.  Mary’s  becoming  overcrowded,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  rebuild  it.  Simon  Wilkin,  who,  with  Kinghorn’s  other 
pupil  William,  son  of  deacon  Hawkins,  had  been  baptized  in  1808, 
was  chosen  treasurer;  and  on  a  memorable  Thursday  he  and 
Thomas  Hawkins  went  round  and  collected  more  than  £900  in 
cash  from  members  and  friends,  and  banked  it  in  Gurney’s. 
Simon  gave  £800,  his  brother-in-law  £350.  Nearly  £900  came 
from  members  of  the  Culley  family.  Thomas  Hawkins,  James 
Cozens,  Thomas  Bignold,  Thomas  Theobald  and  the  Colmans 
were  also  large  subscribers.  John  Crome  gave  £15,  and  many 
small  gifts  made  up  a  final  total  of  £3,650.  During  the  period 
of  the  demolition  and  rebuilding,  St.  Mary’s  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  mother  church  at  the  Old  Meeting,  Kinghom 
preaching  alternate  Sundays  with  the  Rev.  William  Hull,  the 
minister  of  that  church.  Communion  services  were  held 
separately  by  the  two  churches  in  accordance  with  Kinghom’s 
strict  views.  In  March,  1811,  Kinghom  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  building.  A  crowd  assembled  on  the  mound 
of  bricks  and  earth  which  occupied  the  site.  The  minister  stood 
in  a  space  excavated  for  the  foundation.  As  he  concluded  the 
ceremony  with  his  arms  uplifted  in  prayer,  William  Taylor 
happened  to  be  passing,  who  afterwards  said  the  scene  strongly 
reminded  him  of  the  benediction  of  the  people  by  the  Pope, 
which  he  had  witnessed  at  Rome. 

The  new  building  was  opened  in  June,  1812,  Kinghom 
preaching  in  the  afternoon  and  Hull  in  the  evening.  Wilkin 
proudly  described  the  chapel : 

"...  with  handsome  iron  palisades  and  gates ;  its  imposing 
front  of  white  bricks,  with  Grecian  portico  and  an  ample 
flight  of  stone  steps — altogether,  both  within  and  without, 
one  of  the  handsomest  Baptist  Meeting-houses  in  the  king¬ 
dom  :  free,  however,  from  all  popery  and  popish  adornments 
of  Gothic  within  and  Gothic  without,  as  well  as  from  all 
vestiges  of  popish  canonicals.’’ 

The  outside  plan  of  the  building  was  almost  square.  Within, 
the  pulpit,  approached  from  a  vestry  behind,  stood  against  a 
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flat  wall,  while  the  gallery  opposite  and  the  interior  wall  behind 
it  were  semicircular.  The  ceiling  was  of  plaster  in  the  form  of 
a  ribless  vault,  elegant  in  appearance  and  of  considerable 
accoustical  value.  The  chapel  has  been  several  times  enlarged, 
and  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1939.  The  street  front, 
with  its  palisades  and  portico  remains,  and  the  plaster  vaulting 
has  been  restored. 

During  Kinghom’s  ministry  a  development  of  vital 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  Church  took  place — ^the  beginning 
of  a  Sunday  School.  It  cannot  be  said  for  certain  that  the  room 
over  the  vestry  at  the  pulpit  end  of  the  chapel  was  erected  in 
1812  for  this  purpose,  but  this  seems  probable.  Kinghom  was 
on  terms  of  close  friendship  and  co-operation  in  religious 
activities  with  Joseph  John  Gurney,  who  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Norwich  Sunday  School  Union  in  1815. 

There  was  no  Baptist  Union  in  the  modem  sense  in  King¬ 
hom’s  day,  but  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  had  begun  to 
provide  a  centre  of  denominational  co-operation.  From  its  early 
days  Kinghorn  played  a  part  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  In  1793,  he  and  a  few  friends  sent  a  small  subscription, 
and  from  that  date  the  Church  at  St.  Mary’s  made  increasing 
contributions.  He  served  on  the  Committee  of  the  B.M.S.,  and 
made  two  notable  journeys  to  Scotland  on  its  behalf,  preaching 
in  kirks  and  meeting  houses  and  collecting  funds. 

In  1816  Joseph  Kinghom  entered  upon  the  controversy 
which  made  him  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Strict  Communion 
party  in  the  Denomination  by  publishing  Baptism  a  Term  of 
Communion  at  the  Lord's  Supper  in  reply  to  Hall’s  Terms  of 
Communion,  Hall,  of  course,  advocating  the  admission  of  paedo- 
Baptists  to  the  Lord’s  Table  in  Baptist  churches.  The  controversy 
covered  a  period  of  twelve  years,  during  which  time  Kinghom 
issued  four  books,  distinguished  by  cool  and  unmffled  logic  as 
against  the  warm  and  impetuous  advocacy  of  his  opponent. 
While  Kinghom’s  logic  was  correct,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  its  relationship  to  other  evangelical 
bodies  in  England  made  his -position  impracticable,  as  his  own 
Church  later  proved.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  in  America, 
where  Baptists  are  predominantly  strong,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  where  there  are  few  others  with  whom  Communion 
would  be  possible,  strict  Communion  is  the  common  practice. 

In  1822  David  Kinghom,  who  had  lived  with  his  son  during 
the  twenty-two  years  of  his  retirement,  passed  away.  Kinghom 
told  his  Church : 

“I  am  now  loosened  from  every  earthly  tie,  and  have  no 

other  care  but  you.  Henceforth  you,  the  members  of  this 
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Church,  shall  be  my  brother  and  my  sister,  my  father  and 
my  mother,” 

From  this  time  his  relationship  to  his  members  was  even 
closer,  resembling  that  of  a  benevolent  patriarch  to  his  familv. 
He  had  been  an  untiring  worker,  and  his  body  was  always  frail. 
His  members  were  quick  to  detect  a  declention  in  health  which 
could  not  be  attributed  to  advancing  years  alone.  In  1828  Thomas 
Theobald  wrote  beseeching  him  to  recruit  his  strength  by  doing 
less  work. 

“  To  communicate  and  enforce  Christian  truth  is  really  all 
that  you  ought  to  attempt.  I  strongly  recommend  you  to 
select  sermons  from  your  extensive  and  valuable  hoard 
instead  of  incurring  the  unnecessary  labour  in  writing  others  : 
to  allow  a  proposal  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Afternoon 
Service  on  the  Lord’s  Day  during  the  summer  months  and 
of  the  Lecture  on  Wednesday  evenings  till  you  shall  have 
recruited  your  strength.” 

Needless  to  say,  this  advice  was  not  heeded.  On  Sunday  morning, 
August  26th,  1832,  the  congregation  gathered  at  St.  Mary's  for 
worship  as  usual.  When  the  baize  door  behind  the  pulpit  opened, 
a  strange  figure  entered — it  was  William  Knibb,  of  Jamaica, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  anti-slavery  campaign.  Kinghom  had 
come  down  to  breakfast  that  morning  with  the  shorthand  notes 
of  his  sermon,  but  fever  forced  him  to  return  to  bed.  He  died 
on  the  following  Saturday  evening  at  his  house  in  Pottergate. 

It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  catholic  spirit  of  one  whose 
adherence  to  Baptist  convictions  had  always  been  so  uncom¬ 
promising,  that  when  his  people  looked  for  the  most  suitable 
man  to  conduct  his  funeral  they  chose  no  Baptist  but  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  John  Alexander  of  Prince's  Street  Congregational 
Church.  Quaker  J.  J.  Gurney  also  addressed  the  mourning 
congregation.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  chapel  which  he  had  built. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  a  saintly  character  that,  though 
Kinghom  had  never  taken  any  part  in  public  life  except  in  matters 
directly  concerning  evangelical  religion,  it  could  be  said  by  a 
Norfolk  clergyman  on  hearing  of  his  passing,  ”  If  half  Nor.'vich 
had  died  the  loss  would  not  have  been  so  much  felt.” 

Crakles  B.  Jewson, 
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JEWISH  PROSELYTE  BAPTISM. 

This  issue  contains  a  review  by  Dr.  Williamson  of  Dr. 
Rowley’s  The  Chinese  Sages  and  the  Golden  Rule.  Dr.  Rowley 
has  also  just  published  an  article  on  Jewish  Proselyte  Baptism. 
It  is  an  off-print  from  the  Hebrew  Union  College  Annual  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Rowley  discusses  the  four  issues  :  (1)  What 
early  evidence  is  there  for  the  practice  of  baptizing  proselytes 
in  Judaism?  (2)  What  was  the  nature  of  this  baptism? 

(3)  What  was  its  nature  to  the  ritual  lustrations  of  the  law? 

(4)  How  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  the  baptism  of  John? 
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The  Chinese  Sages  and  the  Golden  Rule,  by  H.  H.  Rowley,  M.A., 

D.D.,  B.Litt.  (The  Rylands  Library,  Is.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Rowley,  who  is  now  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages 
in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  spent  eight  years  in 
China  as  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  It  is 
evident  from  this  fascinating  little  study  that  Dr.  Rowley  has  by 
no  means  lost  his  interest  in  things  Chinese,  nor  his  grip  of  them. 
He  has  given  us  in  compact  and  readable  form  a  valuable  com¬ 
parative  study  of  The  Golden  Rule  as  enunciated  by  Christ,  and 
so-called  parallels  of  the  great  Chinese  sages,  Laotzu,  Confucius 
and  Motzu. 

The  discussion  of  the  relative  superiority  of  the  positive  to 
the  negative  forms  of  The  Golden  Rule  is  first  dismissed  as 
somewhat  academic,  as  it  is  thought  futile  to  confine  comparison 
chiefly  to  the  terminology  of  the  precepts. 

Laotzu’s  familiar  precept :  “  Recompense  injury  with  kind¬ 
ness  ”,  and  Confucius’  criticism :  ”  With  what,  then,  will  you 
reconipence  kindness?”  are  fully  discussed,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that,  because  the  general  teaching  of  Laotzu  is  grounded 
on  a  calculated  indifference  to,  rather  than  concern  for,  the  affairs 
of  others,  and  possesses  no  truly  religious  basis,  his  maxim  means 
less  than  it  seems  to  mean. 

Dr.  Rowley  then  outlines  Confucius’  doctrine  of  “  reci¬ 
procity  ”  and  “  faithfulness  ”  to  one’s  better  nature.  It  is 
observed  that  the  scope  to  which  Confucius’  teaching  applies  has 
definite  limitations ;  that  he  is  over-optimistic  as  to  the  influence 
of  personal  example ;  and  that  he  is  lacking  in  conscious  religious 
faith.  Dr.  Rowley  draws  the  inference  that,  in  such  a  context, 
the  Golden  Rule  of  Confucius  "  becomes  quite  other  than  that  of 
Jesus  ”. 

Motzu,  with  his  doctrine  of  universal  love,  and  exempli¬ 
fication  of  this  teaching  in  his  person  and  work,  is  next  discussed. 
There  is  much  in  the  character  and  range  of  Motzu’s  philosophy 
which  approaches  very  near  to  the  Christian  ideal.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  that  in  over-emphasising  the  utilitarian  motive 
so  as  to  make  it  akin  to  self-seeking,  and  by  applying  religious 
sanctions  in  a  subordinate  rather  than  in  a  primary  capacity, 
Motzu  is  definitely  inferior  to  Christ. 

Dr.  Rowley  rightly  argues  that  each  great  maxim  should  be 
related  to  the  general  content  of  the  teaching  in  which  it  is 
found ;  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  being  propotmded ; 
to  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  teacher  who  enunciated  it; 
and  to  the  motive  power  on  which  each  depended  for  the  fufil- 
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ment  of  his  teaching.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  Christ  is  “  Lord  ”  in  this,  as  in  all  other  spheres. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  comparative  ethics 
and  religion  will  find  in  this  lecture  a  well-balanced,  logical  and 
fully  documented  study,  based  on  wide  research  and  literary 
resources,  and  yet  compressed  into  thirty-four  pages  of  clear 
and  attractive  type. 

Dr.  Rowley  modestly  disclaims  any  title  to  being  a  Sinologue, 
or  that  he  has  written  for  Sinologues.  He  has,  nevertheless, 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  this  most 
important  theme.  It  occurs  to  one  to  suggest  that  a  slightly  more 
generous  estimate  of  the  Chinese  teaching,  especially  that  of 
Motzu,  might  have  been  made.  On  that  point,  however,  there 
is  strong  divergence  of  view  amongst  the  authorities,  and  most 
readers  will  find  themselves  in  general  agreement  with  the  main 
conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Rowley. 

H.  R.  Williamson. 


The  Origin  and  Significance  of  the  New  Testament  Baptism,  by 

H.  G.  Marsh.  (Manchester  University  Press,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

This  scholarly  book  by  a  Paedobaptist  can  be  welcomed  and 
profitably  read  by  any  Baptist  who  desires  a  larger  view  of  the 
subject  which  so  intimately  concerns  him.  There  is  very  little 
in  the  book  to  which  an  informed  Baptist  could  object,  for  the 
support  given  to  infant  baptism  is  so  slight  as  to  be  contained 
within  six  pages  (174-180),  beginning  with  the  significant 
admission,  “  The  New  Testament  contains  no  mention  of  the 
baptism  of  children.”  The  familiar  argument  from  the  holiness 
of  believers’  children  (1  Cor.  vii.  14)  is  rightly  dismissed  as 
irrelevant,  though  there  is  a  plea  that  the  admonition  of  children 
to  obey  their  parents  (Col.  iii.  20;  Eph.  vi.  1)  implies  (in  an 
epistle  to  the  Church)  that  these  children  must  have  been  Church 
members,  and  therefore  baptized — a  very  dubious  plea  when  we 
remember  that  St.  Paul  contemplated  the  presence  even  of 
unbelievers  in  some  gatherings  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23). 
The  cited  analogy  of  pagan  cults  is  of  little  value  in  regard  to 
those  who  were  consciously  striving  to  lift  men  out  of  paganism 
to  personal  repentance  and  faith.  The  reference  to  Jewish 
circumcision  (which  was  an  accompaniment  of  Jewish  baptism, 
not  a  substitute  for  it)  is  no  more  convincing.  The  appeal  to 
the  solidarity  of  the  family  in  ancient  times  is  a  much  stronger 
argument  (notwithstanding  the  quite  inconclusive  reference  to 
the  baptism  of  households)  and  does  suggest  a  probable  line  of 
tendency  towards  infant  baptism — but  only  for  those  of  a  later 
generation  who  had  lost  sight  of  the  initial  emphasis  on  personal 
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faith.  The  slightness  of  such  arguments  is  fitly  matched  by  the 
small  space  given  to  them  in  a  book  of  over  200  pages.  The 
author  is  obviously  not  a  Paedobaptist  on  the  grounds  of  the 
New  Testament  teaching. 

With  these  few  pages  out  of  the  way,  the  book  may  be 
warmly  commended.  It  is  clearly  written,  with  no  unnecessary 
words  or  homiletical  expansions.  It  faces  the  many  difficulties 
of  the  subject  frankly.  It  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  very 
extensive  literature,  English  and  foreign  (of  which  there  is  a 
useful  bibliography),  and  is  fully  documented. 

The  baptism  of  John  (regarded  as  the  link  between  Jewish 
proselyte  baptism^  and  Christian  baptism)  is  treated  at  con¬ 
siderable,  if  not  disproportionate,  length.  Five  characteristics 
are  foimd  in  the  Johannine  rite.  (1)  It  was  “  eschatological," 
pointing  onwards  to  the  coming  Messianic  Age.  (2)  It  was  a 
baptism  by  water,  in  contrast  with  the  baptism  by  Holy  Spirit 
which  was  yet  to  come.  (3)  It  was  demanded  of  all,  since  all 
had  sinned.  (4)  It  was  a  baptism  administered  once  onljr,  and 
not  to  be  repeated,  as  were  the  Essene  baptisms.  All  this  is  a 
useful  and,  broadly  speaking,  adequate  characterisation. 

The  baptism  received  by  Jesus  (very  briefly  discussed)  is 
regarded  as  unique  in  character,  marking  neither  His  call  nor 
the  discovery  of  His  vocation,  but  the  inauguration  of  His 
Messianic  ministry.  The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  baptism 
during  “  the  days  of  His  flesh  ”  is  regarded  as  one  of  tacit 
approval,  rather  than  of  explicit  command.  (The  formula  of 
baptism  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19  is  not  accepted  as  a  command  of  Jesus, 
partly  because  the  baptisms  of  Acts  “  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ”  seem  to  rule  it  out.)  The  general  view  here  taken  is  that, 
prior  to  Pentecost,  baptism  was  virtually  a  continuation  of  the 
Johannine  rite;  after  Pentecost,  it  was  accompanied  by  new 
phenomena  associated  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

St.  Paul’s  teaching  about  baptism  is  taken  as  implying 
cleansing  from  sin,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  union  with  Christ 
(owing  nothing  in  substance  to  Hellenistic  religions).  The 
emphasis  falls  on  the  third  of  these.  “  The  Pauline  doctrine  of 
faith  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Apostle  accepted  no  ritual 
act  as  the  sole  means  of  cleansing  from  sin,  or  of  obtaining  any 
other  of  the  benefits  associated  with  salvation."  With  this,  all 
Baptists  will  agree.  The  Pauline  figure  of  “  burial  with  Christ  ” 
in  baptism  obviously  implies  “  that  immersion  was  probably  the 
customary  form  of  baptism  ”  (as  in  the  case  of  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism),  but  the  author  thinks  that  perhaps  "  from  the  beginning 

^On  this,  see  Professor  H.  H.  Rowley’s  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  Annual,  Vol.  XV.  (1940). 
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some  less  difficult  form  of  baptism  than  total  immersion  was 
accepted  in  certain  circumstances.” 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  interesting  and  important 
matters  concerning  the  New  Testament  baptism  with  which  this 
competent  book  deals.  But  the  main  position  held  is  that  “  it  was 
the  spiritual  experience,  not  the  act,  which  was  of  supreme 
importance.”  Perhaps  the  author  unduly  stresses  the  antithesis 
between  an  “  intensely  magical  ”  and  an  “  intensely  spiritual  ”  act. 
It  seems  more  in  harmony  with  St.  Paul’s  teaching  to  regard 
baptism  as  resembling  the  acts  of  “  prophetic  symbolism  ”  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  they  are  conceived  as  part  of  the  effective 
obedience  of  the  prophet,  an  initial  part  of  the  thing  to  be  done. 
Such  an  interpretation  of  baptismal  symbolism,  which  has  the 
high  endorsement  of  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd,  does  more  justice 
to  the  striking  terms  of  Rom.  vi.  1-5,  Col.  ii.  11,  12,  and  would 
allow  us  to  regard  the  baptism  of  believers  as  a  means  of  grace, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 


The  Forward  March,  by  Sir  Richard  Acland.  (George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  paper  2s.  6d.  net,  cloth  3s.  6d.  net.) 

Why  Another  World  War?  How  we  missed  Collective  Security, 
by  George  Gilbert  Armstrong.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
10s.  6d.  net.) 

The  German  Mentality,  by  Verrina.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
10s.  6d.  net.) 

There  is  a  questioning  spirit  in  our  land  to-day.  Some  of 
the  questions  are  merely  superficial,  others  lie  much  oeeper.  For 
example,  behind  the  warring  of  the  nations,  or  rather,  in  the 
midst  of  their  warring,  are  we  witnessing  the  struggle  of  humanify 
to  emerge  from  an  order  which  is  played  out,  and  to  discover  a 
new  basis  on  which  human  life  can  be  built  up? 

Here  are  three  thought-provoking  works  arising  out  of  such 
questioning.  Sir  Richard  Acland  thinks  that  what  has  happened 
in  Europe  has  been  the  breakdown  of  hope.  Freedom  for  each 
man  to  pursue  his  own  economic  self-interest  in  his  own  way 
has  failed  to  produce  equality,  not  even  equality  of  opportunity. 
Liberals  have  correctly  insisted  that  the  highest  value  of  states¬ 
manship  is  the  well-being  of  the  individual  citizen ;  while 
socialism  was  bound  to  fail  for  the  one  supreme  reason  that  it 
assumed  the  economic  motive  to  be  supreme.  Nazism  established 
the  Service  Community  for  the  Reich  in  war.  Sir  Richard 
proposes  to  establish  the  Service  Community  for  humanity  in 
peace,  or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  to  transfer  to  the  tasks  of 
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peace  the  communal  enthusiasm  which  is  so  readily  called  forth 
for  the  tasks  of  war. 

Lord  Baldwin,  Sir  John  Simon,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  and  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  have  a  bad  time  at  the  hands  of  the  author 
of  IVhy  Another  World  War?  They  are  indicted  for  not  fore¬ 
seeing  that  the  policy  for  which  they  were  responsible  was  making 
war  certain,  and  for  cutting  away  the  precautions  against  war 
which  better  men  than  they  h^ad  skilfully  built  up.  Perhaps  we  are 
too  near  the  events  for  such  a  sweeping  judgment;  yet  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  these  four — Ramsay  MacDonald 
should  be  added  to  them — are  the  statesmen  of  this  country  who 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  breakdown  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  book  is  more  than  an  indictment  of  individuals  :  it 
is  a  well-documented  record  of  the  international  discussions  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  author’s  conclusion  is  that  the  redemption 
of  all  the  countries  engulfed  in  Hitler’s  Europe  can  be  permanently 
achieved  only  by  a  return  to  Collective  Security,  through  their 
federation  with  the  British  Commonwealth  in  a  union  with  pooled 
resources,  from  which  all  that  Nazism  stands  for  shall  be 
excluded. 

For  a  whole  generation  “  Verrina  ”  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  German  population,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  chapters 
he  deals  with  the  range  of  ideas  of  leading  circles  and  of  the  man 
in  the  street,  both  before  and  under  the  Nazi  regime.  Many 
books  have  described  the  rise  of  Hitlerism,  but  there  is  something 
new  and  bigger  in  this  volume.  The  morbid  mentality  of  the 
average  German,  and  the  brutal  outlook  of  the  young  Nazi 
present  Europe  with  a  very  sinister  problem,  and  on  its  successful 
solution  depends  the  future  of  Europe.  Methods  for  the  cure 
and  re-moulding  of  the  depraved  mentality  of  the  Germans  are 
discussed,  and  the  time  anticipated  when  they  will  have  found 
again  their  religion,  their  good  qualities,  their  diligence,  their 
sense  of  order. 

Seymour  J.  Price. 

A  Christian  Year  Book,  1941.  Edited  by  Hugh  Martin  and  Ernest 

A.  Payne.  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Three  hundred  pages  concerning  places,  people  and  events, 
societies  and  churches — including  those  connected  with  the 
Ecumenical  Christian  Movement.  A  veritable  Baedeker  for 
church  workers.  Buy  it  and  use  it. 


Forty  Years  in  Furnival  Street. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

During  the  night  of  September  9th-10th,  1940,  the  Baptist 
Mission  House  in  Furnival  Street,  which  since  1870  had 
been  the  home  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  was  seriously 
damaged  by  enemy  action  and,  except  the  front  part  of  the 
building,  rendered  uninhabitable.  A  bomb,  or  bombs,  descended 
at  the  rear  of  the  premises,  practically  demolishing  the  famous 
library,^  and  shattering  other  rooms.  The  whole  building  was 
badly  shaken,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  eventually  have  to  be 
dismantled.  Meanwhile,  it  remains  the  Society’s  official  head¬ 
quarters,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  is  in  daily  attendance.  The 
Carey  Press  and  the  Accountant’s  Department  are  still  functioning 
in  the  available  part  of  the  house.  Other  members  of  the  staff 
are  temporarily  installed  in  the  house  “  Sunnylands,”  in  Kettering, 
formerly  the  home  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Timpson. 
Many  of  the  Society’s  valuable  records  and  articles  of  historic 
interest  were  removed  to  a  place  of  comparative  safety  in  the 
country  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  books  and 
periodicals  which  remained  in  the  Furnival  Street  library  were 
damaged,  more  or  less,  by  debris  and  water,  but  most  have  been 
recovered  and  can  still  be  preserved. 

But  the  Mission  House,  which  has  for  so  long  been  the 
shrine  of  the  denomination,  the  scene  of  many  a  notable  gathering, 
and  the  storehouse  of  sacred  and  imperishable  memories,  is  now 
a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self.  The  glory  is  indeed  departed, 
save  the  glory  of  honourable  service  and  illustrious  associations. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty-three  years  since  the  writer  joined 
the  home  staff  of  the  Society,  and  at  this  juncture  it  may  of 
interest  for  him  to  set  down  some  of  his  impressions  of  the 
house  and  its  occupants  as  he  first  knew  them,  and  of  the  work 
of  the  Society  during  the  intervening  period. 

Alfred  Henry  Baynes,  the  Society’s  General  Secretary,  was 
then  the  commanding  personality.  It  used  to  be  said  that  he 
was  the  Society.  In  a  sense  there  was  truth  in  this.  He  had 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  its  affairs  and  personnel,  such 
sound  judgment  and  outstanding  ability,  and  such  capacity  for 
friendliness  and  sympathy,  that  his  unique  position  was  inevitable. 
All  who  knew  him  trusted  and  loved  him.  His  name  was  one 

further  attack  since  by  incendiary  bombs  has  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  library. 
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to  conjure  with,  and  his  influence  upon  the  Churches  extra¬ 
ordinary.  He  had  a  tenacious  memory  and  a  brotherly  manner. 
He  was  essentially  one  of  the  old  school,  with  generous  instincts 
and  princely  mien.  It  follows  that  he  almost  always  had  his  way, 
and  fortunately,  that  way  was  usually  the  right  one.  He  knew 
how  to  deal  with  difficult  people  and  intricate  problems,  and, 
equally  important,  had  the  gift  of  making  unwelcome  decisions 
less  disturbing.  His  style  in  correspondence  was  frequently 
redundant,  but  he  was  always  the  soul  of  courtesy  and  tact. 
Timothy  Richard  once,  at  least,  had  a  request  refused  by  the 
Secretary,  but  explained  in  an  Annual  Members’  Meeting,  when 
moving  a  resolution  for  his  reappointment,  that  it  was  not  until 
he  came  to  the  PS.  of  a  long  and  friendly  letter  that  he  was 
able  to  discover  whether  his  appeal  had  been  granted  or  denied ! 

Mr.  Baynes  was  of  massive  proportions,  with  a  great 
intellect,  a  large  heart  and  a  clear  vision.  He  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  character,  always  appreciative  of  merit  in  others,  and 
indulgent  and  forbearing  towards  their  failures  and  foibles.  He 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  “  prince  of  Secretaries,”  and  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  once  declared  that  if  he  had  the  power  he  would 
hew  him  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  that  all  might  have  a  share 
of  him.  As  his  junior  personal  assistant  for  eight  years,  the 
writer  will  always  remember  him  with  peculiar  gratitude  and 
regard.  He  served  the  Society  nobly  for  forty-five  years,  first 
as  Accountant,  then  as  Accountant  and  Minute  Secretary,  and 
for  the  last  thirty  years  as  Secretary.  After  his  retirement  in 
1906  he  continued,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  to  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  Society’s  administration. 

The  Mission  House  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  a 
very  different  establishment  from  that  of  to-day.  Operations 
were  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  much  of  the  old-world  atmosphere 
still  lingered  about  the  precincts.  There  were  no  telephones,  no 
electric  lighting,  no  central  heating,  only  one  or  two  typewriters, 
and  one  lady  typist.  Legend  has  it  that  the  Secretary  frowned 
on  typewriters,  and  indeed  warned  the  Finance  Committee  that 
they  must  accept  the  responsibility  if  such  contrivances  were 
installed.  And  for  a  long  while  afterwards  the  old  copying 
system  of  water-brush  and  linen  cloths  continued  to  prevail. 
The  house  in  those  days  was  also  the  home  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
which  had  a  general  office  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  room  for 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  H.  Booth,  on  the  first  floor.  The  latter 
was  soon  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Shakespeare,  whose  advent 
to  the  Secretarial  office  speedily  put  new  life  and  vigour  into 
the  Baptist  Union,  and  led,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  erection  of 
the  Church  House  in  Southampton  Row. 

And  here,  perhaps  in  whimsical  order,  let  John  Farrow, 
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invariably  known  as  ‘‘Old  John,”  be  introduced  to  the  reader. 
He  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  ruling  class,  yet  he,  too,  in  his 
way,  was  a  striking  character.  Sitting  in  the  porter’s  box  in  the 
hall,  he  was  the  first  to  be  encountered  by  a  visitor,  and  none 
might  ever  hope  to  penetrate  to  the  Secretary’s  office  unless  he 
first  satisfied  “  John.”  And  he  was  not  easily  satisfied,  except 
by  certain  favourites,  usually  of  the  fair  sex.  John  was  a 
faithful  “  watch-dog,”  and  a  devoted  worshipper  of  his  master. 
Sometime  a  coachman,  in  his  later  years  he  gravitated  to  the 
Mission  House,  and  continued  to  drive  all  whom  he  could.  He 
always  seemed  an  ancient  one,  though  presumably  he  once  was 
young.  He  belonged  unmistakably  to  the  Victorian  age,  and 
appeared  almost  to  have  lost  his  way  in  the  Edwardian.  He 
did  all  sorts  of  jobs,  and  was  faithful  in  everything.  He  loved 
the  Mission  House,  and  seemed  a  veritable  part  of  it.  Though 
at  last  maimed  in  a  road  accident,  he  still  persisted  in  attending 
at  Furnival  Street,  and  scorned  the  idea  of  a  pension.  He  retired, 
however,  in  1914,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three.  Such  was  ‘‘  John,”  a  picturesque  relic  at  the  time, 
and  a  pleasant  memory  now. 

A  powerful  but  gentle  character  was  William  Richard 
Rickett,  who  for  seventeen  years  held  and  worthily  filled  the 
office  of  Treasurer.  He  also  was  a  big  man  in  more  senses  than 
one,  and,  with  the  force  that  the  unobtrusive  frequently  exert, 
wielded  considerable  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Society. 
There  was  no  officially  appointed  Chairman  in  those  days,  the 
Treasurer  taking  the  Chair  at  the  Meetings  of  the  General 
Committee.  Mr.  Rickett  frequently  came  to  the  Mission  House, 
and  one  recalls  still  the  deference  with  which  the  Secretary  used 
to  address  him,  whether  or  not  he  subsequently  accepted  his 
opinions.  It  was,  in  short,  a  sight  for  gods  and  men  to  see  the 
benevolent  autocrat  Baynes  assuming  the  attitude  of  one  “  also 
under  authority.”  But  Rickett  was  a  wise  man,  and  knew  how  to 
handle  his  Secretary.  The  two  undoubtedly  worked  well  together, 
and  respected  each  other’s  qualities  and  functions. 

A  more  occasional  visitor  to  Furnival  Street  was  the 
venerable  Dr.  Edward  Bean  Underhill,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
He  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  twenty-seven  years, 
but  at  this  time  had  been  in  retirement  for  twenty-two.  So  one 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  only  now  and  then,  and  had  no 
opportunity  of  gathering  real  impressions  of  what  he  had  been. 

But  one  does  retain  very  vivid  recollections  of  Baynes' 
colleague.  Rev.  John  Brown  Myers,  who  had  been  for  nineteen 
years  the  Association  Secretary,  and  was  to  continue  as  such 
for  fourteen  more.  He  was  mainly  in  charge  of  the  home 
deputation  and  advocacy  service,  and  carried  it  on  with  scrupulous 
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care  and  unremitting  diligence.  He  was  a  very  gracious  person, 
held  deservedly  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  or  enjoying  his  friendship.  He  was  a  preacher 
of  no  mean  order,  and  was  always  an  acceptable  visitor  amongst 
the  Churches.  His  relationships  with  Baynes  were  excellent,  and 
the  latter  always  treated  him  with  confidence,  and  not  infrequently 
sought  his  advice.  Myers,  like  his  senior  colleague,  though  a 
busy  man,  would  always  find  time  for  those  in  need  of  his  help 
or  counsel,  and  spent  himself  freely  in  their  service  and  that  of 
the  Society.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Centenary  Celebrations  in  1892,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Celebration  Volumes. 

Rev.  William  Hill,  formerly  of  the  Orissa  Gieneral  Baptist 
Mission,  was  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society 
Auxiliary.  Of  him,  also,  one  has  still  gracious  recollections, 
though  brought  into  only  rare  contact  with  him. 

In  those  days  the  business  of  the  Society  was  administered  by 
a  much  smaller  Committee  than  the  present  one.  It  consisted 
of  fifty-four  members,  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  “  two- 
thirds  of  whom,”  the  Constitution  provided,  “  shall  be  residents 
beyond  twelve  miles  of  St.  Paul’s.”  There  were  also  honorary 
members  (36)  and  heads  of  colleges,  ex-officio  (7).  The  Com¬ 
mittee  met,  as  a  rule,  every  month.  The  Constitution  at  that 
time  contained  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  somewhat  curious 
provision,  viz : — 

“  All  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  all  Ministers  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
who  may  occasionally  be  in  London,  and  also  Ministers 
residing  in  London,  similarly  qualified,  together  with  the 
Treasurers  and  Secretaries  of  London  Auxiliaries,  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee.” 

With  reference  to  Funds,  it  was  enacted  : — 

“  When  the  amount  received  shall  exceed  the  sum  needed 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  month,  it  shall  be  invested  in 
the  Public  Funds,  until  required  for  the  use  of  the  Mission.” 

Nowadays,  alas,  it  is  more  a  question  of  seeking  accom¬ 
modation  from  bankers  than  of  entrusting  brokers  with  surplus 
funds  for  investment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  year 
ending  in  March,  1898,  closed  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £2,567, 
after  a  special  effort  to  avert  a  deficit,  and  that  the  general  income 
(apart  from  the  B.Z.M. — ^then  a  separate  Society)  was  £78,564. 
The  Centenary  Scheme  included  a  plan  to  increase  this  annual 
income  to  £100,000. 
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The  Committee  of  that  day,  though  relatively  a  small  one, 
included  many  outstanding  personalities.  Only  four  of  its 
members  are  with  us  still,  viz.  Miss  Angus,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  no  less  than  fifty-seven  years,  Mr.  T.  S.  Penny, 
forty-seven  years,  Dr.  C.  Brown,  forty-six  years,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Ewing,  forty-five  years.  Happily,  they  are  all  able  yet  to  attend 
Committees  more  or  less  frequently,  and  to  share  in  the 
proceedings  with  mental  faculties  unimpaired.  All  of  them  have, 
through  the  long  years,  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the 
Society  in  innumerable  ways,  and  are  still  its  most  ardent  and 
devoted  supporters. 

Miss  Angus,  who  for  thirty-six  years  rendered  secretarial 
service  to  the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission,  achieved  a  distinction  all 
her  own,  and  won  the  special  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her 
and  her  remarkable  work.  Her  correspondence  was  most  faith¬ 
fully  dealt  with,  and  her  letters  were  always  written  in  her  own 
handwriting.  Her  grasp  of  affairs  was  astonishing,  and  her 
relationships  with  missionaries  and  Committees  such  as  to  inspire 
the  utmost  confidence  and  affectionate  regard.  In  May,  1938,  she 
celebrated  her  ninetieth  birthday,  and  then  and  since  has  given 
renewed  evidence  of  her  wonderful  powers.  For  her  and  her 
gracious  ministry  we  have  indeed  cause  for  special  gratitude 
to  God. 

Rev.  Charles  Brown  was  then  getting  well  into  his  stride  at 
Ferme  Park.  Rev.  J.  W.  Ewing  had  recently  settled  at  Rye  Lane, 
Peckham.  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  was  nearing  the  close  of  his 
ministry  in  Norwich,  and  fast  earning  recognition  as  a  denomi¬ 
national  statesman.  Dr.  Joseph  Angus  had  by  this  time  retired 
from  public  activity,  but  Dr.  S.  H.  Booth  was  still  Secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Union.  Rev.  Charles  Williams,  of  Accrington,  was 
taking  a  vigorous  part  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  in 
general  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  But  perhaps  amongst 
the  most  fascinating  personalities  of  that  day  were  Dr.  Richard 
Glover  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Greenhough.  Both  were  ex-Presidents 
of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  foremost  in  the  eye  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation;  both  were  keenly  interested  in  the  Missionary  Society, 
and  both  were  leading  participants  in  Committee  debates.  They 
were  great  friends,  but  frequent  critics  of  each  other.  Rumour 
has  it  that  they  agreed  to  write  each  other’s  memoir  in  advance. 
Their  speeches  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  liveliness  of  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  arrested  immediate  and  sustained  attention.  They 
were  very  different  in  appearance  and  bearing.  Glover  was  the 
last  word  in  polish  and  charm,  whereas  Greenhough  was  brusque 
and  frequently  sarcastic.  Glover  looked  every  inch  a  king,  with 
his  upstanding  presence,  his  silvery  locks  and  his  eagle  eye,  while 
Greenhough  possessed  no  such  physical  advantages,  and  displayed 
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a  somewhat  ungainly  manner.  But  both  were  extremely  able 
men,  and  preachers  of  the  highest  order.  They  both  served  on 
the  Candidate  Committee,  and  no  one  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present  will  ever  forget  Glover  asking  a  recruit :  “  What  is 
the  stiffest  book  you  have  ever  read?  ”  or  Greenhough  demanding 
to  know  how  much  of  Browning  or  Milton  the  candidate  had 
digested.  Glover  was  all  grace  and  disarming  kindliness;  but, 
though  Greenhough’s  manner  was  austere  and  abrupt,  he  had  an 
acute  sense  of  justice  and  fairness,  and  was  never  slow  to 
recognise  and  praise  genuine  merit.  They  were  great  men,  these 
two,  and  we  still  wait  to  see  their  like  again. 

The  Committee  was  singularly  blessed  at  the  time  with  a 
number  of  exceptionally  influential  and  able  laymen.  Messrs. 
C.  F,  Foster,  Edward  Rawlings  and  Edward  Robinson  (later 
Treasurer  for  ten  years)  were  amongst  the  Society’s  most 
generous  supporters.  Messrs.  W.  C.  Parkinson  and  William 
Payne  (grandfather  of  Professor  Ernest  Payne,  of  Regent’s  Park 
College)  were  very  effective  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Parkinson  was  able,  it  was  said,  to  add  up  two  columns  of  figures 
simultaneously,  but  apparently  was  lacking  in  appreciation  of 
poetry.  He  was  reputed  to  have  asked  why  anyone  should  write 
poetry  when  he  could  express  himself  so  much  more  easily  in 
prose !  Payne  was  a  business  man  to  the  backbone.  He  was 
once  heard  to  remark :  “If  a  member  of  my  staff  says  a  thing 
is  impossible,  then  I  say,  ‘  I  will  have  it  done  at  once  Dr. 
Percy  Lush,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Lush,  was  naturally 
specially  interested  in  the  Society’s  medical  work.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Macalpine  (later  Sir  George)  was  a  tower  of  strength,  and  served 
for  fifteen  consecutive  years  as  the  Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee.  He  was  re-elected  to  this  office  time  after  time, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  able  was  his  leadership  that 
no-one  thought  of  any  change  while  he  was  available.  He  was 
patient  and  sagacious,  possessed  of  a  ready  wit  and  a  delightful 
humour,  and  had  the  gift  of  seizing  the  essential  point  and 
disentangling  the  issue  from  confusing  digressions.  He  certainly 
was  no  mere  figure-head,  and  always  took  care  to  inform  himself 
thoroughly  beforehand  concerning  business  to  be  considered. 
Invariably  deferential  to  the  views  of  others,  he  knew  his  own 
mind;  and  frequently,  in  a  few  pregnant  sentences,  after  a 
protracted  discussion,  would  convince  the  Committee  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Mr.  T.  S.  Penny  has  long  enjoyed  the 
affectionate  regard  of  all  his  colleagues,  and  has  rendered  signal 
service  in  a  variety  of  ways,  notably  as  a  deputation  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Continent,  twice  as  Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee,  and  for  several  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Candidate 
Board.  An  excellent  speaker,  a  sympathetic  friend,  and  a  wise 
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counsellor,  he  has  given  great  and  valuable  help,  for  which  all 
delight  to  do  him  honour. 

Many  personalities  have  since  emerged  as  leaders  in  the 
Committee,  notably  the  three  brothers  Gould,  sons  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  Gould,  viz.  Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould  and  Mr.  Harry 
Pearce  Gould,  both  of  them  Treasurers  of  the  Society,  and  Rev. 
George  Pearce  Gould,  Tutor  and  Principal  of  Regent’s  Park 
College — a  most  remarkable  triumvirate  of  able  and  devoted 
men;  the  first  a  distinguished  surgeon,  the  second  an  eminent 
chartered  accountant,  and  the  third  an  honoured  theologian.  They 
were  all  men  of  weight,  and  each  made  his  full  contribution  to 
the  service  of  the  Society.  Lady  Gould,  the  wife  of  Sir  Alfred, 
and  sister  of  Dr.  Lush,  also  distinguished  herself  as  a  Treasurer 
and  Chairman  of  the  Society — the  first  woman  to  hold  either  of 
these  offices.  Miss  D.  F.  Glover  has  quite  recently  proved  a 
worthy  successor  in  the  Chairmanship,  and  has  fully  upheld  the 
traditions  of  the  office.  Dr.  T.  Reaveley  Glover,  until  recently 
the  Public  Orator  of  Cambridge  University,  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  He  cannot  be  overlooked  when  present,  for  he  has  a 
way  of  appearing  ever  and  anon  out  of  the  blue,  making  meteoric 
flashes,  and  as  abruptly  departing.  We  could  wish  to  see  him 
more  often,  for  his  speeches  are  always  challenging  and 
provocative,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  he  has  the  family  gift  of 
coining  phrases  and  introducing  unexpected  ideas.  Also,  he  is 
altogether  charming,  even  when  devastating. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Lady 
Gould,  Mr.  T.  S.  Penny,  Dr.  Charles  Brown  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Ewing  have  served  as  Chairmen.  Others  whose  names  should  be 
mentioned  are  Mr.  John  Town,  Mr.  John  Chown,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Doggart,  Mr.  W.  Parker-Gray,  Dr.  T.  Horton,  Mr.  H.  Ernest 
Wood,  Rev.  James  Mursell,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Attenborough,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mayne,  Dr.  E.  K.  Jones,  Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  Dr. 
Gilbert  Laws  and  Rev.  Henry  Cook.  All  brought  their  peculiar 
qualities  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  filled  the  office  with  ability 
and  devotion,  and  left  it  with  added  dignity  and  honour.  The 
present  Chairman  is  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Seymour  J. 
Price,  and  he  will  be  followed  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson — both 
excellent  appointments. 

We  now  come  to  the  missionary  staff,  who,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  all,  are  the  Society.  Amongst  all  the  good  men  of  the 
period,  a  few  only  can  be  singled  out,  not  necessarily  because 
they  were  greatest,  either  on  earth  or  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  because  they  happened  to  appear  most  prominent 
at  the  time.  There  was  Herbert  Anderson,  then  recently 
appointed  Indian  Secretary,  who  held  this  office  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  filled  it  brilliantly.  He  was  a  real  missionary 
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statesman,  and  was  recognised  as  such  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  B.M.S.  He  and  his  wife  proved  delightful  occupants 
of  the  Secretariat  headquarters  in  Calcutta,  and  were  deser^'edly 
beloved  and  trusted  by  all  their  brethren  and  sisters  on  the  field. 
William  Carey,  great-grandson  of  the  illustrious  founder,  was  at 
Dacca,  doing  a  fine  work  which  he  continued  in  India  until  1930 — 
a  cheery,  robust  brother  whom  it  was  always  a  tonic  to  meet,  and 
whose  laugh  seemed  to  re-echo  in  one’s  ears  for  a  month !  Then 
there  was  the  Indian  literary  and  translation  specialist.  Dr.  G.  H. 
Rouse,  a  diminutive  figure  with  a  weak  voice,  but  with  an  alert 
mind  and  a  vivacious  manner.  In  China  we  had  that  great  soul 
Timothy  Richard,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  wielding 
an  immeasurable  influence  throughout  the  Empire ;  A.  G.  Jones, 
a  man  of  marked  ability  and  consecration,  who  later  met  his 
death  in  a  cloudburst  in  the  mountains  of  Shantung ;  J.  S.  White- 
wright,  whose  genius  produced  the  celebrated  musuem  and 
institute  at  Tsingchowfu,  and  afterwards  extended  it  at  Tsinanfu ; 
and  Frank  Harmon,  J.  Percy  Bruce,  E.  W.  Burt  and  A.  G. 
Shorrock,  all  of  whom  afterwards  took  their  places  as  leaders  in 
the  Mission.  In  Congo,  W.  H.  Bentley,  George  Grenfell,  Thomas 
Lewis,  J.  H.  Weeks  and  W.  H.  Stapleton  were  all  with  us.  They 
belonged  to  the  pioneering  days,  and  toiled  and  travelled,  explored 
and  produced  grammars  and  dictionaries,  under  conditions  and 
amidst  perils  of  which  their  present-day  successors  have  no 
experience.  Having  known  all  of  them  well,  and  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  some  of  them,  the  writer  would  pay 
reverent  tribute  to  their  memory.  Neither  Bentley  nor  Grenfell 
was  a  great  speaker,  but  they  reached  eminence  by  other  paths. 
Lewis  and  Weeks  were  most  successful  missionaries,  and  well 
and  truly  laid  the  foundations  of  the  work  in  their  respective 
areas.  Stapleton  was  identified  with  the  opening  up  of  the  then 
remotest  station  on  the  Upper  Congo— Yakusu — and  thrilling 
indeed  were  the  tales  which  he  used  to  tell  of  those  early 
days  among.<5t  the  cannibal  tribes.  One  other  missionary  must  find 
a  place  in  these  notes,  viz.  Leonard  Tucker.  He  was  the  son 
of  Rev.  Francis  Tucker,  of  Camden  Road,  and  himself  a  highly 
cultured  soul.  He  spent  a  few  years  in  Bengal,  but  most  of  his 
missionary  life  was  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  Jamaica.  He 
was  a  character  whom  to  know  was  to  love  instinctively.  Though 
a  man  of  academic  distinction,  he  had  the  faculty  of  getting 
alongside  the  simplest  and  humblest  and  finding  his  way  to  their 
hearts.  He  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  a  simple  man  himself, 
as  in 'many  ways  he  was.  He  understood  the  negro  perfectly, 
and  his  sense  of  humour  carried  him  often  through  difficulties 
and  hardships  which  might  well  have  daunted  many  another. 
He  was  a  most  popular  deputation,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
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efforts  to  interest  all  and  sundry  in  the  great  cause.  Of  those 
mentioned,  only  Anderson,  Harmon,  Burt  and  Shorrock  are  still 
with  us,  but  there  are  many  others  of  the  period  now  in  retire¬ 
ment,  notably  J,  A.  Clark,  of  Bolobo,  who  seems  to  possess  the 
secret  of  eternal  youth;  Dr.  E.  H.  Edwards,  for  long  years  an 
ardent  medical  missionary  in  Shansi,  and  ever  since  a  generous 
friend  of  China  and  her  people;  John  Bell,  of  Congo  and  Shansi; 
and  H.  T.  Stonelake,  formerly  of  Congo  and  later  of  Shansi,  who 
left  the  field  only  a  few  months  since,  with  forty-six  years’  active 
service  to  his  credit. 

On  the  retirement  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Myers  in  1912,  Rev.  W.  Y. 
Fullerton  was  appointed  Home  Secretary,  with  equal  status  with 
Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson,  who  up  to  this  point  had  held  the  rank  of 
General  Secretary,  but  then  became  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Of 
the  happy  association  of  these  two  men  for  twenty  years,  and  of 
their  fee  service  together  little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  still 
well  within  the  recollection  of  most  readers.  They  had  in  earlier 
years  travelled  together  as  a  deputation  to  China,  and  ever  since 
maintained  the  best  relationships  as  friends  and  colleagues. 
When  Rev.  B.  Grey  Griffith  succeeded  Dr.  W.  Y.  Fullerton  as 
Home  Secretary  in  1927,  the  latter  became  Consultant  Secretary, 
and  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  administration  until  his 
death  in  1932.  Mr.  Wilson’s  record  term  of  office  as  Secretary — 
thirty-four  years — was  an  eventful  and  successful  one,  and  during 
this  period  he  visited  all  the  Society’s  fields,  and  took  a  large 
and  leading  share  in  the  development  of  the  Mission.  On  his 
retirement  in  1939,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  Raymond 
Williamson,  of  Tsinanfu,  the  China  Field  Secretary.  Dr.  R. 
Fletcher  Moorshead  will  also  be  well  remembered  for  his  ardent 
labours  and  advocacy  on  behalf  of  medical  work.  He  came  to 
the  Mission  House  in  1902  to  organise  and  direct  the  Medical 
Mission  Auxiliary,  and  it  is  well  known  how  enthusiastic  was 
his  service,  and  how  successful  were  his  efforts.  On  his  lamented 
death  in  1934,  he  was  succeeded  temporarily  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Bethell, 
formerly  of  Chowtsun,  Shantung,  and  in  1936  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Chesterman,  from  Yakusu. 

Another  devoted  personality  who  gave  six  years  to  the 
Society’s  service  as  Organising  Secretary — Rev.  Joseph  Cornish — 
is  now  a  veteran  of  the  home  ministry.  He  travelled  amongst  the 
churches  with  ceaseless  energy,  exhorting  and  encouraging  them 
to  further  efforts  on  the  Society’s  behalf,  and  used  to  give  the 
Committee  full  and  detailed  reports  of  local  organisation.  A 
good  and  generous  man ;  indeed,  to  recall  Sir  George  Macalpine’s 
dictum :  “  Mr.  Cornish  is  a  saint.”  Never  was  the  term  more 
deserved. 

The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission,  which  in  1914  became  the 
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Women’s  Missionary  Association,  and  in  1925  was  amalgamated 
with  the  parent  Society,  has  had  in  later  years  as  its  Secretaries 
Miss  E.  J.  Lockhart  and  Mrs.  George  Kerry,  both  of  whom 
served  it  well.  Miss  M.  E.  Bowser,  the  present  Women’s 
Secretary,  needs  neither  introduction  nor  commendation. 

Rev.  Robert  Glennie  and  Rev.  J.  R.  M.  Stephens  have  held 
important  offices  in  connection  with  the  Bible  Translation  and 
Literature  Department,  and  have  also  rendered  invaluable  service 
as  deputations  and  in  home  organisation.  Both  are  well  known 
as  former  Congo  missionaries.  Mr.  Glennie,  during  the  period 
under  review,  paid  two  visits  to  South  America,  exploring  the 
possibility  of  establishing  work  there  amongst  the  Indian  tribes, 
but  was  compelled  to  report  unfavourably  upon  the  project.  Mr. 
Stephens  has  visited  India. 

The  last  forty-three  years  have  been  remarkably  eventful. 
Towards  the  end  of  1900  there  was  the  terrible  “  Boxer  ”  rising 
in  China,  when  twelve  of  the  Society’s  missionaries  in  Shansi 
were  massacred,  and  countless  Chinese  Christians  suffered 
grievous  persecution,  many  being  put  to  death.  The 
impressive  memorial  service  held  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel  that 
autumn  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  were  present  and 
heard  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Richard  Glover  and  Rev.  Arthur 
Sowerby,  who  happened  then  to  be  the  only  Shansi  missionary 
on  furlough.  There  have  been  recurrent  periods  of  distress 
in  India  and  China  arising  from  famines,  floods  and  earthquakes, 
to  say  nothing  of  insurrections  and  revolutions  in  the  Far  East. 
There  were  also  the  Great  War  of  1914-18,  with  all  its  attendant 
perils  and  problems,  and  later,  the  Japanese  attack  on  China, 
which  still  ravages  the  land,  during  which  two  more  Shansi 
missionaries.  Dr.  H.  G.  Wyatt  and  Miss  Beulah  Glasby,  lost 
their  lives.  Last,  and  most  momentous  of  all,  has  come  the 
second  Great  War,  which  has  already  caused  grievous  dislocation 
and  difficulty  in  all  missionary  administration. 

But  over  against  all  this,  it  has  been  a  period  of  wonderful 
encouragement.  Not  the  least  significant  feature  has  been  the 
elimination  of  the  high  mortality  rate  amongst  European 
missionaries,  due  to  scientific  precautions  against  malaria,  sleeping 
sickness  and  the  like.  Less  than  forty  years  ago  it  was  still  an 
unpleasantly  frequent  occurrence  to  receive  cablegrams  announcing 
deaths  of  missionaries.  Now  they  are  extremely  rare.  It  has  also 
been  a  time  of  development.  Expansion  was  undoubtedly  due 
largely  to  the  huge  Arthington  Fund  of  approximately 
£450,000  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  had  to  be 
expended  in  twenty-five  years.  It  has  been  disbursed  accordingly, 
and  the  maintenance  of  new  work  hitherto  so  supported  is  now 
borne  by  the  Society’s  general  funds.  The  fund  was  therefore  a 
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serious  responsibility ;  but  the  challenge  which  it  constituted  was 
gallantly  accepted,  and  the  enterprises  it  made  possible  are  being 
worthily  sustained.  As  the  result  of  this  princely  benefaction, 
the  highly  successful  work  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  and 
South  Lushai  was  established,  new  stations  were  opened  in  India, 
China  and  Congo,  and  the  extension  of  other  existing  work  was 
made  possible.  Help  was  given  to  Serampore  College,  which 
has  been  raised  to  University  status,  its  Charter  enabling  it  to 
grant  theological  degrees  having  been  revived;  and  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  Society’s  arts,  theological  and  medical  colleges  in 
Shantung  at  Tsinanfu,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 
co-operative  Shantung  Christian  University,  was  also  assisted. 
Interdenominational  educational  institutions  have  also  been  set 
up  at  Kimpese,  Delhi,  Bishnupur  and  Calcutta ;  and  much-needed 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  provision  of  more  vernacular 
literature  in  every  field. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  hopeful  movement  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  gradual  transfer  of  responsibility  for 
the  administration  and  support  of  missionary  work  to  the  national 
churches  and  Unions.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  in  India,  Ceylon  and  China,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  stimulate  it  in  the  future.  The  emergence  of  able 
Christian  leaders  from  the  indigenous  churches  has  been  most 
marked  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Developments  at  home  have  also  been  numerous  and 
impressive.  The  Medical  Mission  Auxiliary  was  founded  in 
1901.  There  were  then  four  doctors  in  China  and  five  in  India, 
none  at  all  in  Congo,  and  no  nurses  in  any  field.  Now  there  are 
ten  doctors  and  eighteen  nurses  in  India,  ten  doctors  and  eight 
nurses  in  China,  and  seven  doctors  and  thirteen  nurses  in  Congo. 
The  B.Z.M.,  the  Medical  Auxiliary  and  the  Bible  Translation 
Society  were  consolidated  with  the  parent  Society  in  1925.  The 
Carey  Press  has  been  established,  and  other  new  organisations 
include  the  League  of  Ropeholders,  the  Girls’  Auxiliary,  the 
London  Baptist  Monthly  Missionary  Conference,  Summer 
Schools  and  Study  Circles,  Exhibitions  and  the  “  Wants  ”  Depart¬ 
ment.  Further  projects  related  to  the  Society  which  have  been 
most  successful  are  the  London  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the 
Home  Preparation  Union,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Laymen’s 
Misionary  Movement,  with  its  remarkable  Swanwick  Conferences. 
The  period  has  also  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Co-operative  Move¬ 
ment,  dating  from  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910,  and  the 
formation  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  the  Conference 
of  British  Missionary  Societies,  and  various  National  Christian 
Councils.  Our  own  ex-Secretary,  Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson,  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  these  developments,  and  has  won  well-deserved 
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recognition  by  appointment  to  many  prominent  offices.  The 
election  of  our  Home  Secretary,  Rev.  B.  Grey  Griffith,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  with  succession  to  the 
Presidency  during  the  eventful  year  1942,  has  given  general 
satisfaction. 

A  few  comparative  statistics  may  ierve  to  illustrate,  though 
certainly  not  to  measure,  the  progress  of  these  forty-odd  years  : — 

tl898  1940 

Missionary  staff  (including  wives)  311  455 

^Baptisms  during  the  year  1,596  5,926 

♦Church  Membership  19,225  68,868 

General  Income  £88,001  £147,361 

t  These  figures  include  B.Z.M. 

*  Apart  from  West  Indies. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  time  and,  in  reflecting  upon  it, 
several  impressions  become  prominent : — 

(i.)  The  sense  of  privilege  in  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  personally  so  many  of  the  Committee,  officers  and 
missionary  staff,  and  of  serving  them  in  some  fashion. 

(ii.)  The  consciousness  that  the  Society  has  been  singularly 
blessed  by  a  succession  of  highly  consecrated  and  gifted  workers 
on  the  field,  and,  in  view  of  its  long  history,  that  it  has  no  need 
to  fear  a  dearth  of  volunteers  or  means  to  support  them. 

(iii.)  Assurance  of  the  future  success  of  the  Society’s  work. 
However  dark  the  present  outlook  may  appear,  the  ultimate  issue 
is  certain.  “  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?  ” 

Benjamin  R.  Wheeler. 


Memories  of  Dr.  Richard  Francis 
Weymouth. 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  was  called  to  preach  Special  Anniversary 
Sermons  at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Brentwood.  With  the 
exception  of  Hutton  and  Southend,  Essex  had  been  “  off  my 
map  ”  during  long  years.  I  was  glad,  after  a  long  interval,  to 
return  to  Brentwood,  mainly  because  of  certain  very  happy 
memories  of  the  town.  My  diary  informs  me  that  it  is  exactly 
forty  years  since  I  gave  a  “  Mission  ”  in  the  town,  a  Mission 
memorable  for  me,  and  for  very  many  in  Brentwood.  The 
whole  place  was  stirred.  Forty  years  afterwards,  men  and 
women  in  mid-life,  and  some  more  advanced  in  age,  came  to  tell 
me  that  the  Mission  meant  for  them  a  new  beginning  in  life. 
That,  I  think,  was  the  most  impressive  thing,  and  the  most 
humbling,  in  connection  with  the  visit  last  Fall.  I  shall 
remember  it  also  because  of  the  interruptions  during  the  service, 
due  to  an  unpleasant  visit  from  Hitler’s  company  of  raiders.  To 
see  a  solid  body  of  soldiers  rise  up  and  leave  the  church  in  the 
middle  of  the  service,  at  the  voice  of  the  sirens,  was  a  new 
experience  for  me.  There  was  a  happy  compensation,  however, 
when,  after  the  “  all  clear  ”  was  sounded,  many  of  these  men 
returned  to  the  church  to  hear  the  second  part  of  the  sermon.  I 
shook  hands  with  all  these  soldiers,  knowing  that  by  their  action 
they  had  proved  themselves  to  be  men  of  conviction,  and  not 
robots  who  had  come  to  a  “  parade  ”  service. 

But  there  was  another  memory  I  brought  with  me  from 
Brentwood.  More  than  once  my  eye  had  caught  sight  of  a 
memorial  tablet  on  the  wall  near  the  door.  When  I  examined  it 
my  heart  leapt,  for  I  read  upon  it  the  name  of  one  whom  I 
reverenced,  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Francis  Weymouth,  once  Head¬ 
master  of  Mill  Hill  School,  known  in  that  capacity  to  a  few,  but 
now  known  all  over  the  world  as  a  scholar  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  remarkably  fine  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  modem  English.  It  would  be  invidious  to  make  comparisons. 
There  was  one  similar  translation  before  the  “  Weymouth  ” 
appeared,  and  there  have  been  several  since.  But  Weymouth 
still  stands  alone  on  account  of  its  excellent  English.  There  are 
no  vulgarisms  in  it,  and  modern  idioms  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Unprejudiced  critics  have  always  admired  it  for  this 
reason.  Nothing  like  the  “  be  off  with  you  ”  of  certain  versions 
appears  in  Weymouth.  I  greatly  like  Moffatt  and  Torrey  and 
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Goodspeed,  but  Weymouth  has  a  place  all  its  own.  And  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  displaced,  although  it  may  yet  be  revised  so  as 
to  include  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words  which 
were  revealed  to  us  by  Adolf  Deismann  and  others  who  had 
studied  the  newly  discovered  papyri. 

However,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  matters.  I 
am  writing  mainly  about  Dr.  Weymouth  himself. 

Another  glance  at  my  old  diary  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is 
exactly  fifty  years  since  I  first  met  Dr.  Weymouth.  It  was  a 
decisive  date  for  me.  On  that  Sunday  morning  there  began  a 
personal  friendship  between  us  which  endured  until  the  day  of 
his  departure  from  this  life.  I  was  nearing  the  end  of  my  first 
pastorate  of  five  years,  and  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  London  as 
one  of  the  workers  in  the  newly  established  “  F^orward  Move¬ 
ment.”  Dr.  Clifford  and  Dr.  Meyer  pressed  me  to  undertake 
this  work,  and  gave  me  a  place  as  preaching  “  Missioner  ”  on  my 
own  lines  as  “  Apologist  ”  for  the  faith.  A  preliminary  engage¬ 
ment  took  me  to  preach  at  Acton,  then  a  delightful  suburb.  I 
remember  the  occasion  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  I  was  a  little 
nervous.  I  knew  that  certain  people,  who  were  not  quite  sure 
of  my  “  orthodoxy,”  were  coming  to  “  try  me  out.”  I  did  not 
care  very  much  what  they  thought,  but  I  know  that  such  people 
do  not  usually  introduce  into  a  service  of  worship  the  best 
devotional  atmosphere.  When,  therefore,  I  saw  before  me  in 
the  gallery  facing  the  pulpit  a  distinguished  looking  man,  leaning 
forward  so  as  not  to  miss  a  word  (apparently),  I  thought,  “  there 
is  one  of  them.”  The  mood  soon  passed,  for  I  saw  that  the  man 
was  deeply  interested,  and  he  began  to  inspire  me.  The  text  of 
the  sermon  was,  “  When  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  all  the  city  was 
moved.”  The  result  of  that  service  was  that  the  same  text  was 
used  half  a  dozen  times  afterwards  to  inaugurate  an 
“  apologetic  ”  campaign.  Ministers  will  guess  easily  how  the 
theme  was  treated. 

To  my  astonishment,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  the  gallery 
hearer  came  to  me,  offered  his  card,  and  announced  that  I  was  to 
be  his  guest  at  luncheon.  So  began  my  friendship  with  Dr. 
Weymouth.  During  the  afternoon  he  broached  the  question  of 
my  “  orthodoxy  ” — I  remember  still  how,  with  his  Greek  New 
Testament  open,  he  discoursed  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  aionios.  Later,  he  sent  me  an  autographed  copy  of  his 
Resultant  Greek  Testam<>nt,  a  greatly  prized  gift.  And  when  I 
was  attacked  in  two  “  religious  ”  papers,  he  wrote  two  letters 
to  these  journals  warmly  defending  me.  Imagine  what  these 
meant  to  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-eight,  on  the  threshold  of  his 
career!  The  attack  ceased  at  once.  There  is  no  need  to  refer 
to  our  later  correspondence  which,  on  his  side,  was  always 
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generous.  He  became  to  me  a  true  “  father  in  God.”  The  last 
time  I  met  him  was  at  Brentwood,  where  he  had  gone  to  reside. 

“  Come  and  cheer  up  an  old  man,”  he  wrote.  I  spent  an  afternoon 
with  him,  and  remained  for  dinner  o  deux.  The  meal  over,  he 
took  me  into  his  sanctum,  opened  a  safe,  and  withdrew  from  it 
a  beautifully  bound  book  containing  a  number  of  letters  from 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the  world.  They  all 
referred  to  his  special  work.  Then — I  can  never  forget  it — ^he 
opened,  with  tenderness,  a  packet  of  MSS.  It  was  his  famous 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  He  read  extracts  from  it,  and 
offered  his  reasons  for  the  wording.  One  of  these  stands  out. 
The  Authorised  Version  makes  the  elder  brother  say  to  his  father, 
”  All  these  years  have  I  been  serving  you  ” ;  Weymouth  rendered 
it :  “  all  these  years  have  I  been  slaving  for  you.”  The  emphasis 
with  which  he  read  it !  The  bitterness  he  imported  into  the 
sentence !  One  could  see  that  elder  boy,  vomiting  forth  his  pent 
up  hatred  of  the  life  at  the  farm.  His  heart  had  been  all  along 
with  his  young  rascal  of  a  brother,  who  had  lived  a  gay  life 
”  far  away  ”  (at  Rome?).  Since  there  is  no  mention  of  a  woman 
in  the  story,  the  mother  was  probably  dead,  and  there  was  no 
sister.  The  two  men,  father  and  son,  were  alone,  and  the  son 
resented  it.  "  I’ve  been  slaving  for  you  all  these  years  ...” 
Dr.  Weymouth  is  the  only  modem  translator  who,  in  this  passage, 
rendered  doulos  by  “  slave,”  although  in  the  Revised  Version  it 
is  so  rendered  in  other  passages,  e.g.,  “  Paul  a  slave  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  'But  Dr.  Weymouth  defended  it  as  more  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  scene  than  the  milder  “  serve  ”  suggests.  When, 
however,  the  original  Weymouth  was  revised  by  Professor  J.  A. 
Robertson,  “  slave  ”  was  replaced  by  “  serve.”  Whenever  I  read 
Weymouth  in  public  I  always  use  his  original  rendering  of  this 
passage.  It  is  not  only  more  dramatic,  it  also  best  expresses  the 
venom  that  this  young  man  emitted. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  tied  up  the  parcel  tenderly,  and 
then,  placing  his  hands  on  my  shoulder,  said,  “  I’ve  spent  years 
over  this,  but  I  fear  it  will  never  see  the  light;  the  financial 
difficulties  are  too  great.”  For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  I 
saw  tears  in  his  eyes.  They  were  contagious.  He  added  slowly, 
“  It  has  been  done  for  His  glory,  and  He  knows.” 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  on  my  way  to  Blackheath,  where  I 
lived.  It  was  the  last  time  we  met,  yet  the  passing  of  the  years 
has  not  dimmed  the  memory  of  that  sacred  scene. 

The  book  did  see  the  light.  It  has  had  an  amazing  circulation, 
and  it  is  highly  prized  by  those  who  use  it.  I  read  “  Moffatt  ” 
regularly,  but  I  like  to  check  him  by  Weymouth.  Impudent? 
Perhaps !  But  that  is  my  affair. 

Mr.  Herbert  Marnham,  an  old  Millhillian,  told  me  how  the 
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book  came  to  be  published.  He  and  a  few  more  of  the  old  school 
who  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  MSS.  undertook  to  finance 
its  publication.  The  rest  is  history. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor,  to  offer 
this  tribute,  poor  though  it  be,  to  a  great  man,  who  was  great 
enough  to  befriend  a  youngster  at  a  moment  when  some  would 
have  tom  him  to  pieces.  And  to  continue  that  friendship  to  the 
very  end. 

One  day,  I  hope,  a  place  may  be  found  in  the  Church  House 
for  some  memorial  to  one  who  did  much  for  his  own  denomi¬ 
nation,  but  far  more  for  the  whole  Church  of  God. 

Frederic  C.  Spurr. 


EDITORIAL  FOOTNOTE. — The  following  appears  in  the 
Jubilee  Volume  of  the  Acton  Church  (Fifty  Years  in  a  London 
Suburb,  by  E.  J.  Tongue,  B.A.,  B.D.). 

“  While  Dr.  Weymouth  is  justly  famous  throughout 
Christendom  as  the  author  of  ‘  The  New  Testament  in  Modern 
Speech  ’ — a  rendering  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language 
of  the  educated  man  of  to-day — the  Church  at  Acton  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  at  his  own  fireside.  He  was  received 
by  transfer  from  the  Congregational  Church  at  Mill  Hill,  in 
December,  1886,  and  within  a  month  was  elected  a  Deacon.  He 
proved  to  be,  not  only  an  eminent  New  Testament  scholar,  but  a 
very  versatile  worker.  For  nearly  five  years  he  remained  in 
fellowship  with  the  Church,  and  during  that  time  was  preacher 
at  the  Mission  Stations,  Conductor  of  the  Young  Women's  Bible 
Class  on  Sunday  afternoon,  besides  being  the  Leader  of  the  Choir 
for  two  years,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Building  Fund,  and  a  Trustee. 
He  also  held  a  Class  for  Bible  study  at  his  own  home  on  alternate 
Wednesday  afternoons.  His  views  as  to  the  Scripturalness  and 
the  wisdom  of  appointing  permanent  Deacons  were  not  accepted 
by  the  Church,  but  his  consecrated  ability  and  willing  service 
never  failed  to  be  duly  honoured.” 


The  First  Hymnbook  in  Use. 

JUST  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Benjamin  Keach  issued 
through  John  Hancock  a  pocket  hymnbook  entitled,  “  Spiritual 
Melody,  containing  near  Three  Hundred  Sacred  Hymns.”  It 
was  not  quite  the  first  book  of  the  kind,  for  Miles  Coverdale,  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors,  had  written  original  hymns;  but  that 
book  was  Instantly  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  When  the  people 
insisted  on  singing  for  themselves,  instead  of  being  sung  at, 
Thomas  Stemhold  versified  some  of  the  Psalms;  then  Stephen 
Hopkins  and  William  Whittingham  added  such  as  they  thought 
breathed  a  Christian  spirit;  till  others  with  less  discernment 
completed  the  whole  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  the  Command¬ 
ments  and  songs  such  as  the  Magnificat.  These  came  into  use 
before  and  after  the  official  Common  Prayer  in  church  worship. 
Again,  George  Wither  had  written  real  poetry,  and  had  secured 
from  King  James  an  order  that  his  book  was  to  be  bound  with 
the  psalter  and  the  Bible ;  but  the  Stationers’  Company,  who  had 
a  monopoly  of  these,  successfully  evaded  the  order. 

In  Commonwealth  times  a  few  propaganda  hymns  were  sung 
occasionally,  and  even  found  their  way  into  print;  but  the  chief 
effect  was  to  start  an  opinion  that  human  hymns,  as  distinct  from 
godly  psalms,  were  not  only  out  of  the  Church  tradition,  but 
ought  not  to  enrich  it.  So  it  was  left  for  Baptists,  a  generation 
and  more  later,  to  begin  singing  original  hymns  at  worship,  and 
then  to  publish  a  hymnbook  for  many  congregations  to  use. 

Benjamin  Keach,  about  1665,  came  into  some  notoriety  for 
writing  a  primer  for  children,  which  included  some  verse  to  be 
learned  by  heart.  Though  he  was  for  this  act  condemned  to  the 
pillory,  and  the  whole  edition  was  burned,  he  followed  Jeremiah’s 
precedent  and  wrote  it  again,  larger.  It  came  into  such  favour 
that  it  became  the  foundation  of  the  New  England  Primer.  Other 
Baptists  had  the  same  idea  of  catering  for  children,  such  as 
Abraham  Cheare  at  Plymouth  and  John  Bunyan  at  Bedford.  But 
none  of  their  verses  were  accompanied  with  music,  nor  is  there 
any  sign  that  they  were  sung  generally,  whether  at  school,  at 
play,  in  the  home,  or  at  public  worship. 

Keach  and  Joseph  Stennett  approached  the  question  from  a 
Biblical  standpoint.  Since  after  the  Last  Supper  of  the  Lord 
with  His  disciples,  before  they  quitted  the  upper  room,  they  sang 
a  hymn,  was  it  not  fitting  for  a  Church,  after  celebrating  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  to  close  with  a  hymn?  Both  ministers  persuaded 
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their  congregations,  and  wrote  hymns  for  the  purpose.  Here 
is  one  of  Reach’s,  shortened : 

Wonders  of  Grace. 

Let  Christ  be  had  in  great  esteem,  and  lifted  up  on  high; 

O  let  us  all  remember  Him  who  for  us  all  did  die. 

How  did  he,  Lord,  with  bitter  cryes,  make  known  His  grief  to  Thee, 
While  languishing  His  Body  hung  for  us  upon  the  Tree. 

Unto  the  Cross  they  did  Thee  nail.  Thy  Sides  they  pierc’d  also; 

O  let  us  all  apply  Thy  Blood  which  from  Thy  Wounds  did  flow. 

Its  precious  vertue  we  receive  to  purge  and  make  us  white. 

That  through  it  we  might  all  indeed  be  lovely  in  Thy  sight. 

Lord,  didst  Thou  die  that  we  might  live?  O  let  us  sigh  and  mourn 
,With  fervent  hearts  unfeignedly,  to  think  what  Thou  hast  borne 

To  save  our  Souls  from  Wrath  and  Hell,  that  we  might  changM  be. 
And  so  at  last  in  Heaven  dwell  to  all  eternity. 

This  shows  that  Reach  was  wise  enough  to  write  in  the  English 
or  Common  metre,  for  which  scores  of  tunes  were  in  general 
use.  He  did  not  imagine  himself  a  poet,  but  he  did  try  to  be  as 
good  a  craftsman  as  Stemhold ;  and  another  “  hymn  of  praise 
after  the  Sacrament  ”  gives  an  extra  rhyme,  as  two  verses 
will  show : 

His  Grave  was  made,  and  Body  laid  with  the  rich  and  unjust; 

His  Honour  high  despised  did  lye  all  covered  up  in  dust. 

Prais’d  be  the  Lord,  prais’d  be  the  Word  and  Spirit  too  therefore ; 
Sing  praise  will  we  to  the  Bless’d  Three  now  and  for  evermore. 

From  this  express  Biblical  precedent  it  was  easy  to  widen  to 
hymns  at  a  baptism  and  after  a  sermon ; 

In  ev’ry  Ordinance  also  in  which  we  should  be  found 
O  Thou  art  all ;  for  we  well  know  grace  in  Thee  doth  abound. 

The  Sacraments  do  hold  Thee  forth  and  witness  bear  to  Thee ; 

And  we  by  one  to  see  by  faith  Thou  nail’d  wast  to  the  Tree; 

Thy  Body  broke,  and  blood  was  shed ;  in  Baptism  we  do  espy 
Thou  in  the  Grave  wast  covered,  but  long  Thou  didst  not  lye : 

But  as  the  Body  raised  is  that  cover’d  was  all  o’er. 

So  Thou  wast  raised  unto  life,  and  diest  now  no  more. 


(Note  how,  like  a  good  workman,  he  distinguishes  the  three 
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syllables  covered  from  the  two  cover’d).  One  hymn  was 
published  expressly  for  the  close  of  an  Association  Meeting;  it 
would  be  most  fitting  for  the  L.B.A.  or  the  Union  to  ask  the 
Tabernacle  congregation  to  lead  in  this,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  it  was  first  published : 

We  have  had  a  sore  winter’s  day,  a  pinching  time  was  here; 

But  shall  such  weather  fly  away,  and  springing  times  draw  near? 

We  praise  Thy  great  and  glorious  Name  for  Seasons  we  have  had, 

O  let  us  not  be  put  to  shame,  but  in  Thyself  be  glad. 

We  now  must  part,  and  for  a  while  not  see  each  other  here; 

So  let  us  walk,  that  when  Christ  comes,  with  Him  we  may  appear. 

And  sing  sweet  Songs  of  Melody,  and  Joy  in  God  above; 

And  ravish’d  be  eternally  with  His  transcendent  Love. 

As  Fratemals  were  already  established,  and  he  wanted  to  intro¬ 
duce  hymns  in  other  churches,  he  penned  some  verses  on  the 
text,  “  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain  ”  : 

Thy  Ministers  are  like  to  Clouds  who  do  the  rain  retain ; 

Of  whom  thou  dost  make  equal  use  to  pour  it  out  again. 

O  let  us  then  cry  unto  God  his  Clouds  may  all  be  full. 

Not  empty  ones  which  hold  no  Rain,  but  do  deceive  the  Soul. 

And  pray  that  wc  may  always  have  rain  as  we  do  it  need. 

That  Grace  may  grow,  and  in  us  all  spring  up  like  to  choice  Seed. 

And  praise  the  glorious  God  above  who  doth  such  Blessings  send ; 

If  we  His  mercies  do  improve,  our  days  will  joyful  end. 

In  this  way  Keach  accumulated  76  hymns  which  seemed 
worthy  of  print  for  permanent  use  in  many  congregations;  not 
simply  to  be  lined  out,  to  be  sung  from  dictation  once  only. 
Moreover  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  scripture,  and  he  had 
broken  new  ground  with  a  massive  folio  to  expound  the 
metaphors  of  the  Bible.  He  had  the  idea  of  compressing  his 
voluminous  prose  into  rhyme  that  could  be  memorised  by  adults 
as  well  as  children,  though  he  was  careful  to  say  that  he  did  not 
recommend  them  as  proper  to  be  sung.  He  lost  few  chances 
of  urging  the  duty  and  the  beauty  of  public  song,  but  it  is 
unexpected  to  find  this  flowering  out  of  the  Burning  Bush. 

This  Bush  long  time  on  fire  has  been,  O  ’tis  a  wondrous  sight. 

Though  in  the  fire,  yet  not  bum’d.  This  may  our  Souls  invite 

To  take  a  view,  as  Moses  did,  O  why  is  this  thing  so? 

Alas  thy  Church  is  dear  to  thee  Beyond  all  things  below ! 
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O  then  let  all  those  precious  Birds  who  in  this  Bush  are  hid 
Sing  forth  thy  praise  continually,  and  none  their  Souls  forbid. 

The  time  of  singing,  O  ’tis  come,  since  the  sweet  Turtle-Dove 
Did  let  us  hear,  in  this  our  Land,  his  voice  from  Heav’n  above. 

Reach  was  very  clever  in  blending  many  allusions ;  Moses,  Isaiah, 
Christ  and  Paul  contribute  to  one  hymn  which  apparently  inspired 
Toplady ; 

The  Rock  of  Ages,  Lord,  Thou  art,  on  Thee  we  do  depend ; 

Upon  this  Rpck  let  us  be  built,  and  then  let  Rains  descend ; 

Let  Floods  rise  high,  and  let  Storms  beat,  we  shall  securely  stand, 
While  others  Fall,  Lord,  will  be  great,  who  build  upon  the  sand. 

This  Rock  is  high,  mount  up  with  speed,  you  Canaan  may  espy ; 

If  you  by  faith  ascend  this  Rock,  to  you  it  will  seem  nigh. 

Then  sing  ye  praise  unto  your  Rock,  no  Rock  is  like  to  this ; 

The  Rock  of  our  Salvation  great  a  Sanctuary  is. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  yielded  a  luminous  suggestion,  which 
in  after  years  prompted  the  greatest  of  Reach’s  successors  to 
work  up  a  famous  lecture  ; 

Once  was  our  Candle  lighted.  Lord,  and  did  most  clearly  burn ; 

But  soon  did  Satan  blow  it  out,  and  we  were  all  undone. 

O  let  our  Candle  lighted  be !  O  light  it  once  again. 

And  by  it  search  to  find  out  sin  which  may  in  us  remain. 

That  in  Thy  light  we  may  see  light,  and  thereby  may  rejoice. 

And  sing  Thy  Praises  day  and  night  with  heart  and  cheerful  voice. 

Hosea’s  moth  prompted  a  sermon  with  remarkable  inferences,  and 
other  prophets  caught  attention.  But  the  New  Testament  was 
must  suggestive  in  facts  and  parables,  as  well  as  metaphors.  The 
story  of  Christ’s  baptism  leads  him  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
the  Spirit  is  come  already,  a  doctrine  obscured  by  maiw  hymns 
pleading  that  He  would  come,  a  doctrine  reiterated  by  Spurgeon 
echoed  from  Reach : 

Behold  He’s  come,  an  Olive-leaf  within  His  mouth  we  see ; 

God’s  wrath  is  o’er,  it  is  asswag’d,  O  therefore  joyful  be. 

Let’s  see  Thy  face,  and  hear  Thy  voice,  and  taste  Thy  sweetest  love ! 
O  Souls  ascend !  but  O  for  Wings,  the  Wings  of  Noah’s  Dove ! 

Then  should  we  fly  away  from  hence,  leaving  this  world  and  sin. 

And  soon  would  Thou,  Lord,  reach  Thy  hand,  and  kindly  take  us  in. 
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Is  Christ  tlii  Door?  How  few  people  in  1691  discerned  the  duty 
of  leading  others  to  that  Door,  preaching  for  conversion : 

All  good  lyes  hid  in  God  above,  like  to  a  House  of  store ; 

And  such  as  would  go  in  and  eat,  must  enter  by  this  Door. 

We  in  Thy  church  ought  all  to  dwell,  bring  in  more  souls  and  more. 
By  Thy  Example,  Doctrine  too.  Thou  art  the  only  Door. 

All  praise  and  glory  unto  God  let  us  now  sing  again; 

For  showing  to  us  the  right  Door,  and  bringing  of  us  in. 

Did  Jesus  tell  of  a  weedy  field,  left  to  grow  till  harvest?  This 
suggested  two  hymns,  with  such  verses  as  : 

The  Angels  they  the  Reapers  be,  the  Wheat  are  God’s  Elect, 

Which  shall.  Lord,  gathered  be  to  Thee,  the  Tares  Thou  wilt  reject. 

Thou  sendst  Thy  glorious  Rays  on  us.  and  Dews,  our  Souls  to  cheer. 
But  ere  long  we  with  open  Eyes  the  Vision  shall  have  clear. 

Or  rather  in  Thy  precious  Arms  we  being  ripened. 

Shall  housed  be  with  lasting  Charms  of  Glory  on  our  Head. 

He  extracts  good  Baptist  doctrine,  based  on  the  motto  in 
Hebrews,  God  the  chief  Builder;  though  he  did  not  discern  that 
God  has  more  patterns  than  one,  and  does  not  work  by  mass- 
production  : 

Tis  He  that  built  His  Glorious  Church,  and  laid  the  comer  Stone ; 
In  all  the  Earth  there  is  None  such,  O  praise  the  Holy  One. 

The  matter  and  the  form  also,  did  He  alone  ordain. 

No  alteration  must  be  made  upon  eternal  pain. 

All  other  builders  Servants  have  to  labour  with  their  hands ; 

Who  according  to  the  pattern  act,  and  just  as  He  commands. 

So  Ministers  does  God  imploy,  who  must  the  pattern  know. 

And  if  they  alter  anything,  they  do  their  folly  know. 

The  Rule  it  is  God’s  Holy  Word,  would  you  the  Pattern  view, 

’Tis  the  first  Church  the  Lord  did  build,  as  th*  Apostles  Acts  do 
show, 

Keach  saw  around  him  some  men  like  those  who  shocked  Paul 
with  their  inference  that  the  more  they  sinned  the  more  would 
God’s  grace  abound,  and  he  often  sets  out  the  call  to  live  as 
heirs  of  God,  to  strive  like  nmners  in  the  arena : 

He  that  the  Prize  doth  think  to  have  must  take  the  greatest  care 
To  set  out  timely,  must  begin  before  old  age  draws  near. 
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He  that  would  win  the  Prize  also,  must  know  what  way  to  run; 

And  must  hold  out,  not  weary  be,  until  the  Prize  he’s  won. 

O  then,  ye  Saints,  run  you  apace  in  ways  of  Piety ; 

Gird  up  your  Loyns,  and  nothing  fear,  look  up,  lift  up  your  Eye 

The  Prize  to  see  :  Ah !  ’tis  your  own,  and  when  you  end  your  days. 
You  shall  receive  it,  therefore  now  break  forth  and  sing  God’s  praise. 

But  all  the  glory  for  a  holy  life  is  due  to  the  Lord.  This  is 
expressed  in  verses  where  Keach  takes  care  to  place  the  emphatic 
little  word  just  where  the  accent  falls — as  many  versifiers  do  not : 

Our  works  are  all  wrought  tn  us.  Lord,  and  for  us  too  by  Thee; 

Thy  praises  therefore  we  will  sing,  and  that  continually. 

He  never  delves  into  the  mysteries  contained  in  the  Revelation, 
but  bases  himself  on  the  actual  vision  to  John  as  he  evangelised 
on  Patmos : 

Thy  Churches,  Lord,  are  like  unto  rich  Candlesticks  of  Gold, 

In  whom  shines  forth  that  glorious  light  which  sinners  do  behold. 

As  Candlesticks  in  a  large  House  in  which  the  Light  they  place ; 

And  also  are  for  Ornament  ( :)  Ev’n  thus,  through  Thine  own  Grace 

Are  all  Thy  Churches  here  on  Earth  of  use.  Lord,  unto  Thee, 

And  unto  others,  who  likewise  Thy  Riches  in  them  see. 

While  nearly  all  his  hymns  deal  with  eternal  things,  yet  twice  he 
glances  at  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  Once,  the  excellency 
of  the  Gospel  wrings  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the  doings  of  James  II 
by  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  : 

Blessed  be  God  that  we  were  born  under  the  joyful  sound, 

And  rightly  have  Baptized  been  and  bred  on  English  ground, 

Dumb  Pictures  might  we  all  ador’d,  like  Papists  in  Devotion; 

And  with  Rome’s  Errours  so  been  stor’d  to  drink  her  deadly  Potion. 

The  Sun  which  rose  up  in  the  East  and  drove  their  shades  away. 
Hath  sent  His  Light  unto  the  West  and  turn’d  our  Night  to  Day. 

The  other  allusion  is  to  the  other  rhymester,  with  whom  he  was 
in  friendly  competition  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  each  prompting 
the  other  to  some  new  enterprise.  It  was  only  three  years  since 
Bunyan  had  crossed  the  river  and  the  trumpets  had  sounded  for 
him  on  the  other  side,  when  Keach  published  : 

Lord,  we  are  Pilgrims  on  the  Earth,  as  all  our  Fathers  were. 

For  this  is  not  our  dwelling-place,  no  ’biding  for  us  here. 
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A  Pilgrim  loves  good  company,  don’t  care  to  go  alone ; 

So  do  God’s  Saints  delight  in  such  who  do  Christ  Jesus  own; 

And  walk  with  them  in  the  same  way,  if  that  they  be  sincere, 

They  prize  their  precious  company,  they  helpful  to  each  are. 

A  Pilgrim,  whra  he’s  come  near  home,  he  greatly  doth  rejoyce ; 

O  let  such  Saints  whose  work’s  near  done,  lift  up  with  joy  their 
voice. 

None  of  Keach’s  hymns  are  still  sung  in  England.  Yet  exactly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  he  published  this  book,  we  do 
well  to  honour  him  as  the  father  of  English  hymnody.  Isaac 
Watts  bettered  him,  but  Reach  was  the  first  pilgrim  along 
this  road. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


THOMAS  NEWCOMEN,  ironmonger,  of  Dartmouth, 
Devon,  and  others,  by  letters  of  agreement  dated  10th  November, 
1715,  covenanted  with  James  Lowther  to  erect  a  “  fire  engine,” 
with  a  steam  barrel  of  at  least  sixteen  inches  diameter  within  and 
eight  feet  in  length,  as  his  Stone  Pit,  situate  between  Whitehaven 
and  a  place  adjoining  called  Howgill.  It  did  such  good  pumping 
that  after  1726  they  supplied  a  second,  which  was  used  till  about 
1780.  Then  the  Saltom  Pit  was  sunk  152  yards  close  to  the 
shore,  and  two  larger  engines  were  installed  about  1731,  which 
lasted  fifty  years.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  most 
of  Newcomen’s  partners  were  Baptist,  and  churches  often 
gathered  in  the  midlands  round  their  engines,  no  such  result  was 
here;  the  Whitehaven  church  originated  only  in  1751  by  the 
energy  of  a  newcomer  from  Liverpool. 


W.T.W. 
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John  Bunyan  and  Andrew  Gifford. 

(Second  article.  .For  the  first  see  Baptist  Quarterly,  July,  1940.) 

IN  following  on  the  research  in  connection  with  John  Bunyan 
and  Andrew  Gifford,  a  possible  link  in  the  story  presents  itself 
in  the  well-known  Warrant  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Bunyan  in 
1674-5.  This,  until  it  was  found  in  1887  among  papers  and 
documents  left  by  Ichabod  Chauncy,  had  lain  in  obscurity  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  There  seems  here  to  be  a  field  worth 
exploring,  and  one  which  might  eventually  lead  to  a  solution  of 
the  mystery  enshrouding  the  silver  tankard  given  by  Nathaniel 
Ponder  in  1671  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Bunyan,  who,  at 
her  husband’s  death  in  1688,  presented  it  to  Andrew  Gifford, 
as  was  recorded  in  the  previous  article. 

The  warrant,  now  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  at 
New  York,  inspired  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown’s  theory  that 
Bunyan  served  his  last  imprisonment  on  Bedford  bridge,  although 
for  an  alleged  offence  committed  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
town.  The  irreparable  loss  of  the  Sessions  Registers  for  the 
period  under  consideration  makes  it  impossible  to  affirm  or  to  deny 
the  speculative  assertions  of  Dr.  Brown.  It  is,  however, 
improbable  that  Bunyan  was  incarcerated  for  six  months  in  the 
small  local  clink  on  a  warrant  bearing  the  signatures  (and  in 
several  cases  their  own  seals)  of  thirteen  county  justices. 

The  persona  grata  of  this  present  investigation  is  Ichabod 
Chauncy,  a  son  of  Charles  Chauncy,  who,  as  vicar  of  Ware, 
Hertfordshire,  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  rail  off  his 
communion  table.  The  persecution  which  followed  drove  him 
to  New  England,  where  he  became — and  remained  until  his 
decease  in  1671 — president  of  Harvard  College.  Charles  Chauncy 
bestowed  upon  his  children  scriptural  names,  of  which  perhaps 
Ichabod  was  the  least  enviable,  although  at  that  time  by  no  means 
uncommon.  This  son’s  birth  date  is  not  known,  but  his  education 
began  as  one  of  the  early  students  at  Harvard. 

At  one  time  Ichabod  Chauncy  had  acted  as  a  chaplain  to 
Sir  Edward  Harley’s  regiment  at  Dunkirk — where  Harley 
reluctantly  took  command — but  his  Church  of  England  ordination 
ended  through  the  enforcement  of  the  Bartholomew  Act,  when 
he  received  “  a  letter  of  dismission  ”  from  his  living  at  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  in  1662.  Thus  ejected,  Chauncy  for  eighteen  years 
practised  as  a  doctor  at  Bristol,  holding  as  he  did  a  licentiateship 
of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  for  he  and  his  five  brothers 
all  “  had  a  skill  in  medicine  ”.  Ichabod  Chauncy  was  received 
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into  the  Church  in  the  Castle  at  Bristol,  in  March,  1670;  but  in 
1682,  and  again  in  1684,  he  was  prosecuted  under  the  statute 
35  Eliz.,  c.i.,  for  not  attending  a  parish  church,  despite  his  plea 
of  worshipping  “  as  nearly  as  he  could  to  that  of  the  primitive 
church.”  He  suffered  imprisonment,  and  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  country  from  the  port  of  Bristol  only — to  be  banished  the 
realm.  So  he  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  but  nevertheless  sailing 
from  the  port  of  London!  Yet,  the  record  adds,  “  Y®  Doctor 
was  very  chearful  under  all,”  in  spite  of  his  landed  properties 
being  forfeited ;  although,  as  the  Boston  (U.S.A.)  Evening 
Times  for  July  2nd,  1913,  said,  “  his  books  and  manuscripts 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  two  hundred  years 
later.”  Chauncy  subsequently  returned  to  Bristol  in  1686,  and 
continued  his  medical  practice  until  his  death  in  1691.  His  age 
at  that  time  is  unknown,  but  in  1684  he  referred  to  having  been 
a  Master  in  Arts  for  thirty  years.  Apparently  he  wrote  only 
one  book,  “Innocence  vindicated  by  a  Narrative  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Bristol  against  I.  C., 
Physician,  to  his  Conviction  on  the  Statute  of  the  35th  Elizabeth, 
1684.” 

These  brief  details  of  Chauncy  are  given  to  introduce  him 
into  the  religious  life  of  Bristol,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  John  Thompson’s  congregation.  Thompson  (who  went  to 
the  town  in  1670)  was  himself  sent  to  prison,  and  succumbed  to 
gaol  fever  in  1674-5,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Chauncy’s  efforts  to  save 
him. 

The  names  of  John  Bunyan,  Andrew  Gifford  and  Ichabod 
Chauncy,  in  this  way  allied,  can  be  no  mere  coincidence;  so  it 
is  hoped  that  further  information  may  accrue  from  the  fact  that 
the  Bunyan  Warrant  came  into  the  hands  of  Ichabod  Chauncy 
as  mysteriously  as  the  Bunyan  tankard  reached  the  hands  of 
Andrew  Gifford. 

Bedford  and  Bristol  are  somewhat  wide  apart.  But  London 
would  be  the  place  where  most  likely  the  three  men  at  sundry 
times  met ;  together,  probably,  with  John  Owen,  Vavasour 
Powell,  and  others  also  to  whom  Bunyan  was  known.  And  yet 
his  acquaintance  with  Andrew  Gifford  remains  obscure.  To  the 
names  already  mentioned  should  be  added  that  of  Thomas  Hard- 
castle,  an  ejected  clergyman  and  Andrew  Gifford’s  immediate 
predecessor  at  Broadmead,  and  brother-in-law  to  Vavasour 
Powell.  Hardcastle,  it  is  stated,  wrote  a  preface  for  Powell’s 
Concordance,  a  work  to  which  Bunyan  undoubtedly  added  some 
thousands  of  references  for  its  second  edition  (1673),  prefaced 
by  John  Owen,  and  issued  by  Francis  Smith,  one  of  Bunyan’s 
publishers.  The  first  edition  of  the  Concordance  (1671)  was 
“  begun  by  Vavasour  Powell  [then  deceased]  and  finished  by 
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N.  P.  and  J.  F.”  Thus  was  it  registered  and  announced  to  be 
published  by  Francis  Smith  and  Richard  Clarke.  It  is  reasonable 
to  conjecture  that  the  initials  “  N.  P.”  are  those  of  Nathaniel 
Ponder  (who  sent  forth  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  1678) ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  the  Bunyan-Ponder-Owen  connection  is  established  at 
an  earlier  date  than  Dr.  Brown  surmises,  and  well  within  the 
1671  period  of  the  tankard  episode,  for  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  Owen  brought  together  Bunyan  the  author  and  Ponder  the 
publisher. 

Nathaniel  Ponder  was  of  the  Northamptonshire  family 
which  had  branches  in  Suffolk  and  Essex.  This  might  link 
him  up  perhaps  with  “  J.  F.”  (the  co-editor  of  the  Concordance), 
who  is  identified  by  Professor  Arber  in  the  Term  Catalogues  as 
John  Fairfax,  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Fairfaxes.  Fairfax  was 
an  ordained  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  ejected  of 
1662.  He  suffered  imprisonments  from  which  he  was  released 
in  1672.  John  Fairfax  died  in  his  native  county  at  Barking  in 
1700.  He  issued  from  London  a  sermon  in  16/9,  to  which  he 
attached  only  his  initials,  as  sometimes  used  by  him  in 
correspondence. 

The  above-mentioned  Thomas  Hardcastle,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  “  the  learned  ”  Henry  Jessey’s  church — and  Jessey 
(who  was  immersed  by  Hanserd  Knollys)  supported  Bunyan’s 
doctrine  of  communion — was  ordained  at  Bristol  in  1676  by 
Kiffin  and  (presumably,  Nehemiah)  Cox,  both  of  whom,  being 
at  Bradford  or  Trowbridge,  were  invited  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Dr.  Cox  was  characterised  as  “  that  great  divine,  eminent 
for  all  manner  of  learning  ” :  a  deserved  eulogy — despite  the 
trouble  he  caused  at  Bedford  Meeting  in  1679 — for  tradition 
says  that  he  was  able  to  converse  in  Hebrew,  Latin  and  Greek. 
Among  the  aforementioned  group  was  also,  of  course,  Hanserd 
Knollys.  All  the  men  were  linked  up  with  Andrew  Gilford  and 
Bristol ;  and  Owen,  who  had  commended  Hardcastle  for  the 
position  at  Broadmead,  was  claimed  by  Hardcastle  as  being 
among  his  “  most  loving  friends.”  But  even  John  Owen  laboured 
in  vain  “  to  convince  Cromwell’s  son-in-law.  Lord  Charles  Fleet- 
wood,  and  Lady  Fleetwood  of  the  expediency  of  the  appointment,” 
for  Hardcastle  in  a  letter  to  them  expresses  his  regret  that  they 
“  seemed  to  be  under  very  great  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction 
upon  my  going  to  Bristol,  and  would  lay  me  under  blame.”  The 
reason  for  their  obstruction  is  not  apparent.  Another  connection 
is  traced  through  the  list  of  members  (including  Lord  Charles 
Fleetwood  and  Sir  John  Hartop,  a  close  friend  of  Owen’s)  of 
the  church  in  White’s  Alley,  Moorfields,  ministered  to  by  Dr. 
John  Owen,  and  at  times  by  John  Bunyan — according  to  Dr. 
Brown. 
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The  vexed  question  of  admitting  unbaptized  persons  to  the 
Lord’s  Table — an  opposition  dating  back  to  1662 — was,  in  1670-1 
causing  consternation  and  hindrance  to  fellowship  in  the  churches ; 
and  led  William  Kiffin,  “  as  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
agitation  of  it  in  Bristol,”  to  publish  A  Sober  Discourse  {f  A 
Sober  Answer,  1675]  in  further  reply  to  John  Bunyan’s  A  Con 
fession  of  my  Faith  (1672),  in  which  Bunyan  had  insisted  on  the 
lawfulness  to  communicate  with  “  saints  as  saints  ”  :  a  work 
that  had  already  been  severely  dealt  with  by  T.  P[aul]  and  W. 
K[iffin],  and  duly  responded  to  by  Bunyan  in  his  Differences 
about  Baptism  (1673). 

To  return  to  the  theme.  Dr.  Brown,  in  John  Bunyan :  His 
Life,  Times  and  Work,  rightly  supposed  that  the  Warrant  was 
not  only  prepared  by  order  of  Lawyer  Foster  of  Bedford,  but 
also  that  it  was  written  by  one  of  his  clerks.  This  surmise 
is  confirmed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Emmison,  F.R.Hist.S.,  in 
the  Records  of  The  Bedfordshire  Historical  Society  for  1928. 
Mr.  Emmison  identifies  the  writer  as  William  Johnson,  Notary 
Public  and  Deputy  Registrar.  Dr.  Foster  was,  in  his  capacity  of 
Commissary  and  Official,  the  judge  of  the  Archdeacon’s  Court, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Warrant  which  was  thus 
“  drawn  up  under  ecclesiastical,  as  opposed  to  lay  direction.” 

In  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  The  Gentleman’ s  Magazine 
for  1890,  Mr.  W.  G.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  tells 
the  story  of  how  he  acquired  the  Warrant,  and  suggests  that 
friends  of  Bunyan  must  have  sent  the  document  to  Ichabod 
Chauncy  at  Bristol,  who  was  regarded  as  the  “  general  legal 
adviser  ”  of  Nonconformists,  in  the  hope  that  Chauncy  might  be 
able,  in  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  proclamation  date  and 
that  of  the  Warrant,  during  which  period  there  could  be  no 
legal  offence,  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the  matter.  Upon 
Bunyan’s  release  in  six  months’  time,  Mr.  Thorpe  opines  that 
the  Warrant  was  set  aside  and  more  or  less  lost  sight  of  by 
Chauncy;  and  there  it  remained  with  other  papers  until  it 
reached  a  London  sale-room  in  1790.  When  it  again  came  under 
the  hammer  in  1887,  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Thorpe  for  a  nominal 
sum ;  and  after  “  reposing  in  Nightingale-lane  ”  for  a  number  of 
years  it  was  once  more  put  up  for  sale  in  1904,  and  very  rightly 
catalogued  as  “  A  document  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.” 
It  was  then  secured  for  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  for  £305. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Times  in  1887  Mr.  Thorpe  wrote :  “  The 
document  is  so  little  thumbed  or  soiled  that  it  cannot  have  been 
long  in  a  constable’s  horny  hand.”  Facsimiles  of  the  Warrant 
(in  which  Bunyan:  is  described  as  a  “  Tynker  ”  were  fortunately 
made,  and  Queen  Victoria  accepted  a  copy.  The  reproduction 
by  Van  der  Wayde  is  so  remarkably  good  that  it  might  well  be 
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— as  indeed  it  has  been — taken  for  the  original.  Of  this  a  fine 
impression  (as  here  illustrated)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bunyan 
Collection  at  Bedford  Public  Library. 

The  Broadmead  Records,  from  which  much  that  is  now 
given  is  culled  (and  gratefully  acknowledged),  were  elegantly 
penned  by  Edward  Terrill,  an  instructor  of  handwriting.  Terrill, 
who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  schoolmaster,  became  a  “  ruling 
elder  ”  of  the  Church.  His  marriage  brought  him  considerable 
property,  of  which,  in  1679,  he  “  consecrated  a  large  part  ...  to 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.”  For  some  years 
Baptists  had  desired  an  educated  ministry,  and  in  1675,  a  number 
of  ministers  invited  others  to  Town  to  “  plea  for  an  orderly 
standing  ministry.”  William  Kiffin  and  Daniel  Dyke  (formerly 
one  of  Cromwell’s  chaplains)  were  among  them,  and  by  1689 
the  General  Assembly  had  formally  established  a  fund  for  the 
object.  Towards  this  Andrew  Gifford’s  church  contributed  the 
sum  of  thirty  pounds.  It  has  been  already  related  that  “  old  ” 
Andrew  gave  his  son.  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  a  liberal  education : 
an  education  that  he  himself  had  never  received.  The  religious 
feeling  of  the  period  is  also  apparent  from  a  further  statement 
that  Gifford’s  people  paid  half  the  cost  of  a  place  in  Bristol 
in  which  “  to  bury  our  dead  without  the  ceremonies  of  the  parish 
parsons  in  their  yards  ” — a  prejudice  causing  that  division  in 
death  which  unhappily  still  persists. 

Thus  have  the  Broadmead  Records  helped ;  but  missing  links 
must  needs  be  welded  into  the  chain  of  evidence  to  confirm  the 
actual  connection  between  Bunyan  the  Tinker  of  Bedford  and 
Gifford  the  Cooper  of  Bristol.  It  is  confidently  hoped,  however, 
that  the  scraps  of  circumstantial  or  suggestive  evidence  hitherto 
and  now  offered  may  lead  other  researchers  to  follow  up  the 
clues. 


“  The  heroic  age  of  the  Broadmead  Church  expired 
A.D.  1688  ”  says  the  unidentified  Continuator  of  its  records. 


1688  ” — that  memorable  year :  the  year  of  John  Bunyan’s 
death  and  of  the  landing  on  English  soil  of  William  of  Orange. 

And  it  was  Andrew  Gifford’s  brother,  Samuel,  who  had 
assisted  the  Prince  to  come ! 

Frank  Mott  Harrison. 


[Authorities;  The  Broadmead  Records  (1847  and  1865  editions);  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  Wilson’s  Dissenting  Churches;  Dr. 
W.  T.  Whitley,  in  The  Ejectment  of  1662  and  the  Free  Churches,  1912,  etc.] 
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War-Time  Jobs. 

IT  all  began  when  things  were  very  dull  early  last  year.  We 
were  at  war,  but  nothing  seemed  to  happen.  Stalemate  was 
the  word  of  the  moment.  There  was  the  upheaval  caused  by 
evacuation  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  blackout  and  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  about  making  any  plans.  We  wondered  what  might 
happen  in  the  Spring. 

What  could  I  do  with  my  holiday  in  such  a  year?  I  heard 
of  someone  going  off  to  Hungary  for  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  were  literally  thousands  of  people  who  were  homeless  and 
starving.  Hungary  had  admitted  these  refugees,  but  with  the 
coming  of  winter,  a  particularly  severe  one  at  that,  conditions 
were  wretched  and  appalling.  I  was  comfortably  recovering  from 
sciatica  at  the  time ;  I  had  hours  and  hours  of  quiet  for  reading, 
the  family  to  wait  on  me,  and  a  warm  room  to  laze  in.  Then  I 
longed  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  refugees.  Surely  with 
a  month’s  holiday  and  some  money  I  could  be  useful.  When  I 
came  to  considering  it  in  prayer  I  had  to  face  the  thought  that 
perhaps  I  was  hankering  for  an  adventure  more  than  really 
desiring  to  help  people.  Would  I  want  to  do  as  much  if  the  work 
were  in  London  ?  T.  S.  Eliot  voiced  my  feelings : 

Herein  lies  the  greatest  treason 

To  do  the  right  thing  for  the  wrong  reason. 

It  is  one  thing  to  want  to  help  and  quite  another  to  find  an 
outlet.  It  proved  to  be  surprisingly  difficult,  so  much  so  that  I 
began  to  excuse  myself  from  pursuing  the  task.  All  sorts  of 
doubts  rose  in  my  mind.  Then  I  thought  of  Maurice  Rowntree, 
and  remembered  a  talk  he  had  given  just  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  war.  He  had  been  a  persistent  visitor  to  Germany,  a  link 
between  free  and  oppressed  Christians.  I  found  his  address  in 
the  telephone  directory  and  wrote  to  him,  and  was  soon  in  touch 
with  the  right  people.  Maurice  Rowntree  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  committee  set  up  to  organise  aid  for  all  nationalities 
of  refugees. 

At  that  time  the  refugees  were  mainly  Germans  and 
Austrians,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Czechoslovaks  and  Poles.  After 
the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  when  thousands  of  Belgian 
and  Dutch  refugees  came  to  London  special  large  scale  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  the  Government  for  them,  but  naturally 
some  came  into  contact  with  the  many  voluntary  committees 
already  set  up.  One  interesting  thing  was  to  see  Germans  taking 
Belgians  under  their  wing,  helping  them  to  find  their  way  about 
London,  and  spending  hours  teaching  them  English. 
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I  arranged  with  the  secretary  of  the  committee  the  dates  I 
should  take  for  my  holiday.  He  himself  was  giving  every  minute 
of  his  spare  time  to  the  work.  Each  evening  from  six  until 
ten  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  visitors;  people  in  trouble, 
often  in  the  depths  of  despair,  came  for  advice  and  help.  Many 
who  had  made  last  minute  escapes  from  Germany  were  finding  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  here  any  longer.  The  feeling  of  relief  at 
escaping  Nazi  terrors  proved  insufficient  to  live  on  indefinitely. 
They  needed  something  to  live  for  and  something  to  do.  A 
helping  hand  was  not  enough;  the  hand  of  friendship  was 
necessary. 

The  main  object  of  the  Committee  was  to  do  away  with  the 
refugee  class  by  merging  them  into  the  life  of  the  nation.  Slowly 
and  gradually  this  must  happen,  but  to  save  the  process  being 
unnecessarily  painful,  some  definite  steps  were  taken  to  ease  the 
situation.  Quite  obviously,  as  I  learned  more  about  the  work, 
it  was  impossible  to  sit  quietly  waiting  until  my  holiday  before 
helping.  I  joined  a  group  of  people  working  in  my  district,  an 
offshoot  of  the  main  central  group,  and  soon  was  drawn  into  the 
fray.  At  the  outset,  the  Secretary  had  said,  “  Be  sure  you  want 
to  be  in  on  this,  because  once  its  tentacles  get  you  there  is  no 
escape.”  He  was  quite  right. 

The  local  group  grew  up  and  prospered  in  its  work  because 
one  man  was  a  Christian  in  action.  He  was  so  keen  and  gave  him¬ 
self  so  wholeheartedly  to  the  work  that  people  who  were  vaguely 
interested  found  themselves  swept  into  it  by  his  enthusiasm. 
Through  his  efforts  a  council  was  formed  of  representatives  from 
the  Free  Churches  of  the  district  and  from  the  International 
Friendship  League,  the  Youth  Hostels  Association,  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Reconciliation,  and  the  Synagogue. 

This  council  acted  as  a  clearing  house,  and  through  their 
respective  bodies  did  their  best  to  meet  all  requirements  for  help 
and  social  contacts.  The  help  was  mainly  friendship  and  personal 
interest  and  not  financial  aid,  as  this  was  looked  after  by  the 
case-working  Committees  at  Bloomsbury  House.  About  60 
refugees  for  this  district  alone  were  offered  friendship. 

The  first  job  given  to  me  was  to  visit  an  Austrian  girl  who 
was  lonely  and  without  friends.  I  wondered  how  I  could  be  of 
any  use.  To  put  into  practice  something  I  felt  strongly  about 
was  not  so  easy  when  the  time  came  actually  to  do  it.  Friend¬ 
ship  grows,  I  thought.  I  cannot  arrive  at  a  stranger’s  door  and 
expect  by  some  magical  means  to  find  it  there  waiting  for  me. 
I  can  well  remember  my  misgivings  as  I  knocked  at  the  door. 
To  my  surprise  I  was  given  a  warm  welcome.  I  remember  that 
we  talked  solidly  for  two  hours  about  many  things.  I  learned 
that  in  Vienna  she  had  had  a  very  good  post  as  foreign 
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correspondent  to  an  insurance  firm  and  could  speak  four 
languages.  She  had  travelled  a  good  deal  during  holidays  and 
could  tell  me  about  climbing  mountains  and  ski  trips;  this  was 
a  real  joy  to  me.  Now,  in  England,  in  domestic  Scirice,  parted 
from  her  family  and  friends  she  was  lonely.  Her  parents  had 
remained  in  Vienna,  and  her  only  brother  was  in  New  York. 
They  were  truly  a  scattered  family. 

We  drew  her  into  our  circle  of  friends,  at  first  by  inviting 
her  to  join  a  small  party  of  Germans  and  English  who  met 
regularly  once  a  week.  These  meetings  were  in  a  private  house 
and  this  had  many  advantages.  There  was  the  feeling  of  being 
admitted  to  a  family  circle  and  a  happy  fellowship  where  every¬ 
one  aired  views  and  opinions  to  their  hearts’  content.  Now  there 
are  four  homes,  at  least,  where  my  Austrian  friend  is  always 
welcome,  and  the  circle  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow. 

After  the  collapse  of  .France  there  was  a  general  round  up  of 
aliens,  and  the  refugees’  lot  became  very  hard.  In  many  cases 
husbands  and  wives  had  been  classified  separately  (enemy  aliens 
are  classified  A,  B  or  C  by  judgment  of  a  tribunal)  so  that  a 
husband  classified  as  B  was  interned  when  the  decree  for  that 
class  was  given,  whilst  his  wife  in  the  C  class  was  not.  I  was 
asked  to  call  and  see  some  of  the  women  left  behind.  From  none 
of  those  I  saw  was  there  ever  a  murmur  against  us  for  cutting 
into  their  private  lives  and  splitting  up  families  again,  not  even 
when  loved  ones  had  been  sent  without  warning  as  far  away  as 
Australia. 

For  some  the  burden  was  very  heavy  in  those  summer 
months;  news,  after  partings,  was  so  long  in  coming  through, 
sometimes  it  was  two  months  before  the  first  letter  arrived.  One 
German  lady  told  me  how  she  and  her  doctor  husband  used 
to  have  their  own  nursing  home  in  Germany.  Amongst  their 
patients  were  famous  personalities,  some  being  English.  The 
time  came  to  surrender  it  all,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
leave  Germany  together;  in  order  to  get  away  they  had  to  come 
separately.  After  bearing  a  separation  of  nine  months,  and  after 
many  trials  they  were  finally  united  in  this  country.  Here  life 
was  very  different;  they  could  no  longer  serve  the  community, 
but  they  were  so  thankful  to  be  in  England  and  together  again. 
Unfortunately  he  was  in  the  B  class  and  just  one  year  short  of 
the  age  limit,  and  one  day  he  was  interned.  She  was  afraid  for 
him ;  it  was  weeks  before  she  heard  anything,  and  she  wondered 
if  his  health  would  stand  the  additional  strain.  I  shall  never 
forget  her  telling  me  her  story,  and  seeing  her  face  lined  with  care 
and  her  expressive  eyes  heavy  with  sorrow.  Yet  she  was  not 
overcome ;  there  was  a  vigour  about  her  and  a  spirit  which  could 
rise  above  it.  She  ended  by  saying  that  her  trouble  was 
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unimportant  if  considered  in  its  right  perspective  along  with  all 
the  trouble  in  the  world.  I  remember  walking  home  on  air 
afterwards,  thrilled  to  have  heard  her  talk,  and  to  see  her  fine 
courage. 

The  work  I  actually  did  during  my  holiday  was  very  varied. 
For  three  weeks  I  went  daily  to  a  refugee  hostel  in  Paddington 
which  the  central  group  ran  primarily  for  the  many  who  needed 
a  temporary  home.  It  was  a  port  of  storm  for  numbers  of 
people.  They  came  there  to  recover  when  down  on  their  luck, 
or  when  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  usually  passed  on 
when  something  else  opened  up  for  them. 

The  hostel  was  run  by  a  committee  of  men  and  women  who 
felt  called  to  give  their  time  to  the  work.  Again,  they  were 
Christians  in  action.  Various  denominations  were  represented, 
amongst  them  being  Friends  and  a  Christian  Scientist.  Their 
standards  were  very  high,  and  always  an  inspiration.  Many 
more,  like  myself  (about  fifty  people)  who  were  interested 
became  known  as  the  “  Friends  of  the  Hostel.”  They  gave, 
amongst  other  things,  money,  flowers  for  beautifying  the  shabby 
old  house,  furniture,  books  and  their  talents.  One  lady  came 
twice  a  week  unfailingly  to  teach  English.  She  understood 
idiomatic  German  and  could  give  really  useful,  helpful  talks  to 
the  German  guests.  Nothing  was  too  much  trouble  for  her. 
I  felt  very  humbled  when  I  heard  of  some  of  her  activities. 
On  one  occasion  she  had  tirelessly  toured  the  district,  looking 
for  a  cheap  room  for  two  of  the  hostel  refugees.  One  was 
eventually  found  and  arrangements  made  for  them  to  move  in. 
She  wanted  them  to  have  good  impressions  to  start  with.  She 
knew  how  strange  they  would  feel  in  the  new  surroundings, 
rather  lonely  perhaps.  The  room  needed  heating;  there  was  no 
gas  fire  and  the  landlady  could  not  spare  any  coal.  As  none 
could  be  bought  in  time  she  filled  a  rucksack  with  some  of  her 
own,  and  carrying  it  on  her  back,  cycled  almost  three  miles 
with  it. 

Others  I  met  taught  me  much.  Everyone  gave  unselfishly, 
and  not  only  material  things.  Sympathy,  understanding,  spiritual 
comfort  were  always  flowing  forth.  Distrait  minds  were  healed 
and  life  madv’  liveable  again.  Here  was  a  job  for  believers,  for 
those  with  a  lock-like  faith.  It  was  a  chance  to  give  for  Christ, 
and  only  those  certain  of  His  power  to  help  could  stand  the 
constant  strain,  the  continual  pull  upon  their  spiritual  resources. 
On  the  first  day  at  the  hostel  I  was  asked  to  do  accounts — my 
own  work !  The  next  day  I  was  greeted  with  the  words,  “  You 
have  to  try  and  get  into  such  and  such  an  internment  camp 
to-day  without  a  pass,  see  the  Commandant  and  find  out  whei 
a  certain  lost  passport  can  be  found.”  The  owner  of  the  pass- 
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port  had  been  moved  from  one  camp  to  another,  his  papers  taken 
from  him  and  apparently  dispersed.  His  visa  for  America  had 
come  through,  but  all  final  arrangements  were  held  up  until  the 
passport  could  be  traced.  If  I  could  get  inside  the  camp,  there 
was  just  a  chance  that  something  definite  could  be  found  out. 
Prepaid  telegrams  to  the  camps  had  been  tried,  but  no  replies 
received.  Every  refugee  who  could  afford  it  sent  prepaid 
telegrams,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  nothing  came  of  them. 

I  found  the  camp  not  far  from  the  station.  Nothing  could 
be  easier  to  find;  from  quite  a  distance  away  the  masses  of 
barbed  wire  were  obvious.  Groups  of  soldiers  were  standing 
about  by  the  gates,  and  the  place  had  a  well-guarded  look  about 
it.  I  asked  if  that  was  the  way  in  and  they  kindly  directed  me 
to  another  entrance  further  up  the  lane.  Here  were  more 
soldiers,  also  very  kind.  I  explained  that  I  wanted  to  see  the 
Commandant,  and  one  of  them  offered  to  take  me.  This  seemed 
too  easy,  and  I  wondered  if  it  could  be  true.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  lane  stood  a  large  country  house,  and  we  walked 
down  the  garden  path  through  flower  beds  a  riot  of  colour. 
The  next  person  I  had  to  get  past  was  the  sergeant,  and  this 
was  not  so  easy.  I  remember  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him,  he 
looked  so  embarrassed  and  obviously  disliked  the  idea  of 
refusing  to  admit  me,  but  disliked  more  the  fact  that  I  had  no 
appointment.  Of  course  I  could  not  give  in.  I  thought  of  the 
poor  man  waiting  in  an  internment  camp  for  the  one  thing 
which  would  get  him  out ;  and  of  his  wife,  in  London  by  special 
permission  from  the  police,  specially  to  seek  aid  from  our 
committee. 

The  Commandant  was  not  very  pleased  to  see  me,  but  I  tried 
to  placate  him  by  saying  to  him  the  very  things  he  wanted  to 
say  to  me.  Whatever  he  thought,  it  worked  and  I  got  the 
infbrmation  I  wanted.  He  also  told  me  that  it  was  most 
unsatisfactory  for  him  to  live  outside  the  camp;  people  began 
to  arrive  by  nine  in  the  morning  to  see  him;  on  the  very  next 
day  he  was  moving  inside  the  camp,  leaving  the  lovely  old 
house  and  old-world  garden.  There  nobody  could  get  to  him 
without  a  pass. 

Another  experience  I  had  was  in  a  London  prison,  now 
used  as  an  internment  camp  for  women.  This  time  I  had  a 
pass,  but  it  was  not  my  own.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
sufficiently  important  for  me  to  take  the  risk.  The  internee 
had  lost  a  valuable  pawn  ticket  worth  about  £100,  and  by  our 
law  a  new  one  can  be  issued  providing  the  owner  signs  that 
she  has  not  sold  the  original.  The  date  of  expiration  was  almost 
due,  and  there  was  nobody  with  an  entry  to  the  prison  who  could 
get  there  in  time  to  get  the  form  signed.  The  value  of  the 
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ticket  comprised  all  the  worldly  wealth  of  the  prisoner;  she 
had  brought  out  all  her  money  from  Germany  in  the  form  of 
a  valuable  emerald  ring. 

I  had  some  uneasy  moments;  it  seemed  so  wrong  to  be 
walking  through  the  prison  at  the  heels  of  an  unsuspecting 
warder,  having  answered  to  some  other  name.  After  going 
through  a  series  of  doors,  unlocked  and  carefully  locked  again, 
crossing  a  courtyard  and  entering  still  another  door, 
T  was  asked  if  I  really  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  S.  I  agreed  and  on 
we  went.  The  prisoner,  excited  at  having  a  visitor,  had  watched 
from  the  window  to  see  who  it  was,  and  of  course  said  she 
did  not  know  me.  The  faces  of  the  two  wardresses  showed 
their  puzzlement,  especially  as  I  greeted  the  prisoner  as  if  we 
had  met  before.  By  this  time  we  were  well  inside  the  interview 
room.  Then  one  wardress  challenged  me — “  Aren’t  you  Mrs. 
H.?  ”  and  I  said,  “  No,  does  it  matter?  Mrs.  H.  could  not  come.” 
She  looked  nonplussed  and  uncertain  what  to  do  about  it,  so 
our  interview  continued.  Before  leaving,  the  wardress  told  me 
that  an  officer  should  have  been  present,  but  he  was  busy.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  he  was. 

I  was  sorry  when  my  holiday  came  to  an  end.  Not  only 
had  it  been  an  unusual  experience  for  me  but  also  very  worth¬ 
while.  It  will  be  long  before  I  forget  some  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  talked  on  the  easier,  quieter  days,  and  although  they 
were  always  grateful  for  a  listener  they  could  not  have  been 
more  pleased  than  I  was  to  have  a  chance  to  help.  As  many 
avenues  of  employment  are  now  opened  to  refugees  happier 
days  have  come  for  them,  and  the  need  for  the  hostel  has  passed. 

Never  before  had  I  so  appreciated  the  fellowship  of  my 
Church,  and  the  prayerful  support  given  me  by  some  who  knew 
what  I  was  trying  to  do.  To  the  Church  I  owe  my  faith  and 
all  it  means,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  was  able  to  g^ve  back  some 
part  of  the  treasure  I  have  received. 


Connie  L.  Ives. 
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The  Free  Churches  and  the  State. 

WE  are  the  heirs  of  those  who  left  the  national  Church  on 
the  ground  that  a  national  Church  was  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  as  matters  stood  then,  and  must  always  stand  in  this  evil 
world.  It  was  not  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  was  not  to 
their  taste.  Whatever  antipathy  they  felt  to  that  was  secondary 
and  derivative.  They  were  not  blind  nor  deaf  to  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  the  Anglican  service.  They  were  neither  stupid  nor 
insensitive.  Their  controversy,  as  they  declared,  was  not 
“  about  a  fur,  a  cap  or  a  tippet ;  but  about  great  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  government  of  the  Church  of  God  according  to  His 
word.” 

The  Church,  they  held,  consists  of  converted  people.  It  is 
composed  of  the  truly  converted  everywhere.  Who  and  where 
they  are  only  God  can  tell.  The  Church  is  spiritual  and  invisible. 
It  is  represented,  however,  wherever  a  group  of  faithful  folk 
meet  to  worship  God  through  Christ.  There  the  Great  Church 
has  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Such  a  group  is  entitled  to 
liberty  to  plan  its  own  life.  Approaching  God  through  Christ, 
its  members  are  assured  of  His  response.  He  is  in  the  midst  of 
them.  They  have  His  presence  and  His  guidance.  They  will  not 
fail  then  to  discern  His  will.  That  is  the  foundation  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism  as  a  method  of  Church  government,  and  not  any 
particular  faith  in  democracy  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  Churen 
is  not  a  democracy.  It  is  a  Christocracy.  Such  a  group,  more¬ 
over,  is  entitled  to  liberty  to  act  according  to  His  will.  That  was 
as  much  as  our  fathers  asked  of  the  State.  Having  that,  they 
were  satisfied;  and  even  when  that  was  withheld  they  were  not 
deeply  cast  down,  for,  in  fact,  they  already  had  it.  Governments 
could  not  break  their  dowship  with  their  Lord,  though  they 
might  hinder  the  proclamation  of  His  Word.  When  that 
happened.  His  followers  must  be  content  to  suffer,  and  through 
their  suffering  He  would  speak  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
hear  His  voice. 

We  may  contrast  this  conception  of  the  Church  with  that 
of  our  friends  of  the  Anglican  communion,  for  whom  the  Church 
consists  of  those  bom  into  the  Christian  tradition  or  touched  by 
Christian  influence.  Richard  Hooker  declared  that  in  Britain 
“  Church  and  Commonwealth  are  one.”  “  The  Church,”  wrote 
Mandell  Creighton,  “  must  not  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
State.  They  are  the  same.  The  nation  looked  at  from  the 
spiritual  standpoint  is  the  Church;  looked  at  from  the  secular 
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standpoint,  the  State.  Separation  is  impossible.”  The  theory  is 
not  without  charm,  especially  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
modified  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Coleridge,  whose  notions  have  lately 
been  revived  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  contended  that  there  should  be  a 
National  Church  incorporating  the  best  elements  in  the  nation, 
including  not  only  religion,  but  learning  and  culture.  It  should 
be  led  by  the  “  clerisy,”  a  body  comprehending  the  clergy  and 
the  learned  of  every  denomination  and  profession,  whose  function 
would  be  to  protect  and  propagate  what  is  noblest  in  the  national 
heritage.  It  is  a  stimulating  notion,  though  one  wonders  whether 
Coleridge  was  really  concerned  not  with  a  Church,  but  with  a 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  National  Culture. 

It  is  the  necessity  of  conversion  that  is  at  issue.  Is  Christ 
unique?  Is  conscious  contact  with  Christ  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  soul?  is  there  that  in  the  soul  that  resents  the  suggestion, 
and  rebels  against  His  rule?  If  we  answer  in  the  affirmative,  then 
surely  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Church,  whilst  asserting  His 
right  to  reign  in  every  heart,  can  admit  to  her  own  ranks  only 
those  who  answer  His  call.  It  is  a  truth  that  Anglicans  have 
recently  felt  bound  to  acknowledge.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Enabling  Act  and  the  Parochial  Electoral  Roll.  In  1928,  however, 
our  friends  of  the  Church  of  England  realised  that  even  now 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  pray  as  they  desire.  A  national  Church 
must  accept  the  decision  of  the  national  Parliament,  even  in  a 
matter  as  sacred  and  intimate.  It  is  not  a  position  in  which  we 
would  wish  to  put  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Must  we,  then,  set  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  State? 
What  is  the  State?  It  is  a  society  living  within  defined  geogra¬ 
phical  boundaries,  organised  for  the  conduct  of  such  matters  as 
are  the  common  concern  of  those  connected  with  it.  The  State  is 
not  necessarily  good  nor  evil,  Christian  nor  otherwise.  Its 
character  is  determined  by  the  moral  quality  of  those  controlling 
or,  in  a  democracy,  of  those  comprising  it.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  Christian  the  State  will  exhibit  a  Christian  temper  and 
foster  the  Christian  manner  of  life. 

Few  would  deny  that  centuries  of  Christian  teaching  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  character  of  our  own  nation ;  and  yet  the 
fact  is  that  in  certain  respects  Britain  is  not  as  Christian  to-day 
as  when  Hooker  formulated  the  classical  Anglican  theory  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Church  and  the  Commonwealth  are  not 
now  one.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  our  folk  are  interested 
neither  in  Christian  teaching  nor  in  Christian  practice.  They 
are  not  without  admirable  qualities.  Patriotism,  however,  is  not 
peculiarly  Christian,  nor  devotion  to  duty,  nor  courage.  It  was 
not  to  foster  natural  virtue  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  into  this 
world  and  died  on  a  cross.  If  that  is  what  we  are  after,  Marcus 
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Aurelius  is  a  sufficient  saviour  and  gfuide.  One  is  not  thinking 
merely  of  the  decay  in  the  habit  of  attending  Church,  though 
common  worship  is  an  essential  element  in  the  Chiistian  life. 
There  are  facts  of  graver  significance.  There  is  the  fact  that 
the  faith  is  rejected  by  many  who  are  accounted  intellectuals 
amongst  us.  Coleridge’s  clerisy  would  have  to  find  room  for 
C.  E.  M.  Joad,  Julian  Huxley,  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  and  the  great 
number  of  students  and  members  of  the  teaching  profession  who 
have  been  influenced  by  them.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  State 
is  the  custodian  of  a  civilisation  that,  though  far  superior  to  the 
“  New  Order  ”  of  Fascism,  is  yet  seriously  unchristian  in  many 
respects,  and  perhaps  in  its  fundamental  nature.  Students  of 
this  subject  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  Marxian  criticism  that 
the  State  is  always  the  organ  of  a  privileged  class.  “  The  fact 
that  renders  much  of  our  discussion  irrelevant,”  writes  Dr. 
Demant,  “  is  the  domination  of  governments  by  finance,  especially 
in  lands  considered  democratic.”  Over  a  great  part  of  the 
civilisation  we  are  fighting  to  defend  might  be  inscribed  the 
words  :  Man  can  live  by  bread  alone. 

Yet  the  State  exists  along  with  the  Church,  and  inevitably 
they  touch  and  interact  in  actual  life.  We  are  citizens  of 
Britain  as  well  as  of  the  Celestial  City,  and  difficult  problems  of 
adjustment  are  bound  to  arise.  What  is  to  happen  when  the 
demands  of  the  one  conflict  with  the  claims  of  the  other?  One 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  The  fact  remains  that  we  have 
a  duty  to  the  State  as  long  as  we  are  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  State,  and  there  are  occasions  when  the  State  demands  an 
absolute  allegiance.  Some  contend  that  if  we  cannot  concede 
that  claim  we  had  better  contract  out  of  it.  That  is  the  position 
of  a  few  on  each  side  of  the  fence.  The  ardent  patriot  exclaims 
that  if  we  cannot  conform  to  what  the  State  demands  we  are 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  the  State  confers  on  us.  The  earnest 
idealist  feels  that  he  is  compromised  by  association  with  a  State, 
that  is  at  best  a  sadly  imperfect  thing.  He  has  been  told  by 
such  thinkers  as  Dr.  Niebuhi  that  ”  all  politics  are  power  politics ; 
that  nations  never  seek  moral  ends  except  when  these  subserve 
their  material  advantage.”  What,  then,  is  he  who  would  live 
always  by- the  laws  of  Christ  to  do?  For  many,  this  is  now  a 
burning  issue.  The  “  community  ”  movement  is  spreading, 
influenced  particularly  by  the  feeling  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  implicated  in  an  evil  civilisation,  doomed  to  destruction, 
from  which  Christians  should  withdraw,  in  as  far  as  withdrawal 
is  possible.  This  is  a  position  to  which  the  present  writer 
cannot  subscribe.  The  State  under  which  we  are  living  and  to 
which  we  belong  is  not  entirely  evil,  though  there  are  elements 
of  evil  in  it.  It  contains  much  good,  and  the  promise 
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of  much  more.  It  is  at  least  a  “  neighbour  ”  that  we  are  bound 
in  charity  to  serve.  Our  task  is  to  foster  what  is  good  in  it, 
co-operating  with  others  to  that  end;  but  remembering  always 
that  we  are  charged  with  the  special  responsibility  of  bringing 
the  mind  of  Christ  to  bear  upon  its  problems,  and  seeking  to 
show  that  only  in  His  light  can  we  find  the  answer  to  them. 

There  is,  again,  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  child, 
a  potential  Christian  to  the  Church,  and  a  potential  citizen  to  the 
State.  It  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  the  sectarian  is  the  least 
of  them.  There  is  real  danger  that  a  State  that  controls  the 
schools  may  be  tempted  to  prostitute  education  and  the  child  to 
its  own  ends,  political  or  economic.  It  has  happened  in  Germany 
and  Russia.  It  might  easily  happen  here.  For  that  reason  we 
should  encourage  the  establishment  of  as  many  free  schools  as 
possible.  There  are  regions  in  which  the  State  may  properly 
interfere.  They  are  generally  such  as  are  concerned  with  our 
material  needs  and  welfare.  There  are  regions  in  which  the  State 
is  not  fitted  to  interfere.  They  are,  especially  in  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  those  that  closely  affect  our  personal  development  and  our 
reaction  to  God  and  the  universe.  Economics  should  be  brought 
increasingly  under  the  control  of  the  State.  Education,  beyond 
the  most  elementary  kind,  is  best  left  to  voluntary  associations, 
subsidised  by  the  State,  as  they  might  properly  be  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  teach  its  citizens  to  read  and  write.  Such  a 
policy  would  do  justice  to  the  fact  that  education  must  be  ba^ed 
on  a  philosophy  of  life,  and  that  our  citizens  are  not  agreed  in 
their  philosophy  of  life.  It  would,  moreover,  prevent  the 
standardisation  of  personality,  which  is  among  the  gravest  perils 
confronting  us.  It  would  not  make  for  unity  in  the  State! 
Possibly  not,  but  our  position  as  Free  Churches  means  that  our 
primary  concern  is  not  to  promote  unity  in  the  State.  It  is  to 
preserve  spiritual  liberty,  and  to  that  end  we  have  always  con¬ 
tended  that  we  need  not  fear  such  risks  as  we  may  need  to  take. 
It  is  impossible !  That  it  may  be,  but  this  is  certain,  that  in  the 
development  of  most  human  beings  the  school  counts  for  more 
than  the  Church,  and  often  for  as  much  as  the  home.  It  might 
have  been  wiser  to  have  built  fewer  churches  and  more  schools 
for  the  children  of  our  people.  In  any  event,  we  must  surely 
agree  that  if  spiritual  education  is  to  be  given  in  State  schools, 
we  must  aim  at  making  it  enlightened  and  free.  To  that  end,  the 
recent  proposals  of  the  Archbishops  probably  represent  the  best 
policy  at  present  attainable.  But  the  matter  is  not  easy  and 
simple.  The  aim  of  religious  education  from  our  standpoint 
is  the  conversion  of  the  child ;  but  many  parents  would  not  wish 
for  that,  and  parents  have  their  rights;  whilst  many  teachers 
who  also  have  their  rights  neither  would  nor  could  work  for 
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it.  Christians  are  a  minority,  and  the  position  cannot  be  easy  as 
long  as  they  take  seriously  a  religion  that  the  majority  regard 
with  little  more  than  a  kindly  tolerance.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  we 
can  but  say  of  this  matter  of  Church  and  State,  what  Mr.  Shaw 
says  of  the  related  problem  of  liberty  and  order :  that  they  must 
exist  side  by  side  in  uneasy  but  fruitful  tension,  a  tension  that 
will  persist  until  at  last  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become 
the  Kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ. 

H.  Ingli  James. 


IN  THE  THIRD  DECADE  of  the  last  century,  in  an  effort 
to  revive  interest  in  the  London  Association  of  Ministers  and 
Deputies  of  Particular  Baptist  Churches,  Dr.  Newman,  then 
Principal  of  Stepney  College,  was  invited  to  provide  a  list  of 
subjects  suitable  for  discussion.  On  the  21st  November,  1826, 
he  produced  the  following  ; 

1.  Is  the  practice  of  keeping  a  Diary  of  Religious  Experience 
worthy  of  recommendation,  or  otherwise? 

2.  The  female  members  of  our  Churches,  have  they  the  right  of 
voting  in  Church  Meetings,  and,  if  so,  how  far  does  it 
extend  ? 

3.  The  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath, 
has  it  a  Divine  sanction,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  sanction? 

4.  The  ordination  of  Pastors  and  Deacons  as  now  generally 
conducted,  has  it  any  Divine  authority? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  and  what  the  extent  of  the  Deacons’ 
duties? 

6.  Is  it  expedient  in  our  Monthly  Association  to  keep  a  register 
of  members,  increasing  or  decreasing,  in  the  several 
Churches  ? 

7.  Our  Academical  Institutions,  have  they  any  sure  Divine 
sanction  ? 

8.  The  Dissenting  interest,  is  it  rising  or  falling? 

9.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  catechising  the  rising  generation? 

10.  Is  it  expedient  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  authorised 

register  of  births,  a  new  Marriage  law,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts? 

Perhaps  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson,  Dr.  Newman’s  successor  in 
the  Principalship,  will  suggest  a  list  for  to-day. 


Baptists  and  the  Reunion 
Movement. 

The  term  “  Reunion  Movement  ”  may  be  roughly  defined  as 
the  attempt  to  reduce  or  transcend  denominational  distinctions 
so  that  the  Church  may  function  as  one  imiversal  Christian 
Society.  But  the  one  definition  covers  many  different  varieties 
of  acti'.dty.  First  in  importance  is  the  remarkable  Ecumenical 
Movement,  which  has  gone  from  strength  to  strength  since 
the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910,  and  has  culminated  in  the 
recently  formed  World  Council  of  Churches.  Purely  denomi¬ 
national  movements  towards  reunion  have  resulted  in  the  new 
Methodise  and  Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches  respectively ; 
while  Canada,  South  India  and  China  furnish  examples  of  inter¬ 
denominational  efforts  towards  closer  unity.  All  these  are  part 
of  the  “  Reunion  Movement  ”  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words, 
and  probably  few  people  would  deny  that,  whatever  criticism 
may  be  made  against  any  particular  scheme,  their  general  effect 
has  been  greatly  to  strengthen  the  Christian  cause.  The  Reunion 
Movement  as  a  whole  has  indeed  real  and  lasting  achievements 
to  its  credit.  It  has  improved  out  of  all  recognition  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  Christians  with  one  another;  it  has  conserved  and 
multiplied  the  resources  of  the  Christian  Church  at  home  and 
abroad;  it  has  enriched  Christian  worship  and  fellowship;  and 
it  has  unquestionably  given  to  the  Church  a  position  of  greater 
influence  amongst  men  of  discernment.  A  recent  distinguished 
contributor  to  the  Times  expresses  this  when  he  says :  “  Our 
century  has  its  sad  features.  But  there  is  one  feature  in  its 
history  which  is  not  sad.  That  is  the  gathering  tide  of  Christian 
union.” 

We  should  do  well  to  notice  in  passing  that  in  many  of  these 
developments  Baptists  have  played  a  conspicuous  part.  True,  the 
Baptist  Denomination,  as  such,  has  never  taken  kindly  to  official 
movements  towards  Church  union — witness  its  refusal  to  be 
formally  represented  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1927,  a 
distinction  which  it  shared  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
But,  speaking  generally.  Baptists  have  been,  and  still  are,  among 
the  first  persons  to  join  with  their  fellow-Christians  in  united 
action  for  the  common  good;  ?  'd  some  Baptists  in  particular — 
of  whom  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  bnakespeare  was  an  outstanding 
example — have  had  great  influence  upon  the  Reunion  Movement. 
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The  United  Missionary  Council,  the  National  Federal  Council 
and  the  Student  Christian  Movement — ^to  mention  only  three 
forms  of  Christian  co-operation — have  all  owed  a  great  deal  to 
Baptists,  who  have  also  played  no  small  part  in  the  development 
of  inter-denominational  scholarship. 

In  spite  of  the  marked  progress  made  in  recent  years  by 
the  Reunion  Movement  as  a  whole,  particular  efforts  towards 
the  organic  union  of  Churches  have  been  an  almost  complete 
failure.  There  have  been  exceptions,  of  course.  Great  Britain 
has  witnessed,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  re-uniting  of  different 
sections  of  Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  In  Canada,  too,  a  new 
denomination  has  been  formed  from  a  proportion  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  But  in 
general,  corporate  reunion  has  made  little  or  no  headway.  The 
Lambeth  Appeal  of  1920,  which  seemed  to  mark  so  epoch-making 
an  advance  in  the  relations  of  the  Established  and  Free  Churches 
of  England,  gave  rise  to  innumerable  conferences  and  discussions, 
from  which  have  even  emerged  detailed  schemes  outlining  the 
pattern  of  a  United  Church.  Yet  these  schemes  have  been  still¬ 
born,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Anglican  and  Free 
Churches  are  to-day  one  step  nearer  corporate  reunion  than  they 
were  in  1920.  Similarly,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists  all  seem  agreed  that  nothing  further  can  usefully  be 
done  at  present  to  promote  union  between  their  denominations. 

Why  has  the  movement  towards  corporate  reunion  of  the 
Churches  so  signally  failed?  Various  answers  may  be  given, 
including,  of  course,  the  important  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
the  war.  One  reason  is  the  defective  character  of  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  negotiating  parties;  another  is  the  fact  that 
tensions  within  the  denominations  have  made  their  leaders 
naturally  cautious  about  proceeding  with  negotiations  which  were 
obviously  exacerbating  divisions  within  their  own  ranks.  The 
position  of  fellow-denominationalists  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
has  helped  to  slow  down  the  cause  of  reunion  at  home  by 
reminding  the  members  of  all  denominations  of  their  responsibility 
towards  those  who  live  outside  Great  Britain.  All  these  causes 
— and  others  not  enumerated — have  played  a  part  in  holding  up 
corporate  union.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  deciding 
factor  has  still  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is,  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  interest  and  conviction  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of 
Christian  people.  The  average  church  member,  whatever  he  may 
occasionally  say  about  the  mischief  of  denominational  divisions, 
is,  in  fact,  supremely  apathetic  about  the  whole  question.  He  is 
not  convinced  that  it  would  be  right  or  desirable  for  his  own 
denomination  to  sacrifice  its  separate  identity  by  uniting  with 
another.  He  is  not  gripped  by  the  kind  of  overmastering  passion 
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which  would  make  reunion  not  only  possible  but  inevitable.  He 
is  simply  not  interested  in  the  question;  and  in  the  face  of  such 
indifference  corporate  reunion  remains  impossible.  Experience 
bears  out  J.  A.  Froude’s  dictum :  “  Spiritual  institutions  can  be 
remodelled  only  at  high  temperature.  When  the  metal  is  cold 
they  can  be  broken,  but  they  cannot  be  altered.” 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  seem  driven  is  that  corporate 
Church  union  of  the  kind  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  thought 
and  discussion  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  impracticable,  apart 
from  two  eventualities,  either  of  which  would  transform  the 
existing  situation  and  open  up  new  possibilities.  One  of  these 
would  be  the  breakdown  of  the  present  social  order  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I  regard  such  a  breakdown 
as  imminent.  But  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  world  revolution, 
when  the  structure  of  great  nations,  and  with  it  their  attitude 
towards  Christianity,  has  radically  altered  almost  over-night.  It 
would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  possibility  that  some  great  and 
unexpected  change  might  even  come  over  our  British  life, 
profoundly  altering  the  position  of  all  the  Churches,  and  making 
imperative  a  quite  new  relationship  between  them.  The  other  and 
more  inspiring  eventuality  is  that  such  a  time  of  spiritual  revival 
might  be  given  to  the  Churches  as  would  lift  them  out  of  their 
present  isolation  and  exclusiveness,  and  draw  them  irresistibly 
into  a  new  unity.  A  period  of  spiritual  quickening  might, 
indeed,  as  someone  has  justly  remarked,  result  in  the  birth  of  a 
new  denomination  rather  than  the  reunion  of  the  old  ones.  But 
we  have  no  means  of  predicting  with  assurance  what  would 
happen  in  such  a  case.  “With  men  this  is  impossible;  but  with 
God  all  things  are  possible.” 

So  far  as  Baptists  are  concerned,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Reunion  Movement  has  reached  a  very  critical  phase.  On 
the  one  hand,  further  attempts  to  urge  the  cause  of  corporate 
reunion  will  almost  certainly  lead  not  to  any  fruitful  result,  but 
only  to  such  an  increase  of  friction  and  disunity  as  must  condemn 
such  a  course  in  advance.  “  We  are  all  agreed,”  says  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Union  between  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  “  that,  if  this  question  of  union 
with  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  were  forced  to  an  issue 
in  England  now,  it  would  split  our  denomination.  We  are 
agreed  that  the  majority  of  our  people  would  probably  decline 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  if  a  scheme  of  union  were 
attempted,  would  not  come  into  it,  but  would  retain  a  separate 
existence  apart  from  it.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  daily  becoming 
more  clear  that  the  need  for  a  closer  alignment  of  the  Christian 
forces  of  this  country  is  urgent  and  imperative  in  the  last  degree. 
One  aspect  of  this  need  is  revealed  through  what  can  only  be 
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described  as  the  widespread  decay  of  denominationalism.  Lament 
it  or  not,  as  we  may,  the  plain  fact  is  that  to  a  great  many  of  our 
people — and  particularly  of  our  young  people — denominational 
distinctions  no  longer  mean  what  they  once  did.  Every  working 
minister  knows  this  from  his  contacts  with  his  people  day  by 
day.  The  dividing  lines  do  not  follow  the  old  frontiers,  as  may 
easily  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  religious  books  which  are 
written  and  read  to-day.  Members  moving  from  one  town  to 
another  change  their  denominational  attachment  quite  freely. 
Many  young  Baptists  marry  outside  the  bounds  of  their  own 
communion,  and  seem  quite  unaware  that  this  will  create  any 
special  problem  for  their  future  home  life.  A  leading 
Free  church  can  call  to  its  ministry  in  succession  a  Congregation- 
alist,  an  Anglican,  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist,  and  obviously  find 
great  profit  from  the  variety  thus  represented.  “  It  would  matter 
very  little,”  wrote  Dr.  Shakespeare  in  his  book.  The  Churches  at 
the  Cross-Roads,  “  and  indeed  it  might  even  be  a  great  incentive, 
if  the  churches  were  fortified  by  an  intense,  unyielding  conviction 
that  the  perpetuation  of  denominational  distinctions  was  worth 
any  cost,  and  that  it  was  a  Christian  obligation.  But  the  failure 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  system.  The  separations  stand  for  a 
decaying  idea.  They  make  less  and  less  appeal  to  the  professed 
adherents ;  that  is,  to  the  very  people  upon  whom  their  continuance 
depends.”  These  are  strong  words,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
a  whit  too  strong  to  describe  the  real  situation. 

Further,  the  forces  beating  upon  the  Christian  Church  from 
outside  compel  a  reconsideration  of  the  traditional  denominational 
attitude.  The  issues  raised  in  the  modem  world  are  so 
tremendous,  and  the  power  of  the  currents  at  work  so  subtle 
and  compelling,  as  to  rule  out  of  court  any  idea  that  the  Christian 
denominations  can  hope  to  operate  successfully  in  isolation.  The 
need  is  everywhere  the  same — in  education,  in  moral  and  social 
questions,  in  politics  and  economics,  in  evangelism  :  the  Churches 
must  stand  together  and  act  together,  not  necessarily  along 
identical  lines,  but  certainly  with  understanding  of  each  other’s 
plans,  and  a  large  measure  of  unified  effort.  Moreover,  such  a 
work  as  Dr.  Newton  Flew’s  striking  book,  Jesus  and  His  Church, 
makes  it  plain  that  the  Churches  are  committed  to  common 
thought  and  action  not  merely  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
but  by  the  deep  law  of  their  own  inner  nature  and  being.  The 
picture  of  the  Church  which  meets  us  in  the  New  Testament  is 
not  that  of  a  congeries  of  competing  denominations,  but  of  one 
Christian  society  owning  one  Head,  inspired  by  one  Spirit,  and 
engaged  in  manifold  and  diverse  ways  upon  one  great  task — ^the 
service  of  mankind  for  Christ’s  sake.  In  the  light  of  that  vision 
we  know  now  that,  just  as  “  patriotism  is  not  enough,”  so 
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“  denominationalism  is  not  enough.”  The  servants  of  Jesus  are 
friends  who  must  learn  to  live  and  work  together. 

What,  then,  is  the  way  forward  for  Baptists?  If  the  path 
of  corporate  reunion  is  blocked,  what  other  ways  are  there  of 
realising  our  unity  as  Christians?  I  suggest  three,  the  first  of 
them  being  the  familiar  way  of  self-education.  If  we  Baptists 
are  to  take  our  rightful  place  in  the  great  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
we  need  to  understand  and  appreciate  better  our  own  history  and 
principles.  Our  colleges  can  help  us  to  this ;  so,  too,  can  ministers’ 
fratemals,  young  people’s  societies,  and  indeed  all  manner  of 
groups  and  meetings,  not  forgetting  those  whose  purpose  is  to 
study  and  discuss  books.  In  particular,  there  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  great  call  for  Baptists  to  examine  further  their  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Both  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the  place  and 
authority  of  the  individual  church-meeting  (upon  which  we 
rightly  lay  such  stress)  are  bound  up  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Church,  and  it  would  do  us  all  good  to  think  these  things 
through  together  afresh. 

Secondly,  we  must  play  our  part  in  the  creation  of  a  common 
mind  among  Christians.  The  major  obstacle  to  reunion  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  state  of  people’s  minds.  They  are  not  ready 
for  it.  They  lack  an  understanding  of  each  other’s  point  of 
view,  an  appreciation  of  each  other’s  traditions  and  gifts,  an 
interest  in  each  other’s  welfare  and  doings.  And  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  be  given  these  things  is  by  the  multiplication 
of  opportunities  of  fellowship  in  worship,  study  and  service.  In 
my  own  city  we  are  constantly  being  told  by  visitors  that  they 
find  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation  between  the  Christian 
denominations  which  is  relatively  rare.  The  secret  of  this,  if 
there  be  a  secret,  is  an  open  one.  It  is  that  through  constant 
intercourse  with  one  another  the  Churches  have  increasingly 
affirmed  their  unity,  and  have  developed  in  some  measure  the 
common  mind  which  makes  co-operation  easy  and  fruitful.  What 
has  been  done  in  one  place  can  be  done  in  others. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  a  new  and  hopeful  field  of  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  opened  up  through  the  recently  consummated  union 
of  the  Free  Churches  of  this  country  in  the  Free  Church  Federal 
Council.  This  is  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  Baptists  carry  a 
particular  responsibility.  The  original  Federal  Council  of  the 
Free  Churches  was  largely  inspired  by  the  vision  and  efforts  of 
the  late  Dr.  Shakespeare  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Union.  And  when  the  Baptist  Union  replied  officially  to  the 
Lambeth  Appeal  of  1920,  it  specifically  indicated  its  preference 
for  federation  over  other  proposals  for  Church  union.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake;  the  task  of  implementing  the  ideal  of  Free 
Church  Federation  will  not  be  easy.  The  new  Federal  Council 
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begins  its  work  (with  a  Baptist  as  Secretary)  handicapped  by  war 
conditions.  It  is  confronted  by  all  that  lack  of  vision  and 
enthusiasm  which,  as  we  have  seen,  characterises  public  opinion 
on  questions  of  Church  union.  Further,  in  the  existing  Free 
Church  denominations,  the  balance  of  power  as  between  the  local 
church  and  the  denominational  Assembly  is  differently  poised; 
and  the  way  of  Federation,  if  realistically  pursued,  will  involve 
constitutional  issues  as  stubborn  as  they  are  vital  to  success.  But 
these  and  other  difficulties  ought  to  attract  and  not  repel  our 
interest,  for  their  very  magnitude  suggests  the  possibility  of 
achieving  something  new  and  important  in  the  story  of  the 
Christian  Church.  What  if  it  be  true  that  *he  other  paths  to 
reunion  had  to  be  tried  and  exhausted  before  this  could  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves?  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  Free  Churches 
to  show  that  they  intend  to  take  Federation  seriously,  and,  by 
grappling  as  they  have  never  done  before  with  the  problems 
which  it  raises,  hammer  out  together  a  federal  constitution  not 
unworthy,  we  may  hope,  to  serve  the  Church  of  the  future  as  a 
genuine  product  of  the  Mind  of  Christ,  and  an  effective 
instrument  and  vehicle  of  His  Spirit. 

R.  L.  Child. 


St.  Mary’s,  Norwich. 

{^Concluded  from  p.  346) 

VI.  The  Fight  for  Freedom. 

ON  the  death  of  Joseph  Kinghom  the  bereaved  Church  found 
itself  confronting  a  world  rapidly  changing.  Railways  were 
being  built.  The  government  was  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  popular  education  which  the  Churches  had  instituted.  The 
textile  trade  was  leaving  Norwich  for  the  north,  but  enterprising 
citizens  were  introducing  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in 
its  place.  The  factory  system  was  growing  up,  and  small  work¬ 
shops  were  beginning  to  disappear.  All  these  things  were 
changing  the  habits  of  society,  and  had  the  Church  been  merely 
an  organisation  within  human  society,  its  days  might  well  have 
been  numbered.  But  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and, 
animated  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  has  a  message  for  every  age. 
Habits  of  life  change,  philosophies  pass  away,  but  the  Word  of 
God  abides,  and  as  the  Church  is  faithful  she  learns  how  to 
present  that  Word  to  the  needs  of  ever-changing  generations. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Kinghom’s  greatness  that  the  Church  did 
not  seek  an  exactly  similar  man  as  his  successor,  but  rather  looked 
for  someone  who  would  be  able  to  give  a  fresh  presentation  of 
the  gospel  to  a  changing  age.  They  applied  to  Stepney  Academy 
for  a  student,  although  they  knew  that  the  prevailing  sentiment 
there  was  in  favour  of  open  communion,  the  practice  against 
which  Kinghom  had  so  long  and  learnedly  contended.  Dr.  Murch, 
the  principal,  sent  down  his  young  kinsman,  William  Brock. 
Brock  was  a  large,  broad  man — “  a  plough-man  ”  said  some  in 
•contrast  to  Kinghom’s  slender  figure;  but  he  was  eloquent  as 
Kinghom  had  never  been.  His  ministry  found  favour,  and  the 
Church  invited  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  six  months.  The 
invitation  was  sent  him  by  one  of  the  deacons,  who  travelled  to 
Devonshire,  whither  Brock  had  gone  to  recruit  his  health,  in  order 
to  press  it  on  him.  Brock  was  hesitant,  but  Murch  insisted  on 
his  paying  another  visit  to  Norwich,  and  this  time  the  Church, 
waiving  the  customary  formalities,  invited  him  to  accept  the 
pastorate  forthwith.  Out  of  respect  to  Kinghorn’s  memory,  the 
invitation  stipulated  that  he  should  not  preach  against  strict 
commimion.  Brock  accepted,  and  settled  in  Norwich  in  1833,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six. 

One  circumstance  of  his  prior  history  is  of  special  interest. 
Before  entering  Stepney  he  received  some  months  of  preparatory 
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training  under  the  Rev.  William  Hawkins  at  Derby.  Hawkins 
was  the  son  of  Kinghom’s  leading  deacon,  had  received  his  early 
education  from  Kinghom,  and  had  been  his  life-long  corres¬ 
pondent  and  friend,  though  he  frankly  differed  from  him  on  the 
communion  question.  Thus  Brock,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
training,  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Kinghom  tradition. 

William  Brock,  though  robust  in  appearance,  was  never  so 
in  health.  He  had  settled  in  Norwich  only  a  year  when  a  disease 
of  his  throat  prevented  him  preaching.  It  was  clear  that  the 
trouble  would  take  some  time  to  heal,  and  he  felt  obliged  to  resign 
his  pastorate.  The  Church,  however,  believed  they  had  had  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  calling  him,  and  that  with  care 
and  patience  his  weakness  would  be  overcome.  They  sent  him 
home  to  Devonshire  to  recuperate,  paying  his  expenses,  and 
requesting  him  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  the  best  local 
physician.  Presently  one  of  the  deacons,  Jeremiah  Colman,  was 
sent  down  to  visit  the  pastor  and  his  medical  attendant,  and  to 
see  that  all  possible  was  being  done  to  facilitate  his  recovery. 
After  an  absence  of  some  months  Brock  returned  in  good  health. 

The  new  ministry  attracted  a  number  of  non-Baptists  to  the 
fellowship  of  St.  Mary’s,  as  well  as  many  more  who  accepted 
the  Baptist  position.  Thus  the  question  of  Open  Communion 
became  a  very  practical  one.  Brock  felt  that  he  could  no  longer 
endure  the  restriction  of  the  pledge  he  had  given.  In  1838  he 
raised  the  matter  at  a  Church  meeting,  and  stated  that  he  was 
ready  to  leave  St.  Mary’s  rather  than  be  bound  hand  and  foot. 
The  Church  determined  that  he  should  have  liberty  to  do  anything 
save  only  the  actual  introduction  by  himself  of  the  practice  of 
Open  Communion.  After  this  he  made  a  practice  of  administering 
the  Lord’s  Supper  to  unbaptised  Christians  of  his  congregation 
at  meetings  held  regularly  at  his  own  house. 

An  important  development  now  took  place  in  the  practice  of 
the  fellowship  at  St.  Mary’s — the  introduction  of  the  tea-meeting. 
The  Church  decided  to  drink  tea  together  at  the  Assembly  Rooms 
at  five  o’clock  one  evening  in  December,  1840.  More  than  200 
members  were  present,  “  all  appearing  resolved  to  be  happy.” 
The  pastor  gave  a  sketch  of  Baptist  history,  and  a  number  of 
leading  brethren  also  spoke.  “  It  was  a  most  pleasant  meeting,” 
records  the  Church  book.  St.  Mary’s  had  always  contained  men 
belonging  to  many  different  strata  of  Norwich  society.  Now  that 
the  growth  of  industrialism  was  widening  the  gulf  between  the 
classes,  the  opportunity  of  social  intercourse  for  all  members  of 
the  Church  provided  by  the  tea  meeting  was  especially  valuable. 
This  first  tea  meeting  so  rejoiced  the  heart  of  good  Jeremiah 
Colman,  that  he  proposed  it  should  be  repeated  next  year,  since 
when  frequent  excuses  for  such  meetings  have  been  found. 
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St.  Mary’s  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
B.M.S.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  its  members  served  on 
the  field.  William  Newbegin  belonged  to  a  family  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church.  He  had  qualified  as  a  doctor  and  surgeon, 
and  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Jamaica,  where  he  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  missionary  community.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1844,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  ministry  and  volunteering 
for  missionary  service  in  Africa.  He  was  accepted  by  the  B.M.S., 
and  a  service  was  held  at  St.  Mary’s  designating  him  for  his  new 
task.  He  settled  at  Bimbia  in  West  Africa.  For  a  time  he  and 
his  wife  were  the  only  Europeans  in  their  neighbourhood;  yet, 
despite  constant  attacks  of  sickness,  they  met  with  some  success 
in  their  work.  He  fell  seriously  ill  in  April,  1850,  and  was  taken 
aboard  the  ship  Dove,  on  which  he  died  at  sea.  He  is  honoured 
as  the  first  member  of  the  Church  to  undertake  work  abroad,  and 
indeed  he  was  a  martyr,  for  he  faced  conditions  of  life  in  a 
fever-ridden  land  where  no  European  could  hope  to  survive 
for  long. 

In  1845  Brock  once  more  declared  to  the  Church  his  great 
sorrow  at  the  exclusion  of  non-Baptist  Christians  from  the  Com¬ 
munion,  and  proposed  that,  while  the  celebration  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month  should  continue  to  be  confined  to  Baptists, 
a  second  celebration  should  be  held  monthly,  open  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  This  arrangement  was  put  into  practice,  the  Strict  brethren 
agreeing  to  be  content  that  their  protest  against  it  should  be 
entered  in  the  Church  Book.  Some,  however,  had  written  to  the 
Trustees  asking  them  to  prevent  the  practice  of  Open  Communion 
in  the  Chapel.  The  Trustees  met  and  approved  a  case  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  Counsel  as  to  the  legality  of  the  action,  having  regard 
to  the  Trust  Deed,  which  stated  that  the  Chapel  was  for  the  use  of 
a  “  Particular  Baptist  Church.”  The  opinion  of  the  Counsel 
w’as  that  the  second  Communion  service  was  not  a  violation  of 
the  Trusts.  The  Trustees  accordingly  decided  that  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  interfere  further ;  but  one  of  their  number,  the 
Rev.  W.  Norton,  an  ardent  Strict  Communionist,  continued  to 
pursue  the  matter,  and  later  warned  the  Pastor,  Deacons  and 
Members  of  “  serious  legal  liabilities  ”  if  they  continued  the 
practice. 

Up  to  this  time  the  action  of  Nonconformists  in  public  affairs 
had  been  limited  by  legal  disabilities.  The  reform  of  Municipal 
Corporations  which  came  into  operation  in  1836  opened  to  them 
the  chief  civic  offices,  and  from  that  time  they  have  generally 
taken  their  public  responsibilities  very  seriously.  The  second 
Mayor  of  Norwich,  under  the  Reformed  Corporation,  was 
Thomas  Brightwell,  who  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
Baptists.  He  was  himself'  a  Congregationalist,  but  his  wife  and 
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daughter  were  members  of  St.  Mary’s.  Two  of  Brock’s  deacons 
served  in  civic  offices,  Jeremiah  Colman  as  Sheriff  and  Mayor, 
and  his  nephew,  James  Colman,  as  Sheriff.  The  realm  of  politics 
was  full  of  danger.  Bribery  was  rife,  and  was  so  much  a  recog¬ 
nised  practice  that  there  were  even  Church  members  who  had  no 
scruples  about  buying  and  selling  votes.  Brock  set  his  face  against 
this  practice,  and  won  the  support  of  his  fellow  Free  Church 
ministers.  In  1846,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  election,  the 
ministers  preached  against  bribery.  Brock  had  the  satisfaction 
of  learning  that  his  sermon  prevented  several  members  from 
taking,  and  at  least  one  from  paying,  bribes.  The  Church  took 
disciplinary  action  against  others  who  had  been  guilty.  It  was 
many  years  before  political  bribery  was  finally  stamped  out  in 
Norwich,  but  this  cam.paign  awakened  the  Christian  Conscience 
to  the  evil  of  the  practice. 

The  gathering  of  the  Church  for  worship  must  always  be 
the  centre  of  its  activities.  William  Brock,  the  younger,  remem¬ 
bering  his  childhood’s  impressions,  has  left  a  picture  of  this — 

“  The  Congregation  are  gathering  in  their  spacious 
meeting  house,  and  about  them  there  is  a  look  of  leisure  and 
much  friendly  speech  and  greeting  as  they  enter,  and  a 
general  sense  of  being  at  home  with  one  another.  All  classes, 
or  nearly  all,  are  represented,  from  the  worthy  old  pensioners 
in  the  almshouses,  to  city  manufacturers  and  magistrates. 
Farmers  and  millers  from  the  country  round  muster  strongly ; 
they  have  driven  early  to  town  and  rested  awhile  in  their 
Sunday  lodging-rooms,  and  now  they  sit  in  their  family  pews 
with  their  children  round  them,  like  patriarchs.  They  sit 
with  a  certain  grand  air,  as  of  people  to  whom  Joseph 
Kinghom  has  ministered,  and  who  still  expect  to  be  fed 
with  ‘  the  finest  of  the  wheat.’  But  it  is  half  past  ten  now, 
and  the  quiet  whispers  are  hushed.  The  well-trained  choir 
are  in  tlieir  places  round  the  table  pew,  and  into  the  little 
box  under  the  pulpit  good  Mr.  James  Cozens  has  just 
stepped — senior  deacon  of  the  Church,  and  charged  with  the 
reading  of  the  hymns.  Then  the  red  baize  door  behind  the 
pulpit  opens ;  the  preacher  is  in  his  place.  Service  begins — 
perhaps  with  the  simple  announcement  of  the  line,  ‘  Welcome, 
sweet  day  of  rest.’  All  know  the  hymn,  and  can  sing  it 
without  a  book.  Everything  that  follows  is  fresh,  flowing 
and  vigorous.” 

During  his  fifteen  years’  pastorate  Brock  won  the  love  of  all 
his  people.  The  Church  prospered  exceedingly.  The  member¬ 
ship  rose  from  150  to  more  than  400,  and  the  Chapel  had  to  be 
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enlarged  to  accommodate  the  increased  numbers.  He  might  well 
have  made  this  pastorate  his  life’s  work,  but  Providence  decreed 
otherwise.  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  then  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Norwich,  attended  St.  Mary’s  during  his  sojourns  in  the  City, 
and  formed  a  close  friendship  with  B’-ock,  whom  he  urged  to 
come  to  London  to  take  charge  of  the  new  chapel  he  was  building 
at  Bloomsbury.  Probably  Brock  would  never  have  left  Norwich, 
had  not  his  weak  health,  which  was  sorely  tried  by  the  biting 
east  winds,  decided  him  in  favour  of  removal  in  1848.  In  the 
following  year  the  Church  at  Bloomsbury  was  formed.  St.  Mary’s 
gave  dismissions  to  the  pastor  and  his  wife  and  two  other  original 
members,  and  transferred  four  more  during  the  next  year  to  the 
new  Church.  She  thus  considers  herself  the  mother  of  Blooms¬ 
bury  Central  Church,  and  is  justly  proud  of  her  offspring. 

The  office  of  Church  Secretary  had  not  yet  come  into  being 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  Church  organisation.  To  meet  the 
difficulties  of  an  interregnum  the  Church  appointed  deacon  Josiah 
Fletcher,  the  printer,  to  be'  “  recording  and  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary.”  He  and  Jeremiah  Colman  went  up  to  the  1849  meetings 
of  the  B.M.S.  with  their  eyes  open  for  a  suitable  candidate  for 
the  pastorate.  They  were  introduced  to  the  Rev.  George  Gould 
who,  after  studying  at  Bristol,  had  held  short  pastorates  at  Dublin 
and  Exeter,  and  they  invited  him  to  supply  the  pulpit.  He  came, 
and  shortly  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate,  which  he  accepted. 
Again  his  call  is  powerful  evidence  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  Brock  was  not  the  sort  of  man  whom  one  would  have 
expected  the  Church  to  put  in  Kinghorn’s  place,  so  one  would 
not  have  thought  Gould  a  likely  successor  to  Brock ;  he  was  shy 
and  reserved,  did  not  easily  make  friends,  and  lacked  the  pulpit 
eloquence  in  which  Brock  excelled.  Yet  both  these  men  proved 
to  be  eminently  suited  for  the  work  that  came  to  their  hands. 

The  first  years  of  George  Gould’s  ministry  were  years  of 
quiet  and  patient  work.  His  conception  of  the  pastoral  office  was 
that  the  pastor’s  duty  was  primarily  to  instruct,  inspire,  and  build 
up  the  members  who,  equally  with^him,  should  be  responsible  for 
evangelising  the  world  outside.  His  labours  to  this  end  were 
untiring,  and  later  bore  splendid  fruit.  All  the  time  the  Com¬ 
munion  question,  still  unsettled,  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  Church. 
The  calm  of  these  years  was  the  calm  before  a  gathering  storm. 
It  was  not  until  1857  that  matters  began  to  come  to  a  head.  One 
Elizabeth  Bayes  had  been  accepted  for  baptism  and  membership, 
but  for  reasons  of  health  could  not  be  baptised.  The  Church 
resolved  to  receive  her  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  on  the  grounds  of  her  willingness  to  be  baptised.  This 
revived  the  whole  question,  and  at  the  next  Church  meeting  J.  De 
Carle  Smith,  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  proposed 
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“  That  the  Constitution  of  this  Church  remain  imaltered ; 
but  that  as  Christians  are  bound  to  receive  one  another,  as 
believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  together,  to  show  forth  His  death  until  He  come, 
we  agree  to  receive  believers  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord.” 

After  the  rejection  of  an  amendment,  this  resolution  was  passed 
nem.  con. 

The  Strict  Communion  minority  now  withdrew  from  the 
Church  and  instituted  worship  of  their  own,  entering  into  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Rev.  W.  Norton  as  to  what  steps  could  be  taken 
to  enforce  their  practice.  Correspondence  passed  between  Gould 
and  Norton  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitration,  but  the  terms  of  reference  could  not  be  agreed.  In 
May,  1858,  Norton  commenced  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Some  felt  that  the  Church  should  not  defend  the  action, 
but  should  vacate  the  premises  and  find  a  new  home  where  she 
would  not  be  hampered  by  legal  limitatiohs.  The  action,  however, 
involved  far-reaching  consequences.  Had  it  succeeded  it  would 
have  meant  that  every  Church  in  the  country  having  a  Part'  'ular 
Baptist  Trust  Deed  would  have  been  permanently  debarred  from 
practising  Open  Communion  in  its  chapel.  It  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  defend  the  suit.  This  lasted  two  years,  during  which 
George  Gould  devoted  almost  all  the  spare  time  he  had  to  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  of  the  practice  of  Baptist  Churches  in  relation  to 
the  Communion  question.  His  wide  researches,  besides  their 
importance  as  evidence  in  this  case,  considerably  enriched  our 
knowledge  of  Baptist  history.  His  untiring  efforts  were  rewarded, 
and  in  May,  18^,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  gave  judgment,  dis¬ 
missing  the  Information,  and  leaving  the  Church  free  to  decide 
for  themselves  their  terms  of  Communion. 

This  judgment  finally  freed  the  many  Churches  of  the 
Denomination  which  had  Calvinist  roots,  and  had  been  known  as 
“  Particular  Baptist  Churches,”  from  an  intolerable  legal 
restriction. 

The  victory  was  not  won  without  heavy  cost.  The  Church 
had  to  meet  legal  expenses  of  more  than  £1,500,  and  much  more 
serious  was  the  decline  in  its  own  stren^h  and  membership 
resulting  from  the  unhappy  dissensions  of  the  law  suit  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  pastor’s  energies  in  it.  Pastor  and  officers 
now  bent  their  energies  to  the  recruitment  of  their  own  Church. 

The  year  1863  saw  a  revolution  in  worship,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  a  musical  instrument — a  harmonium — was  introduced 
into  the  Chapel  with  consent  of  the  Church.  Thirteen  years 
before,  when  the  Pastor  had  offered  to  present  such  an  instru¬ 
ment,  Robert  Tillyard,  a  deacon  and  a  leading  shoe  manufacturer, 
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had  raised  a  strong  objection  to  the  introduction  of  an  instrument 
as  “  imperilling  the  rights  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church.” 
The  idea  had  been  dropped,  and  James  Colman  appointed  to  lead 
the  singing  instead.  In  speaking  of  the  worship  of  the  Church, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  deacons  twice  attended  to  the 
ordinances  without  ministerial  assistance  during  Mr,  Gould’s 
absence  through  illness — in  1854  James  Cozens  presided  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  in  1873  Dr.  Roche  baptised  two  candidates 
who  had  been  accepted  by  the  Church. 

The  Sunday  School  had,  in  Brock’s  time,  numbered  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  children,  and  seems  to  have  been  accommodated 
in  the  Chapel  and  adjoining  small  rooms.  The  need  for  suitable 
premises  was  pressing.  James  Colman,  who  had  the  matter  much 
at  heart,  purchased  cottages  adjoining  St.  Mary’s  and  offered 
them  as  a  site  for  a  schoolroom.  The  Church,  however,  did  not 
feel  able  to  face  such  a  commitment  while  the  Communion  ques¬ 
tion  was  still  unsettled,  and  their  property  might  be  alienated. 
When  James  Colman  died  he  left  the  cottages  to  St.  Mary’s,  but  it 
was  not  until  1868  that  the  Church  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
its  legal  battle  to  undertake  a  building  scheme.  In  that  year  the 
cottages  were  demolished,  and  Mrs.  James  Colman  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  premises — a  school  hall  capable  of 
seating  400  adults,  with  many  small  class-rooms  round  it.  These 
premises  cost  £3,700,  and  have  abundantly  justified  the  expendi¬ 
ture.  Besides  the  growing  home  school,  St.  Mary’s  carried  on 
Sunday  School  and  mission  work  at  “  Sayer’s  Street  Chapel,”  a 
mission  hall  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  S.  M.  Peto  during  the 
construction  of  the  new  Norwich  railway,  in  which  he  had  been 
interested.  From  this  work  Dereham  Road  Baptist  Church  later 
emerged. 

The  tradition  of  public  service  which  had  grown  up  in 
Brock’s  time  was  fully  maintained  during  George  Gould’s 
pastorate.  Two  of  his  deacons  served  as  Mayors  of  Norwich, 
J.  J.  Colman  in  1867,  and  J.  De  Carle  Smith  in  1877.  The  Pastor 
himself  took  a  notable  part  in  civic  affairs.  He  served  on  the 
School  Board  for  many  years,  and  was  its  Chairman  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  whole  Church  bent  its  energies  to  the  service 
of  its  neighbours  in  the  disaster  of  1878,  when  a  sudden  flood  one 
Saturday  night  inundated  the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  George 
Gould  decided  to  hold  no  services  that  Sunday.  He  called 
together  the  young  men  of  the  Church  and  set  them  about  going 
to  the  assistance  of  those  whose  homes  were  endangered.  He 
himself  went  to  consult  the  Mayor  about  the  provision  of  shelter 
and  food  for  the  homeless.  The  new  schoolroom  at  St.  Mary’s 
was  opened  as  a  refuge.  Members  of  the  Church  provided  meals 
in  the  hall,  and  sleeping  accommodation  for  women  and  children 
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was  arranged  in  the  classrooms.  Mr.  Gould’s  work  in 
organising  relief  in  this  emergency  was  long  remembered  with 
gratitude. 

If  the  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  had  won  a  high  place  in  the 
regard  of  the  city  of  his  adoption,  his  labours  on  behalf  of  all 
Churches,  and  his  powerful  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  Noncon¬ 
formists  had  also  won  him  the  esteem  of  his  Denomination,  which 
was  expressed  by  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Baptist 
Union  in  1879. 

His  own  Church  did  not,  in  his  pastorate,  ever  recover  the 
numbers  it  had  boasted  before  the  time  of  the  Chapel  Case,  but 
when  he  passed  away,  in  1882,  he  left  magnificent  material  for 
his  successor.  His  ministry  made  for  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
His  son  wrote  of  his  preaching : 

“  Thought  might  be  sometimes  too  closely  packed,  but 
was  never  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  .  .  .  None  could  listen 
to  him  without  receiving  the  impression  that  the  speaker  was 
a  man  ‘  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,’  deeply  impressed  himself 
with  the  truth  of  the  message  he  had  to  deliver,  and  wholly 
fearless  in  his  declaration  of  the  truth.” 

St.  Mary’s  has  not  ceased  to  benefit  from  the  Christian 
character  moulded  by  such  a  ministry.  It  needs  but  to  mention 
a  few  of  those  who  were  baptised  by  George  Gould  and  received 
their  early  training  under  his  ministry  to  vindicate  its  value. 

There  was  George  White,  whose  unexampled  labours  for  his 
church,  his  denomination,  his  city  and  his  country  well  earned  the 
honour  of  Knighthood.  He  was  for  thirty- four  years  a  deacon 
of  St.  Mary’s;  he  championed  Nonconformity  in  Parliament 
during  the  stormy  years  of  the  education  controversy.  He  served 
as  Sheriff  of  Norwich  and  as  President  of  the  Baptist  Union. 
John  William  Jewson  was  for  twenty-eight  years  devoted  Church 
Secretary  of  St.  Mary’s.  Dr.  E.  E.  Blyth  combined  with  a 
distinguished  legal  career  a  passion  for  education.  A  lifelong 
worker  in  the  Sunday  School,  he  was  also  many  years  Chairman 
of  the  Norwich  Education  Committee,  and  benefactor  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  the  City.  He  was  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of 
Norwich.  Besides  these  should  be  mentioned  George  Gould’s 
own  children.  His  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Helen,  married  the 
Rev.  Albert  Williams,  pastor  of  Lower  Circular  Road  Church, 
Calcutta,  and  died  in  India,  forging  another  link  between  the 
Church  and  the  mission.  His  son  George  entered  the  ministry. 
He  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  became  President  of 
Regent’s  Park  College  and  President  of  the  Baptist  Union. 
Alfred  won  fame  as  a  surgeoit,  earning  a  knighthood.  He  was 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  and  Treasurer  of 
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the  B.M.S,  Harry  stayed  in  Norwich,  serving  St.  Mary’s  as  a 
deacon  for  over  forty  years.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Sheriff  of  his  city,  and  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  Treasurer 
of  the  B.M.S.  All  these  were  of  outstanding  Christian  character 
and  lifelong  loyalty  to  the  Baptist  cause.  Many  more  could  be 
mentioned,  and  those  who  know  St.  Mary’s  intimately  will  think 
of  others  who  have  never  achieved  fame,  but  whose  witness  has 
been  no  less  bright — some  who  have  borne  long  years  of 
adversity  without  complaint,  maintaining  through  all  the  buffets 
of  outrageous  fortune  a  Christian  cheerfulness  and  a  real  delight 
in  the  blessings  grace  bestows.  The  faith  in  God  that  had  its 
beginnings  in  Gould’s  ministry  was  equal  to  the  tests  of  triumph 
and  disaster. 

The  character  of  one  old  lady  who  entered  upon  her  Christian 
life  during  this  ministry  may  serve  for  an  epilogue,  for  she  seems 
to  typify  the  spirit  of  St.  Mary’s.  For  many  years  of  her  old 
age  she  lived  alone  in  a  tiny  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  garden  of 
the  house  where  Joseph  Kinghom  had  lived  and  died.  Suffering 
from  a  painful  rheumatism,  and  poor  in  this  world’s  goods,  she 
was  rich  in  spiritual  resources.  To  visit  her  was  a  tonic  to  any 
one  depressed.  She  would  say  that  she  owed  everything  to  St. 
Mary’s — her  friendships  and  mental  training  as  well  as  her 
spiritual  growth.  She  used  to  tell  how,  as  a  girl,  she  had  listened 
to  George  Gould’s  sermons,  carefully  noting  the  hard  words  she 
could  not  understand,  to  look  them  up  in  the  dictionary  when 
she  got  home.  She  had  a  great  experience  of  the  presence  and 
providence  of  God.  “  Sometimes  no  one  visits  me  for  days,”  she 
once  said,  “  and  I  feel  a  little  lonely — but  then  I  know  that  I  am 
not  alone  .  .  .”  and  the  radiance  that  lit  up  her  face  told  more 
than  words  could  tell  of  the  unseen  presence.  Her  needs  were 
laid  before  her  Father,  and  she  would  joyfully  recall  how  often 
He  would  supply  them  by  the  agency  of  her  fellow  Church 
members.  From  her  humble  dwelling  she  exercised  a  powerful 
ministry  of  prayer.  To  the  end  she  loved  the  young  people  of  the 
Church.  She  watched  them,  prayed  for  them,  rejoiced  to  see 
them  entering  on  their  discipleship,  and  delighted  in  their  visits 
to  her  cottage.  She  could  tell  grand  tales  of  the  “  good  old  days,” 
but  no  one  ever  heard  her  complain  that  “  things  are  not  what 
they  were.”  Her  deep  faith  in  God,  firmly  grounded  in  her  own 
experience,  insisted  on  an  unfailing  confidence  in  the  future. 

C.  B.  Jew  SON. 


Reviews. 

Canada.  Europe,  and  Hitler,  by  Watson  Kirkconnell,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

F.R.S.C.  (Oxford  University  Press,  Humphry  Milford, 

8s.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Kirkconnell  is  one  of  the  leading  Canadian  scholars  of 
our  communion.  He  dates  his  preface  "  October,  1939,”  and  the 
title-page  describes  him  as  of  “  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg  ”  ;  but  he  has  since  accepted  a  professorship  in  the 
McMaster  University  of  Canada,  one  of  the  three  institutions  of 
university  rank  established  under  Baptist  auspices  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Moreover,  he  has  recently  served  as  president 
of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Western  Canada.  His  spiritual  and 
literary  qualities  made  memorable  his  term  of  office,  and  to  these 
he  adds  a  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  Dominion  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen. 

Professor  Kirkconnell  has  unique  qualifications  for  dealing 
with  his  subject,  including  exceptional  linguistic  attainments,  and 
personal  knowledge  of  many  European  lands. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hitler  and  Nazism  are 
competent  and  just.  The  dogma  of  racial  purity  is  handled  with 
the  severity  it  deserves,  and  the  Lehensraum  theory  exposed  as  a 
cloak  for  aggression.  The  treatment  is  fresh,  and  the  documenta¬ 
tion  exceedingly  effective. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  impact  of  Nazidom  upon  the 
states  and  nationalities  of  Europe,  the  author  moves  with  the 
ease  of  long  familiarity  amid  the  racial  complexities  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe.  One  gains  a  fairly  adequate  impression  of  the 
jarring  confusion  of  peoples  which  renders  that  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  incapable  of  resisting  a  strong  aggressor.  Exceptionally 
valuable  is  the  exposition  of  the  “  Ukrainian  Question,”  of  which 
few  in  this  country  know  anything.  That  question  may  prove 
vastly  important  in  the  near  future,  for  Germany  has  keen 
interest  in  an  ethnical  situation  which  provides  an  opening  for 
“fifth-column  ”  enterprise  aiming  to  disrupt  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
regard  to  conditions  in  Europe,  this  book,  having  reached  its  final 
form  in  October,  1939,  of  course  refers  to  no  events  later  than 
the  partition  of  Poland.  If  some  incidental  forecasts  have  proved 
mistaken,  we  need  not  be  astonished.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
endorse  all  the  writer’s  judgments  in  order  to  benefit  by  his  pre¬ 
sentation  of  facts. 

The  most  informative  section  of  Dr.  Kirkconnell’s  book  deals 
with  the  reactions  in  Canada  to  Nazism  and  Fascism.  The  extent 
to  which  the  population  of  the  Dominion  is  non-British  in  origin 
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is  beginning  to  be  understood  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Roughly,  there  are  five  millions  of  Anglo-Canadians,  and  three 
and  a  half  million  French  Canadians ;  while  a  third,  and  rapidly 
increasing,  element  consists  of  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
European  origin,  but  neither  English  nor  French.  “  In  proportion 
to  our  population  we  have  more  Germans  than  Poland  had,  more 
Jews  than  Germany,  and  more  Ukrainian  nationalists  than 
Hungary.”  German-Canadians  are  stated  to  number  about 
600,000 ;  Ukrainians,  “  the  most  intensely  self-conscious  of  all 
Canada’s  minorities,”  approximate  to  2^0,000.  Scandinavians, 
Jews  (slightly  over  150,000),  Poles,  Italians,  Russians  (two-thirds 
of  them  Doukhobors),  Finns,  Hungarians,  Yugoslavs, 
Rumanians  Belgians,  Greeks,  and  members  of  a  dozen  other 
races,  ar^/fllcluded.  Most  of  these  groups  publish  journals  in  the 
language  of  their  country  of  origin;  and  Dr.  Kirkconnell  has 
studied  some  forty  of  these  in  fourteen  languages  in  order  to 
describe  the  ways  in  which  these  comparatively  recent  settlers  in 
Canada  are  affected  by  Nazi  and  Fascist  propaganda  and 
political  philosophy.  His  book  will  assist  readers  to  appreciate 
the  problems  of  a  Canada  which  is  increasingly  non-British,  the 
extent  to  which  the  immigrants  have  become  Canadian,  and  how 
far  aggressive  European  states  have  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  racial  connections  with  the  Dominion. 

J.  H.  Rushbrooke. 

Personal  Religion  and  the  Future  of  Europe,  by  Douglas  Stewart, 

(Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Stewart  has  written  a  most  valuable  and  timely  book. 
Its  argument  is  that  European  civilisation  has  been  built  on 
Christian  values  and  a  Christian  dynamic.  The  gradual  under¬ 
mining  of  these  has  been  the  cause  of  our  troubles.  We  have 
allowed  the  foundations  to  weaken  and  the  superstructure  shakes. 
A  secularised  society  has  tried,  and  failed,  to  sustain  the  kind 
of  civilisation  that  needs  Christian  roots.  Events  on  the  Continent 
have  shown  where  ultimately  the  shrinkage  of  our  religion  leads ; 
and  though  the  Christian  tradition  is  a  hardier  plant  in  Britain, 
there  is  a  plain  warning  to  us  that  except  we  repent  we  shall 
likewise  perish.  The  book  states  cogently  the  case  for  the 
necessity  of  Christianity  as  the  foundation  on  which  morality 
rests ;  it  ”  can  be  summarised  in  three  phrases :  religion  creates 
moral  realism;  religion  provides  a  moral  standard;  religion 
engenders  an  adequate  moral  dynamic.”  Mr.  Stewart  points  the 
significance  of  all  this  for  the  man  who  thinks  he  can  get  on 
very  well  without  religion,  and  who  assumes  that  his  goodness 
will  survive  the  severing  of  his  Church  connection. 

W.  Taylor  Bowie. 


Exlitorial. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  have  recently  joined  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society : 

Baptist  Theological  College  of  Scotland.  Clr.  J.  N.  Hulnic. 
Rev.  Emlyn  Davies,  B.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt.  Rev.  L.  G.  Webb.. 

*  *  *  * 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

It  will  be  a  real  convenience  if  unpaid  membership  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  1941  can  be  remitted  forthwith  {Treasurer,  Mr..  A.  H. 
Calder,  90,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.l).  Printing  and  other  expenses 
have  increased  materially,  and,  for  the  Baptist  Quarterly  to  be 
maintained  a<  'ts  present  level,  we  need  both  the  support  of 
present  members,  and  an  influx  of  new  members. 


REGENT’S  PARK  COLLEGE. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Child,  B.D.,  B.Litt., 
of  Broadmead,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Principalship  as  from 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  in  1942.  At  a  later  date 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  printing  something  concerning 
the  retiring  Principal,  but  it  may  be  said  now  that  posterity  will 
give  the  past  two  decades  an  outstanding  place  in  Regent’s  long 
history.  They  have  been  singularly  difficult  years,  involving  the 
removal  from  London,  the  erection  of  the  Oxford  buildings,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  era.  However  many  and  varied  the 
difficulties.  Dr.  Robinson  never  lowered  his  ideals  or  wavered 
in  his  determination  to  have  the  best. 

Mr.  Child  enters  a  notable  succession — William  Newman, 
Joseph  Angus,  George  Pearce  Gould,  Henry  Wheeler  Robinson, 
to  mention  four  of  the  distinguished  Principals,  and  to  this  list 
he  will  add  lustre.  A  great  opportunity  faces  him,  for  surely 
never  was  there  more  urgent  need  of  prophets  capable  of 
discerning  the  times  and  speaking  the  message  of  God  with  no- 
uncertain  .sound. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Where  are  our  Baptist  New  Testament  scholars?  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  Committee  appointed  two  years  ago  to 
nominate  the  Senior  Tutor  of  Regent’s,  and  the  Committee 
appointed  early  this  year  to  nominate  the  Principal,  searched 
the  ranks  of  our  ministry  in  vain.  We  have  a  galaxy  of  Old 
Testa.-nent  scholars,  the  two  Robinsons,  H.  H.  Rowley,  J.  N. 
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Schofield,  G.  Henton  Davies,  L.  H.  Brockington,  and  others. 
How  is  it  that  our  Colleges — five  in  England,  two  in  Wales,  and 
one  in  Scotland — have  apparently  failed  to  produce  even  one 
New  Testament  scholar  of  equal  rank?  Surely  this  demands  the 
earnest  consideration  of  those  responsible  for  collegiate  studies, 
or  perhaps  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Baptist  Union  Scholarships 
Committee,  or  the  not  overworked  United  Collegiate  Board. 

*  *  *  * 

REUNION. 

Reunion  advocacy  is  again  to  the  fore.  An  Appeal  for  Free 
Church  Union  has  been  issued  by  representatives  of  the  various 
Free  Churches,  the  Baptist  simatories  being  sixteen  ministers 
and  one  layman;  coincidentally,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Martin  has 
published  the  volume  on  Christian  Reunion,  reviewed  later  on 
p.  460;  and  a  resolution  based  on  the  Appeal  will  be  submitted 
to  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Federal  Free  Church  Council. 
The  signatories  to  the  Appeal,  in  speaking  of  "  a  real  and  visible 
union  ”  and  a  “  United  Free  Church,”  evidently  desire,  not  a 
Federation  of  the  Free  Churches,  but  one  uniform,  all-embracing. 
Free  Church.  Is  a  huge,  uniform,  United  Free  Church  desirable? 
Would  not  a  Federation  of  denominations  (to  some  extent  we 
have  this  in  the  Federal  Free  Church  Council)  in  which  the  local 
churches  adopted  the  title  “  United  Free  Church,”  but  remained 
associated  with  their  own  Unions  and  Conferences  be  preferable? 

An  insurance  illustration  may  have  a  lesson  for  us.  Years 
ago  it  was  the  practice,  when  one  Company  took  over  another,  or 
two  Companies  amalgamated,  for  the  smaller  to  disappear  and 
cease  to  be  known  to  the  public.  Experience,  however,  showed 
the  unwisdom  of  this.  Something  vital  of  the  appeal,  the 
personality,  the  goodwill,  of  the  absorbed  Company  was  lost.  A 
different  method  was  therefore  adopted.  Now  the  Companies 
federate  or  become  allied  with  one  another,  as,  for  example,  the 
Commercial  Union  group,  which  includes  the  British  General, 
Ocean,  Palatine,  Union  and  others.  Each  company  retains  its 
own  individuality,  and  makes  its  own  appeal  to  the  public;  but, 
as  between  the  Companies,  co-operation  replaces  wasteful 
competition,  redundant  offices  are  eliminated,  and  the  business  of 
one  member  of  the  group  is  respected  by  the  other  members. 

Another  aspect  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Have  the  seven¬ 
teen  signatories  given  any  thought  to  the  more  practical  and 
pressing  problem  of  the  union  of  Baptists?  And  if  they  desire 
something  to  do  that  is  practical,  they  might  apply  themselves  to 
the  problem  of  overlapping  Baptist  Churches. 


The  Nature  and  Character  of 
Christian  Sacramental  Theory 
and  Practice. 

SINCE  the  work  of  Reitzenstein  and  Bousset  we  have  been 
familiar  with  the  idea  that  a  high  sacramental  theory  and 
practice  is  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Paul.  But  these  scholars  put 
forward  the  thesis  that  this  was  a  perversion  of  essential 
Christianity  due  to  Pauline  borrowings  from  the  Mystery  Cults. 
It  was,  for  them,  a  Hellenizing  of  the  Gospel  and  a  contradiction 
of  its  essential  Hebraism.  This  latter  claim  was  repudiated  by 
Schweitzer,  who,  while  admitting  the  high  sacramental  doctrine 
and  practice  in  St.  Paul,  related  it  to  eschatological  notions, 
essentially  Hebraic,  and  part  of  the  original  Gospel  of  Jesus. 
From  another  point  of  view  the  Liberal  Protestant  thesis  was 
repudiated  by  P.  T.  Forsyth  in  his  Church  and  the  Sacraments, 
and  more  recently  it  has  been  repudiated  in  a  most  thorough¬ 
going,  scholarly  manner  by  Wilfred  Knox,  in  his  St.  Paul  and 
the  Church  of  the  Gentiles.  This  paper  is  an  approach  to  the 
same  problem  from  another  point  of  view. 

I 

I  must  first  begin  by  saying  something  about  the  necessity 
and  nature  of  the  Church.  For  Christianity,  the  necessity  and 
nature  of  the  Church  are  grounded  in  the  fact  and  character  of 
Revelation;  for  the  Church  is  the  Fellowship  (17  kohwih),  and 
the  whole  work  of  creation  and  redemption — God’s  activity  on 
and  within  the  historical  plane — is  just  God’s  bid  for  fellowship. 
It  has  been  our  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  creation  and 
redemption  in  mechanical  or  legal  (transactional)  terms,  rather 
than  in  personal  terms,  which  has  made  us  blind  to  this  truth. 
In  mechanical  and  legal  relationships  the  narrower  logic  of  the 
schools  always  holds  good,  and  so  we  have  produced  our 
completely  rational  theologies.  But  in  personal  relationships  this 
narrower  logic  is  never  adequate.  In  this  realm  a  higher  form 
of  reason  than  logic  holds  sway.  No  longer  do  we  find  that ; 

the  embranglements  of  logic  are  the  prime  condition  of  all 
Being,  the  essence  of  things. 

All  completely  rational  theologies  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word  “  rational  ”)  are  sub-personal ;  for  there  is  that  in 
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personality  which  is  supra-rational.  Personality  is  the  real 
miracle  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  a  mathematical  entity,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  addition  and  subtraction.  One  and  one  do  not 
make  two  in  the  realm  of  personality.  And  beyond  personality 
is  supra-personality,  which  is  fellowship — the  inter-penetration  of 
personality,  or  the  sharing  of  personality  without  its  loss : 

this  htdividualism  which  is  man’s  true  Socialism. 

Such  an  idea  of  fellowship  is  the  guiding  notion  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  it  stands  in  complete  contradiction 
to  all  forms  of  pantheistic  mysticism,  which  teach  the  absorption 
of  the  individual  into  the  World-soul  and  talk  of 

A  shoreless,  soundless  sea 

In  which  at  last  our  souls  must  fall. 

Fellowship,  which  is  the  Christian  gift  to  the  world,  transcends 
the  contradiction  between  the  individual  and  the  whole.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  higher  synthesis ;  and  as  the  Christian  gift  to  the 
world  it  is  simply  the  revelation  of  the  truth  about  reality.  So 
that  the  whole  meaning  of  creation  and  redemption — of 
Providence — is  to  be  found  in  God’s  bid  for  fellowship;  for 
fellowship  is  the  hidden  structure  of  reality. 

For  the  Christian,  the  ground  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found 
in  Revelation,  which  is  the  unfolding  of  the  hidden  secret — a 
placarding  of  the  fact  on  the  plane  of  history — something 
objectively  set  forth.  In  Nature,  God  is  not  necessarily  seen  as 
personal,  nor  is  the  world  seen  as  ordered  fellowship.  The 
mystery  is  never  wholly  revealed.  But  in  Revelation — the  Word 
of  God  in  its  manifoldness,  first  acted  and  spoken  and  finally 
made  flesh — it  is  completely  set  forth.  This  difference  between 
God  as  revealed  in  Nature  and  God  as  revealed  in  History — in 
significant  action- -is  the  whole  difference  between  Jewish’  and 
Christian  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  sorts  of  Pantheisms, 
non-personal  Mysticisms,  and  Nature  Cults  on  the  other;  and  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  when  the  Christian  sacraments  are 
in  question.  In  another  sense  it  constitutes  the  difference  between 
all  types  of  Deistic  transcendence  on  the  one  hand,  and  Judaism 
and  Christianity  on  the  other.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity 
see  God  at  work  in  History  rather  than  in  Nature,  and  this  means 
that  the  character  of  revelation  is  in  the  realm  of  personal  dealing 
and  is  moral  and  spiritual,  and  not  theosophic.  If  this  had  always 
been  remembered  we  should  have  been  spared  certain  doctrines 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  sacraments  which'  have  appeared  in 
history,  and  certain  weakening  reactions  to  these  doctrines  which 
have  also  appeared. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  prologue  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  deals  with  this  matter.  The  writer  is  dealing  with  the 
manifestation  (a  much  better  word  than  “  revelation  ”,  which  has 
come  to  have  theosophic  meaning),  or  showing  forth  of  the 
character  of  God  on  the  plane  of  History,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  is  definitely  writing  to  contrast  the  Christian  way  of 
looking  at  things  with  two  others.  First  there  is  Judaism,  which 
had  rejected  Christ  and  which,  in  the  writer’s  scheme  of  things, 
stands  for  Deistic  transcendence — a  one-way  movement,  the 
movement  from  God  to  us.  Secondly,  there  are  certain  types  of 
Theosophy  and  Anthroposophy,  as  we  should  now  call  them, 
which  can  be  characterised  as  “  flights  away  from  reality  ” — 
attempts  to  escape  from  the  real  concreteness  of  things  and 
events.  And  these  again  represent  a  one-way  movement — the 
movement  from  us  to  God,  the  upward  lift  of  all  subjectivisms 
and  humanisms.  Over  against  these  he  sets  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  of  God,  who  comes  and  is  received.  Here  in  contrast  is 
a  double  movement,  from  God  to  us  and  back  from  us  to  God, 
involving  the  paradox  of  transcendence  and  immanence,  but 
immanence  of  a  personal  and  concrete  type.  As  the  writer  saw 
it,  looking  back  into  the  Scriptures,  it  was  a  process  which  had 
involved  selectivity,  but  selectivity  of  a  personal  (apocalyptic) 
kind.  This  selectivity  had  involved  crisis-acts,  the  striking  down 
of  God,  the  declaration  of  an  “  eternal  now  ”  in  the  ‘.nidst  of  time. 
This  selectivity  of  a  personal  kind  is  the  ground  of  both  Church 
and  sacraments.  Both  for  pre- Pauline  Christianity  as  for  Pauline 
Christianity,  the  Church  was  the  “  Israel  of  God  ”,  and  the 
Christian  sacraments  found  their  parallel  in  Jewisi;  prophetic 
symbolic  action,  which  action  was  never  something  purely 
didactic,  but  was  an  actualising  and  realising  of  the  thing 
symbolised.  This  symbolic  action  had  always  an  eschatological 
element  in  it,  but  it  was  realised  eschatology  in  the  sense  that 
the  far-off  event  was  actually  within  the  action,  already 
accomplished  sub  specie  aeternitatis,  and  experienced  as  an 
earnest  in  the  time  event.  And  this,  too,  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  sacraments  in  the  Pauline  understanding. 

For  the  Jew,  as  for  the  Christian,  the  Word  of  God  was 
never  primarily  a  spoken  word.  It  was  given  in  act  rather  than 
in  phrase.  It  was  not  an  ideology,  not,  when  properly  understood, 
a  law  involving  a  legal  system  of  ethical  and  ceremonial 
righteousness,  not  something  marked  by  narrow  logical 
consistency.  It  was  rather  something  “  full  of  grace  and  of 
truth  — a  lizing  word,  a  compelling  certainty  within  a  given 

^  Even  the  word  “  truth  ”  for  the  Hebrew  had  not  the  same  siRnific^ce 
as  it  had  for  the  Greek.  It  meant  “  truthfulness,”  “  keeping  faith,” 
"  loyalty.”  It  had  no  meaning  apart  from  personal  relationships. 
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set  of  existents ;  so  that  our  faith  in  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
anything  so  subjective  as  value- judgments,  but  upon  judgments 
of  existence.  We  do  not  get  beyond  history  and  reach  out  into 
the  eternal  by  regarding  the  historical  as  the  insecure  element  in 
religion  and  seeking  to  build  upon  some  necessity  unrelated  to 
the  time  process,  and  therefore  to  what  seems  relative  and 
evanescent.  Such  attempts  to  ignore  history,  which  were  the 
very  stuff  out  of  which  the  pagan  sacramental  systems  were  built, 
can  never  achieve  the  result  they  set  out  to  achieve;  for  they 
reduce  us  to  reliance  upon  judgments  of  value  over  against 
judgments  of  existence.  And  all  such  reliance  is  mere 
subjectivism — the  creation  of  religion  for  ourselves.  All  this 
is,  I  think,  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  sacramental 
system  of  Primitive  and  of  Pauline  Christianity. 

II 

Now  Christianity,  in  its  most  primitive  form,  did  not  begin 
as  a  system  of  speculative  thought  or  a  reasoned  theology.  It 
began  as  a  way  of  worship  and  of  life,  based  upon  a  faith.  And 
faith  was  not  assent  to  intellectual  propositions  enshrining  a 
metaphysic  about  reality  or  a  cosmological  phantasia.  Faith, 
for  the  early  Christians,  seems  to  have  been  trust  in  and  loyalty 
to  Jesus.  And  dogma  was  not  a  given  set  of  propositions  to 
be  believed,  but  a  set  of  given  facts,  which  had  happened  in 
history.  These  facts  were  regarded  as  having  a  certain  meaning 
and  value  for  life.  To  put  it  simply,  they  were  regarded  as 
being,  in  an  absolute  sense,  acts  of  God  on  and  within  the  plane 
of  history.  The  earliest  compilation  of  these  facts  of  which 
we  have  any  record  is  that  given  by  St.  Paul  writing  to  the 
Corinthian  Church  about  a.d.  53.*  He  there  assures  the  Corin¬ 
thians  that  he  delivered  to  them  first  of  all  that  which  he  received, 
evidently  referring,  as  Eduard  Meyer  claimed,  to  the  instruction 
given  him  by  the  messenger  of  the  Damascus  Church  before  his 
baptism,  perhaps  some  fifteen  years  earlier.  These  facts  were  : 

1.  Christ  Jesus  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

2.  He  was  buried. 

3.  He  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

4.  He  was  seen  of  Cephas. 

Here,  then,  we  have  four  happenings  in  history;  and  faith, 
for  the  pre-Pauline  Christian,  meant  relying  on  these  happenings 
as  the  redemptive  acts  of  God.  From  this  followed  the  exaltation 
of  Jesus  as  Lord  (maran)  and  the  beginning  of  Christian  worship 
centring  in  two  redemption  rites,  which  were  dramatic  symbolic 
acts,  setting  forth  and  actualising  the  holy  action  of  God  within 

2  See  1  Cor.  xv.  3-5. 
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history.  In  worship,  which  was  corporate  action  rather  than 
words,  Christians  constantly  saw  the  holy  action  of  God  re¬ 
presented  in  symbolic  forms.  In  Baptism  they  saw  set  forth 
the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  personal 
action  of  God  was  again  made  intimate  and  actualised  in  the 
remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  what 
makes  the  question  of  immersion  so  secure,  and  any  other  form 
of  the  rite  of  Baptism  a  serious  impairing  of  it.  Apologetic  for 
immersion  should  be  shifted  from  the  linguistic  to  this  deeper 
ground.  In  the  Eucharist,  to  use  St.  Paul’s  striking  phrase,  they 
again  saw  Christ  “  visibly  depicted  crucified,”  ®  in  the  breaking 
of  the  bread,  and  His  holy  action  was  made  meaningful  and 
powerful  in  the  fellowship  which  shared  His  life  and  was  willing 
to  be  identified  with  Him  in  treading  the  path  of  love  and  in 
witnessing  (martyrdom). 

Ill 

All  this  which,  in  its  essence,  is  essentially  Hebrew  in 
character,  moral  and  personal,  and  not  theosophic,  is  not  different 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  sacraments  which  we  find 
in  St.  Paul.  In  his  doctrine  St.  Paul  gives  it  more  coherent 
expression,  but  he  does  not  depart  from  personal  and  moral  ideas. 
It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  when  he  calls  the  Church  “  the 
body  of  Christ.”  He  is  speaking  of  something  real.  The  Church 
is  that  concrete  reality  by  which  Christ  becomes  manifest  in  the 
world,  and  by  which  He  acts  in  history.  He  goes  even  further 
when,  more  than  once,  he  suggests  that  “  the  Christ  ”  is  not 
simply  the  historic  Jesus  glorified,  but  the  glorified  Chfist  plus 
the  Church.*  It  is  this  daring  identification  of  the  Christ  with 
the  Church  which  underlies  his  discourse  on  Christian  marriage 
in  Ephesians — “  We  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh, 
and  of  His  bones.”  And  it  underlies,  too,  his  amazing  statement 
in  Colossians — “  Now  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  your  sake, 
and  fill  up  on  my  part  that  which  w'as  lacking  of  the  afflictions 
of  the  Christ,  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body’s  sake,  which  is  the 
Church.”  ®  But  it  is  all  in  the  personal  realm,  for  he  is  speaking 
of  an  experience  of  fellowship  so  real  and  so  close  that  it  involves 
that  inter-penetration  of  personality  which  is  the  hidden  secret 
of  reality.  In  the  Corinthian  Epistle  this  is  all  related  to  his 
discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  and  in  Romans  and  Colossians  to 
Baptism. 

Now  this  is  not  the  theologising  of  St.  Paul,  borrowed  from 

3Gal.  iii.  1. 

*  See  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  where  “  so  also  is  the  Christ  ”  would  seem  to 
mean  “  so  also  is  the  Church.” 

»  Col.  i.  24. 
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pagan  sources;  for,  in  the  first  place,  its  personal  and  eschato¬ 
logical  character  differs  from  what  we  know  of  either  Greek  or 
Oriental  influences  surrounding  the  Church.®  And,  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  implicit  in  all  the  showing  forth  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  time  that  Abraham  went  forth,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.  We  catch  the  authentic  notes  of  it  in  “the 
suffering  servant  ’’  and  “  the  Son  of  Man.”  We  see  it  in  the 
action  of  Jesus  in  choosing  the  Apostles  “  to  be  with  Him,”  and 
we  see  it  in  the  life  of  the  pre-Pauline  Church,  which  regarded 
its  own  life  as  a  continuation  of  the  action  of  Jesus,  the  beginnings 
of  which  alone  had  been  given  in  the  Gospel  story 

IV 

Here  we  may  turn  aside  to  contemplate  the  rich  devotional 
meaning  which  the  two  sacraments  must  have  had  for  many 
Christians  of  St.  Paul’s  day,  and  might  have  for  us  if  regarded 
in  the  same  way;  and  incidentally  we  shall  see  how  essential 
to  this  meaning  is  the  action  and  symbolism  of  the  sacraments, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  to  retain  that  symbolism  intact.  The 
facts  of  the  Gospel — the  birth,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus — which  declared  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  were 
simple,  and  yet  they  were  sublime.  What  a  simplicity  there  was 
about  the  birth  of  Jesus !  Could  any  one  ever  have  imagined 
that  the  high  God,  acting  in  history,  would  act  like  that?  No 
earthly  monarch  would  dare  to  do  so.  Where  is  the  great  high 
God  of  heaven  when  He  penetrates  into  history?  A  Babe  is 
born  in  a  stable,  and  cradled  in  a  manger,  and  the  parents  are 
simple  country  folk  from  the  despised  village  of  Nazareth!  It 
is  so  simple  that  it  seems  ridiculous.  Who  but  God  could  ever 
have  devised  such  simplicity  of  action  (and  yet  such  over¬ 
whelming  grandeur  of  the  true  and  right  kind)  that  a  Baby  should 
be  bom  to  redeem  Israel,  not  with  trumpet  and  pageantry,  not  as 
a  king,  but  an  infant  laid  in  a  manger,  and  as  a  Man  upon  a 
Cross?  How  simple,  and  yet  how  sublime  ! 

Again,  in  this  action  of  God,  we  note  the  intimacy,  when 
Jesus  is  able  to  be  with  people,  so  moving  and  so  intimate;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  paradox  is  complete,  for  not  only  was 
there  intimacy,  but  remoteness  also.  We  remember,  for  instance, 
how  on  the  last  journey  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  He  neared  the  city. 
He  was  going  on  before  and  they  followed,  for  they  were  afraid. 
There  was  always  about  Him  something  of  intimacy  and  of 
ultimacy,  of  simplicity  and  of  sublimity.  And  so  the  redemption 
rites  which  embodied  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  had  about  them 

®See  an  article  I  contributed  to  The  Interpreter,  April,  1924. 

^  See  the  prologue  to  Acts. 
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the  air  of  simplicity  and  of  sublimity,  of  intimacy  and  of  ultimacy. 
They  used  the  simple  substances  of  water  and  of  bread  and  wine ; 
and  yet  there  was  about  them  that  sublimity,  that  beauty  of 
character,  that  wonderful  fulfilment  and  transcendence  of  all  that 
is  temporal,  that  penetrating  power  which  they  have  of  taking 
us  into  the  very  presence  of  God  Himself.  We  notice  also  the 
sense  of  intimacy.  The  most  intimate  thing  we  do  is  to  eat  and 
drink  together,  to  share  the  same  bread  and  the  same  cup.  Think 
of  the  intimacy  as  relating  to  Baptism,  in  which  we  surround  our¬ 
selves  with  the  element  of  water,  we  are  immersed  in  it,  penetrated 
by  it—  -!^uch  intimacy !  It  is  an  intimacy  which  in  any  other 
setting  would  be  almost  too  intimate,  whether  we  think  of  sharing 
the  same  bread  and  the  same  cup,  or  of  the  very  nakedness  almost 
of  our  Baptism.  Yet  about  these  rites  there  is  also  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  ultimacy ;  for  that  which  we  do  in  the  sharing  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine  we  know  also  to  be  the  sharing  of  the  Body 
and  the  Blood  of  our  Lord.  And  that  which  we  do  in  the  intimate 
act  of  being  plunged  in  the  font  of  water,  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  element,  we  know  also  to  be  our  death  and  our  living  again. 
To  tamper  with  the  symbolism  not  only  means  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  destroying  the  power  of  the  sacraments  to  witness 
to  the  Christian  Gospel— to  show  forth  the  death  of  Christ — and 
of  opening  the  door  for  their  witnessing  to  quite  a  different 
gospel;  but  it  also  means  that  we  take  upon  ourselves  the 
prerogative  of  improvers  of  art  which,  in  its  simplicity  and 
sublimity,  is  beyond  improving,  and  so  impair,  pervert,  or 
destroy  the  devotional  value  of  the  sacraments. 

V 

The  identification  of  the  Christ  and  the  Church  in  the 
moral-personal  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament 
is  closely  related  to  sacramental  doctrine  and  practice.  The 
key-notions  lying  behind  sacramental  theory  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  “  personal,”  ”  ethical,”  and  “  concrete,”  as  over  against 
”  mechanical,”  “  legal,”  and  “  abstract-mystical.”  In  sacraments, 
rather  than  in  creeds,  at  first  the  Faith  (in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  described  it)  was  preserved  and  dramatically  set  forth.  In 
Baptism  and  in  the  Eucharist  Christians  saw  the  Crucifixion — 
the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  their  Lord — repeating  itself 
in  the  life  and  profession  of  the  disciples,  and  proclaiming  to  the 
ages  that  He  who  was  to  come  had  come  (the  eschatological 
note).  Christianity  was  the  Good  News  about  God’s  action  as 
Holy  Energy,  personally  directed  and  morally  conditioned.  Such 
Holy  Energy,  acting  in  the  field  of  human  experience,  was  bound 
to  act  sacramentally,  allowing  for  what  was  objective  (God’s 
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part)  and  for  what  was  subjective  (man’s  response).  So  far 
as  objectivity  was  concerned  the  work  of  grace  could  not  be  left 
to  depend  upon  man’s  psychological  condition,  for  this  might  leave 
him  in  a  perpetual  state  of  doubt  as  to  whether  God  Jiad  acted 
at  all.  Rather,  it  depended  upon  the  fact  and  nature  of  God’s 
holy  action,  which  is  an  eternal  reality,  but  which  is  set  forth 
on  the  historical  plane  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
God’s  personal  response  to  our  need.  And  this  holy  action  was 
perpetuated  and  actualised  in  the  dramatic  action  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  So  far  as  subjectivity  was  concerned,  it  was  sufficiently 
guaranteed  by  faith  and  penitence  in  the  disciples,  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  moral  response  to  the  given  thing.  It  was  the  Real 
Action  of  God  in  the  sacraments  which  was  central  in  early 
Christian  thought,  rather  than  the  Real  Presence.  Thus  we  see 
what  St.  Paul  meant  when  he  said  to  the  Galatian  Christians, 
“before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth 
crucified  among  you.’’  In  the  original  language  he  uses  the 
strongest  terms,  “  Jesus  Christ  was  placarded  crucified  before 
your  eyes.’’  Now,  the  Galatians  had  never  seen  Him  crucified. 
They  had  been  living  in  Galatia  at  the  time.  When,  therefore, 
had  they  seen  Him  visibly  depicted  crucified?  They  had  so  seen 
Him  every  time  new  converts  had  been  won  for  the  Faith,  and 
had  descended  into  the  bath  of  water.  They  had  seen  there 
enacted  the  very  tragic  act  of  the  crucifixion  of  their  Lord ;  for 
the  convert  had  died,  had  been  buried,  and  had  risen  with  Him, 
and  the  whole  drama  of  the  crucifixion  had  appeared  before  their 
eyes  in  reality.  And,  again,  it  was  this  they  had  seen  every  time 
they  had  gathered  for  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Bread  had  been 
broken  and  the  Wine  out-poured,  and  in  an  eschatological  moment 
they  had  joined  themselves  in  history  to  that  moment  when  His 
body  had  been  marred  and  broken  on  the  Cross,  and  His  blood 
had  been  shed,  and  at  the  same  time  had  stood  within  the  moment 
of  its  fulfilment  in  His  coming  again.  So  Christ  had  been  once 
again  visibly  depicted  crucified.  He  who  had  died  thus  once  for 
all  had  set  within  their  midst  that  which  was  ever  to  unite  them 
to  the  one  act  which  was  the  act  of  God  eternal.® 


*  In  the  developed  rite  as  it  appears  in  tlie  earliest  liturgies  the  whole 
life  of  Jesus  is  made  to  appear  before  the  worshippers  as  act  succeeds  act. 
This  is  still  the  motif  so  far  as  Eastern  liturgies  are  concerned.  In  my 
own  Church  this  simple  primitive  rite  is  still  the  rule.  Our  first  act  is 
to  stand  together  in  the  presence  of  God  in  penitence  and  adoration.  In 
this  we  identify  ourselves  with  those  in  Israel  who  were  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  One.  In  this  act  we  make  our  confession  of  sin. 
Then  follows  an  act  of  praise  objective  in  character,  and  here  we  identify 
ourselves  with  the  angel  choir  who  hailed  His  coming,  .\fter  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  read  in  our  midst,  both  the  word  of  prophecy  and  its 
fulfilment  in  the  Gospel.  This  symbolises  the  Word  made  flesh  dwelling 
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VI 

Finally,  in  primitive  Christianity,  the  sacraments  had  no 
meaning  apart  from  the  corporate  society.  They  were  corporate, 
not  individual,  acts ;  but  corporate  in  the  sense  of  fellowship,  and 
not  in  the  sense  of  mass-controlled  or  mass-delegated  actions. 
They  were  the  Church  at  worship.  The  whole  Church  was  the 
priestly  body  and  the  worshippers  were  in  and  with  the  action. 
Worship  was  fellowship,  fellowship  between  God  and  man  as 
between  man  and  man,  the  place  where  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly  planes  met  in  sacramental  action.  Even  in  its  most 
primitive  form,  the  Eucharist,  which  had  its  origin  not  only  in 
the  crisis-experience  of  the  Last  Supper,  but  in  the  daily  fellow¬ 
ship  meals  which  Jesus  had  shared  with  His  intimate  followers 
(which  themselves  were  of  an  eschatological  nature),  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  Churchly  service,  in  which  the  Church,  as  a 
royal  priesthood,  offered  worship,  but  not  of  a  pattern  of  her 
own  designing,  nor  one  determined  by  her  own  preferences. 
Rather,  she  offered  worship  through  her  great  High  Priest,  who- 
was  there  set  forth  in  His  holy  redeeming  act  as  sacrificium. 
Upon  this  sacrifice  the  Church  spiritually  fed  in  communion, 
which  was  God’s  giving  and  their  receiving,  something  essentially 
personal.  It  was  that  which  had  divine  character  which  was 
being  done;  and,  whilst  faith  was  necessary  for  obedience  in 
such  a  truly  personal  relationship  (an  emphasis  which  has  been 
weakened  where  legal  and  metaphysical  notions  have  been 
substituted  for  personal  conceptions),  yet  the  value  of  what  was 
being  done  did  not  depend  upon  anything  so  fluctuating  as  the 
psychological  states  of  the  worshippers — it  was  not  primarily  to 
be  measured  by  “  spiritual  uplift.”  It  would  appear  that  the 
early  Christians — in  line  with  Jewish  thought  generally — were 

in  our  midst.  We  then  join  ourselves  in  prayer  in  “  the  prayers  of  the 
brethren” — the  oremus  dilectissimi  of  the  most  ancient  liturgies — which 
represents  the  disciples  coming  to  Jesus  with  all  their  wants.  Then  is 
delivered  to  us  the  Word  of  Exhortation,  which  symbolises  the  teaching 
Jesus  in  the  midst.  Then  the  mood  of  the  service  changes.  We  move 
from  the  happy  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus  to  the  point  where  He  set  His 
face  steadfastly  towards  Jerusalem,  joining  ourselves  with  Him,  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  up  with  Him.  This  is  symbolised  in  the  Offering,  followed  by 
the  Offertory  Prayer.  This  means  that  we  offer  ourselves,  as  well  as  our 
substance,  completely  identifying  ourselves  with  Him  in  His  sacrificial  act. 
Then  there  is  silence.  We  are  with  Him  in  the  agony  of  the  Garden,  and 
now  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  The  Bread  is  significantly  broken,  and  we 
are  joined  to  Him  in  the  moment  of  His  death.  The  Wine  is  significantly 
outpoured,  and  we  join  ourselves  to  Him  in  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking, 
identifying  ourselves  with  Him  in  His  supreme  act  of  self-giving.  Finally 
we  move  on  to  the  climax  of  the  service  when,  at  the  very  close,  we 
celebrate  in  a  hymn  of  triumph  the  §reat  act  of  His  resurrection.  Not  a 
dead  Christ,  but  the  risen,  living,  triumphant  Christ  is  the  Christ  whom 
we  worship. 
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quite  clear  that  there  must  be  divine  action  on  and  within  the 
historical  plane,  and  that  both  events  and  things  had  significance 
for  such  action.  But  it  would  also  appear  that  they  safeguarded 
themselves  against  superstition  and  against  reducing  divine  action 
to  the  level  of  the  sub-personal  because  things  were  for  them 
significant  only  as  they  were  within  the  realm  of  action.  But 
within  that  realm  they  were  significant,  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
acted  as  memory-quickeners,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  whole 
action  effected  what  it  symbolised.  We  can  best  think  of  it  as  a 
kind  of  realised  eschatology.  Past,  present  and  future  were 
gathered  together,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  point.  Thus  the  believer 
experienced  everything  that  Christ  experienced  :  he  suffered  with 
Him,  he  died  imth  Him,  he  was  buried  with  Him,  and  he  rose 
with  Him.  It  was  not  simply  a  recollection  of  a  past  experience, 
nor  a  foretaste  of  a  post  experience.  It  was  co-experience, 
experience  with  Him  here  and  now,  and  yet  a  “  here  and  now  ” 
in  which  the  past,  present  and  future  were  gathered  together  in 
significant  action  which  transcended  the  limits  of  time  and  space. 
In  such  a  moment  conflict  might  still  be  going  on  in  the  time 
process,  but  the  victory  was  already  won  as  an  eternal  reality 
and  actually  realised.^ 

W.  Robinson. 

®  Hence  the  name  Eucharist,  which  at  an  early  date  became  universal, 
and  the  mood  of  praise  and  victory  which  pervaded  the  early  liturgies, 
and  still  pervades  Eastern  rites  as  contrasted  with  the  penitential  mood  of 
Western  rites. 


Dr.  Walter  O.  Lewis,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance,  in  recently  sending  his  annual  subscription  from 
Washington,  wrote :  “  I  am  interested  in  the  recording  of  Baptist 
history.  I  am  more  interested  in  the  making  of  history.  The 
Baptists  of  Britain  are  making  history  now  that  I  hope  may  be 
recorded  for  the  inspiration  of  future  generations.” 


> 


Young  Mr.  Wells  Anticipates. 

Forty  years  ago — in  1901 — Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  a  book 
which  was  published  under  the  alluring  title,  Anticipations. 

It  was  an  engaging  attempt  to  forecast  the  development  of 
civilisation  up  to  about  the  year  2000.  All  the  now  familiar 
Wellsian  characteristics  are  displayed  in  the  essay — clarity, 
pungency  and  verve,  immense  gusto,  a  penchant  for  acute  but 
superficial  judgments,  and  a  certain  yeasty  adolescent  mood  of 
assurance,  pugnacity  and  (the  schoolboy  term  is  insistent) 
cockiness.  For  us  to-day  the  interest  of  the  book  lies,  not  only 
in  its  really  brilliant  forecast  of  modem  mechanisation,  including 
military  mechanisation  and  “  total  war,”  but  also  in  its  indication 
and  even  advocacy  of  some  of  those  theories  of  the  State  which 
now  challenge  our  civilisation,  and  which  have  to-day  in  Mr. 
Wells  himself  (as  champion  of  the  Rights  of  Man)  a  strenuous 
opponent.  For  in  some  important  aspects  Anticipations  may  be 
regarded  as  a  blue-print  of  modern  totalitarianism,  and  it  is 
possible  for  us  now  to  appreciate,  as  young  Mr.  Wells  and  his 
readers  could  hardly  have  appreciated  at  the  time,  the  full 
significance  of  those  outpourings — inspired  oracles  as  they  were, 
of  the  half-educated  of  four  decades  ago. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Mr.  Wells  of  1901  announced 
the  coming  collapse  of  Democracy.  So  far,  that  is  to  say,  from 
its  being  the  opening  phase  of  a  world-wide  movement  destined 
to  proceed  and  develop  along  liberal  and  humanitarian  lines, 
modem  Democracy,  according  to  young  Mr.  Wells,  was  no  more 
than  the  first  vague  impulse  of  social  and  political  forces,  which 
presently  would  swing  sharply  round  into  a  very  different  course. 
And  Mr.  Wells  was  in  favour  of  the  swing  round.  "  I  know 
of  no  case,”  he  cheerfully  assured  his  public,  “  for  the  elective 
Democratic  government  of  modem  States  that  cannot  be  knocked 
to  pieces  in  five  minutes.”  In  1901  such  a  judgment  must  have 
titillated  the  youthful  mind  with  a  pleasant  sensation  of  novelty 
as  of  something  rather  daringly  “  progressive  ”  and  “  advanced  ”  ; 
to-day  the  theme  is  cmcial,  and  it  is  all  the  more  interesting 
to  observe  how  Mr.  Wells  developed  it. 

Naturally,  he  saw  the  genesis  of  modern  democracy  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  expansion  of  mechanical  production. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  traditions  of  the  old  aristocratic 
monarchy  were  knocked  awry  by  the  intmsion  of  the  new  manu¬ 
facturing  and  artisan  classes,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  day  to  control  the  new  factors  called  for  a  new 
theory  of  society.  What  actually  emerged  was  the  theory  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  :  or,  as  young 
Mr.  Wells  prefers  to  state  the  case — because  kings  and  nobles 
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could  no  longer  function  effectively,  society  was  presented  with 
the  doctrine  of  “  the  infallible  judgment  of  humanity  in  the 
gross.”  It  was  absurd  but  convenient.  But  the  important 
consideration  was  that  these  formulations  proceeded  from  powers 
and  agitations  which  were  themselves  formless  and  confused ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  that  the  democratic  formulations  were  little 
more  than  the  froth  and  bubble  thrown  up  through  the 
deliquescence  of  the  old  order  and  the  pouring  in  of  new  elements 
not  yet  settled  and  defined.  Says  Mr.  Wells: 

“  I  have  compared  the  human  beings  in  society  to  a 
great  and  increasing  variety  of  colour  tumultuously  smashed 
up  together  and  giving  at  present  a  general  and  quite  illusory 
effect  of  grey;  and  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  there  is 
a  process  in  progress  that  will  amount  at  last  to  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  these  mingled  tints  into  recognisable,  distinct 
masses  again.” 

Democratic  populations,  therefore,  were  "  the  people  of  the 
grey,”  and  the  democratic  theory  was  no  more  than  a  temporary 
and  illusory  social-political  pattern  worked  upon  this  same 
temporary  and  illusory  grey — this  smudge  of  various  types  and 
classes  thrown  together  by  the  industrial  revolution.  Democracy, 
according  to  Mr.  Wells,  was  really  a  negative  symbol :  it  meant 
no  more  than  that  the  old  regime  was  no  longer  competent  to 
manage  this  new  agglomeration.  On  its  positive  side  it  was 
absurd,  particularly  in  its  theory  of  equality  of  legal  rights : 
“  neither  men  nor  their  rights  are  identically  equal,  but  vary  with 
every  individual  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Wells  expands  this  postulate,  with 
immense  assurance  and  vigour,  into  a  doctrine  of  “  superior  ” 
.and  “inferior”  types  and  peoples — 

“  It  has  become  apparent  that  whole  masses  of  human 
population  are,  as  a  whole,  inferior  in  their  claim  upon  the 
future  to  other  masses,  that  they  cannot  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  trusted  with  power  as  the  superior  peoples  are 
trusted,  that  their  characteristic  weaknesses  are  contagious 
and  detrimental  in  the  civilising  fabric,  and  that  their  range 
of  incapacity  tempts  and  demoralises  the  strong.  To  .  .  . 
protect  and  cherish  them  is  to  be  swamped  in  their 
fecundity.” 

This  may  have  been  strong  meat  for  the  Liberal  stomach 
in  1901,  but  young  Mr.  Wells’s  doctrine  was  hardly  so  novel  as 
to  have  been  entirely  unfamiliar  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  pro¬ 
slavery  ideologists,  half  a  century  earlier.  But  then  Mr.  Wells’s 
point  was  that  the  reforming  humanitarianism  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  had  left  the  line  of  true  progress  to  explore  a  cul  de  sac. 

“  The  confident  and  optimistic  Radicalism  of  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  humanitarian  type  of  Liberalism 

have  bogged  themselves  beyond  hope . Liberalism  is  a 

thing  of  the  past,  it  is  no  longer  a  doctrine  but  a  faction.” 

The  resemblance  of  all  this  to  the  war-cries  of  modern 
Fascism  and  Nazism  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  forty  years  ago 
young  and  impetuous  Mr.  Wells,  shaking  a  free  lance,  was  no 
doubt  a  more  diverting  and  gallant  spectacle  than  the  mobs  of 
black-shirts  and  brown-shirts  of  our  own  time. 

But  having  now  disposed  of  liberalism,  humanitarianism  and 
democracy,  young  Mr.  Wells  turns  to- the  new  order  which  was 
to  take  their  place.  He  had  indeed  already  prepared  his  readers 
to  some  extent,  for  the  new  revelation.  For  if  there  were  whole 
masses  and  peoples  who  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  power  “  as  the  superior  peoples  are  trusted,” 
and  if,  moreover,  these  masses,  the  People  of  the  Abyss,  must 
be  regarded  as  pariahs  and  untouchables,  their  weaknesses  being 
contagious  and  their  fecundity  dangerous  (except  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  strict  surveillance  and  repression),  then  it  reasonably 
follows  that  the  new  order  must  be  the  order  of  the  strong  and 
superior  people.  These — the  scientists,  engineers,  captains  of 
industry,  writers  and  organisers — would  presently,  then,  emerge 
from  the  grey  confusion  of  democracy,  form  themselves  into  a 
new  Party,  seize  control  of  the  entire  apparatus  of  power  and 
become — the  State.  It  is  interesting  to  have  this  in  Mr.  Wells’s 
own  terms,  written  twenty  years  before  the  Fascist  “  march  on 
Rome,”  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  burning  of  the  Reichstag. 
The  new  Party,  as  a  dominant  colour  emerging  out  of  the  grey, 
would,  he  says, 

"...  take  its  shape  as  a  scientifically-trained  middle  class 
of  an  unprecedented  sort.  .  .  .  This  class  will  become,  I 
believe,  at  last  consciously  the  State,  controlling  and 
restricting  very  greatly  the  .  .  .  non- functional  masses.  .  .  .” 

This  seizure  of  the  political  and  administrative  machine  by 
a  specially-trained  and  capable  body  of  strong  and  superior 
people,  "  inspired  by  the  belief  in  a  common  tneory  of  social 
order,”  was,  said  Mr.  Wells,  inevitable;  and  naturally,  since 
liberalism  and  humanitarianism  had  been  dismissed  as  obsolete 
superstitions,  Mr.  Wells’s  disciples  were  prepared  for  the 
announcement  that  the  new  order  would  exhibit  a  certain  quality 
of  scientific  ruthlessness.  For  obviously  the  new  Party  of  the 
strong  and  superior  people  would  have  no  humanitarian  com¬ 
punctions  :  it  would  stand  no  nonsense  from  the  inferior  classes, 
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the  People  of  the  Abyss.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  judge  the 
masses  by  such  standards  of  fitness  as  conformed  to  the  new 
theory  of  the  State,  insist  upon  a  regime  of  mechanised  efficiency, 
and  mercilessly  sterilise,  transport  or  destroy  the  rejects. 
Nothing  could  excel  the  lucidity  of  Mr.  Wells  on  this  point : 

“  The  law  that  dominates  the  future  is  glaringly  clear. 
A  people  must  develop  and  consolidate  its  educated  efficient 
classes  or  be  beaten  in  war.  ...  It  must  foster  and 
accelerate  that  natural  segregation  which  has  been  discussed 
...  or  perish.  .  .  .  The  nation  that  produces  in  the  near 
future  the  largest  proportional  development  of  educated  and 
intelligent  engineers  and  agriculturists,  of  doctors,  school¬ 
masters,  professional  soldiers,  and  intellectually  active  people 
of  all  sorts;  the  nation  that  most  resolutely  picks  over, 
educates,  sterilises,  exports,  or  poisons  its  People  of  the 
Abyss;  the  nation  that  succeeds  most  subtly  in  checking 
gambling  and  the  moral  decay  of  women  and  homes.  .  .  . 
The  nation,  in  a  word,  that  turns  the  greatest  proportion  of 
its  irresponsible  adiposity  into  social  muscle,  will  certainly 
be  the  nation  that  will  be  the  most  powerful  in  warfare  as 
in  peace,  will  certainly  be  the  ascendant  or  dominant  nation 
before  the  year  2000.” 

What  is  not  discussed — and  the  omission  is  significant — is 
how  i  nation  which  has  been  appropriated  by,  and  is  identical 
with,  a  ruling  Party  of  “  intelligent  engineers  and  agriculturists, 
doctors,  schoolmasters  and  professional  soldiers,”  and  which 
claims  the  right  to  “  pick  over,  educate,  sterilise,  export  or 
poison  ”  the  members  of  the  inferior  classes — how  a  nation  which 
is  deliberately  organised  into  a  strong,  superior  and  all-powerful 
ruling  class  on  one  side  and  the  “  non- functional  ”  People  of  the 
Abyss  on  the  other — can  achieve  that  tough  and  flexible  unity 
and  that  invincible  morale  which  are  necessary  to  enduring  power. 
For  there  is  no  effort  to  conceal  the  contempt  in  which  the 
inferior  classes  are  held. 

“  Recruiting  among  the  working  classes — or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  among  the  People  of  the  Abyss — will  have 
dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point;  people  who  are  no  good 
for  peace  purposes  are  not  likely  to  be  any  good  in  such  a 
grave  and  complicated  business  as  modem  war.” 

And  so  young  Mr.  Wells  hurries  forward  to  present  his 
public  (it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War)  with  a  brilliant 
forecast  of  modem  warfare  with  its  aerial  navies,  its  parachute 
descents,  its  deadly  collaboration  of  air  and  ground  attack,  its 
forward-sweeping  columns  of  mechanised  units.  It  would  be 
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all-in,  total  war,  in  which,  “  as  the  recording  telephones  click 
into  every  house  the  news  that  war  has  come,"’  the  State  would 
be  found  to  have  “  organised  as  a  whole  to  fight  as  a  whole.” 

“  Everything  will  have  been  pre-arranged — we  are  dealing  with 
an  ideal  State.  Quietly  and  tremendously  that  State  will  have 
gripped  its  adversary  and  tightened  its  muscles — that  is  all.” 

The  “  ideal  State !  ”  This  was  young  Mr.  Wells’s  adjective 
for  the  State  in  which  apparently  scientists,  “  intelligent 
engineers  ”  and  professional  soldiers  rule,  pick  over,  educate, 
sterilise,  export  or  poison  the  People  of  the  Abyss  and  drive 
forward  with  mechanised  armies  and  aerial  fleets  to  impose  their 
New  Order  upon  the  world.  But  in  1901  this  was  a  diverting 
dream. 

And  so,  having  brought  his  readers  thus  far,  young  Mr. 
Wells  goes  on  to  indicate,  but  without  enthusiasm,  possible  vistas 
of  an  era  of  Caesarism — of  Napoleonic  war-lords  and  dictators; 
and  if  his  telescope  fails  to  focus  upon  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
there  are  some  near  misses.  One  hastens  to  foretell,  he  says  (but 
dismisses  the  forecast  with  some  impatience)  : 

“  .  .  .  that  either  with  the  pressure  of  coming  war,  or 
in  the  hour  of  defeat,  there  will  arise  the  Man.  He  will  be 
strong  in  action,  epigrammatic  in  manner,  personally  hand¬ 
some  and  continually  victorious.  He  will  sweep  aside  parlia¬ 
ments  and  demagogues,  carry  the  nation  to  glory,  reconstruct 
it  as  an  empire,  and  hold  it  together  by  circulating  his  profile 
and  organising  further  successes.  .  .  .  The  grateful  nations 
will  once  more  deify  a  lucky  and  aggressive  egotism.” 

But  this,  at  all  events,  did  not  agree  with  the  Wellsian 
scheme,  and  the  vision  was  dismissed  as  improbable  or 
parenthetical.  Even  if  it  happened  it  would  be  no  more  than  an 
interlude,  for  (a  bad  miss  this)  it  is  “  improbable  that  ever  again 
will  any  flushed,  undignified  man  with  a  vast  voice,  a  muscular 
face  in  incessant  operation  .  .  .  talking,  talking,  talking,  talking 
.  .  .  tireless  and  undamnable,”  rise  to  power;  for  “the  day  of 
individual  leaders  is  past.”  Hitler,  then,  it  is  evident,  somehow 
eluded  the  Wellsian  telescope.  But  this  was  not  due  to  Mr. 
Wells’s  predisposition  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  orators,  and  to  admire 
instead  the  equally  tireless  and  undammable  writers  who  go  on 
writing,  writing,  writing,  writing ;  rather  it  was  due  to  his 
eagerness  to  focus  upon  the  coming  World  State.  For  it  must  be 
remarked  that  with  all  his  Fascist  anticipations,  young  Mr.  Wells 
stood  very  much  outside  the  vicious  circle  of  racial  and  national 
egoism  which  the  actual  totalitarians  of  our  own  day  have 
described  for  themselves.  What  he  desired  was  not  a  triumph 
for  this  or  that  empire,  but  “  a  Republic  that  must  ultimately 
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become  a  World  State  of  capable  rational  men  developing  amidst 
the  fading  contours  and  colours  of  our  existing  nations.”  Never¬ 
theless,  we  have  noted  enough  to  recognise  that  this  Wellsian 
New  Order,  whether  under  the  title  “  Republic  ”  or  any  other, 
was  to  be  an  order  imposed  by  a  master-class  whose  devotion  to 
scientific  and  mechanical  efficiency  went  with  a  repudiation  of 
the  equality  of  human  rights  and  of  liberal  or  humanitarian 
sentiment  and  a  general  contempt  for  the  inferior  “  non-func¬ 
tional  ”  classes  as  the  People  of  the  Abyss. 

*  *  >1:  sK 

Now  what,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  the  point  of  calling 
attention  to  this  perhaps  forgotten  little  book,  long  since  heaped 
over  and  buried  out  of  sight  by  its  author’s  immense  and  varied 
output?  The  point  is  that  though  the  little  book  may  be  largely 
forgotten,  its  author  continues,  through  the  intervening  decades, 
to  warn,  counsel  and  exhort  the  English-speaking  public  with  un¬ 
diminished  vigour;  and  this  little  book,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  any 
other,  helps  us  to  estimate  his  claim  upon  our  confidence.  For  to 
read  Anticipations  after  an  interval  of  forty  years  is  to  admire 
again  the  astonishing  nimbleness  and  fertility  of  Mr.  Wells’s  mind 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  superficial  foresights,  but  it  is  also  to  see 
the  fatal  defect  which  disqualifies  him  as  a  teacher.  For  his 
jejune  philosophy,  spiced  with  scientific  anthropology,  fails  him 
when  he  deals,  as  he  is  eager  to  deal,  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  world  and  of  Man.  He  sees  mankind  as  an 
engaging  biological  experiment,  and  he  has  been  ridden  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  active  life  by  the  cheerful  obsession  that 
modem  scientists,  “  intelligent  engineers,”  and  secularist  propa¬ 
gandists  like  himself,  are  the  only  competent  persons  to  conduct 
the  experiment  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  putting  these  gentlemen  in  control  of  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  effect  will  be  a  civilisation  speeding  forward  to  a 
mechanised,  diagrammatic  paradise.  This  is  still  about  as  far  as 
Mr.  Wells’s  insight  and  foresight  carry  him  in  the  matter  of 
human  nature,  human  society,  and  their  ultimate  needs,  even 
though  his  confidence  in  homo  sapiens  has  sagged  in  recent  years. 
Man  was  made  for  the  mechanised,  scientific  State,  and  the  State 
is — the  strong,  superior,  scientific,  engineering,  military  and 
managing  class.  It  is  true  that  when  he  is  faced  with  the 
approximate  actualisation  of  this  kind  of  State — when  faced  with 
h'ascism  and  National  Socialism — Mr.  Wells  dislikes  it  intensely, 
and  returns  hurriedly  to  the  Rights  of  Man ;  nevertheless  we  are 
left  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  somehow  the  Wellsian 
oracle  has  failed  us.  We  have  been  let  down. 

It  would  no  doubt  arouse  the  ire  of  Mr.  Wells  in  his  latest 
phase  to  suggest  that  the  reason  why  his  judgments,  penetrating 
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and  brilliant  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  mechanics  of 
society,  and  etFective  in  critical  analysis,  are  hopelessly  superficial 
and  liable  to  the  exposure  of  events  when  they  attempt  to  grapple 
the  deeper  problems  of  human  life — it  would  rouse  his  ire  to 
suggest  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  they  lack  the  realism  and 
inwardness  of  that  Christian  view  of  Man  and  of  the  world,  the 
very'  mention  of  which,  these  days,  seems  to  irritate  him  beyond 
measure.  Nevertheless,  the  crucial  issue  to-day  lies  between  the 
belief,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the 
scientific,  mechanised  modem  State  over  individual  man  as  a 
person,  and  over  collective  man  as  a  society  of  persons,  and  the 
belief,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  moral  law  which  protects  the  spiritual  values  alike  of  the 
individual  and  of  mankind  as  superior  to  all  the  machinery  of 
government  and  of  material  progress.  Faced  with  this  issue  in 
the  form  of  Totalitarianism  versus  Democracy,  Mr.  Wells  returns 
instinctively  to  the  side  of  Democracy  :  but  his  defence  of  it  is 
an  embarrassed  defence,  for  it  has  no  inner  lines,  no  base.  He 
cannot  fall  back  upon  the  naturalistic  optimism  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  he  is  right  in  believing  that  there  is  no  valid 
sanction  either  for  liberalism  or  democracy  in  the  fiction  (who 
ever  believed  it?)  of  the  infallibility  of  human  judgment  in  the 
gross,  nor  even  in  the  milder  myth  of  the  competence  of  the 
collective  will  and  intelligence  as  something  that  functions 
mystically  through  the  ballot-box  to  achieve  a  perfect  civilisation. 
These  things  he  knows,  and,  rejecting  the  categories  of  holiness 
and  sin,  of  soul  and  conscience,  of  divine  law  and  divine  grace, 
he  takes  his  stand  with  agnostic  science,  materialistic  anthro¬ 
pology  and  the  Biological  Experiment.  He  detests  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  as  leaders  in  the  rebellion  of  clumsy  louts  against  all 
that  is  fine  in  civilisation,  but  he  is  only  less  disturbed  to  reflect 
that  in  China  the  resistance  against  Axis  aggression  is  directed 
by  a  leader  who  professes  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  in  this 
country  we  have  “  praying  Generals.”  Meanwhile,  as  he  draws 
up  his  new  charter  of  human  rights,  the  Biological  Experiment 
view  of  Man  for  which  he  staftds,  calls  loudly  for  the  laboratory 
methods  of  the  strong  and  ruthless  scientific  State,  with  its  vivi- 
sectional  or  lethal  interest  in  “  the  people  of  the  grey,”  the 
children  of  the  Abyss;  and  Democracy  and  the  Rights  of  Man 
cannot  be  defended  from  this  position^ — Blake’s  “  dark  Satanic 
mills  ”  cannot  be  loop-holed  for  the  defence  of  the  human  spirit. 
No  doubt  it  is  true  that  up  to  now  the  case  for  popular  liberty 
and  representative  government  has  rested  upon  a  too  easy  and 
superficial  view  of  human  nature  as  upon  the  competency  of  the 
average  man  to  reach  right  conclusions  upon  any  question  under 
the  moon.  But  this  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  attempt  to  re-state 
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the  case  in  terms  of  an  agnostic  scientific  anthropology.  Such 
an  attempt  is  more  likely  to  point,  in  the  end,  to  an  order  of 
regimented  and  mechanised  efficiency  in  which  men  in  the  mass 
are  picked  over,  educated,  sterilised,  exported  or  exterminated  in 
the  interests  of  the  Super- State.  The  issue  seems  to  lie  between 
some  approximation  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Man,  which,  with 
all  its  tragic  realism,  guards  the  central  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Biological  Experiment  w'hich 
entrusts  civilisation  to  a  hierarchy  of  scientists,  “  intelligent 
engineers  ”  and  technological  and  military  experts. 

Of  course  exception  may  be  taken  to  any  suggestion  that 
the  issue  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  “  doctrine  ”  at  all.  If 
we  are  fighting  a  fixed,  schematised,  doctrinaire,  ideological 
Totalitarianism,  if  we  contend  that  insistence  upon  a  rigorously 
planned  and  patterned  civilisation  inevitably  leads  to  intolerance 
and  tyranny,  how  can  we  escape  from  it  by  exalting  another 
doctrine,  another  pattern,  another  scheme?  The  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom,  says  Rauschning,  is  fighting  its  way  to-day  out  of  the 
egg-shell  of  the  doctrinaire.  But  here  we  are  forced,  as  in  any 
serious  discussion  about  life  we  are  always  being  forced,  into  the 
region  of  paradox.  We  cannot  escape  from  the  moral  nihilism 
of  Totalitarianism  by  seeking  refuge  in  the  stultifying  nihilism 
which  exists  in  a  doctrinal  vacuum.  If  what  we  desire  is  a 
regime  of  sane  toleration,  an  “  organised  equilibrium,”  a  condition 
in  which  man’s  mind  and  soul  can  breathe  without  being 
imprisoned  in  the  iron  lung  of  Totalitarian  or  ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism,  then  we  must  have  a  serious  conception  of  man 
and  of  the  State  in  which  this  freedom  can  be  developed  under 
recognised  moral  sanctions.  This  is  the  tension  in  which  we  live, 
and  it  involves  what  Rauschning  expresses  as  “  the  eternal  call  to 
Sinai.”  Mr.  Wells  would  echo  Rauschning’s  interrogatory :  ”  Is 
there  not  an  end  of  blessedness  in  the  order  in  which  a  crowd  of 
toughs  manoeuvre  themselves  into  power  and  then  use  the  people 
simply  as  the  material,  and  the  social  order  as  the  instrument, 
of  their  domination?”  What  Rauschning,  after  his  experience 
of  Nazi  Germany,  also  sees,  but  Mr.  Wells  does  not,  is  that  there 
is  no  less  certain  an  “  end  of  blessedness  ”  in  an  order  in  which 
the  people  are  used  simply  as  the  material  for  biological, 
sociological  and  utopistic  experimentation.  He  does  not  see  that 
his  world  of  scientific  “  free-thinking  ”  and  mechanised  beatitude 
is  as  out  of  date  as  the  optimistic,  naturalistic  humanism  of  the 
nineteenth  centur}-.  He  does  not  see,  what  Rauschning  sees  and 
affirms,  that  “  enlightened  atheism  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  stage 
in  the  liberation  of  the  human  spirit.  ...  It  is  being  transformed 
by  the  force  of  its  own  logic  into  the  deepest  subjection  of 
thought  and  conscience."  Gwilym  O.  Griffith. 


The  Preaching  Baronet. 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  year  1797  the  editors  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  expressed  their  “  wish  to  collect,  arrange  and  publish 
Hints  and  Plans  on  the  Means  of  doing  good.”  Later,  they 
suggested  four  distinct  subjects  on  which  they  would  welcome 
information,  viz.  “  1.  Sunday  Schools;  2.  Societies  for  Spreading 
the  Gospel;  3.  Societies  for  the  relief  and  instruction  of  the 
sick;  4.  Societies  for  printing  and  distributing  Religious  Tracts.” 
In  1798  they  acknowledged  “  with  gratitude  the  reception  of  many 
valuable  papers,  chiefly  on  the  first  of  these  subjects.”  These 
four  topics  suggest  the  chief  concerns  of  many  Christian  people 
of  that  day.  We  remember,  of  course,  that  many  societies 
devoted  to  these  different  objects  came  into  existence  at  that 
time.  In  1785  a  society  had  been  formed  in  London  for  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  different 
counties  of  England,  and  in  1793  they  were  able  to  report  that 
they  had  helped  892  schools,  in  which  56,820  children  were 
instructed,  and  that  they  had  given  away  76,705  spelling  books, 
21,010  Testaments,  and  4,756  Bibles.  Beginning  with  the  B.M.S. 
in  1792,  the  Missionary  Societies  were  in  process  of  formation; 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  came  into  being  in  1799. 
Thinking  of  these  great  concerns,  and  of  the  widespread  interest 
which  they  aroused,  of  the  preaching  career  of  John  Wesley, 
then  at  its  close,  of  Christian  attention,  and  action  directed,  by 
Christian  leaders  to  questions  such  as  slavery,  prison  conditions, 
etc.,  one  gets  the  impression  of  a  strong,  virile  Christian 
community,  and  of  a  mighty  urge  to  evangelise  both  new  lands 
and  new  spheres  of  life. 

Into  such  an  atmosphere,  came  a  young  man  from  America. 
He  bore  the  name  of  a  family  which  had  been  settled  in  Cheshire 
before  the  Conquest.  One  of  his  ancestors  had  been  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  during  the  momentous  year  in  which  Mary  died  and 
Elizabeth  became  queen.  His  grandfather  had  had  to  leave  the 
country,  but  had  been  given  an  honourable  position  in  South 
Carolina.  His  father  possessed  considerable  estates  there,  but, 
espousing  the  King’s  cause  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  he  lost  everything.  Consequently,  the  son,  yoimg 
Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  returned  to  England  to  seek  possession  of  the 
family  estates  in  this  country.  Not  much  remained,  however, 
and  he  settled  at  Little  Harborough  Hall,  in  Warwickshire.  By 
some  means  not  recorded  this  young  baronet  was  brought  into 
contact  with  those  evangelical  circles.  Some  genuine  experience 
of  conversion  is  hinted  at  in  the  contemporary  description  of  him 
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as  “  a  signal  monument  of  sovereign  grace.”  The  reality  of  his 
spiritual  life  is  further  evidenced  in  the  work  of  itinerant 
preaching  which  he  commenced,  and  which  proved  for  a  time 
most  successful.  Large  crowds  gathered  to  hear  him,  conversions 
followed,  and  also  opposition.  At  the  village  of  Wolston  his 
opponents  pulled  down  during  the  night  that  part  of  the  new 
chapel  which  had  been  erected  during  the  day.  Missiles  were 
thrown  at  him  as  he  journeyed  between  the  villages,  and  on  one 
occasion  a  number  of  men  waited  at  a  narrow  lane  through  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  pass  in  order  to  kill  him;  but  his  horse 
refused  that  night  to  enter  the  lane,  so  he  returned  home  by 
another  route  unharmed.  In  recording  the  opening  at  Lawford 
of  a  chapel  which  Sir  Egerton  Leigh  erected,  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  for  1797  states: “The  honourable  baronet  .  .  .  feeling 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  and  the  pleasures  of  religion,  retired  into 
the  country  and  began  to  preach  to  the  poor  ignorant  villagers 
in  the  several  parishes  round  his  seat.  In  this  laudable  work  he 
was  greatly  opposed ;  but  amidst  violent  persecution  and  some¬ 
times  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  he  zealously  persevered  with 
diligence  and  success.  The  good  effects  of  his  itinerant  labours  are 
evidenced  in  the  conversion  of  many  and  the  reformation  of  more. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lawford,  among  other  games,  took  great 
delight  in  the  barbarous  custom  of  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove 
Tuesday; but  after  the  Gospel  found  a  residence  among  them, 
the  religious  people  on  one  of  the  returns  of  this  day  resolved 
to  employ  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  in  prayer  at  several  parts 
of  the  village.  Though  twenty-five  cocks  were  brought  from 
other  places  for  the  purposes  of  the  sport,  the  innocent  animals 
were  carried  back  in  whole  skins,  as  their  owners  could  not  find 
a  solitary  individual  so  inhuman  as  to  throw  at  the  poor 
unoffending  creatures.”  Twenty-seven  ministers  assembled  for 
the  opening  of  this  chapel ;  evidently  a  gala  day. 

This  work  of  preaching  brought  Sir  Egerton  Leigh  into 
prominence  among  Independent  circles.  On  May  9th,  1797,  he 
was  ordained  by  Rowland  Hill  to  “  an  itinerant  ministry.” 
When  the  Honourable  Baronet,  among  other  questions,  was  asked 
why  he  chose  ordination  in  that  way  in  preference  to  a  particular 
charge,  he  answered,  ‘  That  as  God  called  me  to  itinerant  labours, 
I  think  this  kind  of  designation  more  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
my  work  than  the  other  ’.” 

This  interest  in  the  work  of  ev^angelism  led  to  a  close 
association  with  the  work  of  missionary  societies,  then  in  its 
infancy.  He  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  what  was  known 
as  The  Missionary  Society,  took  the  Chair  at  some  of  the  business 
meetings,  and  also  shared  occasionally  in  the  public  gatherings 
of  the  Annual  Assembly  in  London. 
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The  same  spirit  is  shown  in  his  connection  with  an  interesting 
movement  which  originated  in  Bedford.  On  October  31st,  1797, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Bedford  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
extensive  union  of  serious  Christians.  A  month  later,  a  second 
meeting  was  held  at  Little  Harborough,  Sir  Egerton  Leigh’s 
country  seat.  Four  resolutions  were  unanimously  approved,  of 
which  the  following  three  may  be  of  interest : 

1.  That  the  universal  union  of  serious  Christians  of  aU 
denominations  is  highly  desirable,  and  ought  to  be  attempted. 

2.  That  this  meeting,  earnestly  wishing  to  promote  such  an 
union,  do  approve  of  the  general  plan  proposed  by  our  brethren 
at  Bedford. 

3.  That  the  ministers  present  engage  to  make  their  respective 
congregations  acquainted  with  the  proposed  union,  and  endeavour 
to  excite  their  attention  to  it. 

On  April  24th  following  this,  “  the  Second  Assembly  of  the 
Union  of  Christians  at  Bedford  ”  was  held.  Among  those  who 
took  part  were  John  Sutcliffe  of  Olney  and  Andrew  Fuller  of 
Kettering.  It  was  reported  that  forty-five  ministers  of  various 
denominations.  Baptists,  Independents,  Church  of  England  and 
Methodists  had  joined;  that  250  private  Christians  had  been 
active  in  conducting  services  for  prayer,  teaching  children,  etc. ; 
that  200  towns  and  villages  had  been  “  supplied  with  opportunities 
of  evangelical  instruction  and  devotion.”  The  deep  sense  of 
fellowship  which  this  Union  provoked  is  worth  recording  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Evangelical  Magazine  of  1798. 
“  The  solemn  engagements  of  the  day  sufficiently  evinced  that  the 
hopes  entertained  at  the  formation  of  this  union  among  Christians 
of  all  denominations  in  the  neighbourhood  were  grounded  upon 
the  foundation  which  God  had  laid  in  Zion,  and  that  they  had 
been  prepared  by  His  signal  blessing.  At  a  subsequent  con¬ 
ference  many  of  the  servants  of  Christ  avowed,  with  genuine 
humility  and  love,  their  shame  and  regret  for  the  prejudices 
which  had  formerly  separated  them  from  their  brethren, 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  Lord  for  the  spiritual  blessings 
they  had  experienced  in  their  mutual  fellowship  and  united 
exertions.” 

Enough  has  been  written  to  indicate  the  wide  interests  of 
Sir  Egerton  Leigh.  About  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
experienced  some  change  in  his  convictions,  dissociating  himself 
from  the  Independents,  and  adopting  Baptist  views.  The  erection 
of  several  Baptist  chapels  resulted  from  his  labours,  including 
one  at  Rugby,  a  town — or  village — in  which,  apparently,  he  had 
experienced  difficulty  in  finding  an  opportunity.  This  little  chapel 
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was  considerably  enlarged  in  1803,  and  a  dusty  grey  stone  still 
exists  on  which  we  may  see,  rather  roughly  carved,  the  words : 

“  Foundation  Stone  laid  by  Lady  Leigh,  1803.”  To  this  church 
at  Rugby  Sir  Egerton  Leigh  devoted  an  increasin.  amount  of 
attention.  His  spiritual  outlook  at  this  time  may  be  judged  by 
a  paragraph  which  appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  old  Minute 
Hook.  “  Sir  Egerton  also  proposes  that  there  be  no  articles 
to  the  Church,  it  being  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Particular 
Redemption,  to  be  wholly  guided  by  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline 
set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  Then  follows  the  quotation 
of  Romans  viii.  28-31;  Ephesians  i.  3-11;  Matthew  xxviii. 
10,  19,  20.  But  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  church  Minute 
Book  reveals  that  all  was  not  smooth  progress,  even  with  a 
popular  preacher.  “  The  Baptized  Church  of  Christ  formed  at 
Little  Harborough  was  dissolved  at  Rugby  Chapel  27th  March, 
1808,  by  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  as  the  only  deacon  had  thrown  up 
his  office,  and  there  being  no  officers,  nor  that  kind  of  communion 
between  the  minister  and  members  by  which  it  was  likely  without 
contention  to  appoint  any.  No  member  offered  any  objection  to 
the  church  being  dissolved,  and  the  Baptized  Church  of  Christ 
now  at  Rugby  was  then  formed  by  most  of  the  old  members.  .  .  .” 
The  church  at  Rugby  made  good  progress  after  this,  having  Sir 
Egerton  Leigh  as  pastor  till  1811.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
ministry  he  felt  some  concern  for  the  future  of  the  church,  and 
this  showed  itself  in  two  ways.  In  1809  he  published  a  little 
book  entitled.  The  Answer  of  God  addressed  to  the  Baptized 
Church  of  Christ  at  Rugby.  The  book  consists  of  about  400 
questions,  with  the  answers  given  in  words  of  Scripture.  Here 
are  some  examples  ; 

Q.  In  what  state  are  the  elect  before  they  are  called? 

A.  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me. 

Q.  Have  they  good  hearts? 

A.  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil 
continually. 

Q.  What  is  the  real  state  of  the  human  heart  universally? 

A.  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked  :  who  can  know  it? 

Q.  Can  any  one  with  a  heart  in  that  state  go  to  heaven? 

A.  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Q.  Who  is  the  builder  of  the  Church? 

A.  Jesus  answered,  I  will  build  My  Church. 
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Q.  Is  the  Church  ever  called  a  city? 

A.  He  (Abraham)  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

Q.  Is  the  Church  capable  of  being  inhabited,  and  by  whom? 

A.  In  whom  ye  also  are  builds  1  together  for  an  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit. 

Q.  Has  the  Church  a  foundation? 

A.  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ. 

Q.  Of  what  materials  is  the  Church  built? 

A.  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house. 

Q.  Is  the  Church  of  God,  then,  people? 

A.  Feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  hath  purchased  with 
His  own  blood. 

In  his  preface  he  stated  the  purpose  of  this  catechism.  “  In 
all  your  meetings  with  each  other,  especially  on  a  Lord’s  Day, 
instead  of  idle  conversation  have  your  book  with  you,  and  exercise 
eacii  other’s  memory  by  asking  the  questions.  Teach  them  to 
your  children  and  neighbours,  use  them  at  your  family  devotions, 
and  use  them  in  secret.  ...”  “If  you  make  a  good  use  of 
this  little  book  I  shall,  as  the  Lord  may  enable  me,  proceed  in 
my  endeavours  to  serve  God  and  you  in  this  way.”  However, 
no  second  part  was  ever  issued.  His  concern  for  file  church  was 
also  shown  in  the  maintenance  of  a  young  man  of  his  con¬ 
gregation,  one  Edward  Fall,  at  “  Dr.  Ryland’s  Academy  in 
Bristol.”  Edward  Fall  succeeded  Sir  Egerton  Leigh  as  pastor, 
and  he  it  is  who  records  in  the  church  Minute  Book  that  Sir 
Egerton  Leigh  “  died  at  Bath,  happy  in  Christ,  on  the  26th 
April,  1818.” 

This  account  gives  some  indication  of  one  of  those  small 
movements  of  spiritual  awakening  of  which  many  hundreds  must 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  not  great  outpourings 
of  the  Spirit,  but  seasons  of  refreshing  for  numbers  of  individuals. 
Behind  this  movement  we  see  an  earnest,  energetic  and 
enlightened  figfure,  who  endeavoured  to  direct  the  movement  from 
vague  experience  to  the  useful  channels  of  an  ordered  life  in 
Christian  communities,  and  who  possessed  a  genuine  love  for  the 
churches  he  founded,  so  that  he  endeavoured  to  instruct  them 
himself,  and  to  provide  for  their  ministry  after  his  retirement. 

L.  G.  Champion. 
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W  the  singing  of  hymns'  in  public  worship,  and  to  publish  a 
book  which  was  actually  used  for  the  purpose  by  many  congrega¬ 
tions,  they  balanced  this  achievement,  exactly  a  century  later,  by 
issuing  a  large  collection  of  tunes,  drawn  from  many  sources. 
It  was  the  same  Church  that  led  the  way;  under  Keach  it  had 
worshipped  in  Tooley  Street,  under  Rippon  it  met  in  Carter 
Lane,  Southwark.  The  first  edition  seems,  by  internal  evidence, 
to  have  been  compiled  by  the  Precentor,  Robert  Keen,  corres¬ 
pondent  and  executor  of  George  Whitefield;  the  seventh  edition, 
within  nine  years,  was  prefaced  with  an  introduction  by  Thomas 
Walker,  who,  like  many  editors,  contributed  about  thirty  tunes. 
The  enterprise,  the  risk,  and  the  profits,  accrued  to  Rippon, 
but  the  actual  work  is  probably  due  to  the  two  musicians,  who 
should  receive  the  credit.  Their  wisdom  is  evident  in  that,  after 
ISO  years,  no  fewer  than  ninety-seven  out  of  their  320  hymns 
and  odes  are  still  in  use.  If  in  a.d.  2091,  one-third  of  the  tunes 
in  any  collection  to-day  shall  .still  be  sung,  that  may  paralPl  the 
achievement  of  Keen  and  Walker. 

The  musical  value  of  the  book  was  estimated  in  detail  five 
years  ago  in  these  pages  by  Dr.  Orlando  A.  Mansfield,  F.R.C.O. 
But  it  has  two  other  values  to  a  Historical  Society;  to  show 
which  parts  of  the  world  had  Baptists  interested  keenly  in  songs 
of  praise,  and  to  show  in  which  directions  the  denominational 
thought  was  trending. 

Bristol  was  a  great  Baptist  centre.  The  Broadmead  Church 
chose  as  its  first  teacher  Nathaniel  Ingello,  much  given  to  music 
both  at  home  and  with  the  gentry  of  the  city;  in  later  days  he 
became  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  master  of  the  band  to  Charles 
II.  While  he  never  brought  the  use  of  instruments  into  their 
worship,  the  church  was  accustomed  to  sing  so  lustily  that  a 
formal  complaint  was  laid  by  an  ex-sheriff  that  he  could  hear 
them  from  their  meeting-place  in  Broadmead  as  far  as  his  house 
in  Hellier’s  Lane.  Later  on  a  hymn-book,  compiled  by  Ash 
and  Evans,  had  greatly  promoted  the  worship  of  song ;  so  it  was 
fitting  that  in  Rippon’s  book  a  hymn  from  it  should  be  assigned 
the  tune  called  Broadmead,  while  to  balance  it  was  another 
entitled  Pithay.  This  latter  was  by  Z.  W.  Vincent,  who  contri¬ 
buted  three  others;  we  should  like  to  know  the  church  whose 
praise  he  led ;  as  one  tune  is  called  Francis,  it  may  have  been 
Shortwood.  The  tune  Horsley,  however,  is  due  to  Isaac  Tucker, 
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from  whom  came  also  Devizes,  Westbury,  Westbury  Leigh,, 
besides  one  simply  named  Tucker's.  In  the  area  of  the  Western. 
Association  we  are  pointed  also  to  Painswick,  to  Bourton,  where 
Beddome  had  put  forth  many  hymns,  to  Bridgwater  Cheriton  and 
Horsington,  to  Colne,  where  Andrew  Gifford,  senior,  had 
preached,  and  where  Isaac  Taylor,  from  the  Academy,  was 
writing  a  history,  to  Chard,  where  the  pastor  Rowles  was  compli¬ 
mented  with  a  tune  bearing  his  name,  composed  by  Z.  Wyvill. 
Wiltshire,  always  a  Baptist  county,  celebrated  Trowb^ge, 
where  the  pastors  had  conducted  another  academy,  with 
Salisbury  and  Bodenham.  Southampton  was  commemorated  by 
Isaac  Smith,  who  had  published  his  own  collection  as  early  as 
1770,  before  the  Hampshire  church  had  revived.  Keen  had 
taken' pains  to  gather  tunes  actually  favourite  in  many  districts, 
as  the  introduction  avows. 

Other  old  churches  were  in  the  Thames  Valley.  Smith 
remembered  Henley,  besides  a  Sprague  of  the  West  Country. 
Burford  was  borne  in  mind,  recently  revived  from  Coate.  So,, 
too,  with  the  old  church  at  Faringdon;  but  as  its  composer, 
Wyvill,  named  another  Eaton,  where  no  Baptist  had  flourished 
since  Paul  Hobson  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  the  name 
was  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  Wyvill,  church  organist,  of 
Maidenhead,  took  pupils  all  over  the  district.  Similarly  the 
Surrey  villages  of  Ewell,  Mitcham,  Sydenham,  were  not  the 
homes  of  Baptist  churches,  but  may  have  been  homes  of  some 
pupils  of  Walker,  who  entitled  three  of  his  tunes  after  them. 
It  is  different  with  the  Kentish  Eythorne,  which  had  housed 
Baptists  ever  since  1653 ;  its  name  was  given  to  a  tune  by  Thomas 
Clark,  Precentor  of  the  still  older  church  at  Canterbury.  (It  may 
be  added  that  this  is  in  the  florid  style  best  known  in  Handel’s 
works,  with  an  ingenious  bit  of  canon  for  four  voices,  and 
another  for  two;  after  which  the  melody  bounds  up  from  C 
below  the  line  to  the  top  F,  to  end  with  a  run  completely  down 
the  octave.)  There  is  a  name.  New  Cranbrook,  which  hints  at 
the  changes  of  Baptist  life  in  Kent,  where  the  old  General 
Baptist  churches  were  dying,  and  new  churches  were  rising  on 
a  Calvinistic  basis.  In  this  tune.  Walker  fairly  let  himself  go, 
writing  for  five  parts,  antiphonally,  with  repeats,  semi-quaver 
phrases ;  as  if  he  exulted  in  the  new  church  which  was  replacing 
the  old  Cranbrook,  where  singing  was  never  practised. 

At  first  sight  the  country  north  of  the  Thames  had  not 
yielded  much  to  the  compilers.  Abridge  had  been  commemorated 
in  a  single  tune  by  Isaac  Smith,  though  no  church  took  that 
village  as  headquarters.  But  an  elaborate  ode  by  Walker, 
beginning  for  three  parts  and  differentiating  for  four,  sometimes 
I^arghetto,  then  Vivace,  with  strains  to  illustrate  “  dew  ”  and 
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“  early  dew,”  and  repeats  which  indeed  set  forth  “  perpetual  ” 
blessings,  is  named  Harlow.  That  little  town  was  centre  for  an 
old  church,  where,  at  this  time,  two  sisters  were  bom,  one  of 
whom  went  on  the  stage,  then  wrote  an  opera,  but  is  known  in 
religious  circles  as  author  of  “  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  while 
her  sister  edited  books  of  hymns  and  anthems  for  a  London 
church ;  both  are  buried  in  the  Baptist  ground  at  Harlow.  Across 
country  is  Hitchin,  whose  pastor,  Geard,  was  commemorated  in 
a  time  by  Keen,  wedded  to  his  famous  hymn,  “  How  firm  a 
foundation.”  Geard’s  church  had  been  used  to  very  few  tunes, 
but  was  led  to  “  pucker  in  ”  a  long  metre  to  fit  a  short  metre 
tune.  It  was  time  Keen  came  to  the  rescue. 

In  the  midlands  was  Coseley,  and  Job  Turner  contributed 
a  tune,  Darkhouse,  in  memory  of  the  church  there.  Why  Grigg, 
of  Launceston,  entitled  one  Stamford,  is  still  unknown;  Philpot 
had  not  yet  risen.  At  Clipstone,  Thomas  Jarman  had  not  yet 
begun  to  spawn  his  1,500  tunes.  There  were  special  reasons  for 
the  titles  Bradford  and  Fawcett,  to  be  noted  directly;  they  do 
not  connote  musical  practice  there;  indeed,  the  intense  love  of 
music  in  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  north  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  even  to  Walker.  And  the  only  two  tunes  with  Welsh 
names  are  clearly  due  to  non-Baptist  associations. 

The  reflections  of  Baptist  life  in  London  are  many,  as  is  but 
natural.  There  is  a  Carter  Lane,  for  there  Rippon  presided  every 
Sunday,  while  Keen  led  the  praise.  There  is  a  Tooley  Street, 
where  Keach  had  won  his  people  to  be  the  earliest  congregation 
which  sang  hymns.  There  is  a  Maze  Pond,  where  Abraham  West 
had  bargained  that  they  should  sing  before  he  accepted  their  call 
to  the  pastorate.  Limehouse  recalls  another  of  Keach’s  founda¬ 
tions,  near  his  home  and  his  book-shop.  The  most  famous 
preacher  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  James  Foster,  who  had 
come  from  MUbourne  Port  in  the  west ;  man  and  place  are  both 
commemorated.  Next  to  him  ranked  Gifford,  and  there  is  an 
Eagle  Street,  while  the  rebuilding  of  the  meeting-house  is 
reflected  in  New  Eagle  Street.  The  church  at  Little  Alie  Street 
had  a  famous  Precentor,  and  Isaac  Smith  had  actually  taken  a 
fine  tune,  which  he  credited  to  Handel,  naming  it  for  his  church ; 
we,  however,  know  it  as  Hanover,  and  know  it  is  by  Croft.  The 
senior  church  of  all  was  at  Prescot  Street,  whose  pastor  indeed 
had  been  earlier  than  Keach  to  advocate  hymns ;  the  tune  named 
after  this  church  was  so  old  that  no  tradition  remained  as  to  its 
composer. 

Rippon  had  opened  up  communication  with  New  York,  where 
his  books  were  selling  capitally,  as  was  shown  in  the  first  volume 
of  our  Transactions  in  1908;  it  was  natural  to  remember  this 
and  help  his  salesman  by  a  tune  with  that  name.  Vermont  had 
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wavered  for  a  short  time  whether  it  vuld  continue  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  or  should  throw  in  it.  lot  with  the  new  United 
States;  it  had  been  politic  to  remember  her.  Boston  had  had  a 
famous  tea-party,  but  had  seen  also  the  British  victory  at  Bimker 
Hill ;  in  these  happier  days  it  had  a  great  preacher  in  Stillman; 
place  and  name  are  both  here.  Providence  College  celebrates 
the  enterprise  which,  in  emulation,  produced  the  Bristol  Academy 
which  trained  Rippon ;  its  president  now  was  Manning,  to  whom 
is  assigned  a  tune  professedly  from  Handel.  Baltimore  is  not 
neglected,  where  emigrants  from  Leicester  recently  founded  a 
new  church.  Kentucky  was  already  marked  out  as  a  Baptist 
area,  and  is  complimented  here.  There  are  many  other  times 
bearing  American  titles,  but  they  are  all  due  to  the  work  of 
George  Whitefield,  the  close  friend  of  Precentor  Keen.  We 
have  to  consider  the  revival  he  had  accomplished  of  the  old 
Baptist  passion  for  missionary  enterprise. 

In  Reach’s  time  the  most  active  of  evangelists  were  Baptists 
and  Quakers.  Keach  dotted  East  London  with  churches,  as 
Bunyan  did  in  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire,  Mitchell  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  But  early  fervour  had  languished, 
till  Gill  killed  it  outright.  It  was  left  for  a  young  clergyman 
from  Oxford,  George  Whitefield,  to  revive  that  tradition,  and 
extend  it  across  the  ocean.  Close  by  Kiffin’s  church,  he  drew 
thousands,  till  a  wooden  T abernacle  was  erected  for  winter  use ; 
at  the  West  End,  just  beyond  Eagle  Street,  a  place  was  built  on 
the  road  to  Tottenham  Court.  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
gave  him  a  scarf  as  her  chaplain,  and  found  new  openings  at 
Bath,  Brighthelmstone,  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  other  fashionable 
watering-places,  then  founded  a  college  at  Trefecca.  All  these 
places  gave  names  to  tunes  in  Keen’s  collection.  Whitefield  went 
overseas  as  chaplain  in  the  new  colony  of  Georgia,  and  after 
starting  an  orphanage  in  its  capital  of  Savannah,  he  rode 
repeatedly  all  along  the  coast  preaching,  in  Baptist  meeting-houses 
sometimes,  as  at  Charleston  in  Carolina,  in  towns  like  Richmond 
of  Virginia,  Baltimore,  New  Haven,  as  far  as  Newbury  Port, 
where  he  ended  his  career  five  days  after  writing  his  last  letter, 
which  was  to  his  constant  correspondent,  his  executor,  Robert 
Keen,  first  editor  of  our  tune-book.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  all 
these  places,  and  others  in  America  less  known  to  us,  gave  names 
to  new  tunes  ?  or  that  the  whole  movement  was  summed  up  in  the 
title  of  ai»3ther.  Missionary?  Surely  this  book  of  tunes  was  no 
mean  factor  in  stirring  the  spirit  of  Whitefield  afresh  in 
Baptist  circles. 

John  Thomas,  a  surgeon  employed  aboard  ships  of  the  Eiast 
India  Company’s  vessels,  baptised  at  Eagle  Street,  began 
preaching  in  Bengal,  translating  a  gospel,  advertising  for  helpers. 
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When  he  came  back  he  found  that  others  had  been  thinking  on 
the  lines  of  Keach  a  century  earlier : 

Nay,  precious  God,  let  Light  extend 
To  China  and  East  India; 

To  Thee  let  all  the  people  bend 
Who  live  in  Wild  America; 

O  let  Thy  Blessed  Gospel  shine 

That  the  blind  heathen  may  be  Thine. 

A  few  men  in  the  Midlands  had  fonned  a  Particular  Baptist 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathens; 
the  youngest  of  these  enthusiasts  being  a  student  at  Bristol, 
William  Stoughton.  On  the  advice  of  Booth,  pastor  at  Prescott 
Street,  Thomas  applied,  and  was  accepted,  as  the  first  missionary 
of  the  Society.  Resigning  his  post  with  the  East  India  Company, 
he  went  out  with  a  minister  from  Leicester — not  the  Henry  Carey 
whose  well-known  tune  figures  here.  The  Society  at  once  rallied 
many  other  supporters,  notably  young  Samuel  Pearce  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  old  William  Crabtree,  of  Bradford;  the  former 
soon  gathered  £70,  far  outshone  by  Bradford’s  £200.  This 
excited  Thomas  Walker,  who  wrote  an  ode  more  than  nine  times 
the  usual  length,  far  the  longest  in  this  book,  and  gave  it  the 
title  of  the  Yorkshire  town. 

Before  long  an  offer  came  from  a  fellow-member  of  Thomas 
at  Eagle  Street,  John  Fountain;  he  had  been  a  chorister,  and 
was  an  enthusiast  about  music,  so  he  soon  sent  back  a  Hindoo 
Tune,  which  was  not  only  put  on  a  large  frontispiece  to  the 
second  number  of  the  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  B.M.S.,  but 
was  incorporated  in  Walker’s  collection  for  English  Baptists  to 
sing.  Except  for  the  old  Hebrew  Yigdal,  known  as  Leoni,  it  is 
the  first  case  of  Asia  enriching  European  song ;  the  precedent  has 
been  almost  neglected.  Then  a  young  printer  of  Derby,  who 
had  been  to  hear  Carey  preach  in  Rippon’s  pulpit,  and  had  been 
told  to  prepare  himself  for  consecrating  his  trade  by  printing 
the  Bible  in  Bengali,  wrote  from  Halifax,  where,  at  Ewood  Hall, 
he  had  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Fawcett,  that  he  was 
ready,  and  was  starting  in  1798.  Thus  our  foundation  of  modem 
missions  is  enshrined  in  Rippon’s  book. 

The  B.M.S.  did  not  limit  itself  to  Bengal.  There  is  a  little- 
known  chapter  in  its  early  history  which  is  illustrated  by  Rippon, 
for  three  tunes  here,  named  Stamford,  Elim,  Tiverton,  are 
derived  from  Grigg.  Who  he  was  has  puzzled  many  enquirers, 
who  only  agree  that  he  was  not  the  Rev.  Joseph  Grigg,  a  pedo- 
baptist  who  had  died  at  Walthamstow  in  1/68 ;  that  minister  had 
nndeed  written  hymns,  but  there  is  no  word  of  his  composing 
tunes.  We  call  attention  to  Jacob  Grigg,  student  at  Bristol, 
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pioneer  missionary  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1795,  and  hope  thus  to 
solve  the  puzzle.  His  story  deserves  telling  at  full  length,  so 
that  at  this  point  we  leave  awhile  the  time-book,  with  its 
crystallised  history,  to  concentrate  on  the  enterprise  of  one  of 
its  contributors.  .  He  was  deeply  wronged  in  his  life,  and  it  is 
time  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  first  musical  missionary,  victim 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  Many  of  the  facts  were  discovered  on  the 
spot  by  a  member  of  our  Historical  Society,  Captain  F.  W. 
Butt-Thompson,  and  were  published  in  his  elaborate  volume  on 
Sierra  Leone. 

A  sermon  on  the  Slave  Trade  was  preached  in  1788  by 
lames  Dore,  of  Southwark,  from  the  Baptist  Academy  of  Bristol, 
which  had  also  trained  Rippon.  It  attracted  much  attention,  and 
was  reprinted  the  same  year,  also  in  1790.  Great  inteiest  was 
excited,  and  the  news  that  many  slaves  in  America  had  been 
freed  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  were  not  happy  in 
Nova  Scotia,  gave  a  practical  problem  which  was  soon  attacked. 
One  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  in  Africa  was  at  Sierra 
Leone,  where  a  mulatto,  educated  in  England,  had  built  up  a 
huge  business.  He  bought  and  sold  on  what  Americans  are 
teaching  us  to  call  the  cash  and  carry  basis,  giving  £10  each  for 
every'  man  delivered  at  his  barracoons,  so  that  the  largest  of 
these  was  presently  worth  £30,000.  One  of  his  lieutenants, 
Signor  Dominguez,  started  for  himself  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
gulf,  in  Port  Lokko. 

Now  many  of  the  Nova  Scotia  freedmen  had  been  kidnapped 
from  this  very  district,  and  Englishmen  decided  to  make  a  brave 
gesture  and  repatriate  them  in  their  old  homes,  with  protection. 
Colonists  were  sent  from  England,  land  was  bought  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf,  and  a  town  was  built,  called  Freetown.  Not  only 
the  Nova  Scotians  were  convoyed  hither,  but  another  band  from 
America.  They  included  many  Baptists,  who  left  in  the  Maritime 
Province  a  regular  Baptist  church;  while  the  main  bo<^  in 
Africa,  before  the  end  of  1792,  built  on  Rawdon  Street  in  Free¬ 
town,  the  first  place  for  Christian  worship.  Their  pastor  was 
David  George,  so  capable  that  he  soon  won  his  way  to  a  seat 
on  the  Council  of  the  Governor ;  while  the  church  had  also  two 
elders  and  three  deacons.  Within  two  years  they  had  built  canoes 
and  even  schooners,  were  farming,  fishing,  dealing  in  rice  and 
camwood  and  livestock,  or  proving  good  mechanics.  Thomas 
Peters,  who  found  his  family  still  in  the  district,  erected  a  stone 
house,  and  was  chosen  Headman  for  the  town. 

Meanwhile  a  Sierra  Leone  Company  had  been  chartered  in 
England,  at  the  instigation  of  Granville  Sharp;  it  sent  out  119 
officials  by  the  end  of  1792,  with  a  Governor,  William  Dawes. 
He  had  been  a  Royal  Marine,  and  so  far  had  some  qualifications. 
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for  there  were  the  slavers  to  deal  with,  and  the  coast  to  the  north 
was  French,  so  that  war  was  quite  likely.  But  the  only  other 
experience  of  Dawes  had  been  at  the  convict  colony  recently 
started  in  Australia.  From  the  very  start  he  was  a  misht,  trying 
to  govern  as  though  these  free  negroes  were  convicts  or  under 
martial  law.  Fortunately  a  capable  man  named  Zachary 
Macaulay  came  from  Jamaica,  where  he  had  managed  an  estate, 
and  had  seen  both  actual  slavery  and  a  flourishing  church  of 
negroes  under  another  Baptist  pastor.  But  at  first  he  had  not 
the  supreme  authority.  The  white  men,  moreover,  were  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  aborigines ;  they  had  “  sold  ”  land  for  the 
settlement,  but  had  not  at  all  meant  to  abdicate  all  their  rights 
and  go  away;  whereas  the  colonists  thought  they  had  acquired 
absolute  rights  in  the  whole  district.  Thus  trouble  was  due  not 
only  from  the  French  Republic,  from  the  slavers  close  at  hand, 
but  even  from  the  very  natives  whom  the  colony  was  meant 
to  protect. 

The  Baptist  church  in  Jamaica  opened  communication  with 
the  nascent  B.M.S.  in  England,  and  though  no  white  man  went 
thither  as  yet,  the  committee  at  Amsby  on  April  7th,  1795,  heard 
two  pieces  of  news  which  dovetailed  wonderfully.  The  only 
two  missionaries  of  the  Society  had  been  sent  to  Bengal,  John 
Thomas  and  William  Carey.  Enquiry  was  being  made  as  to 
openings  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  Carey  had  expressly 
pointed  to  the  “  free  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,”  as  to  which 
the  new  Company  was  now  publishing  reports.  Also  Jacob  Grigg, 
student  at  Bristol,  who  had  already  written  to  ask  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  had  been  commended  by  the  authorities  of  his  Academy; 
he  was  therefore  appointed  the  third  missionary  of  the  Society. 
It  was  felt  as  desirable  as  it  was  scriptural  that  he  should  have 
a  companion,  and  at  the  next  meeting,  in  Kettering  on  June  11th, 
his  fellow-student,  James  Rodway,  who  had  had  a  short  ex¬ 
perience  at  Burton-on-Trent,  offered  and  was  accepted.  At 
Birmingham,  on  September  16th,  it  was  recited  how  a  letter  had 
been  sent  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  about  the  intentions  of 
the  Society,  and  of  these  two  men.  Credentials  were  drawn 
up  to  the  Baptist  church  under  David  George,  then  the  young 
men  were  ordained,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  by  Andrew 
Fuller  and  John  Ryland;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  both  left 
for  London,  to  embark  forthwith.  Is  it  an  accident  that  Rippon’s 
tune-book  contains  George’s  and  Ryland. 

Grigg  and  Rodway  landed  at  Freetown  on  December  1st,  and 
met  Governor  Dawes.  Within  three  weeks  he  introduced  them 
to  the  Headman  at  Port  Lokko — the  very  centre  of  that  Trade 
he  was  there  to  oppose !  Grigg  was  heroic  enough  to  think  of 
settling  where  Satan’s  throne  was.  On  the  short  trip  Rodway 
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had  been  horrified  to  pass  a  Slave  Factory  run  by  Englishmen, 
where  hundreds  of  poor  Africans  were  condemned  every  year 
into  perpetual  slavery.  They  did  arrange  with  the  Headman 
for  one  white  man  to  come  and  keep  a  school  at  Port  Lokko, 
another  man  to  keep  a  factory.  So  Grigg  took  up  with  him  a 
Nova  Scotian  to  run  this  store ;  and  began  to  understand  the 
astute  measures  of  the  slavers,  for  they  steadily  undersold  the 
free  Baptist,  who  could  make  no  headway;  and  they  stirred  up 
such  misunderstandings  that  Grigg’s  work  was  grievously 
hindered.  Yet  he  learned  enough  of  the  language  to  converse, 
and  he  wrote  home  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  preach  to 
the  Timmanies.  He  asked  for  more  men  to  be  sent ;  and  indeed, 
the  mortality  was  frightful,  so  that  the  place  was  already  nick¬ 
named  at  the  head  of  letters,  “  White  Man’s  Grave.”  He  declared 
that  they  would  he  welcomed  by  the  natives,  who  wished  to  be 
taught  reading  and  writing,  and  promised  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  Even  the  local  Headman,  a  Mahometan,  who  would 
not  change  his  religion,  would  send  his  children,  with  leave  to 
pray  in  the  white  man’s  fashion. 

Grigg,  however,  found  that  there  was  some  peculiar  double¬ 
dealing  as  to  the  old-established  Slave  Trade,  even  involving  the 
servants  and  friends  of  the  very  Company  chartered  to  break 
it  up.  Details  are  perhaps  entombed  in  the  archives  of  the 
B.M.S.,  but  the  committee  had  to  report  to  the  Society  that  not 
only  had  Rodway  been  invalided  home,  but  that  Grigg  had 
imbibed  some  prejudice  against  a  principal  person  in  the  colony, 
and  was  embroiled  in  unhappy  disputes.  He  was  actually 
expelled,  and  the  Governor  gave  him  three  options  as  to  his 
destination.  He  took  the  first  ship  for  America,  and  was  thus 
lost  both  to  the  mission-field  in  Africa  and  to  English  life 
generally.  It  is  a  grave  pity  that  Zachary  Macaulay  had  not 
replaced  Dawes  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Details  as  to  some  of  the 
scandals  at  Freetown  are  in  a  letter  from  Grigg  to  John  Sutcliff 
at  Olney,  written  on  April  2Sth,  1796,  and  now  preserved  at  the 
National  Library  of  Wales,  where  it  was  summarised  and  the 
precis  published  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  VI.,  220. 

Grigg  found  a  welcome  in  Virginia,  and  Rippon’s  last  news 
was  that  on  May  23rd,  1801,  he  preached  at  Nottoway  in  Din- 
widdie  County  for  the  Portsmouth  Association ;  Register  IV., 
787.  Portsmouth  had  been  a  naval  centre  for  a  generation,  and 
to-day  is  the  second  largest  such  port  in  U.S.A.,  quite  matching 
our  own  Portsmouth  or  Grigg’s  Plymouth.  From  a  Baptist  stand¬ 
point,  the  district  had  been  leavened  by  Robert  Norden  and  other 
settlers  since  1714.  In  the  great  Revival  due  to  Whitefield, 
Methodists  established  themselves  at  the  town,  while  Baptists 
formed  a  church  of  sixty-eight  members  in  1798.  Its  second 
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pastor  was  a  negro,  and  by  1809  it  had  a  membership  of  over 
two  thousand,  having  enrolled  all  the  negroes  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  was  just  the  sphere  for  Jacob  Grigg,  who  became  the 
fourth  pastor.  It  is  delightful  to  see  that  our  pioneer  in  Africa, 
the  third  missionary  of  the  when  expelled  from  Freetown 

because  of  his  opposition  to  the  slavers,  chose  to  go  with  and  to 
the  slaves  in  America.  His  love  of  music  would  be  a  bond  with 
them,  and  the  meeting-house  may  have  rung  with  his  sturdy 
English  tunes,  alternating  with  their  plaintive  African  spirituals. 

Immediately  above  the  summary  of  his  last  letter  home  is 
one  concerning  Robert  Keen,  the  Precentor.  Singing  had  been 
pul  on  a  new  footing  by  Whitefield.  As  early  as  1739  he  had 
preached  on  the  mount  near  Bristol  to  thousands ;  “  Last  Sunday 
evening  we  sang  the  hundredth  Psalm  and  all  could  hear;  it  is 
much  like  singing  at  a  scaffold  or  stake  with  multitudes  around.” 
When  being  piloted  across  the  New  Passage,  he  and  Seward 
sang  hymns  most  of  the  way.  Within  a  year  he  changed  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood  so  that  their  usual  evening  diversion  was 
singing  praise  to  God.  He  headed  scores  of  men  riding  from 
Evesham  to  Tewkesbury,  who  cheered  the  way  with  Psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  When  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  Tabernacle  at  Plymouth,  it  was  with  pr^er  and  song,  and 
this  was  repeated  at  an  early  service  there.  On  his  last  voyage 
he  wrote  that,  if  he  died,  the  hymn-book  was  not  to  be  cashiered, 
and  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  Amens  at  Tottenham  Court. 
That  letter  was  to  Robert  Keen. 

John  Wesley,  too,  illustrates  this  musical  temper.  He 
mentions  in  his  Diary  thirty  visits  to  Launceston,  the  home  of 
Jacob  Grigg;  many  of  them  show  that  w'hile  the  next  stage  west¬ 
wards  was  Tiverton,  eastwards  the  next  was  Gwennap.  There 
they  poured  out  their  souls  together  in  praises  and  thanksgiving; 
and  he  rejoices  in  the  sound  of  many  thousand  voices  when  they 
were  all  harmoniously  joined  together  in  singing  praises  to  God 
and  the  Lamb.  Wesley  was  a  great  organiser,  and  the  Discipline 
ordered,  “  In  every  large  Society  let  them  learn  to  sing,  and  let 
them  learn  our  tunes  first.”  Every  person  in  the  congregation 
was  to  sing,  not  only  one  in  ten.  So  Jacob  Grigg  knew  well 
the  value  of  song,  and  the  value  of  writing  good  tunes  for  his 
own  denomination. 

The  tune  Tiverton,  published  by  Rippon  of  Tiverton, 
recalls  that  the  town  had,  in  1657,  entertained  the  Western 
Association,  which  then  discussed  “  whether  a  beleeven  man  or 
woman  being  head  of  a  family  in  this  day  of  the  gospell,  may 
keep  in  his  or  her  house  an  instrument  or  instruments  of  musicke, 
playing  on  them,  or  admitting  others  to  play  thereon?  ”  A  long 
minute  contains  the  sensible  clause,  “  We  cannot  conclude  the 
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use  of  such  instruments  to  be  unlawful.”  Next  year  two  western 
leaders  put  forth  a  pamphlet  concerned  with'  Tiverton,  which 
declared  that  men  of  God  should  be  “  merry  in  the  Lord  with 
melody  in  their  hearts,  and  a  distinct  and  cheerful  voice  expressed 
either  in  the  songs  of  Moses,  David,  or  otherwise  as  the  Spirit 
bringeth  things  to  their  remembrance  and  gives  them  utterance.” 
The  scruples  of  a  few  were  borne  with  at  Tiverton,  till  in  1732, 
on  June  25th,  “  First  began  to  sing  the  praise  of  God  in  the 
Publicke  assemblys  of  this  Church.”  In  January,  1761,  after 
debate  as  to  the  “  decency  of  ye  posture,”  it  was  decided  to  stand 
during  singing  of  hymns.  These  minutes  were  published  by  H.  B. 
Case,  in  his  History  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Tiverton,  1607-1907. 

John  Rippon  was  a  loyal  son  of  this  church,  and  it  must 
have  been  with  joy  that  when  his  Precentor,  Keen,  recognised 
the  merits,  the  strength,  of  this  tune,  and  he  heard  it  was 
by  a  student  of  his  own  Academy,  the  pioneer  missionary  to 
Africa,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  his  old  musical  church.  The  ore 
mined  in  the  stannaries  was  recognised  in  the  Minories  as  true 
metal,  and  with  the  mint-mark  of  Carter  Lane,  it  soon  became 
current  coin  in  the  world  of  music.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only 
composition  of  that  age  that  has  worn  till  this  day. 

The  strains  that  Jacob  Grigg  first  sung, 

Approval  gained  from  Keen, 

Who  placed  them  Rippon’s  tunes  among. 

To  liven  many  a  scene. 

So  when  from  Freetown  Grigg  was  hurled. 

And  Slavers  thought  to  boast. 

He  found  his  way  in  western  world 
To  Portsmouth  on  the  coast. 

.\nd  thus  he  spent  his  riper  years 
Across  Atlantic  waves. 

In  wiping  the  indignant  tears 
From  kidnapped  negro  slaves. 

Though  purchased,  and  no  more  their  own. 

He  taught  them  Moses’  song; 

For  God  who  sits  upon  the  throne. 

To  Him  they  now  belong. 


W.  T.  Whitley. 


Robert  Hall  of  Amesby:  1728-1791. 

“ '  I  ’HE  year  1779,  on  account  of  the  following  circumstance, 
A  was,  I  consider,”  wrote  Joseph  Ivimey  in  his  well-known 
History  of  the  English  Baptists,  “  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  denomination.”  The  circumstance  to 
which  he  referred  was  a  meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Association  held  at  College  Lane,  Northampton,  when  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall,  of  Arnesby,  preached  a  sermon  on  Isaiah  Ivii.  14, 
“  Cast  ye  up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way,  take  up  the  stumbling 
block  out  of  the  way  of  my  people.”  In  response  to  numerous 
and  pressing  demands  Hall  published  the  sermon  in  the  form  of 
a  small  book  entitled;  Help  to  Zion’s  Travellers.  He  described 
it  as  an  attempt  to  remove  various  stumbling-blocks  relating  to 
both  doctrine  and  practical  religion.  With  that  sermon  a  new 
age  began  in  the  splendid  story  of  Baptist  life  and  witness. 

For  fifty  years  the  Baptist  churches  in  this  country  had,  in 
the  face  of  great  opportunities,  suffered  from  spiritual  paralysis. 
It  was  an  era  of  torpor  and  stagnation.  Irrelevant  controversies, 
heresy-hunting,  preoccupation  with  matters  of  organisation  and 
doctrinal  speculation  had  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  churches. 
It  was  a  most  unimpressive  and  uninspiring  period.  One  of 
those  who  helped  to  bring  this  melancholy  era  to  an  end  and  to 
inspire  vitality  and  awakening,  was  Robert  Hall,  Baptist  minister 
at  Arnesby,  a  village  near  Leicester. 

Robert  Hall  was  bom  on  April  26th,  1728,  at  a  village  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  In  his  earlier  youth  he  was  sorely  troubled 
by  feelings  of  sinfulness  and  guilt,  making  himself  thoroughly 
miserable  by  introspection  and  by  allowing  his  mind  to  dwell 
unhealthily  upon  the  prospect  of  damnation.  Upon  his  conversion 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  experienced  great  spiritual  and  mental 
relief  by  the  knowledge  of  God’s  love  and  mercy,  and  a  load  of 
anxiety  fell  away.  Convinced  against  his  own  inclinations  of 
the  truth  of  Baptist  principles  by  a  reading  of  Wilson’s  Scripture 
Manual,  he  presented  himself  for  baptism  in  January,  1752,  at 
Hamsterley,  after  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Hexham,  and,  five  months  later,  he  was  called  to  the  ministry. 

The  little  Baptist  church  at  Amesby  was  already  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old  when,  in  1753,  its  people  invited  Robert  Hall 
to  the  pastorate.  While  they  awaited  his  arrival  from 
Northumberland,  the  Amesby  Baptists  felt  certain  they  had  made 
a  wise  choice  in  calling  Robert  Hall.  In  addition  to  their  own 
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knowledge  of  him  they  had  heard  that  his  ancestors  were  farmers, 
a  fact  which  promised  stability  of  character  and  firmness  of 
mind.  From  the  first  days  of  his  ministry  among  them  they 
saw  that  their  hopes  were  fulfilled.  The  zealous  pastor  showed 
a  balanced  judgment,  a  sound  grasp  of  fundamentals,  and 
displayed  a  pleasing  eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  For  nearly  forty 
years  he  laboured  among  them,  their  leader,  counsellor  and 
friend,  revealing  all  those  qualities  which  combine  to  make  a 
sound  minister  of  the  Word  of  God.  For  several  years  the 
poverty  of  his  people  prevented  them  from  raising  any  more 
than  a  mere  pittance  of  £15  a  year  for  his  support,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  augment  his  stipend  by  cultivating  a  small  farm.  “  I 
found  my  heart  so  tmited  to  the  people  that  I  never  durst  leave 
them,  though  I  often  thought  I  must.  ...  It  appeared  pretty 
clear  to  myself  and  my  wife  that  we  were  where  God  would 
have  us  be,”  he  said  on  one  occasion.  Hall  quickly  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  Association,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  was  invited  to  write  the  circular  letter 
w^hich  that  body  sent  out  to  its  churches,  the  most  notable  of 
these  letters  being  his  work  on  the  Trinity,  which  ran  into  several 
editions. 

But  Robert  Hall  was  to  have  a  far  wider  influence  than 
that  of  a  mere  local  celebrity.  Generally  speaking,  the  denomi¬ 
national  theology  of  the  time  was  cast  within  the  rigid  moulds 
of  an  iron  Calvinism.  Any  prospect  of  advance  was  held  up 
by  the  barrier  of  an  inflexible  theology.  Predestination  to  the 
point  of  fatalism  meant  eternal  life  for  a  selected  few,  the  rest 
being  condemned  to  damnation.  With  such  a  doctrine  there  was 
no  motive  for  the  elect  minority  to  go  forth  and  evangelise  the 
remainder.  To  God  was  left  the  gathering  in  of  those  upon 
whom  the  eye  of  His  favour  fell.  Among  the  Baptists  two  men 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  liberation,  and  imder  their  influence 
the  fetters  began  to  fall.  They  were  Andrew  Fuller  and  Robert 
Hall.  The  way  was  opened  by  Hall  when  he  preached  the  sermon 
which  Ivimey  rightly  judged  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new 
era.  Hall,  with  his  Help  to  Zion’s  Travellers,  and  then  Fuller, 
with  his  Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation,  mellowed  and 
broadened  Baptist  theology  and  proved  that  the  old  doctrinal 
power  of  Calvinism  could  be  united  with  practical  evangelism  to 
the  revival  of  fervour,  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  glory  of 
God.  Without  Robert  Hall,  and  the  lead  he  gave,  the  course 
of  Baptist  history  would  have  been  far  different,  and  the  little 
gathering  in  a  Kettering  parlour  on  October  2nd,  1792,  could 
never  have  taken  place. 

In  Robert  Hall’s  congregation  at  Arnesby  there  could  occa¬ 
sionally  be  seen  a  young  man  who  frequently  walked  more  than 
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twenty  miles  to  hear  Hall  preach.  His  name  was  William  Carey. 
Robert  Hall  was  Carey’s  hero,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the 
father  of  modern  missions  learned  to  preach.  Carey  once  wrote  : 

“  It  was  one  of  my  chief  privileges  to  be  favoured  with  the  kind 
advice,  and  kinder  criticism,  of  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  and 
their  friendship  was  a  jewel  I  could  not  too  highly  prize.”  No 
doubt  'while  the  cobbler-preacher  was  listening  to  his  hero 
preaching,  his  mind  went  back  to  the  time  when,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  was  trying  to  formulate  his  spiritual  experience  into 
a  creed  which  would  satisfy  both  the  intellect  and  the  soul,  and 
his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Skinner,  put  a  little  book  into  his 
hands  of  which  Carey  later  declared :  “  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  read  any  book  with  such  raptures.”  The  volume  which 
helped  him  so  tremendously  and  cleared  his  doubts,  while 
confirming  his  self-wrought  views,  was  Hall’s  Help  to  Zion’s 
Travellers.  The  same  copy,  well-thumbed  and  worm-eaten,  with 
careful  notes  in  his  own  neat  handwriting  on  the  margin  of  every 
page,  was  found  amongst  his  possessions  in  India  after  his  death. 

How  much  the  Baptists,  and  indeed  all  Christendom,  owes 
to  the  saintly  village  pastor,  Robert  Hall,  cannot  adequately  be 
assessed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  B.M.S.  celebrations 
are  held  next  year  due  honour  and  praise  will  be  accorded  to 
his  name.  In  addition  to  his  influence  over  Carey,  and  upon 
the  doctrinal  thought  of  his  day,  Robert  Hall’s  part  in  shaping 
the  mind  and  character  of  his  great  son,  himself  a  powerful 
advocate  of  the  B.M.S.,  cannot  be  overlooked.  When  Hall  had 
been  at  Arnesby  eleven  years  his  fourteenth  child  was  born  and 
given  his  father’s  name.  The  younger  Robert  Hall  was  to  become 
the  Chrysostom  of  the  British  pulpit,  the  greatest  Free  Church¬ 
man  of  the  age,  and,  as  the  New  York  Observer  declared,  “the 
boast  of  Christianity  and  the  pride  of  learning.”  The  son  out¬ 
shone  the  father  in  intellectual  genius,  pulpit  power  and  universal 
fame,  but  the  formation  of  his  strong  and  lovely  character,  his 
theological  convictions,  and  his  decision  to  consecrate  his  tmique 
gifts  to  the  service  of  God,  can  be  traced  to  the  unconscious 
example,  as  well  as  the  direct  teaching,  of  the  worthy  minister 
of  Amesby.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  greater 
Robert  Hall  would  not  have  been  the  giant  he  was  had  it  not 
been  for  his  venerable  father.  His  father’s  wise  teaching  in 
theological  matters,  upon  which  the  younger  Hall  once  said  he 
regarded  him  as  “  not  less  than  an  oracle,”  the  sage  advice  he 
gave  in  those  long,  intimate  talks  they  had  together  by  the  kitchen 
fire  in  the  old  home,  the  guidance  in  preaching,  the  ever-present 
example  of  Christian  beauty  of  character  at  its  best,  all  contri¬ 
buted  to  make  Robert  Hall  the  younger,  the  man,  the  thinker, 
the  great  preacher  that  he  became.  And  it  was  certainly  fitting 
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that  when  Carey’s  pulpit  at  Leicester  fell  vacant  Robert  Hall 
junior  should  be  invited  to  the  pastorate,  to  add  yet  more  fame 
to  the  church  at  Harvey  Lane.  The  younger  Hall’s  influence 
upon  the  life  of  the  Free  Churches  and  upon  the  entire  nation, 
from  the  most  eminent  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  humble,  was 
truly  incalculable.  The  two  greatest  figures  of  the  religious  life 
of  that  day  may  well  be  claimed  to  have  been  William  Carey  and 
the  younger  Robert  Hall.  All  that  they  were  in  character  and 
in  power,  all  that  they  achieved  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  may 
be  traced  to  a  humble,  saintly  village  pastor  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  Leicestershire  countryside. 

On  Sunday,  March  13th,  1791,  after  he  had  preached  to  his 
little  congregation,  Robert  Hall  was  taken  ill.  To  a  friend  who 
had  called  to  see  him  he  said,  “  Fear  nothing :  do  not  be  afraid 
of  trouble,  trials,  nor  even  death  :  if  the  Lord  is  with  you,  you 
will  do.”  They  were  almost  his  last  words,  for  in  the  evening 
he  collapsed  at  the  feet  of  his  wife  and  quietly  passed  away. 
On  the  following  Thursday  the  little  chapel  proved  too  small  to 
hold  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory, 
and  Dr.  Ryland  was  obliged  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  in  the 
open  air,  taking  as  his  text  the  words,  “  It  is  finished.”  In  the 
course  of  a  lengthy  delineation  of  Robert  Hall’s  character,  his 
great  friend.  Fuller,  declared  ;  “  He  appeared  to  the  greatest 
advantage  upon  subjects  where  the  faculties  of  most  men  fail 
them,  for  the  natural  element  of  his  mind  was  greatness.”  He 
concluded  his  testimony  to  the  all-round  nobility  of  his  friend 
by  saying,  “  Upon  the  whole,  if  a  strong  and  penetrating  genius, 
simplicity  of  manners,  integrity  of  heart,  fidelity  in  friendship, 
and  all  these  virtues  consecrated  by  a  piety  the  most  ardent  and 
sincere  on  the  high  altar  of  devotion,  have  any  claim  to  respect, 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  will  long  be  cherished  with  tears  of 
admiration  and  regret  by  those  who  knew  him.”  Twenty-three 
years  later  the  memory  of  his  father’s  spiritual  greatness  was 
still  fresh  within  the  mind  of  the  son,  for  he  stated,  ‘  I  shall 
ever  esteem  it  one  of  the  greatest  favours  an  indulgent  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  me,  to  have  possessed  such  a  father,  whom, 
in  all  the  essential  features  of  character,  it  will  be  my  humble 
ambition  to  imitate,  though  conscious  it  must  ever  be — ‘  Haud 
passibus  aequis.’  ”  To-day,  a  hundred  and  fifty  ye.'.rs  later,  we 
thank  God,  as  did  those  who  mourned  his  death  the  r'''re  deeply 
because  of  their  personal  knowledge  of  his  qualities,  for  the 
witness,  the  influence  and  the  memory  of  Robert  Hall  the  elder, 
the  village  pastor  who  travelled  triumphantly  to  Zion  and  led 
many  along  the  same  joyful  pilgrimage. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


An  Anthropologist  and  Baptist 
Missions. 

Dr.  von  FURER-HAIMENDORF  is  an  Austrian  anthro¬ 
pologist  who  went  out  to  India  in  1936  to  spend  a  year  among 
the  Nagas,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Assam  and  Burma, 
and  who  has  published  in  The  Naked  Nagas  (Methuen,  1939)  an 
account  of  his  experiences,  and  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
people.  The  author  states  in  the  Preface  that  this  is  not  a 
scientific  book,  and  that  his  scientific  material  is  being  published 
elsewhere.  One  of  its  chapters  consists  of  an  attack  on  the  work 
of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  among  these  hill  folk,  away 
beyond  our  own  Lushai  Mission.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  Mission  with  which  the  author  came  into  direct  contact,  and 
his  complaints  are  against  things  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
outlook  of  the  missionaries  of  a  single  station  or  mission.  His 
chapter  is  headed  “  Heathens  and  Baptists,”  and  is  embellished 
with  .some  sneers  against  Baptists  and  baptism. 

A  more  modest  man  would  have  hesitated  before  launching 
this  attack  against  men  who,  instead  of  spending  a  short  time 
amongst  these  people  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  private  interests, 
had  made  their  home  amongst  them  with  the  single  desire  to 
serve  them.  Dr.  von  Fiirer-Haimendorf  professes  a  deep 
affection  for  these  primitive  people,  but  he  has  no  word  of  tribute 
for  these  missionaries,  who  have  given  clearer  evidence  of  a 
lasting  affection  for  them.  He  prefers  to  leave  them  to  their 
self-sacrificing  service,  while  he  pours  scorn  on  them  in  another 
land,  where  they  cannot  even  reply.  Happily  he  has  provided  the 
reply  to  his  own  strictures,  and  the  pages  of  his  own  book  are 
sufficient  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  his  attack. 

In  the  old  days,  he  tells  us,  the  older  boys  and  girls  were 
not  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  houses  of  their  parents,  lest  it  led 
to  incest ;  the  boys  were  educated  in  the  morungs,  and  there  they 
slept.  Now,  however,  the  Christians  condemn  these  institutions, 
and  where  the  Mission  works  the  morungs  are  falling  into  decay, 
with  the  consequent  disintegration  of  the  social  life  of  the 
community. 

The  nature  of  this  social  life  the  author  describes  with  great 
frankness.  It  is  marked  by  utter  immorality,  and  his  gentle 
si^gestion  that  the  missionaries  were  removing  a  check  on  incest 
offers  a  grossly  unfair  implication  that  they  were  relaxing  the 
control  of  sexual  purity.  Amongst  the  Nagas,  we  are  told,  a 
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woman  first  goes  to  the  house  of  her  husband  when  she  has  borne 
a  child.  Prior  to  that,  even  after  her  marriage,  she  remains  in 
her  father’s  house.  There,  both  before  she  is  married  and  after, 
she  receives  the  favours  of  her  lovers,  and  even  after  marriage 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  her  husband.  When  her  child  is  bom, 
and  she  goes  to  her  husband’s  house,  he  must  receive  her  child 
as  his,  even  though  he  knows  it  is  the  fruit  of  an  illicit  tmion. 
In  his  Preface  the  author  refers  to  “  their  promiscuous  love 
affairs,”  and  he  tells  how  the  boys  steal  off  at  nights  to  the 
granaries  to  dally  with  the  girls,  and  how,  in  one  district,  the 
girls  put  glowing  ash  under  their  beds  as  a  sign  that  their  lovers 
may  share  them.  These  are  the  charming  customs  that  are  being 
undermined  by  the  missionaries. 

To  an  anthropologist,  perhaps,  it  is  of  importance  that  these 
customs  should  be  preserved  in  the  world,  but  scarcely  to  a  lover 
of  men.  For  the  author  gives  us  glimpses  into  the  bitter 
pain  that  these  customs  bring.  He  tells  us  of  one  Shankok,  of 
whom  he  became  very  fond.  When  still  a  boy  he  was  married 
to  a  pretty  girl,  who  did  not  lack  lovers  while  she  lived  at  home. 
She  came  into  his  house  when  she  had  borne  a  daughter,  who 
was  not  his  child.  Shankok  had  no  interest  in  her,  or  in  her 
child,  and  treated  her  with  studied  contempt.  He  already  had 
two  children  of  his  own,  who  were  growing  up  in  other  homes 
as  the  children  of  other  men,  and  now  he  had  a  love  affair  with 
another  married  girl,  named  Shikna.  When  Shikna  was  about  to 
become  a  mother  by  him  he  knew  that  she  would  have  to  go  to 
her  husband’s  home,  and  be  lost  to  him  for  ever,  and  he  was 
filled  with  deep  sorrow  at  the  prospect.  “  His  heart  aches  for 
his  love,  Shikna,”  says  the  author,  ”  and  his  spirit  revolts  against 
a  fate  which,  I  must  admit,  is  in  no  way  enviable.”  That 
unenviable  lot,  and  the  yet  more  unenviable  lot  of  his  despised 
wife,  are  the  fruit  of  the  customs  the  anthropologist  finds  so  full 
of  charm,  and  the  missionaries  who  are  seeking  to  liberate  the 
people  from  those  customs  are  working  to  spare  the  Shankoks  of 
another  generation  this  needless  suffering. 

The  missionaries  are  also  attacked  because  they  forbid  their 
converts  to  drink  rice-beer,  which  refreshes  on  hot  days, 
encourages  to  carry  harvest-baskets,  and  loosens  the  ton|[ue.  The 
author  tells  us  how,  in  the  harvest  fields,  boys  and  girls  work 
together,  the  girls  being,  more  often  than  not,  the  mistresses  of 
the  boys,  who  take  a  pride  in  making  their  companions  so  drunk 
that  they  must  carry  them  home.  “  One  evening,”  he  writes,  “  as 
I  was  coming  home  with  Shankok  through  the  ripening  fields,  we 
heard  peals  of  laughter  coming  from  one  of  the  field-houses. 
Shankok  whispered  to  me,  it  must  be  an  ‘  end-of -the- weeding 
feast.’  Sure  enough,  the  next  moment  out  tottered  a  girl,  who 
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subsided  almost  at  once  on  the  ground.  Boys  tumbled  screaming 
out  of  the  hut,  and  with  roars  of  laughter  tried  to  drag  the  fallen 
girl  to  her  feet ;  but  they  were  not  very  successful,  for  she  only 
stayed  weakly  where  she  was,  and  seemed  incapable  of  making 
any  effort  herself.  The  six  other  girls,  who  one  after  the  other 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  did  not  seem  to  me  any  more  sober 
than  the  first,  the  pretty  Meniu,  of  Shankok’s  clan,  by  now 
hanging  helplessly  round  the  neck  of  a  Bala  boy.  He  made 
short  work  of  it,  and  taking  the  half-unconscious  girl  laughingly 
on  his  back,  walked  triumphantly  ahead,  while  the  other  tottering 
girls  followed,  very  much  with  the  support  of  their  friends.  The 
light  of  the  deep  yellow  moon  creeping  over  the  mountains  shone 
full  on  this  rollicking  bacchanal,  and  the  evening  stillness  was 
rent  by  shrill,  drunken  laughter.  ‘  Look,  Sahib,’  whispered 
Shankok,  ‘  the  boy  there  with  Meniu  on  his  back  is  Henyong. 
Until  a  few  weeks  ago  he  went  with  Liphung,  the  daughter  of 
Yona,  every  night ;  but  she  has  married,  and  now  he  runs  after 
Meniu.  The  poor  girl,  she  has  had  too  much  rice-beer  to-night. 
Only  look !  now  she  is  being  sick — oh,  look !  all  that  beer  on 
Henyong’s  shoulder.  He  will  be  proud  of  that !  ’”  It  takes  an 
anthropologist  to  lament  that  missionaries  are  working  to  bring 
to  an  end  such  disgusting  scenes. 

Dr.  von  Ftirer-Haimendorf  reinforces  his  criticism  here, 
however,  by  venturing  into  the  field  of  economics.  The 
missionaries  are  displacing  rice-beer  by  tea,  he  tells  us,  and  this 
disturbs  the  economic  balance  of  the  village.  “  Rice-beer  is 
brewed  from  the  superfluous  rice,”  he  says,  "  while  tea  and  sugar 
must  be  bought  in  the  plains  with  hard  cash.  .  .  .  The  disturbance 
of  a  well-balanced  economic  system  often  induces  the  Naga  to 
seek  employment  in  the  plains  as  a  coolie,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  buy  those  ‘  cultural  goods  ’  the  missionary  has  taught  him 
to  covet.” 

The  author  takes  a  different  view  of  trade  with  the  plains 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  however.  He  describes  a  great  head¬ 
hunting  feast,  whose  preparation  takes  some  weeks.  Much  that 
belongs  to  the  ceremonial  dress  worn  on  the  occasion  has  to  be 
imported  into  the  district,  and  for  this  money  has  to  be  found. 
Hence  the  people  carry  their  “  pan  ”  leaves  and  plaited  mats  to 
the  markets  of  the  plains.  “  Thus,”  we  are  told,  ”  the  bringing 
in  of  a  head  not  only  furthers,  in  a  magical  way,  the  fertility 
of  the  village,  but  also  in  a  more  concrete  manner  acts  as  an 
incentive  to  trade  and  production.  In  fact,  the  prohibition  of 
head-hunting  deprives  the  Nagas,  not  only  of  an  exciting  sport, 
but  also  of  a  stimulation  to  increased  economic  ^orts.” 
Apparently,  therefore,  the  author  thinks  trade  is  an  economic 
evil  if  it  brings  imports  of  tea,  but  an  economic  boon  if  it  brings 
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the  materials  for  a  head-hunting  feast.  He  rightly  confesses  that 
his  book  is  not  scientific.  It  is  not  even  consistent. 

It  is  clear  from  the  last  quotation  that  Dr.  von  Fiirer- 
Haimendorf  laments  the  passing  of  head-hunting.  He  tells  us 
how  some  of  the  Nagas  hold  the  prohibition  of  head-himting 
responsible  for  many  evils,  and  declares  that  they  are  right. 
“  Since  head-hunting  has  been  forbidden,”  he  says,  “  the  inter¬ 
course  between  villages  has  become  safer  and  more  frequent,  and 
disease,  so  easily  carried  from  one  village  to  another,  takes 
greater  toll  than  any  of  the  old  wars.”  Yet  with  fine  incon¬ 
sistency  we  find  that  when  the  author  goes  with  a  Government 
punitive  expedition  to  Pangsha,  and  shares  in  the  burning  and 
plundering  of  the  village,  he  takes  a  different  view  of  head¬ 
hunting.  “  All  these  heads,”  he  says,  “  convince  me  that  we  do 
no  wrong  to  Pangsha  in  plundering  the  village,  for  what,  after 
all,  is  the  plundering  of  an  evacuated  village  to  the  massacre  of 
Saochu  and  Kejok?  For  every  pig  our  coolies  spear  to-day,  five 
human  heads  at  least  can  be  reckoned  on  that  infamous  raid.” 
•Apparently  he  did  not  reflect  on  the  great  stimulus  trade  must 
have  had ! 

The  Pangsha  men  were  slave-raiders  as  well  as  head-hunters, 
and  we  are  told  that  “  the  slave-raider  horrifies  the  head-hunter 
just  as  much  as  the  head-hunter  horrifies  his  more  peaceful 
neighbours.”  The  victims  of  these  slave  raids  do  not  work  for 
their  captors,  however;  they  are  destined  to  provide  human 
sacrifices.  Here,  once  more.  Dr.  von  Furer-Haimendorf  displays 
his  catholicity.  “  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
head-hunting  and  human  sacrifice,”  he  says,  “  for  the  main 
importance  of  taking  a  head  is  not  the  glory  of  war,  but  the  gain 
of  the  magical  forces  inherent  in  the  skull.  Why,  therefore, 
.  should  these  forces  not  be  acquired  in  a  less  dangerous  way?” 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  practices  of  head-hunting  and 
human  sacrifice  are  directly  associated  with  the  religion  of  the 
people — that  religion  which  the  learned  author  finds  so  superior 
to  that  of  the  Baptist  missionaries.  He  even  describes  the  human 
sacrifices,  and  tells  us,  “  The  worst  fate  awaits  those  slaves  who 
are  sacrificed  at  the  sowing  of  the  rice,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
victim  is  bound  to  a  stake,  from  where  he  must  watch  the  flames 
creeping  up  the  dry,  felled  jungle,  roaring  as  the  wind  fans  them. 
The  spirit  which  leaves  the  poor  charred  body  is  believed  to 
fertilise  the  crops.”  And  so  this  diabolical  cruelty  springs 
directly  out  of  their  religion. 

We  are  told  that  the  converts  to  Christianity  wear  sullen 
faces,  and  that  they  are  mere  shadows  of  Nagas,  and  that  where 
the  Mission  is,  the  radiant  crowd  and  merry  feast  have  gone, 
perhaps  never  to  return.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  Dr,  von  Furer- 
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Haimendorf  was  not  able  to  look  on  the  faces  of  those  victims 
of  human  sacrifice,  to  describe  the  radiance  he  found  there.  He 
did,  however,  look  on  the  faces  of  some  slaves  destined  for  such 
a  fate,  who  were  released  by  the  Government  expedition  to 
Pangsha.  Of  these  he  says,  “  1  have  never  seen  more  miserable 
creatures  than  these  five  slaves.”  He  tells  us  of  a  slave  boy  who 
was  bought  from  the  Chongwe  people.  “  A  few  old  men  went 
to  Chongwe,”  we  are  told,  “  to  fetch  the  slave ;  it  was  a  small 
boy,  and  he  had  no  idea  what  was  going  to  happen.  They  put 
a  feather  head-dress  on  his  head,  and  led  him  away  with  friendly 
words,  for  they  felt  sorry  for  the  boy.  There  below,  near  the 
river,  our  young  men  lay  in  hiding ;  when  they  saw  the  boy  they 
rushed  up  to  him  and  cut  him  into  pieces.”  Even  heathen  pity 
is  stirred  W  the  victims  of  customs  whose  passing  a  scientist 
deplores.  For  heathenism  means  sadder  scenes  than  the  faces 
that  seemed  to  this  author  sullen. 

Again,  the  missionaries  are  criticised  because  they  oppose  the 
““  feasts  of  merit.”  At  these,  he  tells  us,  the  rich  give  from  their 
plenty  to  entertain  the  whole  community,  and  this  should  be 
recognised  as  the  fulfilment  of  very  Christian  teaching.  Now, 
however,  the  rice  of  the  wealthy  does  not  serve  as  food  for  the 
poor,  but  is  either  sold,  or  rots  in  the  granaries ;  and  one  convert 
boasted  to  the  author  of  the  fullness  of  his  granaries  with 
blackened  rice.  He  would  seem  not  to  allow  the  possibility  that 
this  rice  might  have  been  saved  from  the  rice-beer,  since  the 
Christians  do  not  make  it;  he  will  only  have  it  that  it  was 
selfishly  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  through  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  truly  Christian  “  feasts  of  merit.”  Yet  the  author 
•describes  one  of  these  “  feasts  of  merit,”  when  rice-beer  flowed 
freely  “  in  enormous  quantities,”  and  “  a  fortune  in  animals  ” 
was  slaughtered,  and  when  a  fertility  ritual  was  observed  in 
connection  with  the  erection  of  two  stone  menhirs.  Later  in  the 
book  he  recognises  an  association  between  these  menhirs  and 
some  other  stone  monuments,  also  of  fertility  significance,  which 
he  saw.  These  were  very  realistic  phalli,  with  symbols  of  the 
female  complement.  One  would  suppose  that  an  anthropologist 
would  be  able  here  to  see  evidence  that  in  the  “  feasts  of  merit  ” 
there  is  something  not  quite  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and 
that  he  would  understand  why  the  missionaries  opposed  them. 

The  author  complains  that  boys  who  attend  the  school  of 
the  Mission  often  leave  the  village  and  go  to  Kohima  to  find 
work  as  clerks  or  teachers — posts  that  his  brother-Nagas  describe 
as  “  eat-and-sit  work.”  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
when  Dr.  von  Fiirer-Haimendorf  was  in  Kohima,  he  was  glad 
to  find  one  of  these  Mission  products,  though  from  a  diflferent 
Naga  district,  and  to  engage  him  as  his  teacher.  The  Nagas,  he 
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tells  us,  can  neither  read  nor  write;  but  this  young  man  of 
twenty  spoke,  in  addition  to  his  mother  tongue,  Assamese, 
English,  Hindustani,  Bengali,  Ao  Naga,  and  a  few  words  of 
Gurkhali.  Moreover,  he  was  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher, 
“  a  hundred  times  more  efficient  than  my  learned  Bengali.”  Here 
is  excellent  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  Mission  schools,  and 
it  may  occur  to  fair-minded  readers  to  wonder  why  the  author 
should  so  dislike  missions  for  providing  what  he  was  so  glad  to 
find.  It  may  also  seem  surprising  that  a  scientist  should  lament 
that  minds  so  capable  of  learning  should  not  be  left  in  ignorance 
and  stagnation. 

Finally,  Dr.  von  Fiirer-Haimendorf  tells  us  how  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  set  himself  up  as  an  authority  on  theology,  and  to 
advise  the  natives  not  to  listen  to  what  the  missionaries  told 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  carried  an  Oxford  Bible  about 
with  him,  which  he  used,  he  tells  us,  as  a  kind  of  book-rest  to 
Goethe’s  Faust,  that  he  felt  able  to  do  this.  At  any  rate,  his 
incursion  into  the  realm  of  theology  only  led  him  into  the  crudest 
syncretism.  “  Lunkizungba,”  he  told  them,  “  is  the  same  as  the 
God  of  the  Christians;  only  the  names  are  different.”  If  The 
Naked  Nagas  gives  any  fair  impression  of  the  religion  of  the 
Nagas,  much  more  than  the  names  are  different. 

Much  more  might  be  added  to  show  how  baseless  are  the 
complaints,  on  the  evidence  of  this  book  itself,  against  the 
missionaries.  They  are  held  responsible  for  the  prospective  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  native  art,  which  again  is  associated  with  the 
religious  and  moral  ideas  of  heathenism.  They  are,  admittedly, 
working  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  faith  and  its  expression 
in  Christian  standards  of  life.  Head-hunting,  and  all  that  is 
associated  with  it,  fertility  ritual  and  sexual  ‘  licence,  obscene 
symbolism  and  rollicking  bacchanals,  are  necessarily  and 
inevitably  undermined  by  the  success  of  their  work.  If  they 
were  not,  they  would  be  imworthy  of  the  name  of  Christian 
missionaries.  It  is  no  dishonour  to  American  Baptist  missionaries 
to  be  scorned  by  an  anthropologist  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
mission. 


H.  H.  Rowley. 


Fifty  Fruitful  Years/ 

This  title  covers  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Sunday 
School  Board  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1891, 
and  of  developments  during  the  following  half-century.  The 
book  deserves  all  praise  as  a  careful  and  well-written  presentation 
of  facts.  It  is  also  excellently  printed  and  illustrated. 

Visitors  to  Nashville  and  to  the  present  headquarters  of  the 
Sunday  School  Board  have  been  impressed  with  the  amazing 
growth  of  an  enterprise  that  began  from  nothing,  but  has  been 
so  skilfully  guided  that  it  now  counts  among  the  most  successful 
of  commercial  undertakings  and  religious  publishing  houses.  It 
is  closely  linked  with  every  section  of  Southern  Baptist  work. 
Indeed,  nothing  has  contributed  more  powerfully  to  the  popularity 
and  success  of  the  Board  than  the  generosity  with  which  it  has 
allocated  from  its  profits  huge  amounts  for  the  promotion  of 
Baptist  causes  outside  its  own  control.  Between  1892  and  1940 
some  six  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  were  thus  given  (over 
£1,500,000  at  present  rates  of  exchange),  in  addition  to  enormous 
sums  applied  to  its  own  rapidly  developing  departments. 

Dr.  Burroughs  tells  of  the  steady  and  notable  expansion  of 
the  Board’s  activities;  but  the  reader  is  impressed  still  more 
deeply  by  the  courage,  devotion,  and  evangelical  spirit  of  its 
leaders,  and  by  the  ever-widening  and  deepening  unity  of 
Southern  Baptists  in  its  support.  When  we  recall  that  no 
organisation  within  our  communion  has  increased  so  rapidly  as 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  now  includes  about  five 
million  church  members,  we  understand  that  the  Board  had  a 
vast  potential  clientele;  and  a  large  part  of  its  story  reveals  the 
skill  with  which  it  used  its  great  opportunities,  adapting  its 
machinery  and  output  to  the  constantly  enlarging  needs  of  its 
natural  constituency. 

It  would  do  British  Baptists  good  to  read  this  book,  if  only 
for  the  glimpses  of  leaders  among  the  Southern  Baptists  from 
the  Civil  War  onwards.  Dr.  Burroughs  has  prefaced  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Board  with  an  account  of  earlier  publishing  efforts; 
and  through  his  pages  move  such  figures  as  James  P.  Boyce, 
John  A.  Broadus,  and  Basil  Manly,  whose  names  are  heroic  in 
Baptist  history.  (The  last  two  are  commemorated  in  the 
"  concertina  ”  title  “  Broadman  Press,”  which  appears  on  the 
title  page  of  the  Board’s  publications.)  Here,  too,  are  many 
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who  in  later  years  became  well  known  in  Britain — among  them 
J.  B.  Gambrell,  E.  Y.  Mullins,  R.  H.  Pitt,  and  J.  R.  Sampey,  the 
last-named  still  in  active  service.  Dr.  Truett  has  a  place  of  his 
own ;  as  far  back  as  1898  he  already  appears  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  Board  at  a  critical  time. 
The  crowded  pages  stir  me  as,  sometimes  in  almost  every  line, 

I  encounter  the  names  of  men  whom  I  know  and  esteem.  The 
records  of  the  Sunday  School  Board  not  only  involve  contacts 
with  every  phase  of  Southern  Baptist  life,  but  with  interests 
far  beyond  the  U.S.A.  I  find  its  funds  supporting  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance,  and  I  come  upon  the  name  of  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Leavell,  the  leader  of  its  “  Student  Union  ”  department,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  conjunction  with  the  Young  People’s  Committee 
of  the  Alliance  to  further  the  international  fraternity  of  students. 

Amid  a  multitude  of  competent  and  devoted  workers  a  few 
men  stand  conspicuous.  The  first  is  Dr.  John  Marion  Frost,  the 
true  father  of  the  Board  and  its  first  secretary,  who  served — with 
but  a  short  interval — from  1891  until  his  death  in  1916.  His 
term  of  office  covered  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of 
the  enterprise — in  1896  its  actual  existence  was  in  question — but 
before  his  death  it  was  finnly  established.  Nineteen-seventeen 
saw  the  election  as  secretary  of  I.  J.  Van  Ness,  who  had  already 
served  the  Board  for  seventeen  years  as  Editor,  and  under  his 
leadership  it  attained  new  levels  of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Dr. 
\'an  Ness  retired  in  1935,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
energetic  and  magnetic  Dr.  T.  L.  Holcomb,  who  is  still  in  office. 
In  selecting  these  names  I  have  indicated  those  whom  the  Con¬ 
vention  has  itself  honoured  by  calling  them  to  accept  the  supreme 
responsibility.  But  when  I  think  of  the  Sunday  School  Board, 
it  is  of  so  many  gifted  workers  and  personal  friends  that  no 
passing  reference  can  compass  more  than  a  few.  Hight  C.  Moore 
stands  out,  not  only  chairman  of  the  editorial  division,  but  a 
secretary  of  the  Convention — the  most  genial  of  men.  Dr. 
Burroughs,  who  writes  the  book  lying  before  me,  heads  a  division 
known  as  “  education  and  promotion,”  and  it  covers  not  only 
Sunday  School  and  young  people’s  work  in  a  bewildering  variety 
of  forms,  but  branches  out  into  such  sub-divisions  as  “  church 
architecture  ”  (originally  set  up  to  ensure  that  in  church  planning 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  young)  and  “  survey 
and  statistics.”  This  last  sounds  strangely,  but  has  been  of 
extraordinary  value ;  I  have  for  years  regarded  Dr.  E.  P. 
Alldredge,  who  looks  after  it,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
statisticians.  The  business  division  under  Dr.  J.  O.  Williams  is 
a  vast  affair,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  confines  itself  to 
publishing  and  distributing  and  does  not  print.  (Its  printing 
bills  run  to  over  $600,000  annually.) 
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Let  me  emphasise  that  the  story  of  the  Sunday  School  Board 
is  not  merely  that  of  a  prosperous  business  concern.  All  through 
its  existence  it  has  been  definitely  a  missionary  enterprise,  con¬ 
cerned  for  propaganda  in  the  true  sense  (see  John  xx.  31).  This 
dominant  purpose  is  the  secret  of  its  prosperity;  and  so  far  as 
Fifty  Fruitful  Years  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  British 
Baptists  it  will  be  found  crowded  with  suggestion. 

J.  H.  RUSHBROOKE. 


HISTORY  is  a  series  of  happenings,  not  a  logical  process;  and 
those  who  try  to  explain  it  by  the  popular  slogans  such  as  are 
inspired  by  the  words  “  evolution  ”  and  “  progress  ”  are  not  to  be 
trusted — least  of  all  when  they,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  slip 
in  philosophical  or  moral  deductions  from  their  observation  of 
world-annals. 

There  are  many  who  will  try  to  reconstruct  what  they  must 
needs  call  a  “  Philosophy  of  History.”  I  can  only  see  a  series 
of  occurrences — and  fail  to  draw  any  constructive  moral  from 
them. 

Against  vague  theories  of  “  Progress  ’’  and  "  Evolution,”  in 
which  I  disbelieve — holding  that  history  is  a  series  of  happenings, 
with  no  inevitability  about  it — we  have  to  set  the  hard  fact  of 
the  appearance  of  occasional  individuals,  of  the  few  men  who 
have  turned  the  stream  of  events  into  unexpected  courses. 

Sir  Charles  Oman,  K.B.E.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Oxford, 
Hon.  LL.D.  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  F.B.A., 
Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 


Reviews. 

Mind  and  Deity.  By  John  Laird.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 

10s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 
at  Glasgow  University  by  Dr.  Laird,  who  is  Regius  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Laird  is  a  sincere  and 
honest,  as  well  as  a  competent  thinker,  as  those  of  us  who  have 
read  him  before  are  aware.  In  the  present  instance  he  is  dealing 
with  the  foundations  of  all  religious  faith,  and  his  closely- 
reasoned  argument  never  allows  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  slacken. 

In  what  he  calls  “  an  ennead  in  three  triads,”  that  is  to  say 
nine  lectures  in  three  sets  of  three.  Dr.  Laird  discusses  the 
Ontological  argument  in  its  various  aspects.  He  first  analyses 
the  Nature  of  Mind  with  the  implications  for  Idealism;  there¬ 
after  he  deals  with  the  Nature  of  God,  His  Omniscience,  Divine 
Personality  and  Providence;  and  finally  he  examines  the  whole 
subject  in  the  light  of  Metaphysics  where  we  look  at  Value  and 
Existence,  the  Moral  Proofs  of  Theism,  and  Pantheism.  A  final 
chapter  of  Concluding  Reflections  completes  the  book. 

As  can  be  gathered  from  the  summary,  the  book  is  hardly  a 
bed-time  companion.  It  demands  close  attention,  and  even  if  one 
feels  the  conclusions  to  be,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
somewhat  negative — Dr,  Laird,  for  instance,  inclines  to  an 
impersonal  rather  than  a  personal  theism — one  cannot  but  be 
stimulated  by  contact  with  so  able  a  thinker.  In  some  personal 
words  at  the  end  Dr.  Laird  admits  that  he  himself  “  did  not 
appreciate  the  force  of  theism  ”  when  he  began  his  enquiry,  and 
he  adds  that,  as  the  result  of  his  close  analysis,  while  he  does 
not  think  any  theistic  argfument  conclusive,  he  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  theistic  metaphysics  is  stronger  than  most.  It  may 
not  seem  much,  but  from  so  honest  a  thinker  it  means  a  great  deal. 

Henry  Cook. 

The  Night  is  Far  Spent,  by  Kenneth  Ingram.  (George 
Allen  &  Unwin,  5j.) 

In  the  circumstances  which  now  challenge  the  world  and 
the  churches  alike  leading  Christians  fall  into  three  main  groups. 
The  first  perceive  the  crisis  but  not  the  vital  issues;  the  second 
stridently  accuse  the  Church  of  incompetence  and  her  officials  of 
being  traitors  to  Christ;  the  third  appreciate  the  real  forces  at 
work,  largely  \mderstand  the  situation  and  believe  the  Church  is 
capable  of  rising  to  grasp  the  ojjwrtunities  before  her.  To  this 
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third  type  Mr.  Ingram  evidently  belongs,  for  his  book  proves 
he  is  alive  to  the  changes  taking  place  and  to  the  possibilities 
lying  ahead.  He  maintains  that  only  Christianity,  shorn  of  non¬ 
fundamentals,  expressed  in  terms  the  mind  of  the  new  age  can 
understand,  realising  that  because  God  is  in  history  social  and 
spiritual  issues  cannot  be  separated,  can  supply  the  dynamic 
necessary  to  build  a  new  and  better  civilisation,  and  he  deals  with 
a  variety  of  topics  in  passing,  all  in  a  thoroughly  interesting 
manner.  Convincing,  yet  not  offensively  dogmatic,  reasonably 
and  clearly  expressed  as  this  stimulating  book  is,  it  should  appeal 
not  only  to  those  younger  clergy  and  ministers  who  are  “  ^re 
with  discontent,”  but  to  all  who  want  to  see  the  Church  spiritually 
reborn  and  making  a  triumphant  impact  upon  the  coming  age. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 

The  Study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Beryl 
Smalley.  (Oxford  University  Press,  17s.  6d.) 

In  this  learned  and  fascinating  study  Miss  Smalley  has 
contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  her  research. 
That  subject  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  title  might  lead  the 
reader  to  expect,  for  she  tenninates  her  work  at  about  the  year 
1300  A.D.,  and  imposes  upon  it  the  geographical  limitation  to 
England,  northern  France  and  the  Rhineland.  But  within  the 
limits  she  sets  herself,  she  has  carried  out  intensive  and  detailed 
research,  much  of  it  on  the  basis  of  unpublished  manuscripts,  and 
she  unveils  a  surprising  amount  of  activity  in  Biblical  study  in 
ages  that  we  commonly,  and  unjustly,  label  “  dark.”  She  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  influence  of  Jewish  writers  on 
Christian  exegesis,  and  especially  in  the  influence  of  Rashi.  She 
shows  how  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  that  had 
become  completely  divorced  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  lifted  the  Biblical  revelation  out  of  the  history  in  which  its 
feet  are  so  firmly  set,  gave  place  in  this  age  to  a  return  to  sounder 
and  more  sober  principles,  and  she  ascribes  the  credit  for  this  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  Jewish  scholars  who  were  frequently 
consulted.  To  many  readers  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
Old  Testament  scholarship  was  more  soundly  based  than  New, 
and  that  there  was  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  original  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  than  in  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  interest  in  the  latter  was  not  entirely  wanting. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  writer  whose 
work  has  suffered  an  undeserved  neglect,  and  who  is  almost 
unknown,  Andrew  of  St.  Victor.  Miss  Smalley  has  devoted 
herself  to  the  study  of  manuscripts  of  his  works,  from  which  she 
quotes  considerable  extracts  in  an  Appendix.  While  there  is  no 
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definite  evidence  in  support  of  the  tradition  that  Andrew  was  an 
fCnglishman,  Miss  Smalley  believes  that  it  is  sound,  and  certainly 
much  of  his  work  was  done  in  England.  He  was  a  man  who 
loved  the  Bible  for  itself,  who  was  given  to  “  explaining  Scripture 
in  terms  of  everyday  life,”  and  who  made  it  live  with  fresh  beauty 
and  vigour  for  his  readers,  and  he  appears  to  have  exercised  a 
much  greater  influence  than  his  forgotten  name  would  suggest. 

The  chapter  on  Andrew  is  preceded  by  a  short  treatment  of 
the  Fathers,  an  account  of  Biblical  study  in  the  monastic  and 
cathedral  schools,  and  an  account  of  Andrew’s  predecessors  in 
the  school  of  St.  Victor,  while  the  later  sections  of  the  book  deal 
with  Peter  Comestor,  Peter  the  Chanter,  Stephen  Langton  and 
the  Friars.  In  her  concluding  chapter  Miss  Smalley  observes 
how  large  a  part  in  her  story  was  played  by  Englishmen — Bede 
and  Alcuin,  Stephen  Langton,  Robert  Grosseteste,  Roger  Bacon, 
William  de  la  Mare  and  Nicholas  Trivet — and  observes  that 
“  Englishmen  have  always  preferred  a  concrete  thing,  such  as  a 
text,  to  an  abstract  idea.”  It  would  be  a  fitting  sequel  to  her 
study  if  she  could  trace  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  circles 
she  describes  on  the  ages  that  followed  their  own.  In  a  sentence 
she  declares  that  there  was  a  continuous  sequence  from  Andrew 
of  St.  Victor  to  the  nineteenth  century  Benjamin  Boothroyd,  but 
it  lies  outside  her  purview  to  show  how  this  deep  interest  in  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  lies  behind  the  work  of  Wiclif  and 
Tindale.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  successors  of  Englishmen 
like  Andrew — if  he  was  an  Englishman — who  sought  to  get 
behind  fanciful  exegesis  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  itself,  should 
be  eager  to  put  that  text  into  the  mother-tongue  of  their  fellows, 
to  become  in  its  turn  the  direct  inspiration  of  that  devotion  to 
Biblical  religion,  of  which  our  Baptist  faith  is  one  of  the  fruits. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  our  own  roots  lie  more  deeply  in  the 
period  Miss  Smalley  studies  than  we  commonly  suppose.  But 
whether  so  or  not,  she  has  performed  a  real  service  in  dispelling 
some  of  our  darkness  concerning  it,  and  in  unveiling  the  active 
interest  in  the  Bible  which  marked  the  mediaeval  cloister.  “  If 
a  man  does  not  bring  his  common  sense  to  bear  upon  Scripture,” 
said  Anselm  of  Laon,  “  the  more  subtle,  the  madder  he  is.”  To 
the  strain  of  common  sense  restored  to  Biblical  study  in  the 
period  to  which  this  work  is  devoted  we  owe  a  lasting  debt. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 

Le^s  Try  Reality,  by  W.  Rowland  Jones  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 

3s.  6d.  net). 

The  author  is  a  Manchester  vicar,  and  he  indulges  in  much 
plain  speaking  against  the  churches,  politicians,  bankers  and 
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others.  He  can  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  “  I  am  tired  of  shams 
.  .  .  and  I  am  sick  of  them,”  but  he  cannot  so  readily  construct 
the  new  world.  Before  he  published  this  book  he  wrote  weekly 
articles  for  a  newspaper;  perhaps  he  had  better  return  to  the 
newspaper. 

The  Upper  Room,  by  R.  A.  ICdwards  (Methuen  &  Co.,  7s.  6d. 

net). 

Christ  lived  and  spoke  in  the  Jewi.sh  world  and  talked  to 
Jews.  •  When  this  is  remembered,  the  story  and  meaning  of 
Christianity  is  seen  in  a  fresh  and  sometimes  in  a  more  useful 
light.  So  the  author  bids  us  enter  the  Upper  Room  and  listen  to 
the  Master  Himself  as  He  talks  to  His  disciples. 

The  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the 
Kingdom,  are  discussed,  and  an  effort  made  to  understand  what 
the  terms  conveyed  to  the  disciples.  The  Bible  student  will  find 
this  book  repay  careful  study. 

Christian  Reunion,  A  Plea  for  Action,  by  Hugh  Martin  (Student 

Christian  Movement  Press,  6s.  net). 

Mr.  Martin  is  the  flaming  apostle  of  Christian  Reunion, 
although  when  he  thinks  of  the  indifference  of  the  average  church 
member  he  may  feel  himself  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
He  believes  that  what  he  describes  as  the  disunion  of  the  churches 
means  waste  and  ineffectiveness,  and  that  reunion  is  an  urgent 
necessity.  He  .suggests  that  few  of  the  causes  that  led  to  our 
denominational  divisions  exist  to-day.  Is  that  so?  Surely  the 
h'stablishment.  Baptismal  Regeneration,  Episcopacy,  Priesthood, 
and  the  like,  divide  Anglicans  and  Free  Churchmen  as  strongly  as 
ever,  and  are  a  complete  stumbling-block  to  organic  reunicn. 
Mr.  Martin  admits  that,  concerning  baptism.  Baptists  raise  acute 
and  fundamental  problems  which  demand  more  careful  considera¬ 
tion  than  they  have  yet  received  in  Faith  and  Order  discussions. 
He  himself  outlines  the  Baptist  position  quite  fairly,  and 
endeavours  to  advance  a  reconciling  point  of  view.  He  is  an 
optimist,  however,  if  he  thinks  that  Baptists  will  accept  that  ”  the 
total  action  in  infant  baptism  and  confirmation  is  the  same  as  in 
believer’s  baptism.”  This  Plea  deserves  careful  study  :  it  is  more 
than  a  brief  and  sketchy  book  (which  is  Mr.  Martin’s  own 
description  of  it).  We  do  not  recall  another  book  which  deals 
so  competently  and  fairly  with  the  various  issues  involved. 
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